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Discovery of Buddhist Remains at Mount JJren in Mungir {Mongkyr) 
district f and Identification of the site with a celehlrated Hermitage of 
Buddhcu^By L. A, Waddell, M. B. 

(With four Plates), 

Seldom is it possible to identify an a;ucient site so perfectly as 
that now reported ; for it seldom happens that the historical description 
is so very detailed, the geogmphical position so well defined, and the 
remains themselves so little disturbed as in the present case. And in 
addition to the discovery of the hermitage where Buddha spent the 
rainy season (the so-called * Buddhist Lent’) of the sixteenth year of his 
ministry, it is interesting and important to find that a famous incident 
in the legendary life of Buddha, which occurred here and which has 
hitherto been considered a solar myth, is in fact an almost unembellished 
record of a local event. Evidence is also ofEered of the forcible expul- 
sion henoe of Buddhism by the Muhammadan invaders, in opposition to 
the opinion expressed by many writers that Buddhism died out of India 
through its own inherent decay. 

Discovery of site. — The antiquities at the village of L'ren have quite 
escaped the notice of arcbnologiSts. On passing through the village 
some mentbs ago, I observed numerous fragments of Buddhist statues 
scattered everywhere around, and was so lod to explore the locality 
during the limited time at my disposal, with the result of discovenng 
that the hill adjoining the village is one on which Dujldha rested a season, 
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C ' • 

during the rains, and a celebrated place of pilgrimage in olden tdufies, 
very fully described by the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang^ in the 
seventh century A. D. 

Remail^s bem^ destroyed by qmrrters.’^lt is a pity that the site has . 
remained so long undiscovered, for the unfortunate proximity of the 
hill to the railway, and the excellent quality of the rock (granite) have 
inducedrthe railway authorities to uso the hill as a quarry for * road- 
metal ’ ; and only about six years ago two of the most interesting of the 
rock-sculptures were in this way demolished and the fragments further 
broken up and carried ofE as ballast ; and the blasting^ operations have 
now extended to within a few feet of the more important i^ock-sculptures 
and markings still remaining. Many of the inscribed statues also have 
been carried off from time to time by the overseers or contractors super- 
vising the quarlpjring operations — one of these in^particular, a Mr, S 

is reported to have carried off, about thirty-six years ago, a full cart-load 
of the best preserved statuettes, the ultimate destination of which cannot 
now be traced. Sufficient evidence, however, still exists to place the 
identification of the site beyond all dispute, and I am glad to have been 
the means of rejscuing these ancient remains, more especially the rock- 
markings, from imminent destruction .f 

Eiuen Tsiang's description of the site, — The I-lan-na-po-fa-to (ffira- 
nya-parvata) country of Hiufen Tsiang is held by the recognized autho- 
rities Julieiijt Fergusson§ and Sir A. Ounninghara|| to have coincided ap- 
proximately with the hilly portion (t. e., the eastern half) of the modern 
district of Mungir (Monghyr) in the province of Bihar, with its capital 
at the site’ of the present town of Monghyr. In describing this country, 
Hiuen Tsiang writes : — % 

“ On the western frontier of the country ^I-lan-na-po-fa-to), to the 

♦ Si-yu-Uj Buddhist Records of the Western World, translated from tho 
Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang by S. Beal, Vol. II, pp. 190-91, London, 1884. 

t Since writing the above I have again visited the site and find that farther quar- 
rying operations have been extensively carried on since the Submission of this report 
to the Society. The western cliff, bearing numerous cliaitya figures, has been in great 
part removed by blasting, only the fractured bases of a few of the chaityas still 
remaining. Also at the south-east margin of the hill, where the rock was highly 
polished and contained ancient markings, roost of this surface has been removed 
by blasting. And a blast had been put in within two yards of Buddha’s footprint, but 
had miscarried in cxplosion< All this destruction has occurred subsequent to my 
report to the Society. c ^ 

t Memoires sur lea Oontriea OccidentuleSf traduits du Chinois, Paris, 1863. 

I Jouf^'Boy, As, Soe.f Vof. VJ, p. L30. 

II Ancient Geography of India, p. 476 ; and Arch. Survey of India Reports, Vol. 

XV, p. 16. . • If Beal, loc, cit., Vol. II, p. 190, 
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189k] at Mount Uren in Uungvr (Monghyr) didrictf 

‘‘*S(>litih of.th^ river Gunges, wo come to a small solitaiy mountain witli 
”a double peak, rising high (Beaji here notes / The p^sage might be 
^translated ** there is a small solitary hill with successive crags heaped 
up.”) “ Formerly Buddha in this place rested during the three months 
** of rain, and subdued the Yaksha \^akala (Yo-c’ha Po-khu-lo), 'Below 
** a corner of the south-east of the mountain is a great stone. On this 
are marks caused by Buddha sitting thereon. The marks are about 
“an inch deep, five feet two inches long, and two feet one inch wide. 
“ Above them is built a siupa. Again to the south is the impression 
“on a stone whore Buddha set down his Mun-chi-kia (kut^dika or water- 
“ vessel). In depth*the linos are about an inch, and are like a dower 
“with eight buds (or petals). Not far to the south-east of this spot 
^are the foot-traces of the Yaksha Vakula. They arc about one foot 
“ fi^e or six inches long, seven or e%ht inches wide, aikbiu depth joss 
“ than two inches. Behind these traces of the Yaksha a stone figure 
“ of Buddha in sitting posture, abou^ six or seven feet high. Next, to 
“ the west, not far off, is a place where Buddha walked for exercise. 
“ Above this mountain top is the old residence of the Yaksha. Naxt, 
“ to the north is a foot-traco of Buddha, a foot and eight inches long 
“ and perhaps six inches wide and half an inch deep. Above it is a stupa 
“ erected. Formerly when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, he commanded 
“ him not to kill men nor eat their fieih. Having respectfully re- 
“ceived the law of Buddha, ho was born in heaven. Xo the west of this 
“ aro six or seven hot springs. The water is exceedingly hot.” 

General Gunninghatn^ s identification with Mahddeva hill . — So very 
detailed a description of this site ought to reader its ideutiticivtioii com- 
paratively easy and certain ; and it seems remarkable that guided by 
such a minute description Jilio identification should liave been so long 
delayed. It may be that this i.s partly owing to Sir A. Cunningham 
having already in his official report* identified the Mahadeva peak in the 
Kharakpur hills with the site just described by Hiuen Tsiang. But it 
had so happened th^t about two-mouths previous to my visiting Uren, 

I had occasion to be in the neighbourhood of the Mahadeva hill reforfed 
to by General Ounningham/ and I took advantage of the opportunity 
to visit the bill, book iu hand— with the pilgrim’s oecouujb and General 
Ounningham’s remarks side by sidp for reference om the^spot. And I 
confess, to being thoroughly disappointed. In thiii case certainly the 
remarks applied by Fergusson to another ident^catiou of General Cuu- 
ninghamTs are agaiu fully applioaBle, viz,^ that after arbitrarily altering 
the direction given by his author, he fails in every instance to “ bring 

* ArchcBolojicul Snrvdy of India RaportSf Vol. XV» p. Caloutta, 1882. 
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» 

*Hhe natural features of the country into accord Unth the doscripitonfi 
“ of the pilgrim.” 

. Mahddeva MU certainly not the That tho-Mahdd©va hill la* 
certainly not the site referred to by the pilgrim is evident from the 
following facts : — 

1st. It is not ** on the western frontier,” but rather on the eastern 
c frontier of I-lan-’isa-po-fa-to. 

2nd. It is not a small solitary hill/’ hut is within and among the 
hills and not a detached* hill ; it is only a lower 
shoulder of a higher hill of the range behind. 

Srd. Ithasno^*‘a double peak rising high ”-^the 2nd peak really 
. belongs to another hill of the range. 

4th. It has no “ successive crags heaped up ” — on the contrary its 

• * ^ ‘ sides are trim and sub-conical. 

5th. It has not ** to the west not far off ” any place suitable for a 
promenade. ** 

6th. It has none of the very numerous rock-markings described by 

* Hiuen Tsiang (so far as is known, and special inquiry 
^ and search for these were made). 

th. It has no remains of the several stipas erected on the site. 

^th. The hot springs are not “ to the west ” of the hill, but actually 
upon the *hill itself and on its eastern and N. E. 
^slope. 

, 9th. Lastly it has ho Buddhist remains, nor remains of any kind 
(except a small brick shrine about 4 feet square 
^ housing a linga [Mahddeva], ;ior is there any history 

or likelihood of there ever having been remains 
hereabouts ;«and the situation is so remote from rail 
and roadways and villages, that had any buildings or 
remains ever existed hero, it is scarcely possible that 
every trace of them could have been swept aWay.* 

Mt. Uren fully satisfies description' in every detaifs — Finding thus that 
the Mahddeva peak was certainly not the place referred ,to by the pil- 
grim, I was, at the time I stumbled on the* Uren ruins, on the outlook 
for a site whitsh would be more in harmony with the pilgrim’s account ; 
and that Mt.«>Uren* fully satisfies the^pilgi*im’s description, even to the 
minutest detail, will be abundantly evident from the following parti- 
culars : — * ^ , 

Situation of Mount Uren. — Mount*Uren is situated in the Mungir dis- 
« • 

* The Pawh Kumfir figure referred to by Genl. Cunninqham was found about 
' five miles from her© and is only a five-faced ‘ linga* (phallus). 
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tricl^nd on the Western frontier of the I-lan-na-po-fo-to (Hiranya-parva- 
ta) country, formerly included in the ancient kingdom of Magadha, 
and within the Buddhist Holy Land. It is about twenty miles distant ^ 
from the town of Mungir in a S. W. direction, and about seven miles 
south of the. present course of the Ganges, but in the rains the Granges 
flood reaches almost up to Uren. In the Survey map the name is spelt 
Oorein,” but the local pronunciation and spelling of the name is 
JJren, 

Local traditions . — Tradition is singularly meagre both in regard to 
the hill itself, and the ruins and remains at its base. The only story 
which is current amongst the villagers is, that the hill was formerly the 
abode of a demon or deified giant called Lorik, famous in the nursery 
tales of Bihar, And to this Lorik were ascribed the knbwn.markings on 
the hill, viz., the Zofd-mark, the two footprints, and that ' portion of the 
hill called * the house.* The existence of Buddha’s footprint and the 
numerous inscriptions on the summit* of the. hill, and a footprint and 
inscriptions at the S. E. base were, however, unknown to the villagers, 
until I pointed them out. • 

Conformation of Hill identical with Hiuen Tsiang's description.^^ 
Of the hill itself no more concise description could be ^ given than that,^ 
contained in Beal’s translation, ♦ viz., “ a small solitary hill with succes- 
sive crags heaped up.” The hill is also “ a small solitary mountainf 
with a double peak rising high.” In appearance, therefore, the hill 
literally satisfies both the original and alternative descriptions. The l],ilL 
is bare and devoid of vegetation, except in a few chinks in the rock 
where a scanty soil and debris have accumulated. Its black naked 
rocks', rising in a rugged series of crags abruptly froin the plain, give 
it a most weird appearance. The rock consists of granite of a pale 
bluish colour on fracture, and its surface, where unpolished, becomes 
covered over with a black lichen. The hill is isolated and solitary, 
being distant about two miles from the mass of the Mungir hills, here 
consisting of what Bychanan calls ‘ silicious hornstone and separated 
from these by a stretch of plain, now under rice cultivation. The height 
of the hill seems to be about 250 feet above the surrounding plain. The 
shape of the hill is seen in the accompanying sketch-map (see Plate I), 
which also indicates the position ^of the remains i£nd rock-markings. 
The southern peak is the higher a^d forms the true* summit of the hill. 

• 

* Loe. cit. 

t One of the translations gives ' mountaih ’ instead of hill, bat BbSlb shows 
that the word also means ' hill* and there are no mountains ^in this part of India. 

X Eastern India, 11, 166. It is commonly known as qaartsite. 
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m numerous remains noted by Hiuen Tsjiang identified seriat^n,'-^ 
In identifying seriatim the remains noted by Hiuen Tsiang, it is con- 
venient to describe these in a slightly different order to that given 
* by the pilgritn, as at least two* of the rock ** traces ” have lately been 
removed, respectively five and six years ago. 

The residence of the Yaksha^-^lst^ “ Above this mountain tojp is the old 
residence of the Yaksha (Vakula),** ffhis to the present day is one of the 
sights of the hill. The villagers call it Lorik kd ghar or ‘ the honse of 
Loi’ik the giant ’ (i. e., Yaksha). It is a someVhat flat area on the top of 
the hill, below the S. E. side of the sammit, and is surrounded on three 
sides by vaguely columnar rock, slightly suggestive*of rftde walls. 

The local survival of the name of the Yaksha, viz., Bakula . — In regard 
to the name of the Yaksha, viz., Vakula,* which in modoim Hindi 
becomes Bakula, it is remarkable to And the local survival of this naino 
and the awe in which it is still held. Immediately behind Uren is tlio 
mouth of a pass which leads iiito^the wild Singhol hills; and the pass 
and the hills beyond were the retreat of banditti till long after tho 
M'lhamraadan invasion. The older banditti are popularly alleged by 
the villagers to have been cannibals, and their raids are still spoken of 
by the lowlanders here with dread. These highland aborigines were 
•formerly called rahhas or * demons * by the pkins-people j and the 
oldest settlement of those lukslia or yaksha tribe.s is about five miles 
beyond the mouth jof the pass, and is called Bakura — which is identical 
with the name of tho ‘ yakiha ’ given by Hiuen Tsiang— i and r being 
interchangeable, and indeed such' interchange is the rule hereabouts ; 
thus the . common word gwdl, a cowherd, is ordinarily pronounced gvoar. 
And in Chinese transliteration r is expressed by 1. It is a common 
prjictice to name villages after their founders : thus Bakura village =3 
Hhe village of Bakura.’ And so great was the dread inspired by 
this Bakura that he is even now worshipped by tho semi-aborigines 
of the plains (the Dosadlis and Hwalas) at a shrine in the"^ village 
of Jalaliibadt, about eight miles east from Uren, under tho name of 
* Ban-Bahura Nath or the * Savage Lord Bakura.’ His imago is in basalt 
and represents a squat muscular man in a semi-sitting posture^ He has 
a large sensual head, thick lips and curly hair which latter is fastened 
in a coil with a scimitar-shaped dagger, as with the aborigines in 

* A Hindu legend of a ir'an-eating demon, bearing the somewhat similar name 
of VahOf is told in*tho Mah6bh&rafca (Wbceler’^ Transl, p. 110), tho demon Veiug slain 
by Bhima. Bat the great Asnra Rdj&, named Vaka, lived near the city Ekaohnkra , 
which is believed to bo within the modern district of Shihab^ , nbont two huudrod 
milos to tho north of (Iron. This may bo a Hindu version of tho Buddhist story. 

t And six miles north-east from Kharagpur, 
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^he ftarbufc Sculptures. - And it is interesting in regard to Hiueu 
Tsiang’g note tliat the Yaksha was converted to Buddhism, to find that 
^gse tribes had acquired profound' respect^ for the remains at Uren; for 
they had carried off from the ruins to the pass several inscribed Buddhist 
^ stones and images, some of which are reverently disposed under trees 
at the foot of the pass and others on the summit of the pass, where they 
are rudely worshipped by daubing with vermillion. And most of these 
fragments show fractures so sharp as to lead to the belief that they had 
been carried off and deposited where they now are very shortly after 
, the destruction of the Buddhist establishment at Uren. 

FooUrace of BtuUha.--2ni, Next to the north is a fooUrace of 
Buddha^ a foot and eight inches long^ and ‘perhaps sh inches wide and 
half an inch deep.*' This foot-trace of Buddha is to be found to the 
north of ' Lorik ka ghar ’ and about five yards from the 'summit of the 
hill; see No. 5 6n the plan (Plate* I). It is of the right foot, and its 
dimensions are 23 inches long by lO-J- inches broadband about'j to J inch 
in depth. It is directed to tlie N.N E, 

The footprint is partly natural and partly artificial, the outer border 
of the print, for the greater part of its extent, is outlined by a linear flaw 
in the granite rock, into which has poured a quartzoze material, part of 
which had been pickefl out to give greater distinctness to the outline. 
The inner border of the footprint is also a natural line, and the depres- 
sion of the heel and sole seem also natural ; but the it)ck, forming tho 
ball of the great toe and the marks of the toe-tips, has all been arti- • 
ficially chipped, tlie operation having been assisted by the rock ia 
this situation slightly tqpding to scale, or peel off in one or tw6 layers. 

• No chiselling seems to havp been resorted to, nor was it needed. In the 
depression from the root of, the toes to the, heel, tlie rock is highly polish- 
ed and contains traces of numerous inscriptions, all, except the one regis- 
tered in two lines on the ball of the toes, so indistinct as to give no legi- 
ble iinpression— -and even this one, I fear will prove unreadable. 

The stupa above fc^tprint.—drd^ “ Above it (the foot-trace of Buddhq) 
is a stupa erected." Five yards above the foot-trace, and in line with 
the direction in which it points, is a mound of-bricks, the most prominent 
feature on the hiU top, and suggestive of the remains of a small stdpa. 
The bricks are small, flattened and woU-baked, and many of them are 
, wedge-shaped. The narrowness qf the rocky hadb, about 12 feet 
by 12 feet, would not admit of a very large stdpa being built here. In 
the villagi below are collected nuBaerous bevelled and sculptured basalt 
blocks which formed the facings of snail stilpas. At the N/B, base 
of the brick mound is seen outcropping a part of the^ base of a thickly 
plastered wall, but its direction is nearly straight, and as it is dis- 
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. posed some Whftt rsdiatiogly to' the centre of the brick monndi msj^ 
be the rftmains-of a wall bounding a path leading up to the stipa; 
but as I had no leisure to explore the mound propofly, I left it un^ 
turbed. The yUlagere report that at the last quarrying operations, 
about four ^ars ago, the overseer carried ofi a black stone which was ^ 
on the top of this brick-mound, and there is a square arrangement of 
the sspei-ficial bricks around the centre of the mound suggestive of the 
existence of a small square shrine here. The^ position being on the very 
top of the hill, it is quite possible that there’ may have been herea rpla- 
.tivbly modem shrine to a Brahmanio god, erected on the mins of the 
stfipa and built with the bricks of the latter. Some of the villagers say 
that .the officer of the ‘fort’ had his house' here, but this is mani- 
festly absm-d, as there is no room for a dwelling house in such a 
circumscribed 'spot. This brick mound, therefore, demands careful 
exploration, although it is extremely’improbablo that any relics will bo 
found here, as the depth of bricks now remaining is only about 3 feet 
or so. 

* Buddha’s iojd-prtwt.— 4th. “ Again to the south is the impression on a 
••stone on which Buddha set down his Mun-chi-ha {himiika or water- 
“ vessel). In depth the Unes are about an inch and are like a flower with 
“ eight buds (or petals).” This mark, which is locally known as Lorik’s 
‘iof<i-mark’— beingthemodern term for the ancient kuniika, —ia 
still an absolutely fixed ppint, although the mark itself no longer exists, 

• the portion of rock on wliioh it was graven having been blasted about five 
years ago. Several of the villagers whom 1 separately interrogated led 
me always to the very same spot. Fortunately, however, in this case 
we are not dependent on the mere testimony of the villagers. On' 
several parts of the hill are sculptured on the rock the figures of stdpaa 
or chaityas of most elaborate patterns. Aud I observed that these groups 
of stdpa-figures have their apices pointing towards one or other of the 
footprints and other sacred markings. In this case, the ^up of stdpa- 
. figures which are situated immediately below, .and with their apices 
direotod towards the reported site of the lofd-mark are supplemented by 
figures of the lofd or water-vessel very specially and prominently dis- 
played ; see Plate II. 

The lot\i is here figured in no Jess than three and probably four 

different phases, vizt , : — i ' 

(a) The small single oirolp to the'left of the stdpa (No.^1, PI. II.), 
which is reported to be the exact foSsimile reproduction of 'the actual 
circumference of the body of the onginal lofd-mark— — now destroyed as 
above noted ; its diameter measures inches. 

(h) The elongated pear-shaped figure (No. 2, PI. II), immediatej^ 
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Dppdiite the circle, on the light of the stdpa, is ^e sK^. lot A seen in 
profile, with four leafy projections at rim and with rppe attached. * To 
prevent all mistake as to the object here represented, Jiho. Bhddhist * 
artist (probably a monk) has added the indication of the four fingers 
in the act of grasping the rope, from which the lofd is suspended. 

* (c) Below the circle, representing the circumference of the lofd^ 

is the profile of an ascetic’s pitcher (Np. 3), such as are still used by ^indti 
mendicants under the name of hamandalu. In ibis case also are repre- 
sented four fingers in the aOt of grasping the rope-handle of the lofA. 

(d) The looped figure (No. 4) by the side of the lofa profile on the 
right is evidently the coiled drawing rope of the lofa. When straightened 
out, it measures 3 feet 4| inches. 

• The remaining figures, except the large concentric circles (which 
may possibly represent cymbals, beiifg much too large ^er a* begging 
bowl), are merely accessories of worship, vi>., a pile of granular 
material (evidently intended for rice and sweetmeats) on a raised tray, 
and. the sanJeha or conch shell-trumpet (fig. 6) bldwn at the hours of 
worship also on a stand. These are evidently representative of tlip 
offerings and worship which were daily being made at the Zofd-priiit 
of Buddha, at the time when the drawing was executed? *Tho inscrip- 
tion, contained in tht base of this chaitya, seems to be merely the 
Buddhist creed, and is written in characters of the 8th or 9th century 
A. D. . 

Regarding the original /o^d-print, the villagers concur in report- 
ing that its depth was a little over the length of the terminal phalanx 
(1st joint) of the index-finger, thus concurring with the pilgrim’s 
•descrip'tion of “ about an inch deep.” The small circle, above noted as 
measuring inches across, is said to have been equal to the circum- 
ference of the shoulder of t*he Ze.^d-print ; but the rim of the print was 
of about one inch greater width all round than the base, and the whole 
depression was ornamented ‘ like a flower ’ (N, B . — this was a sponta- 
neous expression of one of the villagers, thus agreeingwith the pilgrim’s 
account.) It is not recollected by the villagers how many petals werO 
represented: but in the Zo/d-profile (fig. 2), represented to the right of 
the stupa-figure, are four petaloid appendages to the rim, two of which 
are distinctly subdivided (see also larger tracing No. &a, at the foot of 
Plate II) thus affording evidence of the subdivision pf the Sower into 
eight petals as described by Hiuen Hsiang, • 

Furthtr, the villagers report •that • all around the Zo^d- print, the 
rock was highly polished and covered ^ with numerous inscriptions in* 
unknown characters. That the rock hereabouts was highly polished, !• 
^find to be the case as the rock containing the Zofd-print was on a ter- 
B 
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race, about feet above the plane of its sfdpa-figures below, and aepor- 
tion of this old surface, about four, feet above the site of Zofd-print, 
has escaped dislodgement by the blasting and shows iiowards its lower 
border a commencing area ol high polish. Finally the ?ofci-print was 
situated on the southern portion of the hill (see Plate I) as stated by 
the pilgrim. 

F^t^printaof the Yalisha.--b^. “Not far to the south-east of this 
“ spot ai'e the foot- traces of the Taksha Vakula. They are about 1 
foot 6 or 6 inches long, 7 or 8 inches wide and in depth less than 2 
“ inches.** In the exact direction and position here indicated, vw., ^ 
south-east from the Zofd-mark and at a distanqe of.abont 100 yards, were 
the two “footprints of Lorik** (see No.^ on Plate 1.) These marks, 
which were well-known to the villagers were blown up only four years 
ago. The two footprints were each about 18" long by 7 or 8 inches 
wide (described by villagers respectively as one hath (cubit) and two 
palm-breadths) and about 2 inches in depth. The divisions of the 
toes were clearly incised, and the surrounding stone was highly 
polished. One footprint was in front of the other, and they tended 
S. B. in the direction of Lorih-hd ghar^ the abode of the yaksha. 

I would here refer to the unfortunately erratic manner in which these 
blasting operations are being conducted. At thisiparticular part of the 
hill the only portion of the rock blasted was that which contained those 
two footprints ai\d about feet on either side of them— as if this over- 
seer (a European) had purposely demolished these ancient marks. I 
holiove the fact really is, that these markings were made on the most 
compact and undecomposed rock— the so-called jitd pathar ‘the living 
stone * of the quarriers, and its highly polished surface attracted their, 
unkind attention. 

Colossal statue of Buddha, — 6th. “ Behihd these traces of the Yaksha 
“ is a stone figure of Buddha in sitting posture about six or seven feet 
“ high." No superficial trace of this imago now exists, unless a small 
splinter of basalt, which I found a few yards lower down and which had 
formed part of some image, can he considered as such. At this site, 
however, is a hollow, between two shoulders of rock, which has become 
filled up with the debris of ages, so it is possible that excavation hero 
might reveal tra/ses of this statue. 

Buddha's promenade. — 7th. “ Next to the wei^t (of Yaksha’s foot- 
“ prints), not far off, is a place ^here Buddha walked for exercise.’' 
In the situation here indicated is a narrow level tract between two long 
massive shoulders of rock, see Plate No. III. Before the great accumu- 
. lation'of debris had taken p^ace, the rock on either side must have 
stood up like walls and bounded a rocky lane— a most suitable pro- 
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menide for the great ascetic, ’affording an outlook only to the distant 
hills and overhead the sky. 

* Maries where Buddha sat down. — 8th. “ Below a corner of the south- 
east side of the mountains is a great stone. On this are marks caused 
by Buddha sitting thereon. The marks are .about an inch deep, 5 
*feet 2 inches long and 2 feet h inch wide. Above them is built a 
stdpa.*’ Julien, however, notes* the, existence of a cave here in which 
Buddha dwelt. He says “ Au has d’uiie caverne situ^e au Sud-est ; " 
yet, Beale makes no remark when giving a different translation, vu., 

‘ corner.* It will be seen presently that Julien’s translation seems the 
correct one. 1 have left tjje identification of this site to the last, because 
the whole of the old surface o£ the S. B. corner of the hill has been 
removed by blasting, and the markings on the rock hero must have' been 
demolished by the quarriers. Evidence, however, is stiUoxtant of tlje 
former existence of a Buddhist sacred spot within the quarried area 
near the point marked No. 7 on PJate I, “ on the south-east side of 
the hill,** On the vertical face of the rock, aboift twenty and thirty 
yards to the south and S. W. of that spot, are carved two stupas pointii^ 
to tliat spot, and the old surface of the rock on the verge of the quarry and 
about seven or eight yards above that spot shows the comfiieucomont of 
an area of high polish such as is only found at the sacred spots ; and hero 
are numerous traces of short inscriptions but jrnostly illegible. Evidence 
also is found of the existence of a cave hero. On this edge of the 
quarry, in comparatively * modern Devanagarti characters, is out the 
inscription Jdju ghatir, t. e., ‘JajiVs cave or house.*! This Jajd wrfs 
evidently a modern occupant of the cave in whicli Buddha formerly 
.dwelt,* which was close* to the large pipal tree (Ficus religiosa), see 
No. 7 on Plate I, and which was removed by the railway quarriers. 
But the villagers possess ho tradition of any ascetic or local wortliy of 
the name of Jaju, nor indeed were they aware of the existence of this 
inscription, till I pointed it out. He must have lived several genera- 
tions ago. The greater portion of this side of the hill was blasted about 
thirty years ago, but farther blasting was done three years ago and 
also this year, (tnd as the ballast coolies gather up fragments of bricks as 
well as stones, the remains of the stdpa here must have been removed. 
In a hollow in thep rock immediately to the west of tips are the numer- 
ous remains of brol^en bricks presumably those of the stdpa. * 

• The ’Hot Springs in relation to Vren, — The ^bove are the remains 

* Op. cif., Ill, p. 70. • 

t Ohaiir is the Mithila vernacular for a dwelling, and thia portion of 

Monghjr district is iaoluded within the Mithila range of dialect. GaiKHaoN's « 
Bihar Feasant life, p. 83 J.. • 
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noled by Hiuen Tsiang as existing on tbe Kill But immediately follow- 
ing the pilgrim’s description of the hill is the paragraph : “ To the west 
of this are six or seven hot springs. The watea is exceedingly hot. 
To the south the country (i-lan*no) is bounded by great mountain 
forests in which are many wild elephants of great size. Leaving this 
kingdom, Ac.” , ' 

Goperal Cunningham considers tbls note regarding the hot springs 
as being related to the description of Buddha’s hermitage on the hill. 
But that it is so related, is open to doubfin view of the fact that (a) 
Hiuen Tsiang, as Beale remarks,* was evidently writing from the capital 
of 1-lan-no-po-fo-to, not having himself visited thi^ hill^ and (6) the pre- 
ceding paragraph seemingly disposes of ijiis hill with the words, “ For- 
** merly when Buddha subdued the Yaksha, ho commanded him not^to 
‘‘.kill men nor eat their flesh. Having respectfully received the law of 
“ Buddha, he wjis born in heaven, and the succeeding paragraph would 
seem to refer to the country of I-lan-no and not to this hill. 

This paragraph therefore, regarding the direction of the hot springs, 
may equally well be taken as indicating their direction from the capital 
instead of from the hill. West from the capital of ‘ I-lan-no po-fo-to 
which, as before noted, Vivien de Saint Martin, Fergusson and Cunning- 
ham are agreed was situated at or near the present town of Mungir, 
are two groups of hot springs the water of which “ is exceedingly hot,” 
viz.y the hot springs of Janamkund, distant about 20 milest to the south 
west, and the hot spring* of Bhimband, distant about 25 miles to the 
S. S. W. and mentioned by General Cunningham. Dr. Buchanan visited 
those springs about the year 1810 and found the temperature of the 
waters to bo in both oases 150° Fah.J. And a fnore modern observation 
records the temperature as being 14 j 5°P. and 146* 1°F. respectively. § 

But even were the reference to the hot "fepiungs taken as an essential 
part of the description of the hermitage hill, then hot springs are still 
to be found not far off from Uren, and in a direction not altogether out 
of keeping with the pilgrim’s description. The hot springs of Singlu 
•ilikh are about three miles due south from Ureh, and the hot springs of 
Janamkund are about twelve miles south-east from Uren; but, as a 
range of hills intervenes, the road leading from Uren to both of the 
above springs proceeds south-west for about four miles so as to get 
round the shoulder of this range of hills. So that on enquiring from 
certain villagers, at U^en, the way*to the hot springs of Singhi Rikh 

* Op. citf ii, foot-note, No. 11, pf 190. *■ 

^ ^ t The pilgrim does not specify any distance for the springs. 

J Eattsm India, II, p. 198. 

J' L. A. WA'bDKLii, J. A. 6. B. Vol. LIX, II, p. 226. 
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and ^anamka^d, I was directed to go south^westf and only subsequently 
ascertained that these springs really lay to the south and south-east 
rpspeotively. . 

To describe, therefore, these springe* in general terms as lying t<Jr 
the west of Uren is perhaps allowable under the circumstances, as the 
' pilgrim was noting down a mere hearsay report, and the determination 
of such niceties of direction for distant places, where tortuous passages 
among hills are concerned, is possible even in modem times only to those 
provided with a compass.* At each of these two sites the hot water 
outflows at six or seven separate springs. 

Remains on^ additional to those noted by Hiuen Tsiang.-^ln ad- 
dition to the above described remains and markings noted hy Hiuen 
Tsiang, I observed on the hill the following additional remains 

(a) Part of a roch-cut inscription in large cmdform headed 
characters on the summit of the hiM about four feet to the east of 
Buddha’s footprint, (see No. 4, Plate IV.) The rock here is much 
scaled, so that only a fragment of the inscription is apparent. The 
inscription seems to be in 6 or 6 lines. The fragment given in the pla^o 
is the only portion legible and seems to be a portion of the 3rd line. 
This inscription is bounded by four lines forming a square with a 
side of about 7 feol^; the borders of which are in exact relation to 
Buddha’s foot-print. , 

(&) Short rock-cut inscription in later Gupta characters, on highest 
peak of rock, and about three feet above Buddha’s footprint. See No. 5, 
Plate IV). 

(c) Innumerable names in a great variety of archaic characters 
cover the surface of tock, at the summit for several square yards. 
G’hese are written across one another in eveiy direction, and are evi- 
dently in most part the names of pilgrims. On such an exposed situa- 
tion and worn away by the feet during so many centuries, the words are 
well nigh obliterated and will I fear prove quite illegible. The ordinary 
process of copying by ink-impression is much too rough for such mark- 
ings and only indicaffes those written in the larger sized letters. On 
one part of the rock, at No. 9 on map, are characters of a distinctly 
Burmese *lype forming a closely written series of about ten lines. 

(d) A footprint with modern Hindi inscriptions and traces of 
words in older charactere is found on the south-east portion bf the hill at 

• the point marked No* 6 on Plate I.* The footpyint* measures 24 inches 
in lengtln^ by 9 inches in breadth ; its outline is rather indistinct, and 
compared with Buddha’s footprint it has a relatively modern appeamnee— 
the presence, however, of same letters in* the Kutila character slfow that 
it must be of considerable age, although probably subsequent to the 
time of Hiuen Tsiang. 
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(e) Numerous chaitya figures sculptured on the rock on"* vafious 
parts of the hill. The site of these are indicated on Plate I, and they 
all have their apices pointing to one or other of the holy spots. On the 
base of the large chaitya figure of the 2ofd-mark, and also on a vertical 
oue at the south-west corner of the hill, are inscriptions, but these Seem 
merely to contain the Buddhist creed. 

Resume of evidence identifying, Mb. JTren with the hill described by 
Hiuen Tmnt/.— Taking a brief rSsume of the evidence for the identifica- 
tion of Mt. Uren, with the hill described by Hiuen Tsiang, we see that 
the identity is proved by 

1st. The geographical position. 

2nd. The physical conformation of the hill. 

3i’d. The actual presence and co-existence of all the very numerous 
( «« oand specialized remains and rock-markings noted by 

Hiuen Tsiang. ^ 

4th. The very numerous voti^ve Buddhist statues and chaityas and 
the thousands of names carved on rock, indicating a 
^ sacred place of Buddhist pilgrimage. 

6th. The survival of the old tradition recorded by Hiuen Tsiang 
that the hill-top was the abode of a demon, and his 
abode and footprints and the /ofd-nvark still being point- 
ed out, and the survival of the name and worship of 
‘ the Savage Lord Bakura* 
c 

The Remains at Bask op the Hill. 

I nCw proceed to describe the superficial remains at the base of the 
hill. Running out from the north base of Mt. Uren is a small flat and 
somewhat rocky spur on the northern extremity of which is situated 
the village of Uren. Occupying the north-eastern portion of this spur 
and adjoining the base of the hill, is a terraced area of broken bricks 
and fragments of Buddhist statues and hewn stones, locally known as 
\'fndardaun hd garh—the fort of Indardaun, see No. 13 on Plate 1. 
Indardaun (the Indradyumna of Buchanan*), whose name still lingers in 
the memory of the people, was the reigning king of Magadha, at the 
time of the Muhammadan invasion in 1195 A. D., and he is believed by 
Buchanan to have' been one of the Pala dynasty which was Buddhist, 
and on his flight from Bengal he is^ stated to have built the temple of 
jagarndth, the original Buddhist character of which seems undoubted. 

The so-called ^ garh' or fort, evidefitly a Although it is 

not improbable that some of Indardaun’s troops may have occupied this 

e Mestem India, II, 23. Also Oanningham’s Repta,, 111, p. 182. 
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post^^rhen being hard-pressed by the Mahammadan invaders, -*-the his- 
torical accounts, however, state that his troops fled without offering resis- 
tance — still the wljole appearance o£ the place seems to justify the belief 
that the so-called ' garh * or fort at TJren was originally and essentially 
a Buddhist monastery. It is much too small in size for a fort, nor has it 
' the outline ditch or earthworks of one or any cavity or depression 
within. On the other band it teems with fragments of Buddhist statues 
and rough-hewn lintels and door- jambs, and seems to have been an 
almost solid mass of brick buildings. An old resident states that when 
the greater part of the ruins were being dug up for bricks on the con- 
struction of the §,djoiuing railway embankment over thirty years ago, 
the appearance revealed was that of innumerable small rooms, and in 
one of these he saw on a shelf-like recess in the wall a folded-up cloth 
like a sash, which crumbled to dust on being touched. • » • 

Historic reference to this monastery, — No mention is made by Hiuen 
Tsiang of a monastery at this place : this may be owing to liis not hav- 
ing himself visited the locality. That a monastery did exist at such a 
sacred place, hallowed by the residence of Buddha and containing so many 
visible ** traces ** of his presence, and itself a place of pilgrimage, may be 
considered certain. From another source wo find what seems a reference 
to this monastery. TJjie fullest accounts of Buddha’s life, yet known, are 
preserved in the Southern Scriptures, and f^om these it would appear 
that this hill is the place where Buddha spent the Vassa (rains — July to 
September, the so-called Lent) of the sixteenth season of his ministry. 
Reference is only made to one occasion on which Buddha converted* a’ 
solitary man-eating demon ; and both the Sinhalese* and the Burmesef 
versions of the legend* agree in placing the scene at the place spelt 
respectively A-low and A-la-wi, which bears a remarkably close resem- 
blance to the name of Ureir—seeing that the old Sinhalese and Burmese 
translators being unable to pronounce the letter r, either elided it or 
substituted an Z, thus habitually mangling Indian names. The general 
details of the attendant circumstances of that event also favour the view 
that this wa^^ the sjpme incident which Hiuen Tsiang narrates. The 
Sinhalese version further states that the place was 30 yojanas (t, e., over 
400 miles hccording to Sinhalese calculation}) distant from the great 
Jetavana Yihara near S'ravasti, which St. Martiu§ indicated and Genl. 

* Spence Habdy’s Man. of Buddhisth, 2nd ed., p. ^9. 

t BieiNDET’s Legend of Gautama, I^p. 241. 

} According to Indian calonlation, the jojana is considered to be only aboitt 
seven miles. It is generally believed, however, to havS been greater than this in 
ancient times. 

§ £oc. Gtt., p. 35&i 
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Cunningham'* afterwards identified as a spot in the neighhourhdbd of 
Sdhet-Mahet in S. Oudh, and the direct distance hence to Uren is by 
. the map about thrQe hundred miles, but by road it would be much 
greater. Both versions note that the place was near the Ganges, and 
that the demon* killed and ate human beings, and was converted 
by Buddha. The Sinhalese acc6unt states that the abode of the demon 
in thu forest was high and conspipuous as this hill is ; and the Burmese 
versiojl further states that Buddha spent herein the sixteenth Season/' 
and adds ** on that spot where so glorious and unexpected a conversion 
** had taken place a monastery was erected'' 

« As the hill of Uren itself offered no room for a monastery this 
would naturally be built on the spur at the base, now occupied by the 
mounds of brick ruins. ' 

, Sketch of' its extent and supeifcial remains. — In the accompanying 
map (Plate I) will be seen the position, extent and outline of the mass 
of brick debris, which seems to bq the ruins of the monastery. I should 
mention that in surveying the siteK took the measurements by pacing, and 
cue step is taken as being equivalent to one yard. Before the railway 
excavations commenced about thirty years ago, the ruins are said to have 
formed high mounds of bricks outlining the position of the walls. But 
the railway operations removed all the superficial bricks and the greater 
portion of the foundation of the walls were also dug up. The old 
villagers report tjiat the bricks thus exhumed from the foundations were 
of enormous size, viz.y about 18 inches x 10" or 12" and of a thickness 
like ordinary modern bricks. Notwithstanding the hundreds of cart- 
loads of. bricks thus dug up and removed, it is said that a considerable 
portion of the foundation still remains intact underneath the present . 
mounds of brick debris ; so that excavation may yet reveal the exact plan 
of the building. The surface of those terraced mounds is strewn with 
fragments of statues and other sculptured stones. At the point marked 
No. 14 on the map are fragments of what appears to be a life-sized 
.standing statue of Buddha, and these seem to be more or less in situ. 
The numerous Buddhist images throughout the village are reported 
to have been all collected from this site and earned to -^here they now 
are for greater safety. At the point marked No. 15 on the map were 
exhumed two ornamented pillars. The points, marked No. 18 on the 
map, indicate unusqally high mounds of broken bricks and rough-hewn 
granite blocks. There «'s no evidence that any large village ever existed 
here. & 

Multitude of inscribed images and votive chaityas.-^The multitude of 
inscribed Buddhist images and votive chaityas of high artistic merit is 
• Arch. a. JUpt., I. 534. 
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onl^o be accounted for on the supposition that this was a famous place 
of pilgrimage in olden times. The stone employed is, with few excep- 
tions, a fine, almost homogeneous bluish ^asalt, which is worked into a 
high polish. No such rock exists in the neighbourhood. The curved 
appearance of several of the sculptured slabs shows that they formed 
’ portions of small stupas, such as those which existed on the hill. 
These blocks were clamped together yvith iron bolts. . 

The Inscriptions ,— every image bears an inscription. This, in 
most instances, is merely the Buddhist crcod, commencing with ‘ Otn ye 
dharnimOrhetUf &c.,* such as is usually engraved on votive images. But 
a few of the longer, inscriptions may contain interesting information. 
For one of these see No. 3, Plato IV. Four of these inscriptions are 
inf the curious cuneiform headed character, found in tho upper rock-cut 
inscription, with wodge-liko terminations to tho up-strokbs, suggestive 
of the old Assyrian style of letters. These appendages are also attached 
laterally to certain of tho letters. Tlds is possibly tho saiifo character 
as that contained in tho two specimens, referred* to by Mr. Beiidall* 
as not having yet been decipb.ered by archroologists, but he does n^t 
appear to have figured them. This form of character, although Sanskritic 
has little in common with tho stylo o£ tho so-calloU * nail-headed ’ 
characters, oven werc^tho apex of tho triangle directed downwards in- 
stead of up. That their style is distinctly wcJgo-hcaded is evident 
from the rock-cut inscription, shown in No. 4, Plato I V ; and it will be 
interesting to find, if they have a north-weSt origin. Mr. Fleet also . 
notesf having lately received from Gaya a specimen of what may 
possibly bo this character in an inscription on tho bottom plate of a 
brass imago of Buddha, which he has not yet made out. Tho three 
inscriptions, shown in Nos. 1, 2, and 4, of Plato IV, of which tho first two 
are entire and scorn to contain the Buddhist creed, may afford a key to 
this rare style of character. The stylo of the characters sliows that 
the majority of the inscriptions date from the 8th to tlio 12th century 
A. D. ; but the Ictteijs of tho rock cut wedge-headed inscription when 
divested of their cuneiform appendages arc almost Asoka-like. One of 
tho smallei; inscriptions kindly translated by Dr. Hooriile runs ‘This 
is the pious gift of Sri Udaya.’ 

Old Tank-names in the vicinity , — It is worth while, he^e, to give a 
list of tho names of the old tanks or ponds (pukJiar) in the vicinity ; 
especially as the names are evidently ancient, ^nd survivals of names 
which are flow meaningless to tho villagers. 

* Journey in Nepal^ if’c.j p. 61-, 188^. 

t Corpus Inacriptionum Indicarurn, Vol. Ill, p. 19, Calc., 1889. 

G 
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1. Dhika knoda gadrdhi. 

2. Shamdr gafhi pukLar. 

3. Kumukhar. 

4. Jh&r Kathi pukhar. 

5. Sarpanddni pukhar, 

6. Amrourd do. 

7. Sahdu do. 

8. Sitahi do. 

9. IJraijd do. 

The first three are in the immediate vicinity of Uren^ and the others 
Tirithin to of a mile of that place. In connection with the first 
named 1 would note that Oadrahha is said^to be the name of the house- 
keeper of the Yaka of A-low* (Uren), and it is remarkable that 
the tank" retaiins the old Hindi word kunda in stead of pukhar. The 
second tank is at the side of the so-called garh or fort, and seems to be 
named in *this relation. As this, tank borders what is evidently the 
monastery, it is possible that Shamdr may be a corruption of Shaman = 
Skt, ‘S'ramana* a Buddhist monk. Tho third tank-name may mean 
the “Prince’s** [Sakya] or tho “potter’s** tank — there have been 
no potters livirig hero within the recollection of tho villagers.! The 
fourth name evidently means tho tank of ‘ the **Kath forest * — Kath is 
the name of a kind of treo«^occasionally worshipped by the aboriginal 
Musahars, and is to bo found some miles ofi, although not now near 
this tank. 

The purity of the Buddhism, — Tlie purity of the form of Buddhism 
prevailing at this establishment is evidenced the almost total ab- 
sence of Siivaic images and tho very orthodox nature of the truly 
Buddhist images, and this is in keeping with Hiuen Tsiang’s statement 
that most of the monasteries in this district were of the Hinayina 
school — the more primitive and pure sect. The majority of the images 
represent Buddha in the meditative form, others show him in a sitting 
. posture as Teacher expounding the Law, and a few, represent him standing 
and entering into the state of Parinirvdna, Ho is as frequently re- 
presented crowned, as with the tonsure. The monkey episode and the 
crouching elephant are frequent accessories. Tho central supporting 
figure in nqost o& the basements is a squat human male figure with , 
snake-like locks of hair, see Plate lY, No. 2. The upper two-thirds of 
a female figure in sandstone with leafy ornaments are somewhat after the 

* fipxNCS Habdt p. 2T0. 

t [The name means neither. It is a oontraotion of Skr. Kumhhapushkara, lit. 

* jar-tank ^ It oontiuns no reference either to a prince or a potter. Ed.] 
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atyK of tlie Mathnri scnlptares figured by General Ounningbam.’* At 
a bamlot about a mile to the west is a. perforated screen and a portion 
of a slab with an elegant scroll design. ^ 

The only trace of impurity, observed by me, was found in a small 
four-armed figure of Avalokite4vara and a small highly carved marble 
* image of the Bodhisattva Tdra of the Nepalese and Tibetan Buddhists. 
On the back of the latter image is inscribed the Buddhist creed in 
mediaaval Kutila characters, and in the base are portrayed the seven 
treasures of a Ohakravarti raja, such as S'akyamuni was to have been, had 
he not adopted the life of an ascetic ; (1) a wheel (chakra-ratna), 

(2) elephant (JmsH-wtna)^ (3) horse (aha-ratm)t (4) a jewel on a trifid 
pedestal (manikya-ratna), (5). a general (sendpati-ratna), (6) a minister 
{^rahapati-ratna) and (7) a good wife (strUrahia). 

In its palmy days, this rocky hill, studded with stfip^fs and its puo- 
fusion of images and ministering monks, must have formed a most pic- 
turesque sight. 

Date and mode of destruction of this Buddhist estadlishmbnt. • 

Buddhism is known to have been the state-religion in Magadha so 
late as the reign of Maliipala, whoso inscription, notifying this fact, is 
dated 1026 A. D. It ^ould thus appear, in Magadha, at least, to have been 
little, if at all, affected by the Brahmanical persecution under S'ankar- 
aoharya.f General Ouimingham statesj that Buddhism “ continued to bo 
the dominant religion of Magadha from the middle of the eighth century* 
“ down to the time of the Muhammadan conqiiestf when the monasteries 
were destroyed, and the monks put to death by the ruthless and il- 
literate Musalmans,” But it is not apparent on what grounds the 
General makes the latter portion of this statement, and the attitude to- 
wards Buddhism of the Pdla kings, subsequent to Mahipala, does not 
yet appear to be definitely known. Some evidence, however, seems to 
be available regarding the approximate date and mode of destruction of 
this Buddhist establishment at Uren which favours the above statement. 
The latest Buddhist inscriptions on the images are written in medieval 
Nagari characters, such as commenced to be current about the 12th and 
I3th centuries A. p. And local tradition ascribes the destruction of 

the * garh* and the temples containing the images '(Buddhist) to the 

• 

* Arch, Survey Reports., vol. I, pi. 40, and vol. III, pi. 6. 

t ** Cednt dans ca tamps (9th oantivy A. B.) qnaparurant des ennomis torriblea, 
pour las bonddistas. (Jankaraatchareia ot son disciple Bataaicbareia, qni ezterminir* 
ent la Bonddisme, la premier dans le Bengale,*la second, Ori^^a."— Tabsnath in 
Vassilief s Le Bouddisv^, p> 63. 

% Arch. Survey Report., vol. Ill, 119. 
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Pathan soldiery at the Muhammadan invasion of Bihdr, which ;e^ent 
took place in 1195 A. D. under the Af^an General Baj^tydr Kbilji * 
Stevvartt states that Indradyumna’s troops fled without offering any 
resistance ; thus the teeming monasteries wore left unpt'oteoted, and the 
Muhammadans appear to have regarded the monks as the soldiery of 
the enemy, and massacred them wholesale. What happened in the 
neighbpuring monastery of Bihar r(t;t7idm) has been chronicled by one 
of the historians of the invaders, and it is typical of what must have 
happened a few days later at Uren. He saysj “Muhammad Bakhtydr 
“ with great vigour and audacity rushed into the gate of the fort and 
** gained possession of the place. Great plunder fell into the hands of 
“ the victors. Most of the inhabitants of the placo were Brahmans with 
“ shaven heads. They wore put to death. Large numbers of books 
“ were found there ; and when the Muhammadans saw them, they called 
“for persons to explain their contents, hut all the men had been killed, 

“ It was dlsdovered that the whole fore and city loas a place of study (madra- 
“ sail). For in the tfindi language the word vilidra means ‘ a collego.* “ 
luf the above account tho occupants of the monasteries are described as 
* Brahmans wdth shaven heads.* These wore quite evidently Buddliist 
monks, as tho rude idol-hating invaders were ignorant of the religious 
distinctions of the Indians, and having killed all^the Buddliist monks, 
tho subsequent historian moi^ely designates the massacred priests by tho 
title of the surviving priests of the people. In support of this view 
is the reference to shaven heads, which condition is a characteristic of 
Buddhist monks, and not of Brahman priests, who leave a tail of 
hair uncut at the crown and do not differ, in this respect from the 
laymen. 

Invading Muhammadans the destroyer$,’^This tradition is also fully 
supported by tho appearance of the remains. The deep-rooted respect 
paid by Hindds to images and idols of every description, oven though 
these be of strange gods, is as well known as is the Muhammadan’s re- 
•ligious abhorrence of images ; and Pathans are amongst the most fana- 
tical of Muhammadans. Most of the large statues have been shivered 
into pieces, and of the smaller ones scarcely any have escaped serious 
mutilation ; and that tho mutilation was deliberately done is evident 
from the he^ds being broken off and features chipped, even when these 
were in depressed positions and not readily reached; the marks of 
hatchet cuts are also vMble. This same spirit for mutilating images, 

^ ♦ f 

• Blocumann in Statist'^Ciil Acc.^ Bengal^ XV, p. 63. Stbwaet {Hist, Bengal^ p. 
89), puts the date at 1199 A. D. 

t Xfoc. cit. 

X Uinhdj-i-Sircif in Jhlaqdt-%-Ndf%Ht transl by Elliot, II, p. 306. 
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on rHigions grounds, still survives amongst Muhammadans. ' I lately 
witnessed in Upper Burma this work of destruction taking place under 
very similar circumstances to what obtained at Uren, viz.y a force, con- 
sisting mainly of Muhammadan (and these mostly Pajhan, i, e., Afghani 
troops invading a country actively Buddhistic and hoai’y with the anti- 
equity of its Buddhist monuments. Although stringent orders had: been 
issued to respect the temples and they* teeming images, it was found* im- 
possible to repress the Muhammadan soldiery from clandestinely mutilat- 
ing the very numerous alabaster images of Buddha which abounded in 
every village. One image would be dashed against another, and the head, 
thus broken ofF, used jis an instrument to mutilate the features of all the 
other images within reach, and the heads finally thrown far away. Had 
thfise men been altogether unrestrained, the work of destruction must 
have been enormous. As further illustrating the fanatical Spirit of these 
Muliammadan invaders is tlie historical note* regarding tlieir invasion of 
Koch Bihar: the chief (Mir Juinlal^ issued “ directions to*dcs troy all 
the idolatrous temples and to erect mosques in thofr stead. To evince 
his zeal for religion, tlie General liimself with a battle-axe broke the 
celebrated imago of Narain, the principal object of worship of the 
Hindus of that province.'* This image is known to bd the mutilated 
image of Buddha, still at Koch Hajo and worshipped by Hindus under 
the name of Madhab, one of the titles of Navayana or Vishnu. And at 
Uren itself, when photographing the two ornamental, pillars which are 
now deposited in the garden of a Muhammadah gentleman of the place, 
I expressed a regret that the figures had been mutilated ; on which 
the aforesaid gentleman stated that when the pillars were exhumed a 
few years ago, some of the features still remained entire, but he 
with his own hands completed the mutilation, as otherwise he could not 
have tolerated the pillars near his dwelling. 

MedioBval Bralimanic idols similarly destroyed . — At the time of 
Hiuon Tsiang’s visit to Magadha in the seventh century, although the 
dominant religion was J3uddliism, many Brahraanical temples with their 
priests existed throughout the country. One such small Brahmanical 
temple appears to liave becomo established at Uren, at the point marked 
No, 16 on Plate I. It was far removed from the Buddhist settlement 
and it enshrined one or all of the following idols, which are .still found 
there : — 

(1) A four (P) armed Darg&. 

(«) A Hara-Gauri (Siivatnd I^arvati). ^ 

(3) A pot-bellied god squatted in frDnt of a palm-leaf-like 
canopy ? (Gane^a).. 

* Stbwart Ihid.y p. 289. 
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The last noted idol has an inscription in mediffival Nigari, ahd all 
of them are of yeiy coarse workmanship. But here is the interesting 
point, as bearing on the destruction of the Buddhist settlement : all 
these Brdhmanio images have been mutilated in exactly the same manner 
as the Buddhist images : the heads being broken ofE and the features 
deliberately smashed. No Hindds, nor the hill tribes, who especially 
worship stones, even unsculptureyd, could have been the destroying 
agents here. It is, therefore, only reasonable to believe, as the local 
tradition relates, that the Muhammadan invaders, not discriminating 
between Buddhist and Brahmanic images, mutilated both alike. Uren, 
it is to be noted, must have felt the full force of the invasion, as it 
lay directly in the line of route to Mungir, a stronghold in which the 
invaders soon established themselves, as it seems to have been the 
second town in Southern Bihar at that period. 

Conservation of Buddhist images by the Hindus , — The relatively good 
state of preservation in which many of these fragments of Buddhist 
images are found after the lapse of so many centuries is directly due to 
the extreme veneration, in which images of every kind are held by Hindu 
villagers. The numerous Buddhist images and sculptured stones, now 
collected on the' brick mound, marked No. 16 on Plate VI, which seems to 
be the ruins of the deva temple and is now the KaH shrine of the village, 
are reported to have been gathered by the Hindds from the ruins of the 
garh and deposited there, where they now are treasured up. And as 
further fragments from time to time are unearthed, they are added to the 
collection or deposited under one or other of the pipal (Ficus religiosa) 
trees in the village, where the larger ones are worshipped by daubing 
with red lead. The images of Buddha are thus worshipped under the 
names of Mai ( = mother) or Ghandi Mai, Parhati or Bevi ( = goddess), 
all of them names of Shiva’s consort — the mild benign expression of the 
images being interpreted as indicating a female ; and the votive chaityas 
are worshipped as lingas (phallus). In such veneration are these images 
held that I had the greatest difficulty in copying the inscriptions and 
taking the photographs. The villagers at first gathered in a rather 
threatening manner, and said that they would not allow their gods to 
be desecrated by the hands of any person, whether Hindd or not. I ex- 
plained to them that these Buddhist images were not Hindu gods at all ; 
but the villagers still persisted in saying that they had for generations 
become accustomed to regard these images as the grama-devati (village- 
gods) of the place, and they would not now give up that belief . Ul- 
timately they were somewhat appeased on my promising to touch the 


* Blochminn, oc. cit * 
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imag^ as little as possible, and to replace them again exactly as I found 
them ; but seeing that the process was a rather tedious one, a guard was 
always kept at tha place to see that I did not carry off any of the 
stones. 

Such an attitude on the part of the villagers — who are here mostly 
bigoted B&bhans of the Bajpdt caste and possibly descendants of the 
original Buddhist community — has undoubtedly tended to conserve 
these remains. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the protection thus offered 
by Hindds to Buddhist images is knowingly given out of pious regard 
for Buddhism. This is not the case. In every instance the images are 
cherished in the belief that they are truly Hindd gods. The real at- 
titude of Hindds towards Buddhist images is well seen at Bodh Qayd 
whore the Hiudd pilgrims to the adjacent Brahmanical shrines *may bo 
seen scowling and even spitting upon the Buddhist images now con- 
served there by Government. Indeed the Gaya pilgrimage, which 
every good Hindu must perform is one of direct hostility to Baddhisra— 
the great Oayd Asura demon, whose suppression is the raison d^etre of thi# 
pilgrimage, being none other than Buddha himself. This should bo well 
considered by those who believe that the adoption dl Buddha as an 
incarnation of Vishnu <by certain of the Hindds in mediroval times ne- 
cessarily implies that Buddhism disappeared from India by amicable 
amalgamation with Brahmanism. • 

Ooncluding remarks . — In conclusion, I woufd draw especial attention 
to the following points, the importance of which is indeed self-evident, 
viz.f 

Ist. The necessity for Government-conservation of the hill with- 
out delay, in order to provent further removal, by the quarriers, of 
these surviving remnants of antiquity. 

2nd. The desirability of thoroughly exploring the monastery 
mounds and stdpa-like sites, &c., as excavation will doubtless reveal 
numerous remains now^ buried among the ruins. 

3rd. That the legend of this Yaksha is not a mere Sun-myth as 
supposed by Rhys Davids following Senart,* but is founded on a certain 
basis of fact. Divested of its embellishments, the story, resolves itself 
^ into the conversion by Buddha of a notorious and dreaded^non- Aryan 
free-booter and possibly a cannibal whoso reputation still survives 
till the present day. In addition to the particulars already given of 
these 80 -cfilled ^ demons *, it is remarkable that the detailed account, 
of the * Takas ’, given in the Sinhalese Scriptures, is an almost^^ezact 

* BudihUm by Rhy§I>avids, p. 73, Lond., 1887. 
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description of the disposition and leading traits of these wild aborigines 
Tip to the present day.* 

4th. Tho light thrown by the local tradition, coupled with the 
appearance, age, &c. of the remains, on the probable manner in which 
Buddhism became extinguished in this part of India, viz,, a sudden and 

complete extinction by the fierce onslaught of tho Muhammadan invaders. ' 
The Buddhist monks, crowded together in large communities and in 
special buildings, surroundod with idols, must have appeared to the fana- 
tical invaders as ^^0 idolaters par excellence, and as such were undoubtedly 
the so-called * unopposing Brahmans with shaven heads* of Muhammadan 
historyt who were massacred by the troops. On the massacre and 
flight J of tho monks, the destruction of ^ the temples, &c., and the per- 
manent occupation of the country by the Muliammadan invader, it is dot 
surprisiilg that Buddhism, which, for its popular existence, depends so 
essentially on its monastic establishment, should have utterly dis- 
appeared. ' Brahmanism, on tho oUier hand, being a much more personal 
and domestic religion, with comparatively little display of its idols, could 
jfiill survive the torrent of Moslem fanaticism. 

5th. The presence of so many inscriptions in the novel cuneiform 
headed character is remaikablc. 

And lastly, additional testimony is here afPoKlcd to tho marvellous 
accuracy of that illustrious ^traveller, Hiuen Tsiang, as a geographer. 


Lamaic Rosaries: their Kinds and Uses. — By L. A. Waddell, M. B. 

The rosary is an essential part of a Lamar's dress ; and taking, as it 
does, such a prominent part in the Lamaic ritual, it is remarkable that the 
Tibetan rosary does not appear to have attracted particular notice. 

As a Buddhist article the rosary is especially peculiar, to the 
northern school of Buddhists ; and the outcome of the esoteric teachings 
of the Mahayana school, instilling belief in the potency of muttering 

• *‘Tho dwelling-place of tho Yaleds is not in tho narahas (hell) ; .... they aro 
found in the ^artli They marry and delight in dances, songs and other amuse- 

ments ; their strength is great ; and some of them are ropresontod as possessing , 
splendour and dignity,** and from what follows they aro ranch addicted to “ intoxi- 
cating drinlts ." — Spence Hardy*s ‘ Manual df Buddhism,* p. 46. 

t lyc. cit. 

t Many of the fugitive monks, seem to have escaped into Nepal and Tibet.—* 
•Sketches from Nepal' by H. A. Oldfield, M. D., II, p. 67, 
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mystfc spells and other stranpre formulas. In the very complicated: 
rosaries of Japan* it has attained its highest development 

Tlie rosary is •not enumerated in the southern Scriptures among ^ 
the articles necessary for a monk. But incidental mention is* made by 
Shway Yoot of a rosary with 108 beads; and several of the Burmese 
monks I have met possessed a rosary called ‘ Bodhi * ‘consisting of 72 
black sub-cylindrical l)eads which I uifderstood, were composed o^slips 
of a leaf inscribed with ebarrffed words and rolled into pellets with the 
aid of lacquer or varnish. 

The rosary is not conspicuous amongst Southern Buddhists ; but 
amongst Tibetan^, it 4s everywhere visible. It is also held in the hand 
of tbe image of the patron god t)f Tibet — Ch6-re-si (Skt. Avalokiteivara),^ 
And its use is not confined to the Lamas. Nearly every lay-man and 
woman is possessed of a rosary on which at every oppoVtunity they 
zealously store up merit; and they also uso it for secular purpose.s, 
like the sliding balls of the Chinese to^ assist in calciilafcions : 

tlic beads to the right of the centre-bead being called ta-thang and 
registering units, while those to the left are called chu-d6 and recordT 
tens, which numbers suffice for their ordinary wants. 


Description of the Rosary and its Appendages. 

The Tibetan name for tbe rosary is %‘^phrong-ba,’ pronounced 

fheng-wa or vulgarly theng-nga^ and literally means ‘ a stiung of beads.* 

The rosary contains 108 beads of uniform size. The reason for this 
special number is alleged to bo merely a provision to ensure the repeti- 
tion of the sacred spell a full hundred times, and the extra beads are 
added to make up for any omission of beads through absent-mindedness 
during the telling process or for actual loss of beads by breakage. Clie- 
ro-si and Do-ina have each 108 name.s, but it is not usual to tell these on 
the rosary. And in the later Kham editions of the Lamaic Scriptures — 
the ‘ ikah %yur,’ — thefvolumes have been extended from 100 to 108. 
And the Burmese foot-prints of Buddha sometimes contain 108 Sub- 
divisions. J * This number is perhaps borrowed like so many other Lamaic 
fashions from the Hindds, of whom the Vaishnabs possess a rosary with 
’ 108 beads. 

• The two ends of the string of beads, before bqjng knotted, are passed 

* Note on Buddhist Rosaties in Japan. By J* M. JasAss, Trane. Jap. Soc.^ 
p. 178, 1881. 

+ The Burman ; His' Life and Notions I. p. 201. 

t The Burman^ I. p. 201. 

D 
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throTigli three extra beads, the centre one of which is the largest. ?rhesa 
are collectively called rdog-Msin) or ‘ retaining or 

seizing beads.* The word is sometimes spelt wdo-^(fsin, and pronounced 
which means * the union-holder.’ In either case the meaning 
is much the same. These beads keep the proper rosary beads in position# 
and indicate to the teller the completion of a cycle of beads. 

This triad of beads symbol iseS ‘ the Three Holy Ones * of the Bud- 
dhist Trinity, viz., Buddha, Dharma (the Word) and Sangha (the 
Church, excluding the laity). The largo central bead represents Bud- 
dha, while the smaller one intervening between it and the rosary beads 
proper represents the Church and is called ‘ Our special Lama-monitor * 
the personal Lama-guide and confessor of the Tiberfian 
Buddhist ; ap^ his symbolic presence on the rosary immediately at the 
end of the bead -cycle is to ensure becoming gmvity and care in the act 
of telling the beads, as if ho were^actually present. 

The Geluk-pa, (fc ‘ reformed * sect of Lamas, usually have only two 
Ijeads as dok-dsin, in which case the terminal one is of much smaller 
size, and the pair are considered emblematic of a vase from which the 
beads spring. In such cases the extra bead is sometimes strung with 
the other beads of the rosary, which latter thei^ contains 109 beads ; 
thus showing that the beaejs really number 111. 

Attached to the rosary is a pair of strings of ten small pendant 
metallic rings as counters. One of these strings is terminated by a 
miniature dor-je (the thunderbolt of Indra) and the other by a small 
bell — in Tantric Buddhist figures the dorje is usually associated with 
a boll. The counters on the dojy e-string register units of bead-cycles, 
while those on the boll-string mark tens of cycles^ The counters and 
the ornaments of the strings aro usually of feilvor, and inlaid with tur- 
quoise. 

These two strings of counters are called dang-dsin grang- 

^dsin.) or * count-keepers ;* but vulgarly they aro known as chuh-she 
hchu-bsliad) or ‘the ten makers.* They may be attached 
at any part of the rosary stnng, bat aro usually attache^! at the 8th 
and 2l8t bead on either side of the central bead. 

They ,are used in tho following manner. When about to tell the ^ 
beads, the counter,s on each string aro slid up the string. On com- 
pleting a circle of tho beads, tho lowest counter on the doTye-string is 
slid down into contact with the dorje. And on each furttier cycle of 
beads^ being told, a further, counter is slid down. When the ten 
have been exhausted, they are then slid up again, and one counter 
is slipped down from the bell-string. Tho counters thus serve to regis- 
ter the utterance of 108 x 10 x 10 =10,800 prayers or mystic formulas. 
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The dumber of these formulas, dailj repeated in this way, is enormous. 
The average daily number of repetitions may, in the earlier stages of a 
Lama’s career, amount to f5,000 daily, but it depends somewhat on the 
zeal and leisure of the individual. A layman may repeat daily about 
^fivo to twenty bead-cycles, but usually less. Old women are especially 
pious in this way, many telling over twenty bead-cycles daily. A mid- 
dle-aged Lama friend of mine has repeated the spell of his tutelary 
deity alone over 2,000,000 times. It is not uncommon to find rosaries 
BO worn away by the friction of so much handling that originally globu- 
lar beads have become cylindrical. 

Affixed to Che rosary are small odds and ends, such as a metal 
toothpick, tweezer, small keys,' &c. 

Matruial of the Beads. 

The materials of which the Lam§»ic rosaries are composed may to a 
cei'tain extent vary in costliness according to tho wealth of the wearer. 
The Khen-ho or abbot of a large and wealthy monastery may have rosario* 
of pearl and other pi'ecious stones, and even of gold. Turner relates* 
that the Grand Tashi Lama possessed rosaries of pearls, emeralds 
rubies, sapphires, coral, amber, crystal and lapis-lazuli. 

But the material of the rosary can only vary within rather narrow 
limits. Its nature being determined by the particular 3 ect to which tho 
Lama belongs and the particular deity to whoiA worship is to be paid. 


Kinds of Bosaries. 

The yellow rosary or Selheng is the special rosary of 

the Ge-luk-pa or ‘reformed school,’ also called ‘tho yellow hat 
sect’ (Shd-ser). The beads are formed from the oohroy yellow wood 
of the Ghang-chhuh tree literally ‘the Bodln tree’ or tree of 

supreme wisdom, which is said to grow in central China. The wood 
is BO deeply yeljow, that it is doubtful whether it bo really that of tho 
pipal (jPicifiS religiosa), of which was the Bodhi tree under which Gauta- 
ma attained his Buddhahood, These beads are manufactured whole- 
sale by machinery at the temple called by ’J'ibetans RUbo tse^mga and by 
^the Chine.se U-tha Shan, or ‘ The Five Peaks ’ about 200 miles South- 
west of Pekin. Hue gives a Sketchf o:^ this rofaantio place but makes 
no mention* of its rosaries. This rosary is of two kinds, viz,, the usual# 

* Embassy to Tibet, p 261, 1800. 

t Travels in Turtaiy, Tibet and China, By M. Hue. IJazlitts* trans. I. p. 79. 
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form of spherical beads about the size of a pea, and a less commonWm 
of lozenge-shaped perforated discs about the size of a sixpence. This 
rosarj may be used for all kinds of worship, including that of the 
fanes. 

^ The B6-dhi~tse rosary is the one chiefly in use among the • 

Nying-ma-pa, or * old, (i. e., unreformed) schoor of Lamas, also called the 
Shd^mar or ‘ red-hat sect.* It is remarkable that its name also seeks 
to associate it with the Bodhi tree, but its beads are certainly not 
derived from the Ficus family. Its beads arc the rough brown seeds of 
a tree which grows in the outer Himalayas. This rosary can be used 
for all kinds of worship, and may also be used by the Qe-luk-pa in the 
worship of the fiercer deities. • 

Thob whit^ rosary Twigtheng consists of cylindrical 

perforated discs of the conch shell (Tib. fwngf), and is specially 
used in the worship of Ch e-re-si —the usual form of whoso image holds 
a white rosary in the upper right hand. This is the .*5pecial rosary 
of nuns. 

The rosary of plain crystal or uncoloured glass beads isalso peculiar 
to Oh^rosi. 

The red sandal- wood rosary Tsdn-den^mar iheng 
consists of perforated discs*of red sandal- wood (Adenanthera favonina) 
or other w'ood of-a similar appearance. It is used only in the worship of 
the fierce deity Tarn-din fSkt, Sayagrtva) a special protector of Lamaism. 

The coral rosary — Ch%-ru~theng — is also used for Tam-din, 

and by the Nyingmapa sects for their wizard-saint Padma Sambhava*s 
worship. Coral being so expensive, rod beads of glass or composition 
are in general use instead. With this rosary, it is 'usual to have the 
counters of turquoise or blue beads. 

The rosary, formed of discs of the human skull — the thb-theng 
— is especially used for the worship of Dorje-jik-ohe (Skt. 
Yama) one of the forms of the King of the Dead.* It is usually inserted 
within the Bo-dhi-tse or other ordinary rosary ; and it .frequently has 
its discs symmetrically divided by 4 large Bahsha beads into 4 series, 
one of these beads foi-ming the central bead. Thero.is no rosary formed 
of finger bbnes, as has been sometimes stated. 

The ‘elephant-stone* rosary — Lang-chhen-dd-'pa — is* 

prepared from a porous bony-Uke concretion, which is sometimes found 
in the stomach of the elephant. It also, being suggestive of bone, is used 
in worohip of Yama. Tiie I'bal material, however, being extremely 
scarce and expensive, a substitute is usually had in beads made from the 
fibrous root of the bow-bambu {Zhu-shing) which has on section a struo- 
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turQ \evy like the stomach-stone, and its name also 'means ‘ stomach or > 
digestion * as well as ‘ bow.* 

The rak-sha rofeary formed of the large brown warty seeds • 

of the Elmcarpus Janitrus^ is specially used by the Nyingmapa Lamas in 
^the worship of the fierce deities and demons. The seeds of thisk 
tree are normally five-lobed, and it is interesting from a botanical point 
of view to find, how relatively freqment is the occurrence of six lobes. 
Snob abnormal seeds are highly prized by the Tibetans as being the oflE- 
spring of the miraculous seeds of Padma Sambhava’s rosary — the legend 
stating that the saint’s rosary string broke while at his Halashi hermitage 
in Nepal, and seVerat of the detached beads remained unpicked up, and 
from these have resulted the slx-lobed seeds. The demand for such un- 
common^ seeds being groat, it is astonishing how maiY of them are 
forthcoming to diligent search. This rosary is also commonly used by 
the indigenous Bon-po priests, and it is identical with the rosary of the 
Sivaic Hindus — the rudrdksha = Tludra’s, i. e., fierce Siva’s 

eyes), from which the Tibetan name of rak-sha is supposed to be derive]^ 

The Nmg-ga pa-ni rosary is only used for the worship of Nam-s§, 
the God of Wealth (Skt. Kubora) ; and by the Ngak~pa or wizards in 
their mystical incantations. It consists of glossy jet-black nuts about 
the size of a hazel, but of the shape of small horse chesnuts. These are 
the seeds of the Lung4hang tree which grows in the sub-tropical forests 
of the S. E. Himalayas. They are erableraatic»of the eyes of tlie Garu^a 
bird, the chief assistant of Vajra-pani (Jupiter) and the great enemy of ’ 
snakes — hence is supposed to be derived the Sanskritic name of the 
beads, from a serpent. Its use in the worship of the God of 
Wealth is noteworthy in the association of snakes— the mythological 
guardians of treasure — with tbe idea of wealth. 

The rosary of snake-spines (vertebr®) is only used by the sorcerers 
(Ngak-pa) for purposes of sorcery and divination. The string contains 
about fifty vertebrm. 

The complexion t)f the god or goddess to be worshipped also de- 
termines sometimes the colour of the rosary- beads. Thus a turquoise 
rosary is occasionally used in the worahip of the popular goddess D6-ma 
who is of a bluish green complexion. A red rosary with red Tam-din, 

' a yellow with yellow Jam-yang ; and Nani-sC who is of a golden yellow 
• colour is worshipped with an amber-rosary. ^ 

The rosaries of the laity are^composed of any sort of bead accord- 
ing to the taste and wealth of the owner. They are mostly of glasff 
beads of various colours, and tbe same roSary contains beads of a Tariety 
of sizes and colours interspersed with coral, amber, turquoise, &c., vide 
The number of beads is the same as with the Lamas, but each of the 
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coimfcer strings are usuallj terminated by a dorje : both strings recot^ding 
only units of cycles, which suffice for the smaller amount of bead-telling 
done by the laity. t 


Mode of Telling the Beads. 

# 

When not in use the rosary is wound round the right wrist like a 
bracelet, or worn around the neck with the knotted end uppermost. 

The act of telling the beads is called tang-che ,yr]\\oh literally means 
* to purr * like a cat, and the muttering of the prayers is rather sugges- 
tive of this sound. • 

. In telling 'the beads the right hand is passed through the rosary, 
which is allowed to hang freely down with the knotted end upwards. 
The hand with the thumb upward/i is then usually carried to the breast 
and held there stafionary during the recital. On pronouncing the 
initial word ‘ Oip * the first bead resting on the knuckle is grasped by 
raising the thumb and quickly depressing its tip to seize the bead against 
the outer part of the 2nd joint of the index finger. During the rest of 
the sentence the bead, still grasped between the tliamb and index finger, 
is gently revolved to the* right, and ou conclusion of the sentence is 
dropped down the palm-side of the string. Then with another ‘ Oip * 
the next bead is seized aii'd treated in like manner, and so on throughout 
the circle. 

Ou concluding each cycle of the beads, it is usual to finger each of 
the three ‘ keeper-beads,’ saying respectively, ‘ Om ! ’ ‘ Ah ! ’ * Hung ! ’ 


The Mystic Formulas for the Beads. 

The mystic formulas for the beads follow the prayer properly so- 
called, and are believed to contain the essence of the formal prayer, and 
to act as powerful spells. They are of a Sanskritic nature, usually con- 
taining the name of the deity addressed, but are more or less unintelli- 
gible to th^ worshipper. 

The formula used at any particular time varies according to the 
particular deity being worshipped. But the one most frequently used by ' 
fhe individual Lama is that of ''his o»Tvn yi-dam or tutelary deity, which 
varies jiccording to the sect to jvhich the Lama belongs. 

The formulas most frequently used are shown in the following 
table 
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SI 


Name of Deity. 


The Spelc. 


[English TransliterA'I 
TioN OF Spell. 


1. Dor-je jik-che 

Cs “s 

Skt. Tdtna [antaka). 

2. Oh&-na dorje 

Skt. Vajrapd^i. 




8. Tam-Uiu 

Skt. Hapagr^va, 

4- Ch4-re-si or Thnk- 
je-chhon-po. 

VO 

Skt. Avalokitedvara. 
6. Co-ma jang-klm 

|q-5r|c-iEr 

Skt. Tdrd, 


6. Do-kar 

Bkt. 8M-Tdrd. 


7. Dor-jo phaVino 
Skt. Vqfravdrahi. 


o ^ 


|Om ! Ya-tn^n-ta-ka 
hang phat ! 


|Om ! Badsra* papi 
hung phiib ! 


|Om ! BQdsra-tsan-dajRak-sha. 
ma-ha ro-kha-na{ 
hang ! 


lOui ! pad-ma. ta krid I Red -sandal or 
imng phat ! | Coral. 




0.0. 

r\ >d 

' 


|Oqi! mA-ni pad-nie 
hung ! 


Special kind 

lOF ROSARY USED 


Hainan* skall or 
stomach- stone. 


Rak-sha. 


Oonch-shell or 
I Crystal. 


Om! Ta-ro tiit-ta-re Bo-dhi-tse or 


ta*re swa-ha ! 


Om ! Ta-re tat-ta-ro 
ma-ma n-yur pu- 
ny© dsa-nya-na pu 
khip-4a ku-ru swa- 
ha! 


Oip! sar-ba Bnd-ha 
4ak-kin-ni bung 
pha^! 


tarqaoise. 


Bodhitse. 


Bodhitse. 


* It is notioiible that the Tibetans habitually translitenyie the Sanskrit J by the 
softer palatal sibilaiTt ds. • 
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If AVI or Dbitt. 


Thb Spbll. 


English Trans- 

ILITBBATION OF SpELL.I 


Special kind 

lOF BOSART USED. 


8 6-zer ch4a>ma 

Skt. Udrfeht. 

9. G8u-po nag-po 

Skt. UaUhila. 

10. Nam-B'4 

Skt. Kuhera. 

11. Dsam-bha-la 

■ % 

, Skt, Jambhala 

12. Senff*ge-4a 

Skt Sit^handda 

13. Jam-yang 

Skt. ManjuM. 

14. Dem-olihoV 

Skt Satpvara. 




M' 








% 


Om ! Ma-ri-tsyo I Bodhitso. 
mam swa-hd ! 


Om ! &n Ma-hd-ka- 1 Raksha. 
la hung phat swd- 
hd! 




3' 


™>d. «. 

■>o 


§ 




II. PMA.!..!-..! ■ 


V9 

Skt. PadmaSam- 
hJrava. 


E' 

9 


Om ! Bai-^rd-ma-na 
ye Bwd-hd ! 


Om ! Dsam-bha-la 
dsa-len-dra ye swd- 
hd! 


Om ! d-hrih Sing-ha- 
na-da bung phat ! 


Om ! a-ra-pa-tsa-na* 
dhl 1* 


Om ! hrih ha-ha hung 
hung phat ! 


Oip t bddspa gu-ru 
padma 8i-dhi hung ! 


Nanga pdni or 
A.mber. 


Nanga pdni. 


Conch shell 
or Crystal. 


Yellow rosary. 


Bodhitse. 


Coral or 
bodhitse. 


* The repetition — . ^ 

exercises of the boy-pupil. 


of this^pell ad infinitum tormn one of the earliest elocution 
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The laity, through want of knowledge, seldom use with their rosaries 
other than the well known Lamaio formula ‘ Om ! md-ni pS-me hung\ 
t. e., *Hail! to the Jewel in the lotus! Hung.* This refers to the 
Bodhisatwa Oher^si (Skt. Padma-pdni)^ tho patron-god of Tibet, who, 
^ like Buddha, is usually represented as seated or standing within a lotus- 
flower, and who is believed to have been born from such a flower. This 
formula is of comparatively modern origin, first appearing in tho 
legendary history (6kah bum) of king Srong-tsan-gam-bo, which was 
one of tho so-called ‘ hidden * treatises, and probably written about the 
twelfth or fourteenth century A. D. or later. With this formula, which 
is peculiar to Tibet, ^ay be compared the Chinese and Japanese spoils 
^Ndmo Butsu' (=Skt. Namo Buddhaya, i. e., Salutation to Buddha !) 
and Ndmo Fit ( = Skt. Namo Amitabhaya, t. e., Salutation to 

Tho Boundless Light, the fictitious Buddha of tho Western Paradise.) 

Tho Burmese, so far as I have seen, seem to use their I'osary merely for 
repeating the names of tho Buddha* Trinity ‘Plira* dr Buddha, 

* Tara * or Dharma and Sangha. And tho number of beads in their 
rosary is a multiple of 3 x 3 as with tho Lamas. On completing tlfe 
cycle tho central bead is fingered with the pessimistic formula ‘ Anitsa, 
Dukha, Anatha.* 

In conclusion nirfy be noted tho frequent use of tho terms ‘ Rin- 
ehhen theng^wa * and ‘ Norbii theiig-ioay i.* e., * tho Precious Rosary * 
and ‘the Jewelled Rosary* as the titles of an thological books coutaia- 
ing choice extracts, especially from sacred literature. 


The ‘ Tsam-chlw-f/ung ’ (rtsa-mclihog-grong*) of the Laums, and their 
very erroneous identlJiMxon of the site of Diiddha*s death, — By L. A. 
Waddell, M. B. 

Ill conversations some years ago with Lamas and lay Buddhists at 
Darjiling, I was surprised to hear that Asam coiitainod a most holy 
place of Buddhist pilgrimage called ‘ Tsani’Chho-dung* which, it was 
alleged, ne^ t to* the great temple of Dorje-deiif (Sanskrit Vajrdsaxia) at 
Bodh Gaya, was the most holy spot a Buddhist could visit. Asam is 
usually regarded as* being far beyond tho limits of the Buddhist Holy 
Land, and the Chinese pilgrims Pa Hian and Hiuen.Tsiang in tho fifth 
*and seventh centuries of our ora, to whom we are mainly indebted for our 
knowledge eof ancient Buddhist gecfjjraphy, not only do not mention any ^ 

» II 

rdo-rje-flfdan. 


R 
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holy site in Asam, but Hiuen Tsiang, who visited Gauhati at the invita- 
tion of the king of Kamrdp, positively notes the absence of Buddhist 
, buildings in Asam.* * * § Sir W. Hunter also in his statistical account of 
Asam statest that ‘ there are now no traces of Buddhism* in Asam. 

I therefore felt curious to learn further particulars of this impor- 
tant site in Asam, which had apparently been overlooked by geographers. 

In Jaschke’s Tibetan Dictionary J I found ‘ rtsa-mchhog-grong * de- 
fined as a “ town in West Asam where Buddha died,” and this state- 
ment, it is noted, is given on the authority of the * Gyalrab« *, a vernacu- 
lar history of Tibet. Csoma de Keros also notes§ tliat the death of 
Shakya, as generally stated in the Tibetan books, happened in Asam 
near tho city of Kusa or Oama-rupa (Kami up).” 

Hero then was a clue to tho mystery. Buddha’s death, it is well 
known, odourred between two sal trees near Kusinagara or Kusanagara 
in the North-West Provinces of India, thirty-five miles oast of Gorakhpur 
and about one hundred and twenty miles N. N. E. of Benares; and the 
site has been fully identified by Sir A. Cunningham || and others from 
the very full descriptions given by Hiuen Tsiang and ¥a Hian. The 
name Ktiiamgara means ‘the town of Kusa grass^f*; and as the 
early Lama missionaries in their translation of the Bauddha Scriptures 
habitually translated all the Sanskrit and Pali names literally into 
Tibetan, Kusanagara was rohderetl in tho * 6Kah-Agyur ’ (the Tibetan 
version) as *rt.sa-nichliog-grong,’ from ‘ rtsa-mchhog,’ ku^ grass 4- 
grong ’ a town ( = Skt. nagara). 

Now, near the north bank of tho Brahmaputra, almost opposite 
Gauhati, the ancient capital of Kainrup, is, I find, an old village named 
Siil-Kusa, and it lies on the road between Gauhati and Dewangiri, one 
of the most frequented passes into Bhotan and Tibet. With their 
extremely scanty knowledge of Indian geography the Lamas evidently 
concluded that this * town of Sdl-Kusa ' was the ‘ town of Kusa,’ where 
Buddha entered into nirvana between the two sal trees — seeing that 
tho word sal was also incorporated with the equivalent of ‘ Tsam-clihd- 
4ung ’, and that in tho neighbourhood was the holy hill of Hajo, where, 

* Si-yu-Uj trails, by II, p. 196. 

t I. p. 39. 

t p. 437’. 

§ Asiatic Researches^ XX, p. 295. 

11 Arch. 8urv, India Repte.^ I, 76 j XVII, 56 <feo. 

T Kusa grass (Poa cynosnroides)^ the skorificial grass of tho Hindus,* is also prized 
by the Buddhists on accoujt of its having formed tho cushion on which the Bod- 
dhisattva sat under tho Bodhi treo. It fs also used as a broom in Lamaic temples and 
as an altar decoration associated with peacock’s feathers iu the pumpa or holy water 
vase, 
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as will be seen hereafter, there probably existed at that time some 
Buddhist remains. 

No description of this Buddhist site seems to bo on record, except 
a very brief note by Ool. Dalton^ on the modern Hindd temple of Hajo, 
which shrines a Buddhist imago. As I have had an opportunity of 
visiting tho site, and enjoyed the rare advantage of being conducted 
over it by a Kharas-pa Lama, who* chanced to be on the spot, and 
who had previously visited tho site several times and possessed the 
traditional stories regarding it, I beg to present the following brief 
description of the site to tho Society, in illustration of how the Lamas, 
originally misled by an identity of name, have subsequently clothed tho 
neighbourhood with a legondaiy dress in keeping with tho story of 
BuSdha*s death, and how this place, with its various associated holy spots 
is now implicitly believed by the pilgrims to bo tho real site* of Buddha’^ 
parinirvdna. And in this belief, undeterred by tho intemperate heat of 
tho plains, Buddhist pilgrims from all parts of Bhotan, Tibet -and oven 
from Ladak and south-western China visit these spots and carry ofE 
scrapings of the rocks and tho soil in the neighbourhood, treasuring up 
this precious dust in amulets, and for placing beside their dead body, as 
saving from dire calamities during life and from transmigration into 
lower animals lieroafter. Authentic specimens of this dust, I was in- 
formed, commanded in Tibet high prices from 4he more wealthy residents, 
who had personally been unable to undertake tho pilgrimage. 

The llfijo hill, or rather group of hills, whore is situated, according ^ 
to the current tradition of tho Lamas, the spot where Buddha ‘ was de- 
livered from pain,’ lies to tho north (right) bank of tho Bralimaputra 
about nine miles north-west from Ganliati (Ivamrup), north latitude 26° 
ir 18" and east long. 91° 47'^ 26", and four or live miles north of Sil-Kusa. 
The hill rises directly from the plain, forming a strikingly bold and pic- 
turesque mass ; and it is a testimony to its natural beauty to find that 
the hill has attracted the veneration of people of all religious denomina- 
tions. The serai-aboriginal Mech and Koch worship it as a deity under 
the name of Hajo, which means in their vernacular 'the hill.’ The 
Buddhists formerly occupied one of the hillocks, but are now displaced 
by the Brahmans who restored tho temple, wliioh is now one of the most 
frequented Hindu temples in Asam« The Muhammadans, also have 
crowned the summit of the highest peak with a masjid. 

The cluster of hills presents a very symmetrical appearance as seen 
from a disttnee, forming a bold swelling mass culminating in three tri- 
dont-like peaks, the central one of which js pre-eminent and is regarded 
by the Buddhists as emblematic of Buddha. Tho high peaks on either 

* J. A. S. B. 1856, "lXXI, p. 8, 
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side of this am identified >ith Buddha’s two chief disciples, viz., 6l.ri- 
^ putra^and Maudgalaputr^ This triad of peaks is seen from a great 
distance, and it is only on. near approach that the smaller hillocks are 
observ^cd. These latter number about sixteen and arc called N64en chu* 
4u* or ‘ tho sixteen disciples * of Buddha. 

‘ The most holy site, according to the Buddhists, is a bare flattish 
stoulder of roek, about eight yards in diameter, situated at the north-west 
base of the liill. This is stated to be tho Si-wa tsha-gi tur-dof or * the 
pyre of the cool grove * whero Buddha died, and where his body was cre- 
mated. The rock here bears several roughly cut inscriptions in Tibetan 
characters of the mystic sentences ‘ Om mani padme hung* ‘ Om ah 
hung,* * Om * &c., and coloured rags torn from tho vestments of the pil- 
grims are tied to tho bushes in tho neighbourhood. The Hindus have 
carved Here 6n the rock a figure of tho four-armed Vishnu, which the 
BrAhman priests call Dhubi, or ‘ the washerwoman of tho gods and the 
rock they ball ‘ L^iai dhupinii' pat* 

It is worthy of note that the Lamas, for the benefit of the resident 
population of Tibet have made copies of this spot in at least four places 
4n Tibet, viz., at : — 

(I), Ba-gyahii in the south-east outskirts of Lhasa city. 

(II); Fha-pong }tha,% in the north suburbs of Lhasa, 

(III) . Phur^mo chh^,\\ about twelve miles to the north-east of 

Tasliilhunpo. 

(IV) . She^dag.% * 

These sites were consecrated by placing on them a piece of rook 
brought from this Asam site, now under report ; but the latter spot 
bears the distinctive prefix of Qyd-gar or Indian, implying that it is the 
original and genuine site. 

A high cliff, close to the west of this spot, is called * the vulture’s 
mound hill,*** as in Tibet vultures usually frequent the neighbourhood 
of the tur^dd cemeteries. 

A short distance beyond this spot, in the- jungle, is a roughly hewn 
stone basin, about six feet in diameter, called by tho Lamas, Sang-gydmd 
Jeo^ko, or the pot in which the Sin-je — the death-demons — boil the heads 
of the damned. The Brahmans, on the other hand, assert that it is 
the bowl in which S'iva or Adt-purusha brewed his potion of lust-excit- 
« 

t II T ^’5*1 II 

t- II •• II 

I sirii(c:-|»a; \\ 
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^ • ' ' " \ 

■ ing Indiaii bemp, and' they point to ^its ^een (oonfpirpid). -watery 

contents in proof of this. They also sWe that a*snake inhabkc^the 

depths of the bowl; but it was certainly absent at the. time Af ' my 

visit. 

Advancing along the pathway* loadingup-hfll, wo pass a few columnar 
masses of rock lying near the path, which are pointed to as fragments of 

Buddha’s staff*, with which he unearthed this monster bowl. 

Climbing up the hill we reach the temple of Kedaranath/ which is 
approached by a very steep roughly paved causeway. At the entrance 
is a long inscription in granite in old Bengali characters, those being 
the chajficters adopted* by the A samese. Adjoining this temple is the 
shrine of Kamalesvar or ‘ the Lord of the lotus.’ Here is a tank called 
by *the Lamas ‘ Tsh6 mani hkadra * f or ‘ the lake of tiro notable 
gem ’ ; and they state that many- wftters-sprites (Ndgi?Sj serpents oif 
dragons) came out of this pond on the approach of Buddha and presented 
him with jewels. A small cell by the ^ido of this ppnd is saiJ to bo the 
place where Buddha set down a mass of butter which had been brought 
to him as a gift, and the stone Unga and yoni (phallus and its counter-"" 
part), now shrined here by the Hindus, are pointed to as being their 
petrified butter. 

Crowning the summit of the hill is a large mas j id built by Lutf- 
ullah, a native of Shiraz, in the reign of tfie emperor Sli4h Jahan, in 
1056 A, D. It contains the following Persian iijscriptioh : — 

jfj — ...i. j ^ 

^ a-w # 

- J t ^fO 

t t uHt i*!*^ 

ahh aA*^ « ob u^j 

fcla. <>A A/ot JU» 

• » A 

. SU Mxm j ‘ 

• ♦tv y i^UjI abf lAk) abi <sa4a> . 

• 8«1'QI»X II t II 

[t The text here is corrupt. Ed.] 
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Translation,* 

^In the time of the Governorship of the just §ul|;4n, the monarch 
of the world and the prince of religion, 

Abu-l-Ghdzi Shuj&’u-d-din Mul^ammad, the sovereign and son of a 
sovereign, an auspicious ruler, • 

When Lutfullah of Shiraz founded a sacred Masjid, beautiful like 
Paradise, 

In the peaceful town of Sliuja*-abad well known in all countries, ... 

At the time when the standards were marching towards Bengal with 
glory and grandeur. ^ ^ 

May this house of religion be eve^ crowded (with worshippers) for 

the sake of the sanctity of • 

, May thi% august foundation in stone be ever firm by the blessings 
of Ni’amatullah. 

When Reason sought for the year of the date of that foundation, a 
voice came : — “ Jali 'Shud Khanah»i-din ** (the house of religion became 
resplendent). 

Be it not concealed to the minds of the seekers of information 
that Lntfullah, the humblest devotee of the threshold, the disciple and 
believer of Shah Ni’amatullah, brought this grand Masjid to completion, 
in the reign of His Maj/ 5 sty the Second Sahibqiran, Shdhjahdn, the 
victorious empei;or, in the ^ month of the blessed Ramazan, in the year 
1067 Hijrah.] 

A detached conical hillock, about 300 feet above the plain, lying about 
half a mile to the north-east of the hill, and now crowned by the Hindd 
temple of Madhavaf, is identified with the great chaitya or Ohhoten 
chhwrhott which was erected over the cremated relics of the Tathd- 
gatha’s body. 

The pi’esent shrine of the temple seems to be the original shrine of 
an older Buddhist temple, which, according to both Buddhist and 
Asamese tradition, formerly existed here — the upper portion only is 
modern. Col. Dalton has described! the gene*ral details of this build- 
ing, and he states, “ The Brahmans call the object of tvorship Madhab, 
the Buddhists call it Mahamuni, the great sage. It is in jfact simply a 
colossal jmage .of Buddha in stone. Its modern votaries have, to conceal 

• 

f 

£* The trenslation l^as been supplied by Manlvi Abdul Huk Abid, B. A., of%h« 
Csleutte. Madnunih. Bo.] 

t ' 

t I 
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“ mutflation, given it a pair of silver goggle-eyes and hooked gilt silver- 
“ ed nose and the form is concealed from view by cloths and chapl^ of 
** flowers ; bat remove these and there is no doubt of the image having 
been intended for the * ruler of all, the propitious, the asylum of cle- 
y mency, the all- wise, the lotus-eyed comprehensive Buddha.’ ” 

This large image of IJuddha is called by the more learned Lama- visi- 
tors Munir Muni Mahdmum, i. e., * the»Sage of Sages The Great Sage.’ 
It is the original image of the shrine, and is stated by the Brabmanic 
priests, who call it Mddhah, to be of divine origin and an actual embodi- 
ment or avatar of the god, in contra-distinction to the other images which 
are called mere * nsurtu ’ or hand- fashioned copies of typical forms of the 
respective gods represented. This may merely mean that the Brahmans 
found this image here, while the others were brought from the neigh- 
bourhood or elsewhere. What seems to be the history of tlie mutilation 
of this image is found in the account of the invasion of the Koch king- 
dom of Lower Asam by the Musalraansmnder Mir Jumlah in 1*661 A. D. 
This chief issued “ directions to destroy all the idolatrous temples and 

“ to erect mosques in their stead To evince his zeal for* 

“ religion, the General himself, with a battle-axe broke the celebrated 
•‘image of Narain, the principal object of worship of the Hindus of 
“ that province,”* Narayana is one of the names of Matlhab and a 
patronymic of the Koch raja’s ; and Hajo wa!s a seat of the Koch rajas. 
And it was at Hajo that Mir Jumla took the Kqch king*piisoner,t 

The other images, not mentioned by Dalton, but which must have 
existed at the time of his visit, are also of stone and are placed on 
either side of the large image. They are four in number and are of con- 
siderable size. According to the Lama-pilgrims they are all Buddliist 
images; but the crypt was sq dimly lit, and the images so enveloped in 
clothes and wreaths of flowers that I could not distinguish their specific 
characters, with the exception of the head and peculiar trident of the 
first, and the head of the second, which were characteristic and justified 
their recognized names,, vw. ; — 

No. 1. — Og%en Guru to the left of Mahamuni. 

„ 2,-r-Dorje PoldX to the right of „ 

„ 3 . — ShakyaThuha „ „ „ No. 2. 

,, 4 . — * Sencha^ Muni. „ „ „ „ 3. 

Although Hindu priests, as a rule, are not very rtiethodical in their 
bestowal of names upon the images whicU they have ap[V'opriated from 

• Stewart’s History of Bengal^ p. 289. 
t Beveridge, Cal. Review Jnly 1890 p. 12. 
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* “ C ' 

Buddhist ruins, stilj| I here give the Brahmaniccyi names as reported by 
the attendant priests, as, this being a wealt]^ temple, the priests were 
moi'e learned than usual, and the names should give some idea of the 
nature of the images.' After stating that the Buddhist pilgrims gave 
the above-noted names to the images, these priests said that the Bra)^ 
manical names as follows, which I give in the order of the previous 
list 

No. 1. Dwitiya Madhaber murti. 

No. 2. Ldl Kanaiya Bankat Biharer murti. 

No. 3. Basu Deber mdrti. 

No. 4. Hayagriber mdvti. 

In the vestibule are lotus ornamentations and several articles of the 
usual paraphernalia of a Buddhist temple including the following : — A 
'pyramidal framework or wheeless car like the Tibetan Ghhang-ga chu- 
iuh, with lion figures at the corners of each tier, such as is used to seat 
the image of a demon which is' to bo carried beyond the precincts of 
the temple and there thrown away. The present frame is used by the 
priests of this temple to parade in the open air one of the smaller images 
of the shiine ( ? Hayagriva), but the image is again returned to the 
shrine. Above this throne is stretched a canopy called by the Lamas 
Natn^yul. It contains the figure of an 8-petallod lotus flower and has, 
as is customary, a dependant rod fringe. On either side, is hung a 
huge closed umbrella. These articles have been in the temple from time 
immemorial. 

Of the external decorations of the temple, the row of sculptured 
elephants along the basement, evidently a portion of the old Buddhist 
temple, has been figured by Col. Dalton in the paper above referred to ; 
and is identical with the decorative stylo cf the Kylae cave temple of 
Ellora figured by Fergusson in plate XV of his ‘ Gave Temples ^ The 
upper walls are covered with sculptured figures nearly life size. The 
ten avatdras of Vishriu are represented with Buddha as the ninth. 
The remaining figures are of a rather nondescrCpt character, but they 
arc mostly male, and nearly every figure carries a trident {Irisula) — the 
khatam of the Buddhists. The Lamas state that these figures were for- 
inerly inside the temple, hut that Buddha ejected them. And it is 
stated thdt the temple was built in one night by Jo-wo gye-^ho Bish~wa~ 
Karma* the Vulcafn of the Hindus and Buddhists. 

Attached 4o the temple is. a colony of Naft or dancing girls, f 

+ Asam, or at least; the north-oast of Bengal (t o., K^mvdp) seems to have 
' boon in a great degree the sonree from whiclx the Tantrica and Sakta cormptions 
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"who are supported out of the funds of the temple, and who 9n the numer- 
ous feast days dance nafced in room adjoining the shrine. These orgies 
are part of tho Sha^ti worship so peculiar to Kamrup, hut. nowhere is it so 
grossly conducted as at this temple.^ Tho l!^ati and the idolrcar are also 
conspicuous at the degenerate Buddhist temple of tTagaimath' at Puri. 

• At the eastern base of tlie hilloch, on which this temple stands, is a 
fine large tank, called by tlie Lamas Yun-chhal tshof, or ‘ tlie lake of 
excellent water.’ This pond, it is said, was made Buddha with one 
prod of his staff, when searching for the huge bowl already desciibed 
which bo unearthed here. This pond is also said to be tenanted by 
fearful monsters. , , 

I have been unable to ascertain positively whether any Buddhist 
building existed hero previous to the Lamas’ fixing on the site as the 
Kusanagara of Buddha’s deaili. Certainly no inonastei-y paisted here a^fc 
the time of ITiuen Tsiang’s visit to the Kamrup ^Ganhati) court in the 
seventh century A. D., for he says of t^is eonntry that ‘the jxiople have 
“no faith in Buddha, hence from the time when Biiddlia appeared in the 
“ world even down to the present tiiiio there never as yet has been builtf 
“one Snugltardma as a place for the priests to a.«!seinl)le.”J The refer- 
ence which Taranath§ makes to the great stiipa of Kusanagara as being 
situated here, in Kamrup, was taken from report and thus would 
iriorely show that the present Lama-traditi»ii was cnrient during Ids 
time. Any ohaitya or other Buddhist building would sjjem to have been 
subsequent to the sovonth century; and in all probability marked a 
site visited by tho great mcdimval apostle of Lamaism, Guru Rimbochhe 
or Padiua Sambhava. Tho different accounts of this great teacher’s 
wanderings vary considerably, but he is generally credited in the 
Badma KaJithang^ find elsewhere with having traversed most of the 
country between Lower Asam and Tibet. There is no evidence of 
Buddha having visited Asam. And in this view it is to he ?ioted 
that the Bhoian Lamas call tlie chief image of this shrine Ndnio Onru 
or ‘ The Teacher,’ one of the epithets of Padiua Sanihhava. And the 
images on either side of it are also those of Padma Sambhava, viz., 

‘ Ogyen Guru,* a*mild form, and Dorje DoVo, a demoniacal form of this saint. 
Further, the chief of * the eight Sages ’ or 7 (i, e., receptacle of 

knowledge) of the Lamas is named Hungkara; and a coijjimon title 

of the religion of tho Voclas and Pnranas proceeded.” — H.*H. Wilson, Preface to 
Vishnu Purdtfa. • 

* They Iftivo their counterpart in t.ho?Fp(J5<jyA.ot of the Greek Strabo VII F, <5 p. 20.^ 

t • t Op. cit. 

I Vassilikp’s Le Boiuhlisme, trad, dn Husso par M G, A. Gommo, p. •liJ-, 
il 
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for Padma Sarabhava is ‘ the great Rig-dsin while Hung is the usual 
symbolic term for him. And a very common Lamaic hymn connects 
Hungkara with this site, viz .^ — “ In the wondrous great shrine of * the 
Pastern Pyre of the Cool-grove ' dwells the rigdain Hungkara (or L6- 
pon Hungkara). Shower on us thy blessings ! Come Guru ! Come demi- 
gods I Come fairies I Come 1 ** No local mention is made of the especial* 
saint of Bhotan, viz,, Zhab turxg NgU-wang Nam-gyal,* which might 
have been expected, had ho entered Bhotan by this route. 

The form of Buddhism hero represented is of the higlily Tantrik and 
demoniacal kind, propagated by Padma Sambhava and now existing 
n the adjoining country of Bhotan. Even this mild ferm of the image 
of Ogyen Guru has decapitated human heads strung on to his trident. 
The second image is of a more demoniacal kind. The third image isj of 
course, Sliakya Muni (Buddha). The fourth image, from its Brah- 
manical name, is Tarn-din (Skt. Hayagnva), one of the fiercest forms of 
demigods and an especial protectar of Lainaism. The trident is every- 
where conspicuous in the hands of the sculptured figures on the walls, 
feiiid Shakti rites are more pronounced here than in any other place in 
Northern India.f It seems therefore quite possible that a visit to 
Kamrup, as well as Kashmir, and the mystic traditions of his own land 
— Udyana {Tih, Ogy6n) — may have accounted for the excessively Tantrik 
form of Buddhism professed and taught by Padma Sauibliava. 

It is also % remarkable to find that the higli-pricst of the Hajo 
temple, in common witfi the other high-priests in Kamrfip, is called 
DalaiX , — a title which is usually stated to have been coufeired on the fifth 
Grand Lama of Lhasa by a Mongolian emperor in the seventeenth century 
A. D. ; but the Tibetan equivalent of this title, viz., Qyd-tsho or ‘ ocean \ 
is known to have been used by grand Lamas previously.^ As, however, the 
word is Mongolian, it is curious to find it naturalized here and spon- 
taneously used by Brahmans. It seems also to be the title of village- 
headman in the adjoining Garo hills. The dalai of this temple is a 
married man, but the office is not hereditary. Hp is elected by the local 
priests from amongst their number, and holds office^ till death. Ho 
re.sides at the foot of the hill, below the temple, in a large. house, the 
exterior of which is profusely decorated with the skulls of wild buffalo, 
wild pig, deer, and other big game, &c., like the hous^of an Indo- 
Chinese chieftain. . 

t Dancing girls appear to figni;e to some extent in certain Lamaio cerompnies in 
Bhotan, vide Turnek’s * Embassy to Tibet p. 32. 

X He writes his title vW. 
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Troy weights and Qeneral currency of ancient Orissa, — By BXbiJ M. M. 

Ohakravarti, Subordinate Escecutive Service of Bengal, 

Little is known regarding the measures of weights of gold and 
silver, or of the coins and ciirreucy in uso in Orissa at the time of Hindu 
kings. Sterling incitlontally rncntioiis certain weights* in his lucid 
history of Orissa. But Dr. Hunter was the first to apply European 
criticism to find out the relations between gold, silver and other market- 
able articles of Orissa.* As an intelligent attempt to clear up an ex- 
tremely obscure ^luestion, his Kislory of Orissa deserves all praise. It 
was published in 1872. Since then no one has tried to tread in his foot- 
steps, probably owing to tho absence of any reliable data. The following 
facts, therefore, are published in -the hope that somo ripe •Scholar may be 
induced to take up tho threads and weave them into a harmonious whole. 

My information is chiefly derived from “ Mjidala Panji or the 
Chronicle of the Temple of Jagannath at Puri. This work mentions the 
various measures in uso, and furnishes details whicli indirectly revejfl 
the proportions between the measures. The problem is to convert them 
into modern equivalents, otherwise they will not be properly understood. 
Here the greatest diflieulty arises. Hob much help is obtainable from 
contemporary Muhammadan historians. Orissa was one of the last 
kingdoms to come under the rule of the Patluins and Mnghals, and oven 
then, being an out-of-the-way region, attracted little notice. 

The Mddala P.anji wa.s begun after the erection of the present 
temple of Jaganndtli, the generally accepted date of which is 1197-98 
A. D. It does not mention the names and relations of the measures in 
use before this time. Probably they were the same which wo find later 
on. Orissa appears to have formed a part of Kalinga, and was often the 
battle-field between the emperors of northern Hindustan and kings of 
Kalinga. Kalinga was essentially a kingdom of tho Doccan ; and the 
Deccan measures must have pi’e vailed in Orissa. 

Chorgangat conquered Orissa in the beginning of tho 12th century, 
and founded the well-known Gangavainsa. .He came from far South, 
and tho system in force in S. India came into full operation in Orissa 
during the reigns of his descendants. • 

Accordfiig to the Madald Panji, Ananga Bhima Deva of this dynasty 
built the present temple of Jagannath, .and liberally endowed it with 

* History of Orissa, Vol. 1, oh. V, notes 809iand 337.* 

[t His Identity is uncertain, see Sewoirs Sketch of the Dynasties of S, India, pp, 18, 

19 , 44 , 61 , 67 . Ed.] 
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ornaments and furniture. In giving a description of these eudowm’ents, 
the ohroriiclo says ; — 

^ WTWW W fir ^ W ^ lii ^ 

^ \ iTT f W ^ fif 

^ ^ I ^ \ ?TT c ^ ^qr linoc® ^qr flT n*n m ^ 

f iiT ^ ? ^«ri «lf«f WT ig qjT ^«e=c: ^ | ^ 

All these (ornaments) in gMd and silver — 73 pieces. Gold work 
55 pieces = 859 pals of gold, or at the rqjjie of pala measure used for gifts 
and ceremonies, viz., 1 pala = 8 marhas, = 6872 marhas. Silver work 
18 pieces = 135 palas, or at the rate of 8 marluis per pala, = 1080 marhas 
.(in weight) of silver, or at the rate of I marha 5f gold = 5 marhas of 
silver, = 210 marhas of gold. Total (in weight), gold and silver WQi'k 
8073 marhas, or (in value), gold 7088 marhas.** 

yrf^f ^figr ht i ? 

“For, net 62 turns (of worship), at the rate of 3 chinas (per turn) 
18 mafhas, 6 chinas.” 

o These two extracts suffice to show the following proportions : — 

10 chinas = I marha 

80 „ = 8 „ = 1 pala. 

A measure, very similar to this, still continues in the interior of the 
Pdri District : — 

4 ratis^= 1 china 

40 „ =10 =1 marha 

80 „ = 20 „ =2 „ ’ = 1 tola. 

For the highest weight, wo have here a tola. But a pala is an old 
weight found in Manu and the Atharva Farisishtha.* In the Tristitutt^s 
of Manu, the measures of gold arc staled to be 

5 ratis = 1 masha 

80 „ =16 „ =1 suvjirna (agrees with tola) 

320 „ = 64 „ =4 „ =1 pala or nishka (agrees 

with the pala of Madala Panji). 

The coins of ancient India were used not merely as an exchange for 
articles, but as weights also. Their study therefore, throws niucli lighl- 
on the troy measures. In South India, of whicli Orissa was to all 
intents and purposes a part, the fanarn (ipq of Lilava'ti) was the standard 
coin of gold. 'Ihe ehinam appears to bo another name of JEanam, botli 
being equal to 4 ratis. One rati is generally accepted to be equal to 
1*75 grains on the average.f A stf.ndard fauam or chiuam is, there- 

* Quoted in ThomaV ChrmicUs of the Pathan kings of Delhi, page 221, note 1. 

t This ratio is accepted by Tliomas and General Ganuingham. But Mr. Smith 
differs (see his article in tliis Journal, Vcl. LUI, of 1884, pages 146-7). 
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for6, equal to 7 gmins. All old fanams approach this weight closely, 
varying from 6 to 7*5.* A marha, which is ten times a chinarn, would, 
therefore, be 70 grains in standard weight. Several old coins have been 
found approaching this weight. Sir W. Elliot mentions one coin of S. 
India weighing 66*9 grains. f Mr. Fleet has described six coins of 

Chalukya kings varying from 65 9 to 66’8.J In another essay I hope 
to show that Chorgaiiga, the founder of the Gangavanu^a dynasty of 
Orissa, is connected with the E. Chalukya and Chola dynasties of the 
1 Ith century A. D. The coins, tlescrihod by Mr. Fleet, would seem to 
be the marhas of the Madala Fauji. The difference of 4 to 5 grains is 
duo partly to wear an^l tear, but chiefly to the fact that fanams, which 
formed the unit of meiisuroment, were generally in actual weight 6*5 to 
6*75 grains. 

That a coin approaching to 70 grains in wt., was in use in <5. India 
is apparent from the coteTnporaneous Muliaminadan records. *Alauddin 
Muhammad Shall was the first to invfidei the Occcaii, and according to Mir 
Khusru, he contemplated tlio introdiud.ion of a new coin of 140 grains, 
a weight exactly double the standard weight of a marha § His successor* 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq, who transferred the capital from Delhi to 
Daulatabad (Doogir) in the Deccan, actually issued a silver coin of a 
standard weight of 140 grains. (| Then again I find that ^Alauddin 
before his installation distributed “5 mans* of star gold** daily, and 
bribed some of the Maliks and Amirs to the extent of 50 mans of gold 
cach.^ Ferista mentions that Malik Kafur’s plunder amounted to 96,000 
mans of gold.* These mans are evidently misspelt for marhas, for 96,000 
mans of gold is an amount too preposterously enormous for such a 
rare metal as gold. 

So far as I see, therefore, the proportions were as follows 
1*75 grains = I mti 

7 „ =s 4 „ = I fanam or chinarn 

70 „ =5 40 „ = 10 „ =5 1 marha (? varaha) 

560 „ = 320 „ = 80 „ as 8 „ 1 pala. 

In course of time, the Gangavaiiisa dynasty was superseded by the 

* See the list given by Sir W. Elliot in Thomas’ Chronicles, p. 170, note 1. 

t See his remark in Thomas’ Chronicles^ note 2 to page 223. • 

t Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, 1890, page 70 et seq. * 

§ Tdrigi ’Alai of Mir JHiasru, quoted in Thomas’ Giironicles, pp. 168-9 note 1, 
and p. 247, n^te 1. • * 

11 Coins 180, 181 and 182 of silver, pp. 213 and 214 j.half coin of brass No. 199, * 
p. 250 of Thomas’ Chronicles. Also Firuz >Shah’B*oo{n8, Nos. 228 to 233, pp. 276-6. 

^ Thomas’ Chro7iicies, page 157 and notol, 

II Brigg’s translation, I, 374. 
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Gajapati Suryarain^a dynasty. Its foutider was Gajapati Kapile^var 
Deva, and it is lasted from 1434 to 1535 A. D. or thereabout. During 
this time the marha coins diminished in weight, to 61 grains. The 
reason is not clear, but the dearness of gold probably played some part in 
it. Tlie faimms must have similarly diminislied in weight. The gold 
coins described by Mr. Bidie are 60*24 and 60*75 grain s.T Other coinrf' 
of similar nature have been given in Mr, Wilson’s ‘‘ Description of select 
coins.”* 

In 1568 A. D., Orissa was conquered by Kalapahdr the general of 
Sulaiman Qirdni, king of Bengal.f With this conquest, Orissa again 
became connected with NorLhoru India, and the lopal qpins were replaced 
by the molmrs and taiikahs of Delhi. Regarding them, 1 need not 
trouble my readers. 

From gold I come to silver. No silver coins of Orissa are to be 
found. Ferislita says that there was no silver coin in the Deccan.^ 
Silver must however have been UjSed for ornaments &c., though probably 
sparingly. The Madald Pauji enumerates several silver ornaments and 
wutensils. The measures of silver were the same as those of gold. 

^ Much discussion has taken place about the ratio of gold to silver. 
This ratio differed in different times. Tire first extract (see supra) 
shows a ratio of 1 : 5 at the time of Ananga lihima Deva. This is the 
lowest ratio for gold that I know of. But it is by no means improbable. 
Gold was plentiful in Orissa, nay, in the whole of the Deccan. In the 
upper beds of the rivers Mahanadi, Baitarani and probably of the 
Rishikulya, gold is still found,* though in small quantit ies. The Malabar, 
and the Nilgiris, particularly the district of Wainad are noted for 
their gold mines. While therefore gold was comparatively abundant, 
silver was dear on account of the difficulty in cornumnicatioii with North 
India, the home of Indian silver. Silver was so dear that no coins of 
that raofal were issued in the mediaeval period. I am not surprised, 
therefore, to see the value of gold fallen to 1 : 5. No better illustration 
of the. abundance of gold can be given than the fact that the spoils 
alone of ’Alauddfn and Malik Kafur from the Deccan reduced the ratio 
of gold to silver in North India from 1 : 10 to 1 : 8 and* then to 1 : 7.t 

•IT Jonen. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LIT, Pt I, No. 1, page 40. 

* Asifftic RssenreJ^es, Vol, XVII, p. 593. 

t The year of conqiiest has bt'On fixed with accuracy as 1568 A. D. See Dr. 
Hunter's note to page 10, Vol. II, dnd Beames’ article in this Journal, Vol. Lll, 
p. 283 note. 

J Brigg’s translation, Vol, I, p. 374. 

• Statistical Accounts of Bengal. 

t Thomas' Chroniclesy page 235. 
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From silver to copper is m easy descent. No mention of copper 
coins is to be found in the Madald Panji. Most probably in Orissa, 
such coins were not used in ordinary transactions. Their place was 
taken by the time-honoured cowries. 

The cowries wore counted by numbers, <whicb were the same before 
%,a now.* 

4 cowries = 1 gunda ^ 

20 „ =5 gundas = 1 bdri 

80 ,, = 20 „ = 4 =1 pan 

1280 „ = 820 „ = 04 = 16 „ = 1 kahdn. 

In the Madala Panji the accounts of Ananga Bhinia Deva are given 
in marhas, and no mention of cowries as units is to bo found. This 
coiAinued as long as the Gangavarnsa dynasty lasted, for I find, that in 
the copper-plates of Nrisiinha Deva IV", the marhas aro giVen as*equiv|i- 
lents. With the advent of the Gajapaii Siiryavanisa, cowries became the 
units, and their gifts appear to haw been calculated in cowries and 
silver tankahs. 


» util* § » I iSI 

“ Tho original gift in cash Rs. iy2-8’ or at the rate of 8 kal^ns 
per rupee =s 1,540 kahdns.*^ 

See also No. II of the left side inscriptions at Jaybijay door of the 
Jagaiinath temple : — paddy oOO bharans, cowries 2000 kdlians.** 

While tho mea.sures of cowries have romairred the same, tho ratio of 
them to other measures of the currency did not remain the same. The 
following shows tho various proportions between coins and cowries, 
reduced to one common standard for facility of comparison. 

I. In tho Lilavati completed by Bhdskaracharya in 1150 A. D.f 
16 panas (of cowrie^) = 1 bliarma of silver ) 

16 bharinas = 1 nishka of silver ) 


t 


1 nishka = kdhans, and 1 bharma = 1 kahan. 


Colebrooke adds that the compamtive value of silver, copper and 
shells was nearly the safhe thou as in his time, viz., 4 kah.ins per rupee. 

N. B.— "If *hese bharmas bo identical with Piira^as, the average 
weight of wliich was from 50 to 54 grains,§ then 
1 modern rupee =• 165 grains of pure silver =s S bjjarmaa or 

kahans. 


• *Ain-i-^kbari, Gladwin's Translation, Vol.*!!, p. 15, 

t R. 0. Dntt’s History of India, Vol, III, p. 379, • 

t Oolebrooke, in Asiatic Researches, Vol. V, p. 91. Quoted in Prinsep's Indian 
Antiquities, Vol, I, p. 21^. 

§ Thomas' Ancient Indian Weights, 
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II. In the time of Ananga Bhima Deva. (The latter part of the 
12th century A. D.) * ' * . 

^ t waft wi WTW ^ waft wi wwf flft vn <n.\ » 

twTT *n w I 

“Total of the tw.o cowries 281250 kalians. At the rate of 15 
kdfidtm per oiio marha of Jiti gold =: 18760 inarhas.” 

1 marha of gold = 5 iii4j*has of silver 

= about 350 grains of silver 
= 15 kdhans of cowries 


a rupee of 165 grains (pure silver) = 


105x15 
350 o 


kdhans. 


= 7^- kahdns. , 

III. In the time of Puimshottama Deva (1470—1497 A. D.) 
^ *1 tankali = 8 kalians. 


This tan kali is probably one of the Bahmani kings, described by 
Thomas.** Thomas does not give the weights, probably because the 
weights were nearly the same as those of the contemporary Delhi kings. 
‘ Only one, I find, is stated to have been 165 grains.t The pure silver 
wo«ld not have been more than 160 grains in these tankahs, 


/. a rupee of 165 grains = 


105x8 

160 


= 8|- kahans. 

IV. ^Ain-i*-Akbari of Abul Fazl (1590 A. 1). circa) J ? 

1 rupee = 10 kahans. 

Akbar’s rupee was of pure silver nearly and 175 grains in weigh I, § 


. 165x10 

/. a rupee of 165 grains = — 

175 


= 95 ^ kahans. 

VI. In the time of Gopinatha Deva (1726 A. D.), an owl sat upon 
the crown of Jagannath accidentally. A purificatory bath witli yajiia 
had to be performed in consequence. The Madala Panji gives details 
from which it appears that in the bazar 

1 tankah = 2 kalians 2 pans of cowries. 

But in the account one tanka was calculated at 2 kahans, 3 pans. Taking 
the higher value, I find 

^ 1 tankfih (of the Mughal emperors) 

• ss 175 grains 


* Thomas* Chronicles, pp. 342, 346. 

t Thomas, ttidi, p. 342. 

J Gladwin’s Translation, Vol. II, p. 16. 

§ Prinsep's Useful Tables^ Vol. II, p* 22 (Kd. Thomas). 
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165. grains 


165 x2A 
175 


kahans 


• = 2^55 kahans. 

VI. In the beginning of this oentaiy (1803 A. D.), the official 
^te was 

1 rupee = 4 kdhdns.* 

VII. The present rate (1891 A. S).) is 

1 rupee = S-J- to 3|- kahans, 

being at the rate of 16 to 18 gundas per pice, 

A glance at these figures will show that tho cowries became cheaper 
and cheaper, till ^0 C(fme to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Th^n, all on a sudden, they became deai'or, extraordinarily dearer, if the 
Madala Panji is to be believed. After some time, the value of tlie 
cowries fell to 4 kahans. At present the copper pices havb driven thorn 
from the field. In tho mofussil, cowries are now used only for fractions 
of pices and annas. • 

I conclude this brief essay with an estimate of the income of the 
Orissa kings as given in the Madala Panji. Ananga Bhfma Dova, the * 
most celebrated monarch of the Gangavaip4a, is said to have issued a 
mudul (royal order), reported in extemo in the aforesaid Chronicle. In 
tiiat mudul ho is made to say : — 

** My predecessors beginning with Kesari kings had an income of 
1,500,000 mdrhas injitigold; I extended my, kingdom and added an 
income of 2,000,000 marhas in jiti gold ; my total income is 3,500,000 
marhas,** 

( A bridged translation . ) 

J, 500, 000 marhas of gold = 7,500,000 marhas of silver 
, = 525,000,000 grains of silver 

525.000,000 , 

= — modern rupees 

105 


or 3,181,818 Rupees 
' Similarly 3,500,000 marhas of gold 
P Rs. 7,121,212. 

Dr. Hunter estimates the first income at Rs. 4,602,500t 'or nearly 
60 per, cent, more; but, if my reasonings be correct, neither his measures 
,.of gold, nor his ratio of gold to silver, can be accepted. In faot hediim- 
self has expressed some doubts about their validity. 


* 

t 


Dr. Hunter's History 0 / Orissa, Vol.*I, note 337. 
Ibid; Vol. I, note 309. , 
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Ormco-Eoman Influence on the Civilization of Ancient India, Second 
Pa^er, — By Vincent A. Smith, M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service. 

PART I. 


While my essay on * GroBCO-Boman Influence on the Civilization of< 
Ancient India/ published in Part I of this Society's Journal for 1889, 
was passing through the press, ^ two important papers bearing on the 
same subject appeared, one in Prance, the other in Germany. I propose 
to give in this communication some account of the papers referred to, 
and to discuss the views of the writers, especially when they differ from 
those which I have advocated. 

The French essay is written by Mr. E. Senart, and is entitled ‘Notes 
d' E'pigraphie Indionne.’* The veteran Professor Albrecht Weber is 
the author of the Gorman paper, to which he has given the name of 
‘ Die Griechen in Indien.'f 

Mr. Beveridge, our President, in his Annual Address remarked that 
Professor Weber's discourse “ well deserves to be translated.” It is 
beyond doubt a valuable contribution to learning, bat I think an abs- 
tract account of its contents, accompanied by a discussion of doubtful 
topics, will be of more interest to the Society than a formal complete 
translation. 

Professor Weber concentrates his attention almost exclusively on 
the literary monuments. of ancient Indian civilization, and devotes only 
a few lines to the subject of Hellenistic influence on the architecture. 


sculpture, and numismatic art of India 



16 

912’ 


Lil\t 

2’ 913/ ''' 


He laments 


the want of works dealing more fully with these topics. I trust that 
I may, without presumption, claim to have partly supplied this want. 

In a much discussed passage of the Mahabhashya, which mentions 
that the avaricious Maurya king offered for sale the images of the gods, 
he is inclined to see the first reference' in Indian literature to coined 
money. But this is a very dubious and far-fetched notion. 

The remarks on the words Dramma, Spaxfirit and''cK?i«ro, Syjvdpiov, 
are worth translating in full. 

♦ The words dramma, Spa^/uiil, and dindra^ SrjPdpioVf in the special 
sense of silver and gold money respectively, remained in uso as late as 


• Extraifc da Journal' Aaiatique, III. Paris, Imprimerio Natiouale, MDOOOXO. 
t Sitznugsberichto der KiJniglioh PrWssisohon Akadomie der tViaseuBohaften 
*u Berlin; XXVII, 1890; Sitzung der-philosophisch-historischen Classe vom 17 
Juli. 

t In the references to Professor Weber the upper number indicates the page of 
the reprint, the lower that of the Bitzmgshenohte. * 
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the fifteenth century A. D., or possibly even later. According to a 
friendly communication of Mommsen’s, the borrowing of the word 
^vdpiov itself (always nouter) from tlio Latin denarius dates at the 
earliest from the time of Cmsar and Augustus, who first introduced a 
^old coinage current throughout the empire, which was therefore desig- 
nated by a Latin word, commonly aureus, though the term denarius 
aureus is also used. • 

The transference of the word dinara to India, and the introduction 
of it into Indian literature can hardly have taken place so soon, and we 
may well assume another century approximately as necessary for such 
introduction. FrCm this the inference follows that no Indian work in 
whjch the word dinara occurs can bo older than the second century of 
our era.” 

The Gupta inscriptions show that the use of the word difiara for 
certain gold coins was well established by A. D. 400, and suggest that 
the dinara was distinct from the suvofrna,^ I have elscwhdro stated 
my belief, which I am still inclined to hold, that the term dinara in 
Gupta times was restricted to tlio coins which followed the weight* 
standard of the Roman aureus denarius, based on the Attic stater of 
134*4 grains, and that the term suvarm designated the heavier gold 
coins struck to the native standard of 80 raiis, or 146 grains.f 

* Sanchi inscription of Chandrn Gupta II, dniod 95 = A. D. ; 


Gadhwa 

ditto 

ditto 

, dated 88 = A. D. 407-08 ; 

Ditto 

ditto 

Kumdra Gupta, (No. 8),, date lost, 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

(No. 9), dated 98 = A. D. 417-18. 

Sdnchi 

ditto 

ditto, or 

Skanda Gupta, dated 131 = A. D. 450-51. 

Gadhwd 

ditto 

ditto 

(No. 64), date lost. 


“Linos 7 to 12 (scii. of this* last inscription) appear to have I'ocorded certain 
grants fixed in dindras, for the purpose of providing food in a sattra or almshouse, 

and also to provide pairs of upper and lower garments The second part, 

again, refers to food in an'almshonso, recording something in connection with it at a 
cost of Tiineteon gold coins of the kind called suvart}aV {Fleet, Corpus Inser. Ind 
Vol III, pp, 33, 38, 39, 40, 41, 202, 265.) 

• t The Coinage* of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty of Northern India {J. 
Boy, As. Soc.for 1889, Vol, XXI, N, 8,,p. 43.) 

, The jurist Bfihaspoti is, however, against this supposition. He says 

14. A Nishka is four suvarvas. A Pana of copper is a Kdrshika f having the 

the weight of one Karsha.) A coin made of a Narsha of copper has to be known as 
a Kdrshika Fa^a* • 

15. It i%also called Andikd. Four such are a Dhdnaka. Twelve of the latter 

are a Snvar^a. This is also called a Dtndra (denarius;.” ,( Brihaspati, X, 14, 15 in • 
* 'Minor Zauj BooJes, Ndrada and Brihaspati* trdnslated hp Jolly being Vol, XXXIII 
of the Sacred Books of ths^ast, page 317.) I do not doubt the accuracy of BfibaspatPs 
statement, bat it can perhaps bo interpreted to mean that both a and a 
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It is interesting^ . to observe that etymologically the word 
. ipdcrtroiJLq^ and so, strictly, as much^as one can hold in the hand^^*’ 

Sti., and .S,^ is the equivalent in meaning of the Ifldian pana^ (akin tO' 
pdni hand ^hich originally meant ‘a handful of cowries.V 
(Ounninghamf Archml, Reports. Vol. X, p. 78). 

I may also be permitted to call attention to the fact that the limit* 
ing anterior date determined ar above for: the transfer of the Lati|^. 
word denarius to India is the date which I have independently fixed 
as that from which strong Gresco-Roman influence on Indian art can be 
traced. 

Leaving for the present Professor Weber, 1 shall now turn to the 
essay of Mr. Senart, which is principally concerned with the stone ^ re- 
mains of the Kabul River valley, or Gandhara, the chief subject of my 
former disquisition. 

Mr. Senart's paper is divided into two parts, the first of which deals 
with inscriptions in the Arian (Gdndhdrian, Kharoshtri), character, and 
the second with sculptures recently obtained by Captain Deane from 
^ excavations at a place called Sikri, near the well-known site of Jamal- 

I ^ ■*' 

gayhi. 

The observations of the distinguished French scholar mark a great 
advance in the interpretation of the Arian inscriptions, though much still 
remains obscure. He gives facsimiles in photo-type from paper casts of 
three inscriptions, all in Jkho Lahore Museum, viz.^ (1) that from Takht- 
i-Bahi, (2) a short one from a locality not known, and (3) the Zeda 
record, and offers readings and interpretations, more or less complete, 
of all three, besides remarks on several other connected documents. 

It is satisfactory to learn that there is no doubt that the Takht-i- 
Bahi inscription is really dated in the year 26' of king Guduphara 
(Gondopharos), and in the year 103 of an era the initial point of which 
is still undetermined. 

dindra had the same Bubdiyisions, and, in any ease, whatever may have been the 
usage elsewhere, the writer of the ineoription at Ga^hw^ must Barely have considered 
the suvari^a and dindra to bo different, or ho would not have distingaished thorn. 
N&rada {ibid, page 231) writes to the same effect as Bfihaspati. 

Ndrada probably wrote in the fifth or sixth centnry A- D., [ibid page XVIII) ^ 
and Bfihaspati in the sixth or seventh century A. D. While these pages have been 
passiQg through the prebs, a valuable little work by Sir A. Cunningham, entitled 
* Coins of Ancient India * (Quaritch, 1891), has appeared. The earliest Indian coins 
and metric systems are there discussed. I have above, as in my proyions publioa- 
‘ tions, reckoned the weight of the rati to be 1’825 grain, and that of the pa^a, karaha, 
audrSuvan^ as 146 grains. Sir A." Cunningham now uses 1*8 and 144 respectively, as 
the elements of his calculations. He used to follow Thomas in his erroneous 
estimate of the weight of the rati as 1*76 grain. The figures 1‘8 and 144 are very 
convenient. 
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' In connection with tHis inscription, whicdi records the presentation 
of a votive offering, Mi;. Senart discusses the varieties and development ■ 
of Buddhist votive formulas. He is inclined to think that the latOr and^^ 
fuller forms were imitated from GrsBco-Roman fojmularies.* This parti- 
cular manifestation of westem influence on India has not, I think, been 
previously noted, and I therefore quote in full the passage in which the ' 
theory is broached. ' . 

“En so'mme, e’est an Kord-Onest que comraencent les formules 
votives d6volopp6es, elles affectent uncaractere qui ne’s'explique pas 
bien par le jeu haturel des id4es natives. 

Est il n6cessdire ti*admettre que Timitation des formules epigraphi- 
queg do VOccident ait contribue a les faire adopter ?* 

. A cet 6gard, une double particularito me frappe dans ups deux 
dedicaces indo-bactriennes. L’uno et Tautre affichent en bonne place 
un souci particulier de la ‘ sant6,* de la * prosperite * du roi et de sa 
famille. Lo trait est si pen indou qif* il ne se retrouve, que je sache, 
nulle part dans T Indo int^rieuro ; il est si bien entr4 ici dans les moours ^ 
qu* il se perpetue jusqu’ a une epoque assez basse : V inscription de 
Kurra, dat6e du regne do Toramaiia, au V° sifeclo, le reproduit encore. 

Comment ne pas songer aux vcoiix si frequents daus les epigraphes 
greco-romaines ‘ pour le saint des empereurs * ? Lo mot agrahhaga^.qae 
i’ai traduit par ‘ prosperite,* et qui ne pent gu^re, d*apr^s le contexte, 
B*^loigner do co sons, constitue une locution sp^ciale doht 1* usage n*est 
pas consacre par la littfiraturo. Ne semble-t-il pas reveler la recherche 
d* un terme approprie pour cette ideo de ‘ fortune,* qui sort quclque pen 
do r ordre des notions famili^res h Tesprit Indion ? et ne represen terait- 
il pas un essai de traduction directe ou indirecte do 1* ayaOri rvxg du 
grec ? 

On me pardonnera d’ avoir, en passant, signale cette impression. 
Je sens de combien do reserves il convient d* entourerde pareilles con- 
jectures.** 

The conjecture soopis to me highly probable. It may be remem- 
bered that several years ago I traced in the devices of the Gupta coinage 
reminiscences of the Greek aya6^ rvxg and her representative the Roman 
Fortune. 

^ While on the subject of Roman influence on the form of Indian 
inscriptions, I may note another conjecture which has occurred to me, 
namely, that the well knovm Indian practice of inscribing a record on 
several platen of copper joined by a ring may very likely have been 

• 

* Il est superflu de rappelor ici les expressions tr^s- varices de oes voeux de sant^, 
de bonhenr, qni aooompagnent tant de d^dioaces greoqnes et latines. On en tronvera 
des enumerations pins on moins computes dans les trait^s d’ ^pigraphie. 
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borrowed from the Romans. ** Inscriptions on bronze tablets somdlimes 
occur. Theso are tabulm honestm mmionis^ diplomas, or good conduct 
discharges. They are copies of decrees, promulgated at l^me, confer* 
ring upon the soldiery, as a reward for distinguished service, the privi- 
lege of Roman citizenship and the right of marriage. They seem to 
have been usually inscribed on two sheets of metal, which, being united 
by thongs, folded together like a book. Examples of these tablets 
have been found from the year A. B. 84 of the Emperor Gldtidius to the 
year of the Emperor Maximian, A. D. 300. They were invariably 
suspended on the walls of the temple in the Capitol for public exhibition.”* 

Mr. Senart devotes several pages to the consideration of the dated 
Hashtnagar inscription firat published by me in tho Indian Antiquary 
for 1889, and to a discussion of the era used in it and other inscrip- 
tions from tlib same region. The subsequent publication in this Journal 
of a photograph of the inscribed pedestal from Hashtnagar will, I think, 
remove tfie doubts which Mr. Sctmrt felt as to the presence of the symbol 
for 100. He was inclined to read the date, as shown in the rougher 
facsimile of the Indian Antiquary, as being 84 only, but it is certain that 
the date is either 274, as formerly read by Sir A. Cunningham, or 284. 
The character preceding tho 4 is certainly almost identical with each of 
the jihree characters for 20 which precede it, and so may be read also as 
20, but it is not absolutely identical, being slightly straightor and narrower 
in shape, and this minute difference may be held sufficient to warrant us 
in reading it as the symbol for 10. So far as the historian is concerned 
it makes little matter whether the date is 274 or 284, but I think it 
more probable that 274 is the correct interpretation. 

• I altogether disagree with the opinion of Mr. Senart that “ nous 
sommes forces d’ adraettre que V alphabet .du Nord-Ouest, dans lequol 
est gravee T inscription, etait, au milieu du IV® siccle, des longtemps 
hors d’ usage.” But on this question I have nothing to add to what I 
have already printed, nor have I anything to retract. 

Mr. Senart makes an important correction^ in tho reading cf the 
inscription by substituting prawhthapada for emhorasrqa as the name of 
the month. t 

* WeAropp, Handbook of ArchsBology, p. 500, 2nd edition, Bohn’s Illustrated « 
Library, 1878. 

t In ’Goins of Anoi5ht India (Qnaritob, 1891) Sir A. Cunningham inoidentally 
{page 87) accepts Mr. Senart*8 reading of *che date as 84. But the ft^nros for the 
centuries are certainly in tho record. Dr. Biihler reads ” Saip II 0 XX XX XX X 
IV Fostavadasa masasa di[va] snipnai paip[oha]mi 5 [11*]”, and translates ” The 
year 274, on the fifth, 5, day of the month of Pranshthapada (i. e , Bh&drapada or 
Angnst-September).” Ho observes that in the name of the month the reading 
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fshould have mentioned that there are a few scratches or imperfect 
characters on the stone below the inscription, but these do not seem 
ever to have had any* meaning. 

I was inclined to refer the date 284i or 274 to the S> aka era of A, D. 
‘1^8 ‘rather than to that of Oondophares and Moga (Mauas), chiefly on 
account of the inferiority of the style of the figures on the pedestal as 

compared with that of the best Romane-Buddhist sculpture. 

But, when discussing the remarkable statuette of the Emaciated 
Buddha of which he gives a plate, Mr. Scnart points out {note, p. 43) that 
the execution of the principal figure is far superior to that of the minor 
figures of the relief On the pedestal. “A cet 4gard, on remnrquera 
rec|rt qui s* accuse entre la figure principals et le basrolief qui decore le 
socle, ot qui est traits assai sommairement, sans doute comme une scene 
coiiventiouelle multipliee en nombreuses repliques par* 5es artistes 
inf6rieurs. II y’a 14 un avertissemont qui ne doit pas Otre perdu pour ceux 
qui s* attachoront 4 6tablir la serie chrenologique des ouvrages greco- 
buddhiquea.’* 

The observation is perfectly correct, and I readily accept the warn^ 
ing. I am quite willing to admit now that the era of either Gondophares 
or Moga is most likely that in which the Hashtnagar pedestal is dated, 
and that its approximate date is therefore about A. D. 220 or 230. 
Very probably the principal statue, which Mr, King was unable to ap- 
propriate, was executed in a stylo much superior to that*of the pedestal. 
On this supposition the work is coiitempomry with the Jamalgarhi 
sculptures, and my arguments concerning the date of those remains are 
strongly confirmed. My approximate date for the best sculptures at 
JamdlgarM is A. D, 250. • 

It is still uncertain whether the eras used by Gondophares and 
Moga are identical or different. Mr. Senart (p. 19) shows that the 
mode of expressing the date in the Taxila inscription, namely, ** in the 
year 78 of the great King Mogas,” does not imply that the era used 
was founded by that sovereign. “ Rien n^ est moins vraisemblable. II 
snflit de se reporter aux epigraphes de MathuiA fpar example n®® 1, 4, 
6, compares* 4 2, 4, 7) pour sc convaincre que le nom du roi ajoute, au 
^onitif, 4 V indication do V annee ii’ implique ui que la date donnee se 
.r6fhre a une ere fondee par lui, ni qu elle ait pour point de*depart le 
commencement de son regne. Comme, d* autre part, quand un nom de 
roi est indique, il marque reguliSrement .le souverain regnant, il faut 

t 

poihavadasa is lingaistioally possible. {Indian Antiquary for Nov. 1891, Vol. XX, 
page S94). Sir A. Ounnix^gham now calls tho Arian alphabet by the name Gandhari- 
an, which is, I think, the best of the many names more or loss current^ 
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certainement entendre notre date ; M ’ an 78, sous la regno dn graH#roi 
Mogas.’ L* imitation des formules grecques par le g^nitif atfsolu 
/?a<rt\evovros ou rvpawoiWos, etc., ekplique suffisatnmont, ^ar 1* induence 
natarelle du monnayage, ce que la locution pourrait au premier aspect 
avoir de surprenant.” 

The last observation calls attention to yet another case in whicli' 
Indian practice has been affected by Greek example. 

Following Sir A. Cunningham, 1 described {page 142) in my former 
paper a brief record at Jamalgarhi as seven unintelligible letters, read 
as Saphae danamuhha, incised on the back of the nimbus of one of the 
statues Bupp'osed to be those of kings.” Mr. Senart *(page 24) shows 
that the Correct reading is aaphala danamuhha^ “ c* est k dire *don nmri- 
toire,* ” This word danp>mukha is unknown in literature, but occurs in 
the inscriptions on the Bhimaran vase and the Manikyala cylinder. 
Mr. Senart is unable at present to decide whether or not the word ddna^- 
muJcha implies a shade of meaning slightly different from that of the 
simple ddnam^ and contents himself with noting {page 26) that in the 
‘ inscriptions where the longer expression occurs it is not accompanied by 
the name of the gift in apposition, like danam thambhOf thdpo ddnam, etc. 

Pages 27-31 of his paper are devoted by Mr. Senart to the discus- 
sion of the Zeda inscription. He is unable to give a complete translation 
of this record, but it is satisfactory to find that it is certainly dated in 
the year 11, in the reigi^of Kauishka, as deciphered by Sir A. Cunning- 
ham. 

The short record, which is numbered II by Mr, Senart, is also a 
votive inscription, and, subject to certain reservations, is thus translated 
(page 27) ; “An 68, le soizieme (IG) jour du raois Prauslifhapada. Don 
de...vadhitirana et de ses compagnons.” 

It is not known to what object it was attached, but doubtless it 
was a sculpture of some sort. The era is, of course, also undetermined. 
If it is that of Kanishka, the date would bo 78 + 68 = A. D. 146. If it 
is that of either of Moga or Gondophares the da^te would bo about A. D. 
20. Either date is quite possible, but, if the earlier one is correct, wo 
may be quite certain that the sculpture showed no trace of Roman in- 
fluence, though it may have been Hellenistic in stylo. 

The two statuettes from Sikri of which M. Senart gives excellent 
phototype plates are both well executed, and seem to belong to the best 
period of the Gdndh&ra school,. 

The first represents the Buddha seated, reduced to » state of ex- 
treme emaciation by the austerities which he practised in the first stage 
of his religious life. Mr. Senart cannot remember having seen any other 
ancient representation of the Buddha iK^ this condition, but notes (page 
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33)%hat the Mueie Guimet contains three modem figures oi the ema- 
ciated Buddha. One of these is a fine Chinese bronze attributed to H^he 
last eentnry. llhe others come from Japan, one being in wood, and the 
seoond m bronze, and are supposed to date respectively from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. AU three represent the Bnddha in a stand- 
iikg posture. 

The second statuette figured is that of a woman standing, carrying ^ 
on each shoulder a small standing figure, and sueklkig an infant, whioh 
sits astride, Indian fashion, on her right hip. The interpretation of this 
group is as yet unknown. Mr. Senart conjectures that the small figures 
on the shoulders may be intended to mark the divine rank*^ of the prin> 
oipjil figure, and that they are offering her a diadem or garland. Pro- 
bably the woman is Mdya, the mother of the Bij^dha. The eom^parison 
with images of the Madonna Lactans is obvious, and is of ^interest when 
considered in connection with the numerous cases of resemblance between 
Bnddhist and Christian works which I have cited. 

The last twenty-one pages of Mr, Senart’s essay are devoted to a 
discussion of the date of the Gandhara sculptures. His view is sub- 
stantially the same as that advocated by Sir A. Cunningham {page 149 
of my former paper). The following passages express Mr. Senart’a 
general conclusions : — 

II est fort possible que la tradition de 1* architecture et de la 
sculpture gr^co-bnddhiques se soit au Nord-Quest cofitinu4e pendant 
nne p4riode plus on moins longue. Un point cependant doit etre con- 
sider^ comme 4tabli, c* est que la p4riode de floraison et de grande 
expansion de cet art est ant4rieure h la seconde moitie du II® siecle ; que, 
d^s cette epoque, T Evolution dont il a etc P initiateur dans P iconogra- 
phie buddhique etait achev^e, consacr^e. It serait des lors bien arbi- 
traire en dehors de preuves positives qui n’ ont point 6t6 produites, de 
ramener h une 4poque plus basse les monuments principaux qui nous en 
sont parvenus, ceux surtout qui paraissent les plus caract^ristiques et 
dont P aspect est relati^ement ancien,” (page 42). 

The date of jbhe statuette of the Emaciated Buddha is decided to be 
‘‘not later tihan the end of the first century A. D,” (page 44). 

“ Pour la date, lp» premiere moitie du II® siecle parait marquer le 
^ moment ofi P' imitation a 6t6 la plus active, et il n’ y a aucune probabi- 
lity qu’ elle se soit prolong^e tres-longtemps au deU. Si elle s’ ^tait 
exeroye d une epoque plus tardiv#, postyrieure h la grande floraison du 
buddhisme «ous Kanishka et Huvisnka, il est k penser qu’ elle ne serait 
pas si exactement circonstrite dans P art Buddbique” (page 6i), 

When the passages quoted were written Mr. Senart had not seen 
my paper on the subject, and 1 ijhall therefore abstain from^ discussing 
H 
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his views at length, and content myself with the observation that in^'iny 
opinion he has been misled by his failnre to perceive the Bo&an charao* 
teristics of the greater part of the Gdndhara sculptures. He refers, 
certainly, to Fergusson's brief remarks on this topic, bat dismisses them 
as being of little weight. To my mind, on the other hand, the strong^ 
Roman influence on the Qahdhara school seems to be an obvious, palpa* 
bio fact that cannot be ignored.* « 

Mr. Senart seeks in Parthia, not in Rome, for the special variety of 
Hellenistic art which supplied the model to the G&ndhara sculptures. 

“ Au commencement du P* Siecle avant J, 0., le retour ofEensif d* 
influences occidentales representees par le philhollenisfne des Arsacides, 
et maintenues par la creation de la dynastie parthe particuliere k cette 
region expliquerait V etablissement d’ une sorte d^ 6cole p4netr4e des 
traditions cl'assiques; a la fln du siecle apr^s J. G., 1’ etablissement 
de la puissante dynastie de Kanishka, tributarie au point de vue de la 
civilization de ses voisins do V Iran, marque le moment ou, sur la base 
la plus large qu ’cut jamais conquise dans 1’ Tnde une race 4trangfere, 
cette ccole greco-pcarthe a pu le mieux propager son influence dans 
r interieur du pays ” (page 48). 

1 cannot discover in the Gandhdra sculptures any distinct trace 
of Parthian influence, though the Persepolitan form of capital which is 
seen in some of the earlier works is, of course, a proof that the artists 
of the Qandhax^a schoql were naturally not ignorant of the art of 
Persia, 


PART IT. 

Professor Weber opens his interesting essay by the intimation that 
it is designed to give a cursory view of what is known, partly from 
certain data, and partly from more or less plausible conjectures, con- 
cerning the position and influence of the Greeks in India. 

The Greeks are called by Indian authors ‘ Yavana,* that is to say 
lonians. This word seems to have been introduced through Persia, and 
has been successively applied to the Greeks, Indo- Scythians, Parthians, 
Persians, Arabs (or Muhammadans), and, finally, to Europej^ns. 

[The use of the word is in fact analogous to the modern use of 
* wildyat ^ which includes Europe as well as Afghanist&n, and other 
countries on the North-West frontier, F. A. S.] 

The oldest mention of the term ‘yavana’ is found in the grammar 
of Panini (4, 1,49), who is now generally supposed to have flourished 

* Mr. Ed, Prouin informs me that both he and Mr. Silvain Levi agree with me 
in the opinion that the Roman element had a real inflnenco on the Boulptures of 

the northern schools.** ^ 
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aboiit the beginning of the third oenturj B. 0. He teaches the forma- 
tion of the word ‘ yavandni * to indicate the writing (Kpi) of the 
Yavana. 

[The jurist Gautama (IV. 21 ; page 196 of Buhler's translation) 
^numerates PArdsavas, Tavanas, Karanas, and Stidras together. His 
date is probably as early as that of Pacini. V. A. 8."] 

The well known passage in the thirteenth edict of Asoka which 
mentions the Yona (Yavana) kings, Antioclius, etc., is, of course, the 
earliest historical reference to the Yavaiias, the date of which is certain. 

Some scholars have discovered the name of Alexander in the 
KAlsi version of tlfb edicts, but the reading is doubtful. 

I A distinct trace of the name of the great conqueror is found in the 
appellation of the city Alasadda, or Alasain^a, mentioned in the 
Mahavansa and the Questions of Milinda. Tliis name* is obviously 
identical with Alexandria. Some have supposed the city to be situated 
on the Indian Caucasus, or Hindu Kusl*. [But it would seem rather to 
have been situated on an island in the Indus, if wo may trust the author 
of the Questions of Milinda. 

“ The Elder replied : ‘ In what district, 0 king, were you born ?** 

* There is an island called Alasauda. It was there I was born.’ 

* And how far is Alasanda from here ?* 

‘ About two hundred leagues 

* In what town, 0 king, were you born ?* * • 

‘ There is a village called Kalasi. It was there I was born ? ’ 

* And how far is Kalasi from here 

‘ About two hundred leagues.’ 

* How far is Kashmir from here ?’ 

‘ Twelve leagues ?” 

Professor Rhys Davids is inclined to think that the town of Kalasi 
is identical with the * Karisi nagara,’ which seems to be mentioned on a 
coin of Eukratidos (acc. circa H. 0. 190) and that the coin was struck in 
commemoration of the. fact of the Greeks having reached the Indus.* 
If the coin is rigjitly read, this conjecture seems extremely probable, but, 
unfortunately, the legend quoted is only “ the conjectured reading of 
General Ounninghain.” {Gardner, Goins of Greek and Scythic Kings, 

, page 19, note, and Plate VI, 8). • 

Professor Weber next proceeds to argue in favour of a highly 
conjectural theory connecting the name Skanda w^th Alexander, but I 
think my readers will excuse me from reproducing his very unsatisfao- , 
tory arguments. F. A. 8.} 

• " The Qaeatious of King Milinda,” translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys 

Davids, being Yol. XXXV of Saored Books of the East, pp. XXIIl'and 126. 
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* * 

ApilSfJi, one of l^e f«a6!hi0i» bj Piq^ni, speake %i the fonmtion 
of the comppnud * KshandrakhT^Hitata ’ [soil. ^ send), ^ the samj cf the 
Eshaudrakas and M&lavas/ the * 0 $i;^diiedt and of the Greek his* 

toriane. Inasmuch ae we are told by thet]»1^fiiri»*ibejse two peoples *were at 
bittqr enmity witb^one another, dnd 00% |i?eg^jlnedlroAfeanol Alezander, 
itispossible that<the grammarian may ibavehad in his mind the inrasion 
of Ale:(caDder. If this supposition, is eorreet, both .^pi^li and hk dia* 
oiple Piqini must belong to a period later than that of Alexander. 

The SauYira city Dittamitri seems to be DemStrias ; and the'Sau- 
yira names Ph^fdhriti, tf imata, and Jamunda mentioned by P^qini 
(4, 1, 148, 150) and his scholiast, suggest the Greek hames Pantarohos, 
Mimas, and Diomedes. 

The Gmek name Ftolemaios or Ptolemyoippeara in Aloka’s edict 
under the ehsily recognized form Tnramaya, but it seems also to have 
been adopted by Hindu literature and mythology under the form Asura 
Maya, and with a double significhtion. In the second book of the Mahd* 
bharata Asura Maya, the architect of the Asuras, appears as the friend 
of king Yudhishthira, and builds for bim a palace, the marvels of which 
excite general wonder and astonishment. Tiiia Asura Maya seems to 
me to be an appropriation by means of a popular etymology of the name 
Turamaya, and his skill as an architect appears to refer to the buildings 
of the Ptolemies, or even to the wonderful buildings of ancient Egypt. 
Another circumstance lends support to this supposition. A second 
application of the name Asura Maya is that which occurs in the extant, 
though ceitainly secondary, text of the Sdrya^Siddhdnta (1, 2), where 
bo appears as the father of Indian astronomy. In this case, of coarse, 
there is no reference to king Ptolemy, but the person meant is the 
astronomer of the same name who flourished iu the first half of the 
second century of our era. 

It is to be observed that on both occasions the name entered India 
through the medium of the same mythical personality. 

In the Jninabhdskara, the astronomer Asura Maya is placed in 
connexion with Bomakapura, which must mean either Alexandria or 
Byzantium, or, more generally, the lands of the barbarians {inlechchhd). 
The eighth book of the Kathasaritsdgara tells of the conquest of the 
gods under the command of Indra by the Asuras under the leadership 
of Maya. The terms Danava and Asura must often be understood to 
mean foreign peoples. * 

[It may be remembered that "I have suggested (paghi 133 of my 
former essay) that the whole conception of the Asuras and their oon- 
fiicts with the gods was borrowed from the Greek legends of the Gigan- 
tomachia. The myths above referred to seem to give support to my 
conjecture. F. A, S.] 
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Other Greek names also, may be teoogxillied in the Hrnda epio$. 

Tod long 'ago identified the Ta^na** king' Dattdmitre/ who iades- 
^oribed in the MahdbllaVaja es^talang a direot-part in the strhggle^ with 
the Baclrian king' Deihetritis (,/fer/etV<9n 190^165 B. G.), and this identi- 
|[oation was aoce|9>e^ by Limah/* Tbe*"^dity Demetrlas built by him 
appears in the^Edm&ya^a under the fu^het^eormpted form Daod^- 
mitr4»' and in a vptive^ormttla of Buddhist tendency as DatUmitiyaka 
Topaka. The name df ' Bhagadatta^ the king of the iTayanas who ruled 
over Mdru, or Mirw4r, and Narakain the West and is specially mentioned 
(JhT. BMt. % 578, 579) as an old friend of the father of Yudhishthira, 
has been regarded by A. v. Gntschmid as a translation of the name of 
theiBaotriau king ApoUodotus (^r. circa B. C. 160), and this supposi- 
« tion appears to me a happy one. 

The name of the Kashmir prince Jalanka, mentioned*in the Mah&« 
bhtrata, may be identified, though not without reserve, as a corruption 
of Selencus. * 

Finally, the name of Menander is certainly represented by that of 
Milinda, king of Sdgala (^ayyoXa), who plays an important part in the 
tradition of southern Buddhism, and was remembered even down to 
Pmanic times. The * Milindapapha * will be referred to again on a 
later page. 

The allusions to the Yavanas in Pdnini and the Mahdbhdshya should 
bo here considered. The teaching of Panini concerning’ the formation 
of the word * Yavandni * to signify the writing {Upi) of the Yavanas 
has already been referred to. But it seems as if a direct use of the 
Yavana characters by Pduini may be detected. 

According to Goldstuoker (Pdnini, page 53) he uses the second 
letter of the Indian alphabet's a sign for the numeral two, and Burnell 
{Elements 8. L Palceogr.f page 96, and Aindra Grammarians, page 77) 
supposes that be was in this passage infiuenoed by the similar use of 
the letters of the Greek alphabet as numerals. 

The characteristic remark in the Calcutta scholium on the passage 
in 3, 2, 120 iaydnd hhuiijate Yavandh, * the Yavanas eat reclining/ is of 
interest. This remark is not found in the Mahdbhdshya {see Ind, Stud* 
13, 381), and it clearly rests on an older observation, or rather, tradi- 
,tion. * 

Two examples given in tbe Mahdbhdshya on Pdnini 3, 2, 111, are of 
the highest interest, namely, Tavano *rufuin Mddhyamikdn, • tbe Yavana 
pnnoe opprdbsed the Mddhyamikas ***; and Yavano Wu^t Sdhetam, ^the 
Yavana prince oppressed Sdketa.’ These examples are given as illustra- 
tions of the use of the imperfect tense to signify an event which hap- 
pened a short time previously, and therefore show that the oppression 
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of the Midhjamika people and of the city of S&keta must have ocourred 
shortly before the composition of the examples. Unfortunately the 
geographical position neither of the people or city* is ascertained 'with ' 
precision, but Sdketa, the Greek SayiySa is probably the modem Ajodhya 
or Oudh. [Fergusson, however, thought that its site should more pro- 
bably be sought at Lucknow. It certainly was situated in the province 
of Oudh. Dr. Fiihrer {Monumental Antiquities and JnscriptionSf N,*W* 

P, and Oudhy p. 275) is satisfied that Sancb&nkot, or Sujankot in the 
Undo District, on the Sdi river, 34 miles north-west of Undo, represents 
the ancient Saketam, the Sha-chi of Fa-Hian, According to him Ajo- 
dhya is the Visakhd of Hiuen-Tsiang, but not th^ Slfa-chi of Fa Hian. 

V, A, 8.1 The passage in the Mahabhashya indicates an extension of 
Greek dominion in the interior of India, which could not be suspected * 
from perusal* of the Greek writers. The reality of this extension is 
further supported by the chapter of the Garga-Saiphita named Yuga- 
purd^a, which mentions, not only the occupation of Sdketa by the 
Yavanas, but their further advance to Kusumadhvaja or Pushpapura, * 
that is to say Pataliputra (liaXtPoBpa), But it is possible that we 
should rather suppose the text to refer to the advance of the Indo- 
Scythians, to whom the name of Yavanas was transferred. 

The Garga family, which, notably enough (with the exception of a 
single passage in the Kdthaka), is mentioned first in the latest sections 
of the Brdhma^as and# Sdtras, but comes specially to the front in the 
Mabdbhdahya (see Ind, Stud. 18, 410, seqq.), is repeatedly placed by 
legend in close connection with the Yavanas. Specially, a verse, which 
honours the Yavanas as teachers of astronomy, is ascnbed to Garga. 

In order to dispose of all the legendary-historipal information con- 
ceraing the Yevana princes of ancient times which can be extracted 
from the Mahabbdrata, etc., it must here be noted that the Kdla- 
Yavana or ‘ Black Yavana ’ is brought into special relation with Krishna 
and Garga. The name Black Yavana appears intended to distinguish 
the bearer of it from other kinds of Yavanas. # 

We must further observe that the Yavana king Kaserumant is 
shown as occupying a hostile, or more exactly, a Baboi*dinate position. 

I have already expressed an opinion (Ind. Skizzen, pp. 88, 91 ; and Aka^. 
Tori. in^L. 0. 205) that the name of this Kaserumant is a reminiscence# 
of the Roman Caesar, and Mr. Leon Feer has since shown (Oomptes Bendus 
deV Acad. . des Inscr. ylS7l,pp. 47, 56,60), that the expression Kesart 
noma safpgrimah, * Caesarean or tloman order of battle, Occurs in the 
Buddhist Avaddna-ikilaka. If these passages belong to the period of the 
great deposits of Roman coins in India they supply a certain legendary 
back ground for them. 
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Finally, we must note the prominent position which the Tavanae, 
in common with the Kambojas, S'akas, Pahlavas, Balhikas, etc., take in 
the Mahabharata, aS well as in the E&mdya^a, and which is so signi- 
ficant for the determination of the period of composition of these 
works. The Romakas are also mentioned there, though but rarely. 

The city Romakapnra, which plays a special part in astronomical 
literature {see above) should not be understood to mean Rome itself, 
but Alexandria, or perhaps, Byzantium. 

The city Rauma mentioned in the Yishi^u-pura^a (Wilson-Hall^ 
1, 130) must be understood in the same way. A Romaka-siddhanta 
appears to have bedn ofie of the curlier works used by the astronomer 
Var^ha Mihira, who lived between A. D. 504 and 587. 

The well-known part which Tavana women play in the dramas of 
Edliddsa (who is supposed to have flourished in the middle *o^ the sixth 
century A. D.) as personal attendants of the king may be in some degree 
explained by the trade in “ good-looking* girls for concubinage,** which, 
according to the author of the Periplus, was carried on between 
Alexandria and India. Samudra Gupta’s Allahabad Pillar inscription 
IFleetf Corpus Inscr. IIT^ p. 14, F. A. /S ] mentions the delivery of maidens 
as tribute by the Sassanian king of Persia, who is there called the 
Sh4hdnush4bi. The superior culture and. education of these foreign 
girls may be the explanation of the introduction of certain peculiarities 
in the attributes of the Indian god of love, Kemadevat The chief of 
these is the dolphin (makara) banner which he carries, like the Greek 
Eros. He is also sometimes described as the son of the goddess of 
beauty, who, like Aphrodite, rises foam-born from the waters. But 
this latter myth may be of primitive Indo-Germanic origin, and refer 
to the dawn. Sometimes he represented as the consort of the god- 
dess of jjjesire. The ancient image of Aphrodite, accompanied by Eros 
and the dolphin may be dimly made out in a relief on the temple of 
Bhuvan6svara in Onssa, which seems to date from the seventh century 
of our era ; but the fornj is very degraded in execution. 

It is very difficult to understand how the Eiipnara, or monkeys in 
the guise of men and women, can have been turned into * heavenly choris- 
ters,’ for even Indian ^taste can hardly regard the screeching of monkeys 
as melodious. Perhaps the KLvvpa used by the Greek maidend at the 
courts of the Indian princes may be at the bottom of the conception. 

[Kivvpa was a ten-stringed instrument, and*K6w/>os and cognate 
words mean 4 wailing.’ The conjecture seems to me a very far-fetched 
one. V, A, S.] . 

Another bold conjecture would explain the amended reading * Khe^ 
ran ’ in the Paniniya S^ikshd, when it is explained to mean the form of 
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greetiag used by the women of Sur&shtn^ to be the Greek This 

conjecture is supported bj the facts that. Greek influence lasted late in 
Surishti^, and that in Byzantine inscriptions written as 

is used as a salutation^formula instead of the imperative 

With reference to the political position of the Greek's in India the 
direct transfer into S^skrit and P&li of the words cvpiyi and 
in the forms simtHgd (underground passage ; mine), and hhalina (a bridlef, 
rein, esp^ially the bit ol a horse’s bridle) is of interest. 

Merely for the sake of completeness some words may be noticed 
which occur only in dictionaries* Examples of these are yavanapriya, 
‘pepper,* yavaneshta, ‘tin,’ ydvana, ‘incense.’ But in these cases the 
term Yavana may iefer> not to the Greeks, but to other foreign natfons 
who succeeded them. 

Many ai^ticles of commerce have Indian names identical with the 
European, e. hastira, Kocalrtpos; kasturi, xaorcupctov ; marakataf 
c/MpaySoi ; dfingavera, zingiber ; and others. 

But in these cases it is uncertain whether India was the borrower 
or the lender, and in a large number of instances there is no doubt as to 
the Indian origin. Examples are : — SiroXos, wpaZa ; /3i;puXXos, veluriya (vai- 
4urya, vaidurya) ; Kapv6<liv\\ov, kafukaphala ; KiwdjSaLpt, khinnavdri^ etc, 

[The Professor then devotes a few words to the Grmco-Buddhist 
sculptures and the origin of coinage in India, but his general observa- 
tions are only of a cursory nature, and need not be translated. I have 
already translated his note on the words dramma and dindra. He 
refers to the essay of Stephani, {Nimbus und StrahUnkranz ; in the 
Memoires de* VAcadSmie de St, Petersbourg, 6 ser. t JX) as establishing 
the probability that the rise of the nimbus in art, which Spence Hardy 
regarded as of eastern origin, is more prpbably ah importation from 
the West. On this question Mr. Senart has no doubt at all, aq^ boldly 
says {page 38) that the classical origin of the nimbus is certain. It is 
quite possible that a close examination of the Buddhist sculptures of the 
G&ndhara schodl with reference to the use of the nimbus. may help 
to settle their date. F. A. 8. 1 ^ 

According to Hal6vy, who has recently republished his views, the 
Indian alphabet itself, as it is first met with in tlie time of Piyadasi 
(Atoka),' is derived from the Greek. But this theory appears to deserve 
little credit, and it is much more probable that the importation of thO' 
Semitic writing into' both India and Greece occurred at the one period, 
and that the great resemblance between several of the most important 
characters is thus to be explained. In any case, the further inference 
impugning t^ antiquity of Indian literature, which £[al6vy draws from 
his ^theory, completely fails, because the oral transmission of ancient 
texts undoubtedly reaches back to very early times. 
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* The fact is of interest that the Greek names of the oolonr * Uack ’ 
liiXav^ and of the reed-pen, KaXa/Ao^, both found admission into Sanskrit 
nnder the forms respectively of meld and kalama, MeU occurs in the 
romance of the Vdsavadattd which seemfs to be related to a Milesian tale^ 
(see post). The observation as to kalama applies only to the word when 
used in the sense of * pen,’ and not to the form of the word itself, (see*^ 
ffdla (1881) Vorw,y p. XVTI, Monatsherichty 1871, p. 623). 

It appears almost certain farther that the Sanskrit word ptistakay 
* book,* should be regarded as an inversion of a possible* Greek form 

[It is certain* that pnstaka was introduced into Sanskrit at a com- 
paratively late date. It occurs in the Pahebatantra. The form irufiKov 
is not known to occur, but irv$iov is used in Aristophanes, Frag. 671, in 
the sense of a tablet for writing on. Liddell and Scott quotb the same 
passage as a reference for the form wv^iSiov, which seems to be a various 
reading. V. A. S.] • 

We thus aiTive at the most important matter in which Greek in- 
fluence on India is demonstrable, namely Poetry, Science, etc. Wo have 
already seen that in the epics the Greek princes are brought into direct 
relations with the actors in the narrative. Great analogies and coinci- 
dences certainly exist between the Mahabhirata, and, still more, between 
tlie Ramayana and the Iliad and Odyssey. The rhetorician Dio Chrysos- 
tom (who lived in the time of Trajan A. D. ,98-1 17)* refers to these 
peculiarities of the Mahdbharata when he ascribes to the Indians a 
knowledge of the poems of Homer as transferred to their own language 
and dialect. This passage was formerly interpreted as indicating merely 
the existence of the Mah.abharata in the time of Dio Chrysostom, but, 
in the light of facts recently brought to light, the hypothesis that the 
author ojf the so-called ‘ battle-section ’ of the Mahabharata actually 
made use of the Homeric legend, cannot well be absolutely rejected. 

The Rama legend in its Buddhist dress differs greatly from that 
presented by Valmiki, aryi there seems to be no doubt that the Buddhist 
version is of higher antiquity. It is thus quite possible that Valmiki 
may have used the Homeric legend for his arrangement of the story 
(see Weher, Ahhandhrig “ iiher das Udmdyana ” 1870.) 

^ * The patriotism of the Hindus is grievously wounded by this* theory, 
but no one wishes to argue that the Ram&ya^a is copied from Homer. 
There is, however, no reason to reject as a priori impossible the theory 
that it has beien influenced by Homer. * It daily becomes more clear that 
elements of Homeric myth, e, g, Loukothea and the" Trojan horse, have 
entered into Buddhist historical legends. But, when the mutual ex- 
change of legendary epic materials is considered, it is itirely possiblo 
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in snoh discussions to obtain a result of objective certainty. Conviction 
may be attained, demonstration is impossible. 

So far as coincidences of this sort are not to be ascribed to a purely 
spontaneous, natural origin and development in both places, two farther 
possibilities must be kept in view. The first is that the coincidences in 
question need not necessarily be ascribed to borrowing from either side, 
but may be derived from primitiyo nature myths of early Indo-Germanio 
times. The second is that, granted borrowing in historical times, the 
Grecian legend may not have been of Greek origin, but may have first 
come from the Bust, and travelled back again to India. 

What has been said above of epic myths bolds good for the forms 
and materials of fairy tales and stories of enchantment, for folklore in s^ort. 
Indian literature, thanks to the activity of the Buddhists, and, in later 
times, 'of their rivals the Jains, is specially rich in compositions of this 
class. Some of these, in their existing shape, date from tolerably recent 
times, but it is plain that they rest on old traditions and lost works, 
which were partly composed, not in Sanskrit, but in popular dialects. 

The older works of this kind are generally associated with the 
name of S'atavahana j the more recent with that of Vikramdrditya. 

Both of these kings are alike connected by tradition with the con- 
quests of foreign rulers, especially the S^akas, or Indo- Scythians, and 
are themselves represented with features of foreign origin. 

In yet another brjinch of literature a similar great agreement be- 
tween Greece and India is apparent, that is to say, in what may be 
called the iElsopian Fable. 

India has for some time past been considered the parent country of 
fables. With regard to the transfer of collections of Indian fables to 
the West since the sixth century A, D th§ statement holds good, especi- 
ally for many beast stories, which, so to say, have been pressed into the 
service of politics, to serve as a miiTor for princes. Accordingly, in this 
department, and for the period named, wo must add to the three, or 
rather four, possibilities to be weighed in estim^^ting the value of coin- 
cidences between India and the West, yet a fifth.* 

But, as regards older times, we must absolutely give up the notion 
that India is the parent country of the j^sopiap, fable. On the con- 
traiy, the Greek form of the fable (putting aside the question of it% 

• The five possibilibios referred to seem to bo: — (1) Borrowing by India from 
Greece, (2) Spontaneona, natural, independent development in botho countries, (3) 
Derivation from primittve Indo-Gormanic (Aryan) nature myths, (4) Borrowing by 
Greece from India, and re-importation into India from Greece, (6) Transfer of 
political apologues from India to Europe in sixth century A. D. and later. [T. A. /S'.] 
But see 
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possible independent origin) gives, when compared with the Indian, a 
more distinct impression of simplicity and originality. 

The beasts who* take special parts in the beast stories either do not 
belong distinctively to the Indian fauna, or do not exhibit the charac- 
teristics which the Hindus attribute to them. 

There is reason to suppose that two words borrowed from Greek 
fables occur in Sanskrit, viz,^ lopdkoif • jackal,* from (the old 

Indian form being lopd^a) ; and kramelakay * camel,* from KafiYihos ; both 
forms being based on a meaning obtained by popular etymology. Lassen 
is inclined to seek a Semitic origin for kramelaJcay but the termination 
ela is decisive agaiftst this supposition. 

% [The word is, however, said to occur in all Semitic languages. 

*> Prof. Weber’s position is hardly intelligible without further explana- 
tion. He refers to his Ind. Stud. 3, 836, Monatsber. d. Borh Akadf. 1871, 
p. 619. V.A.S.] 

In this case also the Buddhists have been the chief carriers of 
Western materials to India, especially in their Jataka stories. 

So far we have dealt with essentially popular materials, and with 
appropriations made, so to speak, by word of mouth. 

There is, however, an artistic form of Greek literature, the Greek 
romance, which appears to have found direct entrance into India. 

Peterson, in his preface to his edition of Bana’s Kadambari (1883, 
p. 101) compares the style of the author diveotly with that of the 
Alexandrian, Achilles Tatins (A. D. 450). 

I have already in my remarks on that work (B. L. Zeitungy 1884, 
p. 120) pointed out that it was very natural that the “ good looking 
girls,** the Tavana maidens, at the courts of the Indian kings should 
have formed a moans of communication for Milesian love stories. 
Material resemblances, moreover, exist between tlio Vasavadatta of 
Subandhu, a predecessor of Dana, and a talo of Athenmus (13, 35), 
(flor, circa A. D, 230) and both Indian authors describe the bringing to 
life of a stone statue by an embrace, so as to recall the story of Pygma- 
lion. • 

In this •connection the fact is of special interest that in one of the 
tirades in the bombastic style usual in the Vasavadatta the word ‘ink * 
Jis expressed by meld, i, e., pikav The passage (Vdsav. p. 239) iS to the 
following effect : — “ Though the heaven became the page, the sea the 
ink-bottle (meldnanda)y and the writer a Brahman, yet could he not 
describe in fnany thousand ages the agonies of love which she has suf- 
fered on his account.** The same conceit ds still popular in modem 
Greek love songs, £v^d, according to Hall, is found also in the Quran. 
(18, 109). It probably goes back to the Milesian literature. 
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It appears to me proper, before I go further, to insert here a brief 
review of what is known as to the coincidences between the subjects of 
Greek and Indian tales. 

1 shall not undertake in individual cases to decide which of the 
five points of view is the true one, that is, to decide whether each story 
(1) developed naturally, (2) or is of Indo-Germanio, or (3) of Western, or 
(4; of Greek origin, or (6) was conveyed from India to the West. At 
present such a determination is for the most part impracticable. But 
I can at least arrange the whole generally in a certain chronological 
order, 

[Prof. Weber then proceeds to give, with references in each case, 
a long catalogue of myths relating to the sun-bird, Garuda, Cinderella, 
the wishing-cow, etc., which are all descended from primitive, Indo- > 
Germanic, W'cdic times. He classes in the same category the stories of 
enchanted princes, castles, etc., etc., in which Gorman folk-lore is so 
rich. Some of these myths may have arisen in India, and the Greeks 
and Romans knew a good many of these things on their own account* 
An extensive and rich field of investigation hero lies opon. I may note 
that the Indian Antiquary for several years past has published numerous 
stories of Indian folk-lore, which are not hero referred to by Prof. 
Weber. 

He then gives a similar list of myths which have travelled from the 
West to India, such as the treasure-chamber of Rhampsinitus, the Rape 
of Ganymede, the Sibylline books, Orpheus and Eurydice, etc., etc. 
Christian legends will be dealt with further on. He then proceeds to 
discuss the origin of the Indian drama. He holds that the germ of the 
Indian drama is to be found in indigenous religious festivals, resembling 
the Gorman Passion plays, and that this opinion is strongly confirmed 
by passages in the Mah^bhashya {see Ind: Stud, 13, 490 seqq.). But the 
beginnings of dramatic art thus indicated are of a simple and grotesque 
kind, separated by a very wide interval from the finished work of Kali- 
dasa. The scope for Greeic infiuence [was found in this interval. He 
then briefly notices with approval the treatises of Brandes and Windisch, 
which I have discussed in my former essay. 

He next takes up the subject of a8tronomy,.his*remarks on which 
I shall translate at greater length. V, A, 8,] 

So far as the sciences are concerned, astronomy is above all that in 
which Greek inflnende is plainly and clearly visible. The 'Indian astro- 
nomers themselves expressly describe the Yavanas as** being their 
teachers. Among ttie five ancient Siddh4otas which the astronomer 
Varahamihira (A. D. 604-87) has specially made use of there are two, 
the Puliia and Bomaka Siddhautas, ^which prove this by their very 
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names. . The name Puli^ must be understood as equivalent to Paulus 
Alexandrinus. 

I have already* mentioned {ante^ p. that the extant Sdiya 
Siddhdnta represents Asura Maya of Bomakapura as the first founder 
of astronomy, and that I regard him as being the Greek astronomer 
Ptolemy. 1 have also identified Manetho, the author of the Apotoles- 
mata, [not earlier than the 6th century A. D., according to Smith's 
Classical Dictionary. 7. A. S.], with Manittha, or Manindha. Others 
regard the name of the Yavana teacher {YavaneSvara) Asphuvi[d]- 
dhvaja (Sphujidhvaja) as a corruption of a Greek name Aphroisios or 
Spousippiis, ' • • 

9 Whilst the oldest Indian astronomy, resting probably on a Baby- 
lonian basis, occupies itself with the moon and its mansions (nakshatra) ; 
the succeeding phase, under Greek influence, concerns itself chiefly with 
the planets and the sun, that is to say, the zodiac. 

The direct consequence of this is the conversion of the Krittika 
series of the nakshatras, hitherto current, and corresponding to a Taurus 
zodiac, into the A.4viui sei-ies, corresponding to the Aries zodiac. More- 
over, not only have the names of the planets and zodiacal signs passed 
by direct transcription into Sanskrit, and remained to some extent in 
use till the latest times (eg, dra = 'Apiyv, and heli= bnt numerous 

technical terms also have been incorporated into the language. Some 
of these have been worked into the poetic vocabulary, for example, 
jamitrq^ (= SidfA€Tpov) occurs in Kalidasa's Kumarasambhava. [The 
correct form is Staperpov, not Staperpov 7. A. S.] 

According to H, Jacobi, the allusions to ancient astrological notions, 
such as occur in Kalidasa, are chiefly based on the works of Pirmicus 
Maternus (A. D. 336-354). .[The work of Pirmicus Maternus is known 
under the title, ‘ Matheseos Libii VIII,' and is described as being a 
formal introduction to judicial astrology. 7. A. S.]. 

With regard to arithmetic and algebra, in which the Indians are 
well-known to have acqpmplished much, Colebrooke (Misc. Essays, 2, 
401, 446) was inclined to accept the fact of Greek influence, especially 
that of Diophantus. 

On the contrary, Dr. Hoernle, in the preface to his excellent dis- 
, sertation on an ancient arithmetical text, composed in the Gdth4 dialect, 
and seemingly of Buddhist origin, decides for “the entirely native 
origin " of Indian arithmetic. The text in question is supposed to date 
from the third or fourth century A. D., but the extant manuscript does 
not seem to be older than the eighth or tenth century. [Compare 
Major Temple’s exposition of Burmese arithmetic in Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XX (1891), p. 53. The Burmese system is said to be much the 
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same us that used by astrologers in India, and certainly does not seem 
to show the lightest trace of the influence of western science. 
F. A, jS.]. Woepcke {Mim. sur la propagation des chiffrea IndieneSy Pans, 
1863) suppose.*! that there is an agreement between the so-called Are- 
narius of Archimedes (B. G. 287-212) and the problem conceiming the 
atomic contents of a yojana set at the wedding examination of Buddha. 
If the alleged coincidence be accepted as established, it would be simpler 
to believe that the Buddhist statement, the age of which is in no way 
established, rests on borrowing, then to hold with Woepcke that the 
problem was borrowed from India. It is even possible that both ' the 
Greek and Indian forms of it are the results of Babylonian influence. 

Quite recently a Sanskrit version of the Elements of Euclid ^has 
come to light. In its existing form this work does not go back to a 
period earlier than the beginning of the last century. The information 
about it is, however, extremely vague. We do not know whether thiS 
work rests on an earlier one of ancient date, or whether it is to be 
referred to the beginning of the preceding, that is to say, the 17th 
century, as the result of modern European influence, possibly that of 
the Jesuit fathers at the court of the emperor Akbar (1556-1605). 

In any case the discovery is of interest, because the foreign material 
of the book has been completely melted down into an Indian shape, 
which fact offers an excellent parallel for similar precedents in older 
times. 

[This melting down into Indian forms is characteristic of *,almost 
all the Indian borrowings, and is the reason that the foreign origin of 
so much of Indian civilization has been so tardily and unwilling re- 
cognized. I have already commented on the fact with reference to 
architecture, sculpture, coinage, and the drama. (See my previous essay y 
p. 189.) The only exception to the rule seems to be the sculpture of 
the Qandhara school, which is obviously western in character. F, A. iS.] 

, Notwithstanding these possible, or even very doubtful, examples of 
Greek influence, the Hindus have certainly gcutxe their own way in the 
province of arithmetic, geometry, etc. The oldest, and rather curiously 
framed, rules upon permutations and combinations are naturally con- 
nected with metrical problems, such as ‘ How many variations based on 
the quantity of the syllables are possible in a foot of two, three, four, ^ 
or more syllables * ? Here no foreign influence can well be detected. 

Similarly the rules in the so-called S'uluasutra are derived from 
practical experiments on the methods of modifying the typical bird- 
shape of the regulation fire- altar built of bricks. These experiments 
actually led to the discovery and solution of the theorem concerning 
the relation between the hypotenuse and the sides of a right-angled 
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triangle ascribed by the Greeks to Pythagoras, and even to attempts at 
the quadrature of the circle. 

In connection with this subject, L. v. Schroder has recently (in 
1884) maintained the proposition that this very theorem was borrowed 
along with other things by Pythagoras from India. 

But nothing is known concerning the date of the STiilva^utra, which 
is itself only an appendix to one of the so-called SirautasiUras of the 
Yajur Veda. Pythagoras is generally assumed to have flourished be- 
tween B. 0. 540-500, and this is rather an early period in which to 
suggest importation from India. 

It is in reality unnecessary in this case to adopt the hypothesis of 
bovowing at all, for it is quite possible that correct mathematical results 
, may bo attained independently in different places. The definite rules 
of the S'ulvasutra were elaborated as the result of practical exp*erience. 
It should further be observed that the S^ulvasiitra has remained quite iso- 
lated in India, and has, according to all appearance, undergone no 
further development. We shall come later to the consideration of the 
supposed studies of Pythagoras in India. 

Indian medicine also appears not to have been uninfiuenced by 
Greek. Tho tendency of early writers was to exaggerate the high 
antiquity of medical science in India. Haas has gone too far in the 
other direction in supposing the Susriita to have boon subject not only 
to Greek but to Muslim influence, though it is possible that some modern 
works of Indian medicine may have been affected by Muhammadan 
teaching. Rudolf Roth has shown in an interesting way tho relation 
between the Asclepiad oath and the teaching of the Charaka concerning 
the duties of the physician. Tho identity of the doctrine of the three 
humours is obvious. Should further coincidences of the kind be estab- 
lished, chronology, at any rate, will oppose no obstacle to the deriva- 
tion of the Indian doctrines from Greek sources. 

So far as concerns philosophy, and religious ideas, which in India 
are hardly separable froja it, the statements of the Greek authors leave 
no doubt that the Indian ascetics, yvfAvoaroptardif vXoPloi made a deep 
impression on Alexander and his companions. The voluntary burning of 
Kalanos at Athens aroused a feeling of profound, but at the same time, 
^ compassionate astonishment. Nor is any doubt possible that “the doc- 
trines of the Alexandrian Neo-PIatonists and Neo-Pythagoreans, especi- 
ally the doctrines of Philo of Alexandria, and the*dootrine of the \6yo% 
derived from him as given in St. John’s Gospel, bear Indian features, 
or rather appear to have been impregnated, with Indian ideas. 

But to go back to still earlier times, and to derive the Pythagorean 
doctrine of metempsychosis also from India appears to me, on the 
contrary, to be doubtful. 
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L. V. Schroder, who has recently advocated this theory, does not, 
indeed; go so fa#as one of his predecessors, who wished to explain the 
name of Pythagoras as equivalent to Bnddhagam, but even he maintains 
that the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigration of souls is derived 
from India, that is to say, from Buddhism. In fact only the latter 
assumption need be made, for it would seem that before Buddha this 
doctrine had not gained acceptance in India, whilst with him it forms a 
corner stone for his preachings intended for the people, especially the 
Jdtaka legends. Now the still imperfectly ascertained date of Buddha 
corresponds at least approximately with the fixed date of Pythagoras, 
namely, B. 0. 540-500, or perhaps a little later. ^ 

On mere a pnori grounds it seems in a high degree unlikely that 
Buddha was the teacher, and Pythagoras the learner. Since direct 
relations b^tv/een the two men are not to be thought of, but only in- 
direct ones by way of Egypt or Persia, we must, considering the diffisf 
Gulties of communication in those times, allow at least several decades, 
even if that be sufficient, for the establishment of such relations. More- 
over, the doctrine of transmigration of souls is in itself so agreeable to 
the human mind as a means of equalizing the injustices of life on earth, 
by reward or punishment of the actions of men, that it may be regarded 
as an idea of natural growth. Of course, we cannot affirm of it, as of 
the so-called Pythagorean theorem, that it gives an accurate result, but 
it may very well have arisen independently among various peoples, in 
various parts of the world, without obliging us to assume a mutual 
borrowing. 

When, however, wo find Socrates, in the Gorgias, using the formula 
Ttt KoXd, wfiXifia, ^Sia (or, as it is rendered in Latin, ‘ honestum, utile, 
dulce,’) to express the ideal of legislation and morality, this formula 
agrees so closely with the three Indian objects of living, dharma, artha^ 
kdma, and has such an individual colouring, that it is at least difficult 
to suppose that the conception originated independently in both places. 

In. India this triad does not appear in the piost ancient peiiod, but 
only in more recent times, so that in this case 1 do not hesitate to give 
priority to Plato. 

The Brahmans of the Vedic period were not acquainted with the 
formula. The Buddhists and Jains lay special stress on it. They fro^ 
quently use the words dharma and artha together in the senses respec- 
tively of ‘law or precept,* and ‘meaning, or signification of dharma,^ 
which differ completely from the sense the same words have when used 
in combination with the third word kdma. This circumstance indicates 
that the triad was formed in consequence of a foreign suggestion. 

Just as Greek stories have fouud their way into the Jitaka legends. 
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of Buddha, these Platonic ideas may very well have been transferred 
in a similar way. * 

Even the bridge*by which they crossed may probably be recognized. 
For should not the dialogues between the Yavana king Milinda (Me- 
nander), and the Buddhist priest Nagasena, as given in the ‘ Milinda- 
panha,* be regarded as connected with the Platonic dialogues ? May 
we not even look upon them as an intentional Indian imitation ? Olden- 
borg suggests that reminiscences of meetings between Indian monks and 
Greek rhetoricians are preserved in these dialogues. 

In the preceding case we have to deal not so much with a doctrine 
belonging to the peculiar systems of Indian pliilosophy as with a, so 
to !ipeak, popular view. Nevertheless, even for these systems the 
chances of literary history are very unfavourable to their priority ji-s com- 
pared with those of the old Greek philosophy, inasmuch as the former, 
on the whole, belong to a much later period than the latter. 

AVhen, therefore, in any direction*a sj)ecial agreement between the 
old Greek and Indian philosophies is found to exist (such, for example, 
as may be the case with regard to the Indian atomic theory, developed 
later in a very peculiar fashion), and that agreement cannot be regarded 
as a spontaneous, independent, mental product of both peoples, we 
must always assume a borrowing from Greece. 

An example of the contrary may here be noted, though it is con- 
cerned with a popular conception rather thanVith a doctrine of syste- 
matic philosophy. In India, besides the above mentioned triad of the ob- 
jects of human life we find another of a purely ethical kind, namely, a 
classification of sins into those of thought, word, and deed, which testifies 
to a very high and pure popular moral consciousness. This triad occurs 
in the Avesta and Veda, as well as with tho Buddhists, and so dates 
from the Aryan period, during which tlie later Iranians and Indians still 
formed one nation. 

When, therefore, we find it in our Christian litanies from the lime 
of Pope Damasus in thb middle of the fourth century down to Paul 
Gerhardt (“with heart-, mouth, and hands”) we must recognize an 
Indian, probably Buddhist, influence on tho western form. Some points 
of connection with the Protagoras of Plato, as well as witji certain 
•biblical expressions, may also bo traced, but not enough to establish any 
systematic ethical doctrine, such as is expressed iii^tho litanies. 

In this jconnection must be considered the question recently pro- 
pounded by Rudolf Seydel, Jul. Happel, and others, as to how far we 
may assume possible Buddhist influence on the Christian legends, and 
even on the gospels tbemselvos. 

It is obvious that, even if the supposed influence is established, the 
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teaching of Christ suffers no disparagement, and is in no wise touched 
as regards its peculiar meaning. 

The question whether parables, such as those of the prodigal son, 
and the Samaritan woman at the fountain, which occur in nearly iden- 
tical forms in Buddhist literature are of Christian origin, or, conversely, 
the result of Buddhist influence on Christianity, still seems to me one 
that is altogether open. Especially, because 1 do not agree with those 
who attribute to the Buddhist texts concerned an antiquity so high as 
is generally supposed. 

But it is quite clear that Buddhism by means of its convents for 
monks and nuns, its legends of saints, its worship of relics, its towers, its 
bells, and, above all, through its rich ritual and hierarchical pomp, did 
exercise influence on the development of Christian worship and cere- 
monial. 

The influence of Indian Buddhism on the development of Gnosti- 
cism and Mainclueism is also established. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
likewise, might possibly be connected with the triad of the Avesta, — 
Ahuramazda, Zarathustra, and the congregation,— as well as with the 
Buddhist triad, Buddha, Dharma, and Samgha. 

It is, moreover, well-known that the two Catholic saints Barlaam 
and Josaphat simply owe their origin to a mistaken appropriation of a 
Buddhist legend. Finally, the rosary of the Catholic Church, is, accord- 
ing to all appearance, bf Indian origin, and its very name seems to be 
due to an erroneous apprehension of the word japamdld, the Sanskrit 
term for ‘ prayer-necklace.’* 

But we must also look in the opposite direction, for nowhere docs 
continual give and take more constantly occur than in these matters, 
which so profoundly concern the human spirit. 

When then, for example, it is said in the Kathaka Upanishad 
(1, 2, 23) : — “ This dtman (here the term practically is equivalent to 
* Ood ’) is to be apprehended not through instruction, nor insight, nor 
yet by much learning, but only by him whom 'He chooses that through 
him He may be known,” the connection of this doctrine, the idea of 
which is otherwise foreign to India, with the doctrine of ‘ election by 
grace ’ ip the Epistle to the Romans is so apparent that it seems to 
that Christian influence must here bo assumed. In my opinion the 
position of this text \n literary history, as the work is now extant in 
the Atharva recension, is in no way inconsistent with this view. 

According to Oldenberg {Buddhij p. 56, (1890)), however, the 
E&thakopanishad should be regarded as pras-Buddhist, and, if this be 

* Japd means China rose' in Kir&t&rjaniya and 8isap&la vadha (%A/6y, Diet) 
CV.A».] 
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true, the question must be decided in the converse way. For the doc- 
trine referred to is not one of such natural p^wth as to justify the as- 
sumption that it arose independently in India as well as in Galilee. 

As to the Bhagavadgita it is certain that it shows the-influence of 
Christian teaching, though Lorimor goes much too far in maintaining 
this proposition. 

Wilson long ago traced back to a Christian basis the whole doctrine 
of IhaJcbi^ the unconditional, believing devotion to the Lord, that is to 
the sectarian god with whom the work is concerned. 

The frequent designation of the teacher under the traditional epi- 
thet of sveta^ white, or o*f a name in which iveta forms a part, seems to refer 
to ^»rhite men, Christian missionaries. 

‘ The full information given in the Mahabharata (12, 12771, seqq,) 
about the travels of the Indian wise men (Ekata, Dwita, Trita, and 
especially, Ndrada) over the sea, as far as S'vetadwipa, the ‘ Island of the 
(Jveta) white men,* in order to learn tlfero tlie doctrine of the One God, 
is intelligible only when understood to refer to the journeyings of pious 
Indiana to Alexandria, and the knowledge of Christianity which they 
there acquired. 

The knowledge of the name of Christ, the son of the divine Virgin, 
obtained in this way, and further diffused by Christian missionaries and 
the residence of natives of India in Christian countries, and by the 
partially divine honour paid to him by his fbllowers could not fail to 
remind the Indians of the semi-divine Krishna, son of Devaki, whose 
name seems to mean divine. 

Thus it has come to pass that many Christian incidents and legends, 
especially those of Christ’s birth among the shepherds, the stable, 
the manger as his place of ‘birth, the taxing by Casar Augustus, the 
massacre of the innocents at Bethlehem, and others of the sort, are 
repeated in the Indian legends of Krishna, 

The ordinary legends state that the child Krishna, in order to save 
him from hostile macHinations, was removed on the night of his birth 
from the lying-fh-room by his father and made over to his foster- 
parents, the shepherd couple, Nanda and Ta4od4. But certain detailed 
Pules concerning the festival of Krishna’s nativity exist, and ^^e found 
’ in texts of quite modem date, which narrate the incidents in a different 
way, that clearly betrays a foreign origin. According to this version, 
Devaki, the/shild’s mother, stays quietly lying in the manger, nursing the 
infant, while numerous groups of shepherds, angels, and others stand ‘ 
around blessing and praising. Even the ox and ass are not wanting. The 
star, which stands still in the sky, and fixes the date for the festival, 
is BohiQi, or Aldebaran, 
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Concerning the early existence of Christian congregations in India, 
supposed to have been established by the Apostle Thomas, no doubt can 
be entertained. According to the testimony of Nilos Doxopatrios, who 
lived in thertwelfth century, the Patriarch of Antioch, even at that late 
date, sent a Ka^dXiKos, or deacon, to ‘Pwjaoyvpt, or Ramagiri, in India* 
In the sixteenth century the Portuguese found the Christians of the 
Church of St. Thomas in Malabar using Syrian books and Arlan forms 
of worship. They gave themselves a great deal of trouble to convert 
these heretics. A certain image of Devaki, nursing tho infant Krishna, 
which recalls the representations of the Madonna Lactans, may be ex- 
plained as a result of the delicate diplomatic skill of the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries at the court of Akbar the Great, but it is possible thaf^its 
origin should rather be traced back to an ancient Byzantine motive. 

In conclusion, an early reference to Christian missions, in connec- 
tion, not with the worship of Krishna, but with that of Rama, whoso 
mild form is much more appro|)riato for the purpose, must bo brought 
forward. I allude to the legend of S'ambuka, the pious S'ddra, which 
is used by Kalidasa in the Raghuvania (XV, 50), and by Bhavabhuti in 
the Uttara Ramacharita. (Act II, Wilson^ Hindu Theatre y Vol. I, 
p. 319). 

In the Raghuvan4a version S^arabuka simply meets his death at the 
hands of Rama as a penalty for having applied himself to ascetic 
practices in order to attain the rank of a god (surapadam)^ although as 
a Bddra, he was not entitled to do so. He was therefore regarded as a 
disturber of the public peace, and is stated to have failed in attaining 
bis object [gatifn na prdpa), . 

In Bhavabhdti’s work, on the contrary, the victim actually appears 
on the scene as the man-god, in divine form*, and gives thanks to Rama 
for having been aided by his coining to attain death, and thereb / divine 
rank and blessedness. 

.K. M. Banerjea, in the preface to his edition of the Ndrada- 
Paneha-ratiu, has recognized, and probably wifli justice, in this legend 
an allusion to the settlement of Christian missionaries 6n the coasts of 
Coromandel and Malabar. It is possible that in tlie form ol the legend 
as given by Bhavabhdti a faint referende to Simeon of St. Luke's Gospel 
(II, 25, 29) may dimly be discerned, but, if this be so, Simeon has been ‘ 
terribly disfigured by his Indian disguise. 

Last of all,' it should be observed that when a modern text, the 
S^ikraniti, in enumei'ating the 32 Indian sciences, gives the last placQ 
to the Ydvanatn matatriy which is explained as meaning * the doctrine of 
the unity of God,’ the reference is more probably to the Koran than to 
the .New Testamenti G. Oppert, however, the editor of this work, 
cbnsiderS it to be vexy old. ' * ... * 
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The Dindjpur Copper-Plate Inscription of Mahtpdla, — By Professor 
F.'K iEriHORN, 0, 1. E. ; Gottingen. 

Spmo time in 1886 the Society before which I have the honour to 
lay this short paper received from Mr. Giridhari Basu, Deputy Inspector 
of Sohopls at Dindjpur, several rubbings of a newly discovered copper- 
plate inscription. They were submitted to the* late Dr. BdjondraUla 
Mitra, who pronounced the find an important one, but was prevented by 
the state of his eyes from attempting a decipherment. About six months 
e^o the same rubbings -were sent by Dr. Hoernle to myself, with an in- 
vifeition, if possible, to edit the inscription for the Society. In now com- 
, plying with Dr. Hoernle’s request, I may well say that this new Dinajpur 
copper-plate is indeed of groat value, because, together witb the Sdcicty*s 
Amgachhi plate of which I owe an excellent impression to Mr. Fleet, it 
settles beyond dispute the line of succession of the so-called Pala dynasty 
of Bengal, from Narayanapala down to Vigrabapala III. The new plate, 
it is true, in its historical portion contains nothing which is not in the 
Amgachhi plate ; but it enable.s us to read what before in that plate was 
illegible, just as the Aragachhi plate supplies much of what would other- 
wise be doubtful or illegible in the Dinajpur plate. And having care- 
fully compared both plates, I may state with confidence that, beginning 
.from Narayanapdla, the line of Pala kings was aa follows : — 

( 1 . ) IS arayanapala. 

(2.) His son Rajyapala. 

(3.) His son Gopala II. 

(4.) His son Vigrabapala 11. 

(5.) His son Mahipala. 

(6.) His son Nayapala. 

(7.) His son Vigrahapdla III. 

Of these, Narayanapala is the donor in the Society’s Bhdgalpur 
plate, Mahipdla the douor in this now Dinajpur plate, and Vigrabapala 
HI. the donor in the Aragdchhi plate. 

Like the two other plates, the new Dindjpur plate is a single one, 
Treasuring about V broad by 1' high. It is surmounted by a highly 
•wrought ornament, fixed on the upper part and advanced some distance 
on the plate, and apparently containing, within a circle, about 2J" in 
diameter, the word S'ri-Mahtpdladevasya, The plate is inscribed on both 
sides, the front containing 34, aud the back 28 linos of writing. On the 
front doWn to line 13, and on the whole of the "back the writing is 
generally well preserved ; but the middle of the front all the way down 
below line 13 has suftered much from corrosion, so that many aksharas 
K 
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have become more or loss illegible. Besides, two ahsharas are entirely 
gone at the lower pi*oper right corner, where the plate is damaged. The 
engraving apparently is deep and carefully executed ; it was done by the 
artJsan Mahidhara, an emigrant from the village of Posali (line 62), the 
father of the artisan SaSideva who engraved the Amgachhi plate. The 
size of the letters is about The characters are the kind of Nagari 
which about the 10th and 11th centuries appears to have been current 
in the eastern part of northern India, and one peculiar feature of which 
is, that r, preceding another consonant, is ordinarily denoted, not by the 
superscript sign, but by a short line, sideways attached to the upper 
right side of the following consonant. Essentially the same alphabet 
employed in the Mungir copper-plate of Devapala, in the Budal plilar 
inscription of which I owe an impression to Dr. Burgess, and in some of • 
the Gay& inscriptions. The language of our inscription is Sanskrit. 
Lines 1--24, with the exception of the introductory 09n svasti, and lines 
54h-62 are in verso ; the rest is in prose. As regards orthography, h is 
throughout denoted by the sign for e, and the dental sibilant is occa- 
sionally employed instead of the palatal, and the palatal instead of both 
■ the dental and the lingual sibilants. 

The inscription is one of the devout follower of Sugata (Buddha), 
the Faramehara FaramahhattdraJca Mahdrdjddhirdja Mahtpdladeva, the 
successor of the Mahdrdjddhirdja Vigrahapdladeva (1. 30). From his 
residence at yi[la]sa]vira ^ (I. 29), Mahipaladeva informs the officials 
and people conceited that, to increase his parents’ and his own merit 
and fame and to please the holy Buddha (1. 46), after bathing in the 
Ganges at the time of a Vishuvasamhrdnti * (11, 49 and 50), he has given 
the village oE Kuratapallika (exclusive of the part called Chdtapallika) , 
— a village in the Qokalika ma^dala of the Kotivarslia vishaya of the 
Puodravardhana ® (11.30 and 31), — to a learned Brahman, the 
hhaftaputra Kpsh^adityaiarman, a son of the hhaftapdra Madhusudana 
and son’s son of the bhaftaputra Rishikei^, ^ of the Par&sara gotra and 
with the pravara S'akti, Ya^ishtha and Parajara, an inhabitant of the 
village of Chavati, to where he or his ancestors had ndgrated from the 
village of Hastipada (11. 47-49). The king moreover appeals to his 

^ • 

1 The second ahtthara of this name is indistinct in the rubbings. — A differontf 

place is mentioned in the Amgaohhi plate ; but it is not Mudgagiri. 

S i, e.f either the Mesha- or the Tula-saxpkr&nti. 

8 The Kotirarsha viahaya and Pu^drarardhana hhuhti are mentioned similarly 
in the Amgdchhf plate. . 

^ So the name is given in the plate. The correct spelling would be Hrishikesa. 
The plate also mentions the Veda and idkhd of the donee, bat the words for both 
are illegible. 
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successors to respect this grant, and commands the villagers to make 
over to the donee all due taxes and shares of the produce (11. 50-53). 

The wording of the prose passage (11. 24->5B) of which the preceding 
is an abstract agrees most closely with the phraseology of the Bhagal- 
pur plate.® The royal residence of Vipdjsapnra and Mahipaladeva 
himself are described exactly as Mudgagiri and Ndraya^apaladeva are in 
the other plate. And the long line of officials enumerated, the quali- 
fications of the village granted and the exhortation to future rulers, etc. 
are almost identical in both plates. A difference which may be pointed 
out is that, while in the present inscription, just as in the Amgdchhi 
plate, the donation*is made to please the holy Buddha, in the Bhagalpur 
ptltte Narayanapala, though also described as a devout follower of 
Sugata, professes to please the holy S^iva and actually makes his gift 
in favour of that deity. • 

As is the case in the other inscriptions, this grant was dated (in 
line 63) in regnal years ; but the figures for the year and day and the 
name of the month are illegible in the rubbings. The date is followed 
(in lines 54-61) by seven of the usual benedictive and imprecatory verses 
of which five occur also in the Bhagalpur plate, while all are given, in 
the same order, in the Amgachhi plate. And these again are (in lino 61) 
followed by another verse which records that the ddtaka for this grant 
was the minister Bhatfa Vamana. The inscription closes with a verso 
containing the name of the engraver which ha»beea already mentioned 
above. 

I have reserved for the end my account of the introductory 
poetical part of the inscription (lines 1-2 1), which gives the genealogy 
of the Pala princes from Gopaladeva I. to the ruling prince Mahipala- 
deva. It consists of twelve verses.® Verses 1-5 are identical witli the 
versos 1, 2, 4, 5 and 7, and the sixth verse is a slightly altered version of 
verse 10, of the Bhdgalpur plate. And the genealogy furnished by these 
six verses undoubtedly is, as Dr. B^jendralala Mitra and Dr. Hultzsch 
have put it ; — 

1. Oopala. 

t ^ 

2. Dharmapdla. Ydkpala. 

t — - — ^ 

3. Devapala. Jayapala. 

4. Vigrahapdla. 

5. N^ayail^apala. 

i See Dr. HultzBoh's edition in the jMdtan Antiqunry, vol. XV, p. 304. 

> All the verses occur in the Amg4chhi plate. 
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1 am aware that, as regards Devap&la, this statement of the relation- 
ship of the earlier P41a princes does not agree with the account of the 
Muiigir copper-plate^^ which makes that prince (not the nephew, bat) 
the son of Dharmap&ia and his queen, a Bashtrakd^a princess ; but I see 
no way of reconciling the difference. Considering that the Mungir 
grant was issued by Devapdla himself, it is more than probable that 
what is stated in it is correct, and that the other iuscnptions in this 
particular are wrong. 

Having bi'ought down the genealogy to Narayapapdla, our inscrip- 
tion proceeds as follows : — 

(Verse 7.) * His (t. e., Narayai^a’s) son Was fhe protector of tlys 
middle world, the illustrious Bajyapala, whose fame is proclaimed* by 
water-tanks as deep as the sea and by temples the walls of which equal • 
the noblest' ntountains. 

(8.) As the store of light proceeds from the eastern mountain, so 
sprang from that king of the east a son, born from his fortunate queen,® 
a daughter of the high \Mga) high-crested (uttunga-mauU)^ moon of 
the Kashtrakiita family, — the illustrious Gopaladeva, who long was the 
sole lord of the earth, gaily clad by the four oceans which are lustrous 
with many precious stones. 

(9.) Him, richly endowed with the qualities of a king, the fortune 
of regal power,— energy, good counsel and majesty,— worshipped as her 
lord, dear and attached *to him, and serving the earth like a fellow wife. 

(10.) From him sprang in the course of time, augmenting the in- 
numerable blessings of his parent, Vigrahapaladeva, who, dear to all, 
stainless and versed in every art, when he arose, alleviated like the 
moont® the distress of the world. 

(11.^ When the huge elephants of his army had drunk pure 
water in the water-abounding eastern land, and had roamed about at 
will in the sandal forests at the foot of the Malaya range, they like 
clouds took possession of the ridges of the snowy mountain, cooling the 
trees with- showers of drizzling rain.** • 

• 

7 See the lithograph in the Asiatic Bescarches, vol. I, p. 123, plate I, line 14. 

8 Or Bhdgyadevi may be the proper name of the queen. 

® Undoubtedly the writer, by the words tungasyottungamaule^f means to sugf 
gest the name of the Rashtrakdta king spoken of ; or he may even have used Tmga * 
as a proper name, for Jagattunga, I understand the prince referred to to be the 
Bdshtrakdta Jagattnhga*!!., who must have ruled in the beginning of the 10th cen- 
tury A. D. — See Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese JHstrictSf p. 36 ; and Bhandarkar’s 
Earljf Bistory of the Dekkany p. 53. 

1® The epithets of the king may, of course, in different senses be applied also to 
the moon. 

11 Fts., the water discharged from the elephant’s trunks* 
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(12.) From him has sprung the protector of the earth, the illus- 
trious Mahipdlade7a. In the pride of his arm having slain in battle all 
opponents, and having obtained his father’s kingdom which had been 
snatched away by people having no claim to it, he has put down his 
lotus-foot on the heads of princes P 

Comment on these versos appears unnecessary. I will only say 
that exactly the same verses occur also in the Amgdohhi plate, with this 
difference only that verse 11 in that other plate is applied to Mahipdla- 
deva’s grandson Yigrahapdladova III. For the Amgdcbhi plate carries 
the genealogy two generations further than our Dindjpur plate, in two 
verses which 1 would venture to read and translate thus : — 

^cft iRi! i 

«in% f[% i 

eni^ WlHPj] I 

‘ From him, {i. e., Mahipdladeva), in consequence of his religious 
merits, was born the fortunate prince Nayapala. Renouncing the attach- 
ment to sin, putting down his foot on the heads of princes, eagerly 
fulfilling all desires, free from mental blindness, beloved by his subjects 
and the one home of affection, — he was like the sun which, when it 
rises above the eastern mountain, moves away from the night, touches 
with its rays the tops of mountains, opens up quickly all the quarters, 
drives away darkness, and is pleasant and rod. 

* From him is born the illustrious princo Vigrahapaladeva, full of ma- 
jesty. Eagerly gazed at by good men, always anxious to worship Smara’s 
enemy, expert in battle even more than Hari, a god of death for the clan 
of his enemies, and a supporter of the four castes, he pleases the world 
with the abundance of his bright fame.’^^ 

I am unable, in mj translation, to do jastice to this verse. Vigrahapdla, 
yellow (pita), red (rahta), green (harita),BJid black (fcdk), and thus the substratum of 
four colours (ehaturvarij^ya), yet pleased the people by his white colour. 
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TEXT.” 

Ekont. 

L, 1 [’Nify* I “JNfl 

2 

4 m itJ [^>T«iiTftw«fw4 

6 «rnT ntf*if « isStHTwi^Pfnft*® «wfii ^- 

• • < 

7 5Bw«iR> ^ ^jrmt 

'«w> I *?«rf«?TtrfwT- 

N^qrsf^ w I T:m^ 

9 wft?rw»?iTi58^Tg^q> ^n• 

m n mw Tgatt 1^ 

10 f^! NraSf 
^«nniw Pc«r» i “a w 

11 s»fTiT« ^(?)Jijr ftsrat w»iw*rmT i 
iR%n ^flr jjs 

12 q!q% I 

ft? «rT<r» I ira^fTOTB^BriN- 


15 From the rubbings. 

It This sign of ^ is preceded by the ahshara which is also put at the end 

the first linoi after The same altshara flf is . also engraved in the nppen 

right and left corners of the Bh£galpnr plate, and it appears to be similarly em- 
ployed in the Amg&ohhi plate. I am unable to explain its meaning. 

16 Metre, Srngdhar&. 

i» Brnd’Otn^ • 

IT Metre, S^arddlavikrl^ita ; and of the next verse. 

18 Metre, Vasantatilaki 

19 Metre, Aryl 
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13 I ^v[?f 

14 ?i»ra *rn:raiif « i v [wft- 

i:mf8«TfT]4ta>nl sqnit- 

A ^ 

16 tifscg-i wrfenn] i 

16 I ?T^ ’^kMqrn 

tf?r m9Jrat^Tn«8 1 ”?niji- 

?r*r9> iTTOi^ n- 

18 I ^jnsfJi^qra^^cncJTC^^t^jq^nt ict^t 

19 fsi^twrais i ^n*i ^T[ieT^T]f i;ir i 

20 g ''®<WRre(5)»i? «iiT%]n 

W I f^?]rg%- 

21 nr nrntm?|»r 5rn>f^*i ?Tr«is | 

mf^] ^r^T4*tn aV 

22 ^rrnsn ^ iT«?itwnrT^*^^ [ i ] wn [«T^«ira 
nwrat] ifNiwgsrr* w%nT[^> 

28 « nrenmnar^ ^nni^'jrrs a «irt [nr- 

fl 

20 Metre, Sf&rdtilaTikri^ita. 

21 This is the reading of the /^mg&ohhC plate also. Bead 

22 Metre, Vasantatilak^. 

28 Metre, Sragdhari. 

24i Metre, Indravajr&. 

26 Metre, Vasantatilakll. 

25 Metre, Mand&kr5ntfi. In the Amgaohhi plate this yerse oooors in the des« 
oription of Vigrahapaladevalll. (lines 19 and 20)» 

27 Metre, Mdlini. 
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I « 15- 

25 ^ iTnn:cBtir«i*nT<iHT»iL5T5Tmj5T 

26 ^1 

27 3frft*n5|im5firin«^5PrT[5]iiirT?Rtf^«5?:i5^>?i5^^^ 

I ^ * 

29 5iftin(Stn«iinaisqi?n:T^ i 5i:nisWt uTRmrftiU’n^tfir- 

imT5i^5m^Tguims 51:- 

30 %^5 5i;iTOf1^5it UTKT^lf^Tar! ^THftqT5l^f : | 


81 I lfNfftl5niTO^«fT! 

32 <51111% I «5[5+]irgT%trcT»iOT5T^ I I 1 

TUSIWTST I 

33 m I 1 jnriHCfiwj*® 1 *rfT%5T5f?r 1 Hinrfir- 

^ I <^i«8nj5nnf»i5r 1 iTv[^>f5T- 

34 [1W(]“ I H^If«IU:Tin55 1 TWWBT^iitRft’t 1 ^niqiofM^r I 

* i I [5T]i8irT- 

89 Here and below many of the signs of pnnotnation, which it is nnnecessary to 
point ont separatoly, ar^ snperflaons. 

88 This appears to be engrayed, but the BbUgalpur and ^mgdohhi plates have 
instead. 

88 These a}tah<ia'a$ are almost entirely broken away. 
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BACK. 

L.36 [titjur I I I '^11 1 RT- 

36 *!iinw I Hur 1 ^ir?:R!r i 

37 I 

38 I f«irk^^3Ttnf%Rl3ITfer- 

39 1 I jmrofwR i 

40 RrfHwwir I ‘pnWRfR i uwRfcT i i i ri’rr i 

I ^Jir I I I ^i[e i] 

41 W I *rar I [l] f:TRqT5it>I5!Yr«R‘ 

HfcTfTffprt RT(Rl)^JrNRtRI I 

42 l Rmufer i 

R);Rt)Wf?T I R l^^cT- 

43 i qm? Rt€t«T^nraferjftRi;RR«!T* 

qcT^t I qT«m- 

44 w- 1 qsiw!i! I qiTWRts I q«nnwR* i i 

I RTRT^- 

46 ReR%Ti! I I qqRWTJi*ftJr^?:f%?:«!3rf5[R5jTR- 

q%<T! I 

46 I ^iT^^wpRfirqiT^il I qnnPnt^TiWR’q 

I 3(i)5«fn:- 

47 I «rcr«(«c)’t:^t^TR i iifiir i Rfire i TOq{R)^- 
ir[?:t 9 il . . . [^ ?]«R(?t)'5i^q 1^^- 

48 . w^rajif«i% I I ^f%qw*»- 

fRfn*jrenR i RRfeqrqRiRfqT' 

81 The Bhiigalpar and Xmgiohhi plates bare ^^Obtvui^I 
88 Bead 
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49 v I I I 

60 *1^ I Jiirr^t ww 2tremt?n«r i 

61 n I «jjrfirtiT‘ I q?»2[f»iWk^ 1 wnrtt ^ 

* n^rniuwwr^ i 

62 I I ^mn- 

63' B . . . 

[*r?Jfi[^ • I” 

64 w?fg2t(2tT)^» ^Tt I ^5if«Tinn:T- 

I ^ ^ 

66 ?na I *!• Hfipain^ «w ^ifir 1 

S’owftnJB^ pRN I 

66 nT%<wt 'nw^«inT(»?T)?iT(?T 

67 ftr i ^T%t ^Tg«*?iT ^ *n:% ^ b 

^ ^ T^?r 

68 II5S9ETHI « ftiSRit filJS^: 1^% | 

”«S?f5f6T^ VTfSR* vf^’ 

69 .*r« EWM ^rmnefW ^ «in% 

I *icfw ^w^- 

*t tr 5^5 

n The figoiea for the year and day and the name of the month are entirely 
illegible in the rubbiugs* 

W Hetroy S^oba (Anna^ubh) s and of the next fonr TerBes* 

S5 Metre, STdlim. 

84 Metre) PoBbpitlgrl 
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et fWtNO I I <?]• 

62 . . . 6?<ir[’53«n] i ti 


Some of the Muhammadan Goins collected hy the Afghan Boundary Com* 

• mission from an historical point of view, — By Major H, G. Ravebit. 

• • • 

I beg to bo allowed to offer a few remarks on the coins procured by 
the Afghan Boundary Commission, described by Di\ A. F, Hoernle, the 
Supplementary No. IV of 1889 of the Society's Journal having just 
reached me. 

I do not protend to a knowledge of numismatics, but of history : my 
object here is to clothe these dry bones with a short account of some of 
the chief events in the lives of those rulers in whoso names they were 
coined ; and oven from this, brief as it is, we shall again have a proof 
that truth is often stranger than fiction, and we^ shall find that there is 
more connection between some of these rulers in thoir lives and mis- 
fortunes than might be expected. 

The coin, serial number 41, which has been described as of “ 'Ala- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Takash,” belongs really to his father, who ascended 
the throne of Khwarazm in Rabi’-us-Sani, 569 H. (1173-74, A. D.), and 
died in tho middle of ^lawwal, 596 H. (1199 A. D.) ; for if the inscription 
be read, wo shall find that it is *‘Us-Sultan-ul-A’zara, 'Ala-ud-Dunya wa 
ud-Din, AbiJ-l-Muzaffab, Takish, bin !Khwarazm Shah.* Ho obtained 
possession of Nishapdr, the capital of Mu'ayyid-i-A*inah-dar’s territory, 
mentioned farther on, in 569 H. (1173-74 A. D.). 

That it is a "mistake to call this a coin of 'Ala-ud-Dm Muhammad 
may be seen from the following coin 44, which*" bears this inscription, 
^“^s-Sult.4n-ul-A'zam, 'Ala-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Ab6-l-Fat9, Muham- 
mad, bin us- Sultan Takish.’* Tho title, Abd-l-Muzaffar, being that of 

Takigji Shan, and Abd-l-Fath, that of the son. The other title, *Ald-ud- 

! 

Metre, S^loka (Anushtabh). • 

38 The a&sharaa in brackets are illegible here ; bub the word i^ ^aite 

clear in the Amgachhf plate^ 

* See TubaV»t-i-Nfi?iri, pp. 239—244. 
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‘-4I 

Dunya wa ad- Din, was bonio by both. Before the latter came to the 
throne ho was styled ^utb-ud-Din, Mul^ammad, but, on his accession, 
assumed that of *Alii-ud-Din, the title borne by his father.* The inscrip- 
tions given on all the other coins after No. 44 ; namely 49, 50, 71, 98, 
100 , 101 , 103 , 105 , 106 , and 109 , although not worded in the same 
manner, all have Abu-1- Fath, and only one (No. 44) has Abd-l-Muzalfar.** 

V Sultan Taki§li Khan, “ the IQiwarazm Shah,” as the Turk rulers of 
that territory were styled, was a very wise and sagacious Monarch of 
whoso witticisms many anecdotes are related. lie had a strong-minded 
wife, who, out of jealocpy, on one occasion, shut him into a hot bath ; 
and when some of the lords of his Court, who ‘becifltno aware of it, re- 
leased him, he was quite, livid, and one of his eyes was nearly destroyed. 
He was disloyal to the Khalifab, and this disloyalty was, subsequently, 
the cause of much misfortune to his son and successor, and his grandson, 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni. He was also hostile to the Shansabani 
Tajsik rulers of Ghiir. 

Sultan Muhammad, the Khwarazm Shah, son of Sultan Takish 
Khan, was that famous, but unfortunate, Sultan whose extensive empire 
'was invaded by the Qhingiz or Groat Khan and his Mughal hordes, an 
account of whose reign is given in the 'jr«’btt]^at-i-Na§ii*i, pp. 253-279. 
His sway extended over a great part of Asia, from the frontiers of China 
to the frontiers of the present Turkish empire, and from tho Indus to 
the Persian Sea.t He came to the throne in the middle of 596 H. (1200 
A, D,). He reduced Hirat on three different occasions, and, towards the 
close of his reign, penetrated into Sibet^a, where “ the light of twilight 
did not disappear to the vision ; and, in the direction of the north, the 
glow seemed merely to incline from west to east, and the light of dawn 
appeared, and tho day broke.” He died in great misery and distress of 
mind and body in Shawwal, 017 H. (1220 A. D.). His son was the 
famous hero, Sultdn Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, tho Khwarazm Shah, 
who, after keeping the Mughals at bay with a handful of men, plunged 
into the Indus on his charger before the Qliiiigis !Khun and his sons, and 
the wliolo Mu^al army, and crossed in safety notwithstanding the 
volleys of arrows showered on him.} 

t. 

* p. 253. 

t He likewise bold sway over the tract called Banian, and sometimes known as 
the territory of the Koh-i-Jdd, that is, the country east of the Indns, as far as the 
banks of the Jihlam or Bihat, north as far as tho mountains of Kashmir, and south 
as far as, and inoluding, the Koh-i-Jdd or Salt Range. Tho l^arlugh Turks in the 
Sub.dn*8 service held it for him. This tract now comprises what are termed the 
Hazara^’ and Kdwal Pin^i districts of the Panjdb. 

X See Tabak&t-i-N4$irL, p. 291. 
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# 

Tho mint name at page 10, which, it is said, has been read as 
^^Baluquan*' or “ Taluqu&n'' by Mr. Rodgers, is an error for 
Belelkan, a city of ArrAn, between Shirwan and Azarbaijan. 

That on pge 11 read as “Taliqudn,” isvy^^ — ^Tal-kdn, with no 
‘ i * in it, and does not refer to the’ place styled “ Talikhan ** in Walker’s 
and other maps, which was called “ Tal-kan of TuJckdristdn^*^ east of 
Knudaz, but Tal-kdn ” here meant (also written — Tae-ghan by 
the Mnghals and other Turks who change A: into “o/ ©wrosaw,” 
situated between Balkh and Marw-ar-Rud on the Mur gh -ab. three days 
journey from Marw-ar-Rild in one direction, add tho same from Sha- 
burghan or Shafurkan" (the “Shibarghan” and “ Sliibirkhan ” of tho 
maps; in another, the Mur^-ab river separating them. Xal-^dn of 
•Khurasan was a famous stronghold ; particulars respecting^ it will be 
found at pages 1003 and 1008 of the Tabakat-i-Na^iri, and also of its’ 
capture by the Mughals, at page 1012. 

The officers of the Afghan Boundary Commission were several times 
within a few miles, and sometimes close to, most of tho famous strong- 
holds captured or invested by the Mughals at this period, without know- 
ing anything about them. 1 could have furnished them with much 
information on this subject ; and had the Government of India supplied 
them with a copy of luy translation of the work in question, they might 
have found, and explored, many famous places, and not have been ignorant 
of their past history.* * 

The mints of the coins Nos, 58 and 59 are tho same Shaburghan or 
Shaf urkan, according to tho same Change of letters. Sultan Muliammad 
first obtained sway over Hirat in 598 H. (1201-2 A. D.), and, on that 
occasion, coin No. 72 appears to have been struck; and again in 600 H. 
(1203-4 A. D.), and finally in 607 H. (1210-11 A. D.). The district 
called the Zamin-i-Dawar followed, and on that occasion No. 71 was 
probably coined. 

The mint name of • Nos. 70 and 81 must certainly bo — Sughd, 

not which is moaninglcss, nor Su^d means a depres- 

sion, a place where rain water collects ; and the name of a town and 

* The following is a spooiraen. In a book lately published, entitled “ Northern 
Afghanistan, or Letters from tho Afghan Boundary Commission** by Majdr 0. B. 
•fate, 0. S. I., p. 184 is tho following ;— ** What tho name of Panjdoh, literally the 
five villages, originally arose from, I cannot say. Prom the fact of the Sariks being 
divided into five clans or sections, each with its separate settlements, it would look 
at first sight os if they had given the name to tho place j but this is not the oaso, 
as tho name is of anoient date, being montioned, so Bawlinson says, by Hafiz Abrn 
in A. B. 1417.** 

In the Tabakdtd-Na^irf ho would have found that Panj-dih was a well known 
placo three centuriee and a half before Hafi;; Abru wrote. 
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small district near Samr-V^^^nd, famous for its salubrity. Here the rulers 
generally took up their quarters, and it is famous as the Sn^d of Samr- 
kand. The Sultan reduced that territory in 608-609 H. (1212-13 A. D.), 
and subsequently put its ruler, ihe AMsiyabi 1^4n, ’TJsm&n, to death. 

Likewise, the correct name of , the mint of Nos. 77, 78, 84, 87, 88, 
89 and 90, is not but a well-known place called GuzarwAn — 

The point of the ) appears to havo been mistaken for j. 
The 'Arabs, and people of 'Arab descent, called it Juzarwdn— 
changing hard ‘ g * into soft ‘ j,* as in Pushang and Pdslianj, Sijis-stdn 
and Sigiz-stdn. I notice in the note at page 51 of the paper on these 
coins, that Prof. Tiesenhauser read this word' assuming that 

the point was on tho third instead of the second letter. It is a well- 
known tract, and appears in our very latest new map under the incorrect - 
name of 

The Sultdn obtained possession of G]iaz-7Mife [nik is the Tajgik for a 
cityt : “ GhazwaA " is incorrect} by surprise during the absence of Sultdn 
Tdj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, in 611 H. (1214-15 A. D.). 

Respecting the Shansabdni Tajgiks of Ghur and their coins, the 
letters read as^^ after the name SamJ, cannot bo correct, much less 
which is purely Turkish. The full title of this Sult.in, the elder 
brother and suzerain of Suliiin Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam of 
Qbaznih, the conqueror of Hinddstan, who established the Muhammadan 
religion and power at Dihli, was, tJs-Sultan-ul-A’zam, Ghiyas-ud-Dunya 
wa ud-Din, son of [Baha-ud-Din] Sam [See XI of the Shansabani 
Tajgiks of Ohdr, Tabakat-i-Nasiri, p."*S4l], Kadm^’Amlr-uUMmmnin,^* 
Consequently, the letters supposed to bo and are, doubtless, 
the word KasUn — in the last title of the Sultan. 

Coin, No. 124, with the names and titles of both brothers on it, 
and the date 699 H., was coined, probably, immediately after the death 
of SultAn Ghiyag-ud-Din, Muhammad, when his brother, SultSn Mu’izz- 
ud-Dfn (alwa/s mis-called Shihdb-ud-Din by Firi^itah and such com- 
pilers, a,nd Shahab-ud-Din by English writers^) became supreme Sultdn 
of Gbdr and Ghaz-nib, and their dependencies. 

No. 126 with the names of Taju-d-din lldaz " and Sult.dn Mn'izz- 
ud-Din^. Muhammad, said to be thereon, hut the inscriptions on whii^h 
are not given, would be one of Tdj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz's coins, after th& 
assassination of the Sul^dn by the Ehokhars (always mistaken for 
Gakhairs," even in Imperial OazetterSf under the grotesque names of 

* See Tfthakatd-N^iri, pp. 376, 1003, and other places, 
t In the oldest histories, and also hj Babar BddshAh, the name is wrtkten as 
abbve, Ghaani is a modern form of the name* 

[t No. 116, Bd.] 
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Ctiekm,** Ohukhurs** Oakkhara ” and the like). Tdj-nd-Din, I-yal- 
daZ| was his favourite Mam-ldk, and held the government of ^az-nih 
and its dependencies ;«and it was always intended by his sovereign, who 
had no son, and but one daughter, that he should succeed him on the 
throne of Qhaz-nih.* After his death, Sultan Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, 
is said to have coined his money with the name of the late Sultan thereon, 
in which he styled himself, ** the servant and slave of the Martyred 
Sultdn ”.t Both this Turk slave, as well as his Tajgik sovereign, like 
others before and after them, have been turned into “ Pafans ” or 
Af^ans, and this ridiculous term is still applied to Turks, Tdjsiks, 
Jats, Sayyids, etc.", as well as Af^dns, after it was shown to be 
wrong and mis-applied, by Elliot in bis work a long time ago, as well 
.as by myself. Sultan Tdj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, was the first of the Turk 
Mam-ltiks who succeeded to sovereign power after his ShansabaniTdjzik 
sovereign was assassinated. 

No. 139. Coin of Malik Tughan jghdh. Tu^an Shah was tho 
second of the Mu^ayyidiah Maliks of Nishapiir and its dependencies. 
His father was one of tho Turk slaves of Sultan Sanjar, who was entitled 
Mu*ayyid-ud-Din, and he was tho Sultan’s X’inah-ddr, or Mirror-bearer, 
hence he is generally styled Mu’ayyid-i- A’inah-dar. When Sultdn Sanjar 
raised several slaves to rule over tho groat provinces of his empire, 
Mu’ayyid-ud-Din was made ruler of the Nisliaptir territory. After the 
Sultdn’s captivity with the Ghuzz Turks, and his>subsequent release and 
death, Mu’ayyid-ud-Din pretended to pay obedience to the late Sultan’s 
nephew, Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Muhammad Khan, son of 
the Bughra KJjan, who had married Sultan Sanjar’s sistoi*, and who had 
been set up over Mawara-un-Nahr and part of Khurasan, but Mu’ayyid- 
ud-Din subsequently seized him in the fifth year of his stormy reign, and 
put out his eyes, after which he himself assumed sovereignty over Nisha- 
piir and parts adjacent; and his sway extended for a time from Rai to 
Hirdt. • 

He subsequently joi/ied Sultan Shdh {Sultan Shah is his name, not 
a title), who had rebelled against his brother, the Sultan, Abd-l-MuzafPar- 
i-Takish Khan, tho Khwarazm Shah, and was taken captive in battle by 
the Sulfcan and put to death in 670 H. (1174-75 A. D.) the date on tho 
^oin.J 

Malik Tu^dl^n ghih, Mu’ayyid-ud-Din*s son, who succeeded him, 
passed his days in riot and jollity. In order to strengthen himself 
against the Khwdrazm Shdh, he contracted a marriage for his son, named 
Sanjar Shah, with the daughter of Sultan Ghiydg-uU-Din, Muhammad-1- 

• Tabakat-i-Nd^iri, p. ^00. J TabaWt-i-Nd9iri, p. 128. 

t Tabaidtd-Nd^iri, p. 497. 
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Sam of Ghdr, tho onemy of 8al^.dn Takis}i ; but, as soon as Malik T^^an 
gjj&b died in 581 H. (1185-86 A. D.), Suljjdn Taki^ invaded his terri* 
tory, seized Malik San jar Shah, and carried hjm ofiE to Khwdrazm. 
Saltan Taki^ then contracted marriage with Sanjar’s mother, and 
married him to a daughter of his own. Consequent on this, and his 
captivity, the marriage contract with the daughter of Sultan Ghiyag-ud- 
Dfn, Mubammad-i-Sam, was annulled, and she was contracted to her 
kinsman, Malik ^iya-ud-Din, Muhammad, sumamed ^Hhe Pearl of 
Qhdr,*' son of Malik Shujd*-ud-Din, Abi-*Ali. He was the uncle’s son of 
the two Sultans, her father and uncle ; but ho had previously contract- 
ed marriage with a Turkish hand-maid, the mother of his son, Bukn-ud- 
Din, T-rdn Shah,* and therefore he was not capable, according to the 
author of the Tabak^-t-i-Nasiri, of consummating his marriage with that , 
princess. ‘On the death of Sultan Ghiy4s-ud-Din, Muljiammad-i-Sam, 
her father, in 599 H. (1202-3 A. D.), her uncle, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Mnhammad-i-Sara, confeiTcd orv Ziyarud-Dfn, Muhammad, the throne of 
Firdz-Kob, the territories of Ghtir, Gharjistan, and the Zamin-i-Dawar, 
and the title, Malik-ul-Haji — for he had performed the pilgrimage to 
Makkah and Madinah — ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, was assigned him. 
He was dispossessed of his territory by his kinsman, tho son of Saltan 
Qhiyag-ud-Din, Muhammad, namely, Sultdu Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmdd ; 
and the coins Nos. 133, 134, 135, and 136, are Mahmdd’s, on which he 
is styled “ Us-Sultan-ul- A’zam, Ghiyas-ud-Dunyd wa ud-Din, Abd-l-Fath, 
Mahtnud, son of Muharamad-i-Sam.” It was this Sultan Mahmud, who 
confirmed Malik Taj-ud- Din, I-yal-duz, in the sovereignty of Ghaz-nih, 
and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, f-bak-i-^iil, in the sovereignty of Dihli. After 
Sultan Mahmdd’s assassination in 609 H. (1212-13 A. D.), the Malik-ul- 
fllaji, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, was restored for a time to the throne of 
G[b4r by Suljan Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, in 611 H. (1214-15 A. D.), and 
he then took the title of Saltan, after the death in battle of Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-Din, UtstiOi of Ghfir, (No. XXI). The Malik-ul-Haji was the last 
of the ^ansabani Tdjgik sovereigns of Ghur. out of necessity, sub- 
mitted to Sultdn Muhammad, the Khwarazm ghah, and, retired voluntarily 
to Ehwarazm in 612 H. (1215-16 A. D.),t 

Respecting the princess— the virgin bride— the daughter of Sultan 
Qiiyag-ud-Din, Muliammad-i-S4m, betrothed to Malik Tugban Shah’a. 
aon, Saujar Shdh, and afterwards to the Malik-ul-Haji, we have some 

* Bnkn-ud-Bin, T-ran Shdh, was put to death in 607 H. ; and the author of tho 
Tabakdt-i-Nd^iri, then in his 18th year, was standing at tho palace gate at Firfiz- 
Koh when his head was brought in. See my translation, p. 396. 

t See pp. 846, 391, and 417, where more about him will be 

found, 
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interesting particulars from one personally acquainted with her and 
the other personages here named. She was styled Mdh Malikah, and 
entitled, JaUl-ud-Dany& wa ud-Din ; and her mother was the daughter 
of Sultdn ^Ala-ud-Din, flusain-i-Jah^n-soz (No. XIV). She knew the 
|i[ur*an by heart, knew likewise the Shihabi traditions, and her hand- 
writing “ was as pearls befitting a king.” The reason why she passed 
from the world a maid been already mentioned. The author of the 
Xabak4t-i-Na|ir£ says (p. 892), that, “In beauty, purity, and self- 
restraint, she had no equal in the world,” and adds : — “ The mother of 
the writer of these pages was the foster-sister and school-companion 
of this princess ; and this devotee [himself] was brought up in the 
princess’s own hall of favour and her haram of chastity, up to the 
^ period of his entering upon the bounds of adolescence, in the service 
of her royal dwelling, and her private apartments. The maternal" uncles 
of this devotee and his maternal ancestors, were all attached to the 
service of that princess’s Court, and to the Court of her father ; and 
this humble individual [himself] received many proofs of that lady’s 
favour and bounty. God reward her ! At last her martyrdom and 
death took place in the territory of ’Irak during the calamities which 
arose on the irruption of the infidels [the Mughals]. The mercy of the 
Almighty be upon her !” After Sultan Muhammad, the Khwarazm 
Sh4h, herein mentioned, had reduced the territories of the Sultans 
of Ghdr and Ghagnih under his sway, all except their territories beyond 
the Indus, the members of the different ^ansabdni families were taken 
to Khwarazm, and the princess was there dwelling, when her last 
betrothed husband— Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Malik-iil-Hdji 
and “Pearl of Ghur” reached it. He took up his residence near her ; 
and in the Khwarazm dominions they dwelt for some time, until his 
death about three years after. He was buried adjacent to the tomb of 
the ShaiWi Abu-Yazid at Bustara.* The princess had yet to bear 
further vicissitudes of fortune ; but, at last, found rest from the world’s 
troubles, as just related. , 

Respecting Coin No. 141, and the “ Beni Zengi Atabegs of Mosil” 
Badr-ud-Diu, Lu-lu, was, certainly, a ruler of Maugil, and exercised 
sway over it, but cannot be correctly styled one of the Bani Zangi. They 
^were TurJeSt and their ancestor, entitled the Kasim-ud-Daulah, was 
Ak-SunVar, but whoso name and Mnsalmaii titles were, Abi'i Sa’id-i- 
’Abd-U’llah. He was familiarly known ns Baban, the Chamberlain, 
one of the mam-luks or slaves of Sultan Malik Shah, the Saljdk, who 
made him WAli of Halab in 481 H. (1088-89 A. D.). 

Malik Badr-ud-Din, ’Abd-l-Faza’il, Lddd, was an Armenian slave, 
* See Tabakat-i-Na^iri, pp. 419-20. 

M 
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one of the mam-ldks of the Malik-ul-*Adil, NdNud^Diti) Arsal&a 
raler of Mati^il, Shdm, and the Dij&r«i-Bakr. On the death of Arsal&a 
gh&h, the tenth of the dynasty, in Rajah, 607 H. (1211 A. D.}, his son, 
’Izz-ud-Din, Mas’dd, entitled the Malik-ul-l^&hir, sncceeded. He left the 
power in the hands of Badr-ud-Din, Ld-ld. When ’Izz-nd-Din, Mas*tid 
died on the 27th Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 615 H. (1218 A. D.), his brother, 
’Im&d-ud-Din, Zangi, who was goTemor of ’A^adiah, ruled over that 
part for a time, but shortly after died. His inmnt son for a short time 
succeeded, but he also soon dfed, and the dynasty terminated. Malik 
Badr-ud-Din, Abd-l-Fazi'il, Ld-ld, who used to direct the affairs of 
his territory, continued to rule over Man^il. On *the appearance of 
Hul&kd the Mug^l, in those parts, Ld-ld tendered submission 

to him at Maraghah, in Rajab, 656 H. (1258 A. D.), and was con- . 
firmed* in '^dSsession of the territory.’*" Badr-ud-Din, Ld-ld, died in 
657 H. aged 96, but some say he was over a hundred. His son, 'Ism4*il, 
entitled the Malik.u9-Salih, was permitted to succeed him, and Huldkd 
Shan gave him in man*iage the daughter of the gallant, but unfortunate 
Sultan, Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barnf, the Khwdrazm Shdh, then with other 
Muhammadan princes and princesses, captives in the hands of those 
infidels. The Malik-u9-$&lih unable longer to bear this iron yoke, 
subsequently joined his co-religionists of Mi^r against the infidels, but 
he was taken captive, after holding Mau^il against them for several 
months, in Ramazan, 661 H. (1268 A. D.), and put to death in the most 
brutal manner by Hulakd’s orders. The ferocious barbarian — “ the 
great Hulagu ” — directed that he should be enveloped in fat tails of the 
dumhah or fat-tailed sheep, sewn up in felt, plaoed on his back with his 
hands and feet fastened to the ground by four pegs, and then exposed to 
the burning heat of the summer sun, until, after a week, as was intended, 
the tails became putrid, and swarming with maggots, which began to attack 
the wretched victim, who, for a whole month, lingered in this Mughal 
torment. It was to such devilish doings as these that i^uddz, the Mam- 
Idk ruler of Mi9r,t referred when, after he had overthrown the Nd-yin , 
llkaibdka, the Nde mdn, and taken him prisoner, near the ’Ayn-i-Jdldt — 
Goliatt’s Spring — ^in Syria, he taunted him, saying that “ they could do 
nothing like men.*’ The Malik-us-^lib, ’Ismd’il, left a son, a babe ^ 
two or three years old, named ’AU-ud-Din, who was taken back to Mausil,, 
and out in twain, one-half of the child’s corpse being suspended on one side 
of the Dijlah, and the other on the Mauril side, and left there to rot as a 
warning of Mughal vengeance. What became of Sultdn Jalal-ud-Din’a 
daughter, the Halik-U9-^lit)i’B wife, has not transpired* 

• See also T^ak&t-i-N&^iri, p. 1247. 

t He was a Turk-mdu, and the Turk-mdns were the hereditary enemies of the 
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It will be seen, therefore, that a great and canons oonnecfcion 
exists between the whole of the persons here mentioned, and the rulers 
whose names are impressed on these coins, from Sult.in Takiah 
of Q^warazm, to the Malik-ns-^alib 'Isma’il of Mausil. 

Goins of Sijist/n. 

Coin No. 149, read as that of ** Asadn-d-din bin Harab,” cannot 
possibly refer to Asad-nd-Din, for Asad, which 1 presume the top 
word on the reverse is supposed to represent, is written not 
as on the coin, and this last is certainly meant for *uzd — * support, 

* assistance,’ also * an aider or supporter,’ and part of the title, ’Uzd- 
ud-Din. When Malik Shihdb-ud-Din, Mahmdd, son of Harab (Malik 
IX in the list), took possession of Sistan, another party ^set up, Sh&h 
’ITgman, a grandson of Na^ir-ud-Din, ’Ugm^n, son of Taj-ud-Din-i- Har- 
ab, who sought assistance from the Khwarazmi officers of Kirmdns, 
and when Malik Shihdb-iid-Din, Mahmifd, was put to death, his brother, 
Amir ’Ali, the Zahid or Recluse, was set up. Subsequently we are told 
(page 200 of the Tabakat-i-Nagiri,) that, the rival Maliks of Nim-roz 
were struggling against each other,” and, that, the grandson of Na^ir- 
ud-Din, ’Ugmdn, whom they styled by the name of Shah, sought assist- 
ance from the Malik of Kirman,” etc. The coin in question may pos- 
sibly have been coined by one of those rivals, who assumed the titles 
of ’IJzd-ud-Din, and Abd-l-Muzaffar. It must also be remembered that 
the Khwirazmi officer sent to the aid of Shah ’Ugman, Bindl-Tigin, 
the Turk, who appropriated Sijistdn on his own account, was entitled 
Tdj-ud-Din, Be these speculations what they may, I can only say, 
that the names given in my list in the Journal Fart I, for 1885, are the 
whole of those mentioned in history ; and I have left no accessible 
history unsearched. 


Mongol Il-Khans of Persia.” 

• 

I am much puzzled to understand why some European writers, 
who surely must know better, will persist in styling the Qbingiz or 
Great Ehdn— for that is the meaning of the word Qbingiz — ** Jinjis ” 
tij^dn (see Journal No. 2 of 1887, page 90, first line in thd lower 
inscription, )♦ and why they suppose that he coined money, more 
particularly coupled with the name of the Xbalifah, ** Un-Nasir- 
ud-Din U’llah, Amir-ul-Muminin ” thereon. The title Sha^dn-i- 
A’zam ” is much more applicable to the ^d’an, Uktde, or even to Hula- 

* When it is e7en cut In stone or marble on a tomb not people . 

will still call it JingU and Jinjis* 
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H Ebdn, the first of the ri-Khanians, than to his grandfather, the 
Qhingiz Khan * but the coin, No. 153 is evidently that of a Musalm&n 
ruler, a feudatory of the Ebildfat, who had to submit to the hard yoke 
of the infidel Mughalsf and to impress it with the semi-Turkish title of 
; for Kha^an is a purely Turkish word. The Ehalifah, 
Un-Nd§ir-ud-Dm Ullah, died iu Ramazan, 622 H. (1225 A. D.), up to 
Which period the Mughals had made no permanent conquests in Tran 
Zamin ; and Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, the Xbwarazm Shah, was still powerful 
in those parts until 628 H., six years after that il^alifah’s decease. It 
was not until the reign of the Ka’an ), Uktae, after his becoming 
firmly established on the throne — for it was not filled for two years and a 
half after the death of the Cljingiz Khan — that armies were despatched 
westwards since the return of the Qiii^^giz Khan, and his death. In 626 - 
H. (1229 A. D.) the Nu-yin. Jurmdghiln. was sent into 'Irak, against 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, the Khwarazm ^ah, and the Nii-yin, Mangfitah, 
(the same who afterwards invested Uchchh) towards Ghaz-nih. It is 
stated in the history of that reign, that to Mangutah was assigned the 
occupation of Tukharistan, Kunduz, and Tal-kan ; for the then Musalman 
Maliks of Khurdsau, Qhur, Kirraau, and Fars, all proceeded to tho pre- 
sence of the Great Uktae, at K^ra-Kuram, and requested that 

Shahuahs or Intendants might be sent to them, thus placing their 
necks under tho yokej “ After this," says the historian, “ Khurasan 
began to thrive again;" but the army of above 100,000 horse 
under Jurmaghfin slaughtered and ravaged all the tracts they passed 
through § ; and it was part of Jurma^dn’s forces which surprised 
the camp of Sultdn Jalal-ud-Din, the Khwarazm Shah, who was put 
off his guard by the false report of a patrol. The Sultan, who was 
asleep at the time, succeeded in making his escape. He turned devotee 
and disappeared from the scene, but is said to have lived for sixty 
years after that. Tho Sljaikb, 'Ala-ud-Daulah, Al-Byabanki-us Sim- 
nani, relates under the events of tho year 688 H. (1289 A. D.) as 
follows When at Bagjiddd, I used daily, at moon, to wait upon tho 
pious and venerable Shaikh, Ndr-ul-Hakk: wa ud-Din, «^*Abd-ur-Rabman- 
i-Isfardini— may his tomb be sanctified ! I happened to go upon one 
occasion, at tho usual hour, and found him absent from his abode, a 

* I do not think any history can bo named in which it is stated that Timdr-chf, 
the Qhioglz Kh&n, ever assnnied snoh a title as ** Eh^an,’* or Shaken, and in the 
absenoe of some each authority for the assertion that he did, the statement may he 
regarded as purely imaginary. 

t See Tabakdt-i-N& 9 iri pp. 995 and 1266. 

t See also TabaVlt-i-Ka^iri pp. 1115 and 1126. 

S See Tahakit-i-Ndfiri p. 1117. 
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rather nnusaal occarrence at that time of the day. I went again on 
the following morning to wait upon him, and inquired as to the cause 
of his absence on the previous day. He replied, *My absence was 
caused through Saltan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, having been received 
into the Almighty’s mercy.’ I inquired, ‘What, had he been living all 
this time P* He answered, ‘ You may have noticed a certain aged man, 
with a mole upon his nose, who was wont to stay at a certain place,’ 
which he named. I had often remarked the venerable devotee in 
question ; and that was the heroic, but unfortunate Sultdn, Jalal-ud- 
Din.” According to this account Sultan Jalal-ud-Din could not have 
died until 688H., about* sixty years after the period above-mentioned. 

From all this it is quite clear, that the coin in question. No. 153, 
• must be that of one of the Musalman Maliks, a feudatory of the !^ali- 
fab, Un-Nasir-ud-Din U’llah, who had to submit at thd time of the 
inroad of the Nu-yins, Jabah and Swidae, in 617 H. (1220 A. D.), who 
passed through those parts like a destroying whirlwind, and returned 
by the northern shores of the Caspian to the presence of the Qiingiz 
Khan in the fourth month of 620H. (1223 A. D.) 

I may also mention, that, in no history is it stated that the Chingiz 
Khan coined money ^ nor is it stated that he ever assumed the title of 
Shaken, which, as I have said before, is much more applicable to 
Uktiie than to his grandfather, and to stamp coins with the name of 
the Khalifah is still more impossible ; and, besides, they would have 
Mughal inscriptions, on one side at least, even if coined in T-ran Zamin. 
For a considerable period the Miighals coined ingots (balight) only.* 
The ri-Khanian dynasty, moreover, was not established for thirty-four 
years after the death of the IGiaUfah above-mentioned, and the total 
fall of the Khildfat at Bagdad \ and the 'first Il-Khan was Hulakti 
Khan himself. 

Coin No. 174. There was no member of this dynasty named 
“ Qudzdn,” but Ghdzdn ( ) Khdn, the seventh of the dynasty, 

was one of the most illustrious of them. He was the son of Arghlin 

* The hdliahts of Uktae IJla’dii are mentioned in several histories. One, the 
Lubb-nt-Tawari]^, goes farther and says, referring to the great liberality of the 
^*dn, that no one ever left his dargah without experiencing it, and thai^ daring 
%is reign ho expended in this manner no less than 160,000 tomans of hdlishts of 
gold. It is also stated, that, according to some accounts, the bdlisht-i-zar contained 
600 mifdfdls ; according to other accoants, it was of the value of eight dirama and 
two ddngs ; and according to others, of the value of eight dindra and two ddnga. 
The Musalman diram and dindr are said to have been equivalent to a seqnin or 
ducat. Another writer, under the head of hdliahUi-zar^ Bay||i it contained eight 
mijt^dla and two ddngs of gdld, and was in use by the sovereigns of the Turks and 
Mnghals. See also Takakdt-i-Na^iri, p. 1141. 
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S})iii^ gon of Abal^j. aon of HuUkd, who suoceeded in the year 
694H. (1294-95 A. D.). He was the first of them who beoame a convert 
to Isldm in that same year, and commanded all chnrohes of the Christ 
tians, and idol temples (of Mughals) at Tabriz to be destroyed \ oonse* 
qnently, previous to that period, any coin with the Musalmin kaUmah 
thereon, even with the name of one of the Tl-O^dnson it as well, would, 
in all probability, be a coin of a Musalmdn feudatory under the yoke of 
these Mnghals, who would scarcely have adopted the Mnsalmdn kalwiah 
on their coins whon they were more inclined to the Christians. HuU^ 
kd’s wife, Shdtun, and several others among them, were Chris- 
tians* On his conversion, QJ^dz&n Sh4n assumed the title of SuH4n 
Mahmdd-i-Gh4z4n ISain. He died in ghawwal 703 H. (1303 A. D.), 
near J^azwin, and was buried at Tabriz, where a lofty domed tomb waa 
raised over him, and is probably still in existence. 

With respect to the coin No. 178, with the name of “ Snlt4n 
Arghdn,” thereon, the words on the margin, 

is part of a verse from the Bur’dn, Chapter 68 : — Possessor of all 
power. Thou givest dominion unto whom Thou mlt^ and Thou takest 
away dominion from whom Tnou wilt ; Thou exaltest whom Thou 
wilt, and Thou humblest whom Thou wilt.** This is the same verse 
which Abd Sulimdn, Da*dd-i-Jaghar Beg, the Saljdk, heard the Mu’az- 
zin at Marw reciting, when the envoy of Sult^dn Mas’dd of Ghaz-nib, 
presented himself before him. Da’dd was at that time seated on his 
saddle cloth spread on the ground, with his saddle to support him, and 
he ordered this verse to be written down and given to the envoy as 
his answer to the Sul^dn’s demands. 

The mint name on coin No. 183, is not as ** read by Mr. 

Eodgers,” but the well-known place called Jacd^in. 

“BuraXai House op TImiJr.” 

Bespecting coin Na 188, it is hardly correct to style the Sul^dn 
gh&h Bukh Mirzd, as **of the BuHkdrA House of Timdr,” because 
soon after his accession in Bamazdn, 807 H. (1404. A. D.), he ruled 
the whole of his fathers dominions, from Sh^d to Bdm, and from 
^baristdn to Hinddstdn, in the western part of which, under t}ie 
Masnad-i-A’ld, the Sayyid, £biizr S^dn, the ihufbdh was read for him 
and the money stamped with his name. His capital was Hirdt, which 
territory he had g6vemed seven years during his father’s lifetime, 
while his other's capital waa Samr-kand, not Bu^drd. Sul^dn Shdh 
Bukh Mirzd, waa not “ Timdr’s son,”* but his second son of 

four, the eldest having died before his father. Sul^dn §hdh Bukh 


e See Journal for 1887, page 88. 
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Mirzi died 29tli Zi-Hijjali, 850 H. (29tli Mai^b, 1446 A. D.), after 
reiguiog forty-three years, consequently, the coin No. 191 assigned to 
him, if the date 848 £L is correct, is his, of course, hut if 868 H. it is 
not. It is said to be counter-strueh with the name of SulUn Abd-Sa*id.^ 
In the ’Arabic character given at page 41 of Journal, it is 0^^ 
instead of Sa44n — ^Mirz4 Abd-Sa’id, fiah&dur Kh4n — was the 

grandson of Mirz4 Miran Sh&h, Timi^^’s fourth son,^ who ruled in 
M4war4-un-Nahr and Turkistan, and whose capital was Samr-kand. He 
ascended the throne of Samr-^nd in Jamadi-ul- Aw wal, 855 H. (1451 
A. D.), and, some years after, dispossessed the descendants of Snlt.an 
Sh4h Bnkh Mirza of i^urasdn and parts farther west, and acquired the 
whole power over Sultdn, Shdh Bukh Mirzi’s dominions, in 861 H. 
X1456-57 A. D.,) and lost it again, but regained it in 863 H. (1458-59 
A. D.,). He was at last put to death, after being taken captive in battle 
by the Turk-mdn, Hasan Beg, the Ak-]^dnild, who gave him up to 
Mfrzd Ydd-gdr Muhammad, son of Sultdn Muhammad, son of Mirzd 
Ba’e-Snnkar, the last of Snltdn ghdh Bu]^ Mirza’s descendants, who 
put him to death 22nd Rajab, 873 H. (January, 1469 A. D.) in retalia- 
tion for his putting to death, most unjustly, when he gained possession 
of Hirat the first time, in 861 H., Gohar-Shdd Bigam, t the venerable 
consort of Sultin Shdh Bukh Mirza. He ruled over Mawara-un*Nahr, 
etc., eighteen years, and ten years over those parts and Eliurasan and 
the rest of the empire possessed by the last namdd monarch. 

Coin No. 193, “Husain Baikara, Governor of Khordsdn ” (P). 
Mirza Husain-i-Bd’4-kard, was the son of Mirza Sultan Mahmud, one of 
the sons of Sultdn Mirzd Abfi-Sald, Bahddur !^an, above-mentioned, 
who succeeded his brother, Mirzd Sultdn Ahmad, over Mdward-un-Nahr 
at Samr-kand. When his father died in Muharram, 900 H. (October, 
1494 A. D.), Mirzd Husain-i-Bd’e-kard, who succeeded, deprived his 
brother, Mirzd Sultdn ’Ali, of his sight, as was supposed, but his eye-sight 
was not wholly destroyed. He fled to, and raised an army at, Bukhdrd, 
and advanced to Samr-hand. Bd’e-kard was unable to oppose him, 
concealed himself in the city, and subsequently escaped in disguise, 
and retired to the Hi^dr-i- Shddmdn. the place of his birth,— the 

^ * Whether the counter striking of coins had any particular signification I am 

not certain, but it seems to me, that it had in this inataiuse, and that it was done 
by Sultan Abfi-Sa’id, Bahtdnr KhAn. to indioato that he had dispossessed the 
family of SnItAn ghAh Bnhh MirzA of that monarch’s empire. 

t MfrzA YAd-gAr Muhammad was her great-grandson. The Pnl-i-KhAn that 
one used to hear so much about when tho Rnssians seized upon the Af^n 
dependencies of HirAt, and were allowed to keep them, is saidlo have been erected 
at the expense of this Prinoess. 
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Hissar of our maps— ^here he was subsequently blinded and put 
to death by the Hikim of that part, Amir £bursau ghfih, aftec he had 
set him up as sovereign there, in MubaiTam, 905 H. (August, 1499 
A. D.) ** Husain Baikara ” was, consequently, never Governor of 
Ehorisan.” 

Of course, this ** Husain Baikara, Governor of Ehor&sin ” cannot 
be meant for Sultan Husain Mirz4, son of Mani^iir, son of son 

of ’Umar Shaikh, son of Amir Timdr. Sultan Husain Mirza was, per- 
haps, the most illustrious of the dynasty which ruled over Ehur&s&n, 
and during his reign Hirdt became the chief seat of learning and the arts. 

This Prince, in the struggle for power, drove the Turk-mdns out 
of Astar-dbdd and its territory and assumed sovereignty over it, but 
his position was precarious on account of the superior power of Sultan, 
Abd«Sa*id, Bahddur Ehan, then rnling at Hirdt. When the latter fell 
into the hands of the Turk-mdns, Snltdn Husain Mirzd made a dash upon 
Hirdt, possessed himself of it, and again assumed the sovereignty. 
Mirzd Yad-gdr, Muhammad, however, with his adherents, and aided 
by the Turk-mdns, moved against him, and he bad to ily in Ramazan, 
874 H. (1470 A. D.). He soon recovered it again. Having made 
a forced march with a small following from Maimanah, he surprised 
Mirzd Ydd-gdr, Muliammad, asleep in a drunken state, in the Bagh-i* 
Zaghdn of Hirdt, in $afar, 875 H. (August, 1470 A. D.), and put him 
to death. Sultan Husain Mirzd was now without a rival, and he 
reigned uninterruptedly from that time up to the year 911 H. (1506 
A. D.), when the Vzbaks under their Sultan, ^laibani Khan, invaded 
his territory. Ho was ill at the time ; and on the 16th of Zi-Hijj‘ah 
of that year (May) died at the halting place of Bdbd Uldi of the well 
known district of Badghais, for centuries the mustering place for armies 
on account of its luxuriant pasturage, aud conveniont proximity to 
Hirdt, but respecting the past history of which almost nothing was 
known to the authorities when the Russians lately seized upon the 
best parts of the province of Hirdt, and not tmuch more now, but I 
shall throw some light upon it in the concluding portion of my “ Notes 
ON AfghXnistXn.*’ 


“ SAFAwf Dynasty op Persia.*' 

«» 

With regard to the coins said to be of the Safawi Dynasty of 
Persia, that dynasty finally terminated with Shah ^usain in 1135 H. 
(1722 A. D.), for his son, Xbuii^asib, and the latter’s infant son, 'Abbas, 
were but poppets in the hands of Nddir K^ili Beg, the Afsjidr Turk-mdn, 
afterwards Nddir Shah. The Safawi dynasty having been 'Imbverted 
by the Ghulzi Afi^idns, coins Nos. 207 and 208 are not of the Safawi 
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djuasty, but of the Ghalzi dynasty, being coins of the two Qialri Salidns, 
Malimdi'and Ashraf. Neither can coins of N4dir Kuli Beg, the 
A§h^rf Tnrk-mdn, and his sons, be styled of the ^afawi dynasty, any 
more than those of Karim IQ^an, the Zand, who, daring the straggle for 
power, after the fall of Nadir gb^h, raled over southern Persia, nor 
those of his rival, and subsequent true friend and adherent, the Afghan* 
Azid Qor coins of the Turk-mdns, who finally obtained 

the power, and who still retain it,* and, therefore, Nos. 212, 213, 
and 214 are not thoso of the Safawi dynasty, but of the Af^drs and 
Zand dynasties. 

The coins Nos. 225*, 229, 230 and 281, classed under ** Afghanistan 
along with those of Durrani sovereigns, but undetermined, cannot possi- 
,bly be styled correctly as belonging to Af^^nistan, nor to an Afghan 
dj^nasty. Hirat was the capital of Khurasan ; and in 919 H. (1313 A. D ), 
the period mentioned thereon, there was no Afghan Stato^ nor for some 
two centuries after that period. What Af gh anistan means will be found 
in my “ Notes ” tliereon, page 453. In the year in question, 919 H., 
ghah Ismd’il, theSafawi, was in possession of Hirat and Kbiirdsdn. 
He had, after the overthrow of ghaibani Kljan, the Hzbak Sultdn, 
near Marw, in 916 H. (1510-11 A. D.), annexed Hirdt and Kburdsdii 
to his dominions. In 918 H. (1512-13 A. D.), while Zahir ud-Din, 
Mubammad Bdbar Mirzd, afterwards the founder of the Mughal dynasty 
in India, was fighting against the l/zbaks, and had been defeated by 
them, the Kazil-ba§h troops, under the Safawi leader, known as the Najra- 
i-gdni,t at Bdbar’s urgent call, again advanced into Maward-un-Nahr 
to his aid ; but they were overthrown and put to flight by the I7zbaks, 
and the gafawi general killed, on the 7th Ramazan, 918 H. On this 
the ITzbaks at once entered Khurdsau again, and Muhammad Timdr 
Khdn, ghaibdni’s son, ruler of Samr-kand, assumed the sovereignty 
Over Hii'at and its dependencies ; while his brother’s son, *Abd-ullah 
Khan, who held the Bukhara territory, seized upon the Ma^lihad-i- 
Bizdwi and other parts of«lQLurasan. On this, Shdh Isma’il, gafawi, 

* When the pros*ent Shdh, who is a Turk-man, visited England lately, 

one of the London newspapers of some repute assured its readers, that ho was 
descended from tho ancient fire-workshiping kings of the Modes and Pevsiaus, if 
%ot a direct descendant from Jamshed or Noshi'rwdn the Jast ! 

t I notice in several places in recent numbers of tho “Journal” and “Pro- 
ceedings,** that ’Aziz-nd-Din, Muhammad, the Second 'Alam>gir, Bddshdh of the 
BihH empire, who ruled in tho stormy period between 1754 and 1759, lias been 
turned into ** ^Nf.** Although not a very bright genius, and very unfortunate, he 
was not an idiot : he was quite compos mentis. The word of his title after *Alam- 
gir is the ’Arabic word adwt—’Alam-gir i-Sdm, not and of course signiaee 

* second*— -“The Second ’Alam*gir,*’ See “ Proceedings** for 1890, page 180. 

w 
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' once more hastened into Kburdadti to drive out the Uzbaks, foi* which 
purpose ho set out in the spring of 919 H. (15 IB A. D.). On his 
approach the TJzbaks fled. Ho remained in Khurasan and Hirat after 
that for two or three months, and conferred the Government of Hirit 
and all Khurasan on Zanil Beg, the Shamlu Amir; but, in 921 H.: 
(1615 A. D.), he nominated his son, Xhamasib, then a mere child, to 
the government of Ilirat and Khurasan, with Amir Khan, one of his 
great nobles, as his Atabak or Lalah (governor). The coin in question, 
No, 229, must, consequently, have been struck while Shah Isma’il 
was at Hirdt, or soon after, by Zanil Bog, the Shamld, as governor of 
Khurasan, 

On a future occasion I may offer some remarks on the Afrasiyabl 
Qians of Mawara-un-Nahr and their coins. 


On a Symholical Coin of the Wethali dynasty of Arahan. — By W. Theobald 
In his article on the coins of Arakan, Pegu, and Burma, in the Ntmis^ 
mata Orientalia Lieutenant- General Sir A. P. Pliayre describes and 
figures nine coins which he refers to four kings, vw., Varma Chandra, Priti 
Chandra, Vai’ma Vi jay a, and Yari Kriya, the last represented by a single 
coin only, the initial character of which ia nob clear. I have lately become 
possessed of a second specimen of this coin, also unfortunately nob quite 
clear as regards the first letter of the king’s name. General Sir A. 
Cunningham points out, however, that the fii'st and last letters, on both 
my coin and that figured by Sir A. P, Phayre are clearly different, and 
the name cannot therefore be Yari Kriya, which, moreover, is no name. 
He suggests as a possible reading the name ‘ Arikiya * but more per- 
fect specimens must be discovered before this reading can bo confident- 
ly accepted. The coin, however, clearly belongs to the ‘ recumbent bull * 
type of the symbolical coins of Amkan, and may be thus described : — 

Obverse. A bull to the loft, recumbent (thaugli from the poor execu- 
tion of some coins the animal might be considered as standing), within a 
circle having exteriorly a beaded margin. The king’s name written 
straight across the coin, above the bull’s back. 

"Reverse. A central upright ‘thyrsiform’ object or pole, with an 
upright sickle* shaped support on cither side ; all three being supported 
by, or contained within, a concave horizontal base, but unconnected 
therewith. Prom the point of either ‘sickle* shaped object, flows back- 
wards and outwards, a curved fillet or plumo-like band ornamented with 
seven globes, connected with the fillet by curved items imparting an 
elegant wavy or arborescent effect ; while below the central ornament 
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are six dots or spheres, and above it, generally, the sun on the left and 
crescent moon on the right ; the whole design being bounded by a circle, 
with beaded margin aS on the obverse. 

The central object on the reverse has been variously described. Lieu- 
tenant Latter, in describing these coins* refers to this emblem as the 
trident of Siiva” and adds: — “ On each side is a scroll, and beneath are 
certain round dots.** To tenn the object a * trident * however is quite 
inadmissible, as it is impossible to conceive a trident, which has no handle, 
or staff, and in none of the coins in question, is there the slightest indica- 
tion of any central staff whatever. Moreover, in the best preserved 
coin, the so-called ‘trident’ and its constituent parts do not appear to 
be united to the curved horizontal bar, but to merely rest thereon, and 
•not always even in contact therewith; and in no case is there any trace 
of a handle or prolongation of the central prong below : so that the 
notion of this object representing a trident must, I think, bo rejected. 

General Sir A. P. Phayre thus desmbes the symbol : — “ Trident of 
Siva, with garlands pendent from the outer blades. Sun and moon above. 
Below nine dots.”t The term ‘ garland’, hero applied to the latcml orna- 
ments of the symbol in question, is even less appropriate than the term 
‘scroll’ used by Latter, as ‘garland* involves tlie idea of an annular 
object, which is certainly not intended here. Assuming that the sickle- 
shaped objects are intended for snakes, the * scroll ’ which commences 
near the extremity of the head of each would rbpvosont a flowing re- 
curved crest ornamented with five or seven dots, or jewels, each of which 
may stand for a separate head of a (ivc-hcaded or polycoplialic Naga. 

That the symbol is not Sivito, or intended for the trisnl of Siva, is 
the opinion of General Sir A. Ouimingham, who remarks in a letter: — 
“ The fact that the symbol was chosen by the Burmese King to place 
upon his coins ought to be sufficient evidence of its Bhuddhist origin.” 

As the term ‘trisnl’ or ‘ trisuliform’ would infer a connection with 
Sivite worship, it will be bettor to call it, the tripartite symbol, whether 
Bhuddhist or not, thougli* it might have become ultimately associated 
with Sivito worship, or, not improbably, converted into the ‘ trisul by 
a very slight process of dovolopmcnt. All that was requisite thereto, 
v^s the addition of a staff below, and this merely involved the do\ynward 
•prolongation of the central upright stroke, which I have ventured to 
compare with tho Greek ‘thyrsos.* In like manner I am inclined to re- 
gard the side supporters as snakes or Nagas, without thereby intending to 
regard them as Sivite symbols, but rather as symbols adopted into both 
Buddhism and Sivaism from a cult older than either of those religions. 

• J. A. S. B., XV, 230. 

t NwnUmata OrkntaUu^ p. 28, Coins of Araknn, Pegn, and Burma. 
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We moderns have surprising difficulty in realizing the wealth of 
imagination which in early days was lavished on religious symbolism, 
and the Protean forms and shapes which the triform conception of 
deity generated in the early theopneustic mind. In occasional in- 
stances even now, where the religious sentiment is strong and united 
with an emotional or imaginative temperament, the mind seizes on any 
prominent object, as a symbol of the ruling idea. For example, I was 
once walking in Calcutta down ‘ Chowringhee ’ with a friend, when 
ho suddenly grasped my arm, and pointing towards the tall Ochterlony 
Monument, asked mo in an impassioned tone what that reminded me of. 
As I hesitated as to what I should answer, my friend went on — ‘Is 
not that an emblem of Christ, towering above mankind, as that pillar 
does above yonder plain P * In like manner any triform object, of what-, 
ever elements the symbol might be composed, would to the imaginative 
believer in a triform godhead, stand as an appropriate symbol of deity ; 
whether the object was made up of a pair of snakes turned towards a 
central ‘ thyrsos * or rod, as in the ‘ caduceus * ; or the triskelis, or wheel 
of three spokes ; or its modem homologue, the Isle of Man symbol of 
three legs radiately arranged round a common centre. In the published 
coins, the dots below the tripartite symbols are five, seven, or nine 
in number, but on the coin in my possession they amount to six only. 

This coin appears to be a variety of one figured by General Sir 
A. P. Plfayre* and referred to * Yari Kriya^ though no such king appears 
in4he list, nor is that reading (in the opinion of General Sir A Cunning- 
ham) supported by the coin itself. The bull on my coin has no necklace, 
and the snake supporters of the ‘ thyrsos * (using that phrase for want 
of a better) have seven-jewelled in place of five- jewelled crests. The 
diameter of my coin is 1*25 in., and the weight 105 grains. 


Bdma-tanhis, — By Bifsd M. M. Chakravartt, M. A., 6. L., Subordinate 
Executive Service of Bertgal 

(With one Plate) 

Bima-tankis (sometimes spelt ‘ Bama-tinkis ’) are gold medals which 
bear on the obverse figures purporting to be Rama and Sit4 seated on, 
a throne and surrounded by attendants, the most prominent of whom is 
the monkey Haniim&n. The figures on the reverse vary. These medals 
are always in gold, circular in area, with flat or concave sides. They 
are found in small numbers, chiefly in the Deccan. They are mucl| 
prized by the Hindus, particularly by the Vaishhavas, and are daily 
• itid. Pj, II, Pig. 12. 
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worshipped with offerings of dowers and sandal pas^e. Their rarity 
and sanctity fetch for them fancy prices, and have often, it is said, led to 
forged specimens, • 

These medals, though rarely seen in the bazars, have not escaped 
the keen eyes of coin collectors. Stray pieces have been described by 
Mr. Marsden in his Numismata Orientalia, and by Sir W. Elliot in his 
Coins of Southern India. The Honorable J. Gibbs has dealt with them 
more fully in his article on “ Rdma-tinkis ” in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Some have been presented to the British Museum. 
Mr. Sewell notes one in the possession of a merchant named Vellatnru 
Bammaya’* of the Cuddapa District. 

1 now proceed to describe the specimens in my possession. They 
jare what are called Quarter B&ma-tankis. 


No. 

Quantity of 
gold. 

Diameter. 

Thickness. 

> 

Weight. 

Remarks. 

1 

Less fine than 

It'' nearly. 

A" 

187 grs. 


2 

tho Joy pore 
but bettor than 

li" inch. 

Do. 

189 grs. 

One similar to this 
weighs 190 grains. 

3 

tho Company’s 

li" 

slightly 

1881 grs. 


mohur. 


more than 



4 


11" newly. 

Do. 

193*7 grs. 


6 


1" 

JL'' 

.T* 

264*6 grs. 

Boserobles No. 4, 


No. I, Obverse . — On a throne seated, Rama facing towards the 
left, and Sita to his right. A bow and an arrow in Rama’s hands. Be- 
low the throne, and towards left, is a pereon (S'atrughna) holding an 
umbrella. Below the throne, and towards the right, is a lion, or monkey 
(Hanumdn), holding Rama’s right foot ; over it is a monkey, or man, 
dressed, and apparently reading a book. 

Below the throne is a ghata, or pitcher, with mangoe leaves over the 
mouth. On its right, impressions of two feet ; on its left, two stars. 

Reverse * — A platform of two lines with dots between and pendent 
scrolls. Over the platform are eight figures, facing towards left, and 
carrying fans and chamars. Over them are scrolls. 

^ Below the platform are certain linos, which may be scrolls, or fetters. 

Figures less distinct than No. II, and rubbed with sandal pastes 
Work very rude. 

No. II. On a throne seated, B&ma with a bow in his left 

hand and an arrow in bis right hand, and Sit&.to the left. Both crown* 
ed. Further left, ahd^ below the throne, stands a figure (S^atrughnaX 

^ Seweira list of Antiquarian remains in the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, p. 132. 
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holding a chhatra, or umbrella, over the seated persons. A monkey to 
the right side and, below the throne, touching the feet of Bfima. An- 
other figure over the monkey (probably Jdmbuvan or Sugriva), dressed 
and apparently reading a book. Below the throne is a ghata, or pitcher, 
With mangoe leaves on the top, and having letters, or scrolls, on the right 
and left. Above the chhatra is a sun, with letters, or scrolls, on the 
right and left. Border dotted. 

Eererse.— A platform with dots and scrolls pendent. Above the 
platform are eight figures, standing with face to the right, dressod, and 
carrying chimars and fans. Over them are ten letters resembling Pali. 
Over them are scrolls. Below the platform are a number of letters look- 
ing like Pdli. Dotted borders. 

A finely struck medal, figures distinct. 

No. Ill: Diverse . — A platform of two linos with dots between. 
Over the platform a throne, on which are seated Bama and Sita facing 
towards the right, Rama holding a bow and an arrow. Below the 
throne, and towards the left, stand three figures, one holding an umbrella; 
another a fan, and another a .chamar. Below the throne, and towards 
the right, are Hannman holding the feet of R^ma, and over him the bear, 
Jambuv&n. Stars and moon at the top. 

Below the platform are a number of lines apparently letters. 

Beverse , — A platform of two lines with dots between. Over the plat- 
form are seven persons, standing dressed with face to the right, holding 
fans and chamars in their right hands, and kamandalus in their left. 

Below tho platforms are some curved lines looking like lottors. 

The figures are distinct, but the workmanship is rude. 

No. IV. Obverse . — A platform of two lines with dots between. 
Over the platform is a throne, on which are seated Rdma, and to his left 
Sita facing towards tho right side. Both crowned. Rama carrying a 
bow in his left hand, and an arrow in his right hand, his right leg dang- 
ling below the throne. Further to the right, and below the throne, are 
Hanuman holding his foot, and Jambuvan standing. To the left of Sita 
are three figures in a standing posture, one holding a chhatra, another a 
fan, and another a chamar. On both sides of the umbrella top are dots 
representing stars. 

Below the platform are undecipherable lines. The rim consists of 
dots between two circles. 

- Reverse , — A platform of two lines with dots between. Five figures 
standing on it dressed like math-dhdris, facing towards the right, and 
carrying fans'and ohimars. One letter to be seen on the right, and two 
letters on the left. 

Below the platform are fivo or six letters. The rim has two circu- 
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lar lines, between which are seven letters, those towards the left being 
less distinct. Figures distinct, workmanship rude, 

{N, B, — ^All the letters look like Telugu.) 

]!^o. Y. Similar to No. lY, but shorter in diameter and thicker, 
and in weight heavier, by 70*8 grains. 

On the obverse, beyond the circular lines enclosing letters, are dots. 

The coin is duplicate of N o. lY. It is worshipped daily by a local 
zemindar. 

It will be seen that the specimens described are variants of one type. 
In all of them the obverses are nearly the same. In the reverses the 
prominent difference is in the number of figures, which are 8, 7, or 5. With 
the exception of No. II, the workmanship of the coins is rude, and, there- 
fore, I once thought them to be forged. But that idea 1 have now given 
up. For a somewhat similar medal see Dr. Bidie’s No.^*. *Fdr a speci- 
men that is certainly forged see No. 113, Plato III, in Sir W. Elliot’s 
Goins of Southern Indiaf, He calls it “ a n^iodorn Ram-tanka of no value." 
On the reverse ho says is a ** Nagri legend not road.*’ From the autotype 
copy, I find, on the reverse, a monkey (Hanuman) in the middle, with a 
Nagari legend, which I read as ’W ^ W ^(^ ?) W 4 ^1^$. 

. The weight — 123*4 grains— is suificient to mark it as forged. No 
Rama-tanki of such a low weight is known. 

Tho illustrations depict the ahhisheka of Rama and Sita on their re- 
turn to Ayodhya from Lanka. 

fti II II 
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• Jonm. Ab. Soo. Bens*.; Vol. LUI. No. II, 1884, p. 212. 

#, Coins of S. India, p. 162£. 
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According to Bim&ya^a, S^atmgbna held the umbrella, SagrlY$. the 
cb&mar, and VibhisfaaQa, the king of B&kshasas, the wrektb of one biui» 
dred lotoses. 

I do not think the Bima-tankis were ever issued as coins. No one at 
present uses them as snch, and no tradition exists of their having been 
80 used in the past. Besides, the numbers found are too small for use 
in a currency. They are to be considered as medals struck for some special 
purpose. For what purpose P The nature of illustrations indicates that 
they were struck at the time of the AhhisheJcaSy or enthronements, of kings, 
This idea is supported by the name by which they are known in Orissa, 
Bdmdhhishekis, — In short they may be considered as coronation medals, 
which were distributed among the Brahmins and others who assisted in 
• the ceremony. 

The dates q||iithese medals have hot yet been ascertained. Popularly 
they are ascribed to the time of Ramchandra in the Tretd Yuga. Fol- 
lowing the tradition of a math m S. India, Mr. Gibbs came to the conclu- 
sion that some of them might be 800 or 900 years old. Sir W. Elliott 
would bring them down to the reign of the Narasihlia line of Vijayanagar 
(1488-1650 ?). In the absence of any reading of the inscriptions, it is dif- 
ficult to date the medals. From the following general considerations I am 
inclined to think that the oldest cannot be earlier than the 14th century 
A. D. The Bamatankis are S. Indian medals, and are chiefly known there. 
A glance at the list of S. Indian coins as given by Sir W. Elliott,* and by 
Dr. Bidie, t will show that the earliest coins bore the marks of animals, 
plants^ or geometrical figures. Next to them came coins bearing the 
figures of gods such as S^iva, Pdrvati, and Yishnu. So far as I see, these 
latter coins began with the Vijayanagar kings (Haribar began to reign in 
1336 A. D.t). Now Bamatankis are Yaishnava medals, with Bdma and 
Sita as the principal figures. They cannot therefore be put before the 
Yiyayanagar kings, who were the first to introduce figures of gods and 
goddesses on the coins. Sir W. Elliott has found a coin of fsvara with 
B4ma and Sita seated, on the reverse. Tsvarai belongs to the second line 
of Yiyayanagar kings§. Thus this unique coin sappo;*ts the above view. 

As regards the Bamatankis herein described, I imagine they are still 
more modern. The find spot is interesting. They have all been found in 
Puri, and it is remarkable that the numismatists who have collected else- 
where are not acquainted with this type. Dr. Bidie, who describes the 

« Coins India, pp. 152-152H. 

t Jonrn. A* Soc., Bengal Yol. Lll No, 1 1883 pp. 83—63. 

t Sewell's sketoh of S. Indian dynasties p. 103. 

S For the Coin see ** Coins of S. India" No. 108 p. I52fi. } for Tsvara soe Sewel 
n. 108, ' 
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fliaglo similar specimen in the Madras Museum, does not name the place 
where it was found. It might have been sent from Ganjam, or indeed 
‘from any Telugu speaking district. One of the present coins has on the 
'obverse letters which look like Telugu. From these considerations I am 
inclined to infer that the kings who struck these medals ruled over 
Telingana, and probably Orissa. Could they have been the Orissa kings 
of the Suryavan^a dynasty (1431-1638.?), who were contem|jj^oraneou8 
with the 2ad line of Vijayanagar kings, who were powerful enough to 
conquer the districts of Kistna and Qodavery, and who appear from 
their inscriptions to have been Vaishnavas by religion ? I should not be 
surprised if farther researches establish this view. 

Since the above was written, I have come across another specimen, 
^t has a diameter of lj\ inches and a thickness of -jV .nearly. Its 
weight is 217 grains. 

This weight is unique. The five specimens above described are 
either 3 or 4 times of 65 or 66 grains, tfie usual weight of a Marha.'* 
But this weight (217 grains) cannot bo so classified. 

The following is a detailed description of this new specimen. 

Obverse , — This is divided into two parts by a line with dots under. 

The upper part contains Rdma seated on a throne, and to his right 
Sita, both facing towards the left. Rama has in one hand a bow and in 
the other hand (raised) an arrow. Below, and to the loft, are Hanumau 
holding Rama’s foot, and Jambuvan standing. Below, and to the right, 
is Bharat holding an umbrella. Under the throne is conch shell. 

The lower part has some undecipherable indistinct figures. 

Reverse . — Five human figures standing with chamarsiu their hands. 

The outlines are very indistinct. 


Note on the topography of the river in the \6th century from Il/igli to the Sea 
as represented in the Da Asia of De Barros. — By C. R. Wilson, M. A. 

t 

(With one plate.) 

• 

The topography of the HugH has been very ably discussed by 
Blochmann and Yule, and I do not propose in the present paper to re-open 
^he general discussion, I wish to limit my observations to the course of 
the river as represented in the Da Asia of the Portuguese historian De 
Barros. The first decad of this work was originally printed in 1552, the 
second in 1653, the third in 1563, the fourth decad, as completed by La- 
vanha, appeared in 1613. It is in the fourth decad that we*find the De- 

• For M&rha see my. .essay on the Currency of Orissa, published in the Journ. 
As. 8oc. Beng. Vol. LXI, No I, p. 45. 

0 
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ecripcao do Beino de BengaUa. The map suggests two or three topogra* 
phical questions which it will be well to keep distinct as far as possi- 
ble. (1) What is the meaning of the map as it stands P (2) How far 
is it the original work of De Barros P (tS) How far can it be trusted as 
accurate P 1 shall try to deal with these questions so far as they are 
concerned with the course of the river from Hiigli to the sea. 

I. The map does not contain the name ‘^HdgH ** at all. The 
river is called the Ganges ; and, instead of the town Hdgli, we have 
Satgdon standing on the Sarasvati, close to the junction of that river 
with the Ganges and the Jamuna. Below Satgaon come Agarp&ri, 
Xore (which Blochmann identifies as Dakhinshor), and Baranagar. 
Then comes the town of Botor. It is here that I take up the question 
of the interpretation of the map. Blochmann* says : “ Belor has not. 
yet bden identified, unless it is intended for the insignificant village 
of Belur, opposite to Chitpur, with which it agrees in position.” It 
appears that Blochmann read Belor instead of Betor, although the t 
is quite clear in the map : hence perhaps the difficulty, for Betor is men- 
tioned several times by writers in the 16th century, and was certainly not 
an insignificant village. The Bengali poets, Mukundarama Chakravarti 
and Madhava Achdrya, each wrote a Lay of Chandi, and they both speak 
of Betor.f It was a sanctuary of the goddess Chaiidi» and also a good 
riverside market to stop at to buy provisions. Ceesar Frederick thus de- 
scribes the place. “ A good tide’s rowing before you come to Satagan 
you shall have a place which is called Buttor, and from thence upwards 
the ships do not go because that upwards the river is very shallow, and 

* Oeographical and Tfistorical Notes on the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, 
at the end of Sunter^s Statistical Account of the 24 Paryands, 

t For instance in the ordinary printed editions of the Chau^i Mahgal we read 

srera ^ w I 

SWTS^ II 

»rwr h 

twr « 

tim: i 

wwnwr ^ xfnw b 

ftrfiwr ifw « 

Similarly llMhava Aoh&rya says 

tllfillT WnWT I 

winrr ti 
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little water. Ev'ory year at Bnttor they make and unmake a tillage 
with houses and shops made of straw» and with all things necessary to 
their uses, and this YiUage standeth as long as the ships ride there, and 
till they depart for the Indies, [t. e., Goa] and when they are departed 
every man goeth to his plot of houses, and there setteth fire on them, 
which thing made me to maiwel. For as I passed up to Satagan, I saw 
this village standing with a great number of people, with infinite 
number of ships and bazars, and at my return coming down with my 
Captain of the last ship, for whom I tarried, I was all amazed to see 
such a place so soon razed and burnt, nothing left but the sign of the 
burnt houses. The small ships go to Satagan and there they lade,” 

Where then was this Betor which it would seem was in 1565 se- 
•cond only to Sdtgaon in importance P (a) According to Gaasar Frederick, 
it was a good tide’s rowing from Satgdon. (b) According ifo De Barros’ 
map, as interpreted by Blochmann, Betor is somewhere opposite Cbitpur. 
(c) The ordinary printed veraions of Mukundarama’s Chandi give us 
the following sequence of villages — Chitpur, Salikha, Kalikata, Betar. 
There can be no doubt then that this Betor, the original nursery of 
the trade which was afterwards transplanted to Calcutta, is the Betor 
which lies to the west and south of the modern Sibpur, which is even 
now reverenced as an old sanctuary of the goddess Chandi. 

This identification of Betor leads to many interesting reflections. 

(а) Calcutta, or what is practically the same Betor, is the oldest 
seat of European trade in Bengal, its importance being duo to the fact 
that above Betor the river became much shallower, and consequently the 
Portuguese when they first came to Bengal were unwilling to trust their 
ships higher up the river. 

(б) From the coming of the Portuguese in 1530, to their establi{9h- 
ment at Hfigli in about 1570, Garden Reach was annually crowded with 
Portuguese shipping, and even after 1570 it still remained a favourite 
reach to anchor in, as Mr. T. R. Munro has recently told us. 

(c) It is this early importance of the place which explains why the 
the Setts and Bysacks came and colonised Govindpur and opened Sutd- 
nuti Hat, which again led Job Charnock to select Calcutta as the site of 
tlj^e English settlement. . 

• (d) Critics are wrong when they argue that the main stream of 

the river flowed down Tolly’s Nulla, or the Adi-Gangd, as late as the 16th 
century, because in the Chandi Mangal the voyagers go this way. The 
native boatmen avoided the present course of the river to Hijili, not be- 
cause it w'as too shallow, but because it was too deep : so deep as to be 
readily accessible to th^ galliasses of the Arracanese pirates, whom the 
Voyagers were most anxious to escape. 
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Between Betor and the sea De Barros gives the following topo- 
graphioal details. On the west side the D&modar* enters the Ganges 
by three months forming two islands, and lower down the river Ganga 
just before its junction with the Ganges bifurcates and encloses a 
small delta ; between the Ganga and the Damodar are Pisolta and 
Pisacoly. On the east side there are two tributaries answering ap- 
proximately to the northem mouths of the Damodar and the Ganga, and 
between these two tributaries lies PacuculiJ. Pisolta is just above the 
point where the Ganga joins the Ganges, and in the first chapter 
of the ninth book of the first decad of the Da Asia we read that the 
** Ganga discharges into the illustrious stream of the Ganges between 
the two places called Angeli and Picholda in about 22 degrees/^ The 
Ganges and the Ganga are respectively the Hugli and the Rupndrayan,t* 
Angeli is 'Hijili, the coast land from the mouth of the Bfipnarayan to 
near Jaleswar, and hence it becomes pretty clear that Picholda, which 
is wrongly spelt Pisolta in the^ap, is the same place as Pichuldoho, a 
small village and market on the north of the Rupnarayan, close to Fort 
Mornington Point.J 

II. Having thus identified Betor and Picholda, it will be necessary 
for me, before going further, to deal with my second point, and consider, 
how far the map is the original work of De Barros, and how far it has 
been prepared by subsequent and inferior hands. And this is the more 
important because I think that De Barros was a much better informed 
authority than the writers who came after him, and who seem to borrow 
from De Barros often without understanding him. For instance Faria 
de Sousa, finding in the Da Asia the statement about the Ganga, which 

* The name is not given in the map, but there can bo no doubt as to the identity 
of the river. 

t The Ganga is the Kdpndrdyan. Sir Henry Tule says, ** It is the Ganga of A. 
Hamilton ; and is marked as The Ganges *’ in Warren and Wood’s Survey which 
appears in the "Pilot of 1748, names arising from some old confusion not easily ex- 
plained. It is now known as the Eupnarain” (see Sedges* Diat'yj Yol. HI, p. ccx.) 

t Since I wrote the above, Pandit Haraprasdd* Sdstri has pointed oat to me 
that Piohhaidd is mentioned more than once in the Chaitanya Charitd. In Book II, 
Chapter 16, we read 
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1 have just quoted, reproduces it in the folloiying fashion : — The Qtmges 
falls into the sea between the dties of Arigola and Pisalta in about lati* 
tude 22°.” In the same way, an inferior hand seems to have been em- 
ployed in the preparation of the Deseripcao do Beino de BengaUa^ for 
which De Barros had probably left only rough drawings. It was not 
De Barros, I imagine, who put Bardnagar on the wrong side of the river, 
or mis-spelt Pioholda, or left out the name of Hijili altogether ; it was 
not De Barros who insorted^he existing erroneous degrees of latitude 
and fallacious scale of leagues ; it was not De Barros who congregated 
together in one map a number of heterogeneous plans of Bengal without 
any attempt to make their measurements uniform. For, if we take the 
trouble to make a slight calculation, we shall find that the ostensible 
scale of the map is certainly not the scale of that portion which repre- 
sents the course of the river from Betor to the sea, the pofiii6n which 
must have been best known to De Barros. The distance between the 
22nd and 23rd degrees of latitude as given in the plan is ^ in. Hence 
68 miles = |- in , or 1 in. = 68| miles ; and this is no doubt the mea- 
sure indicated by the accompanying scale of leagues, each of these 
leagues being equal, it would seem, to 3 814 English miles. Roughly 
speaking, then, we may say that the ostensible scale of the map is 
1 in. =s 60 miles. Now, if this were the actual scale of the plan 
of the river from Betor to the sea, the direct distance between Be- 
tor and Picholda would be 56 miles, and the direct distance between 
Ficholda and Sagar would be 68 miles, whereas the true distances are 
28 and 40 miles respectively. And again, if 1 in, « 60 miles were the 
actual scale, and if the 22ud degree of latitude bo approximately correct, 
then the 23rd degree of latitude will pass south of Betor, which is really 
only three or four miles north of latitude 22° 30', The preparer of the 
map has not shrunk from this last absurdity, and accordingly has mark- 
ed latitude 23° at what is approximately latitude 22° 30'. Prom these 
three instances it is obvious that the true scale of the map of the river 
from Betor to the sea is 1 in. s 30 miles. This gives Betor the correct 
latitude 22° 30' + j makes the direct distance between Betor and Pi» 
cholda exactly right, vu., 28 miles ; and makes the direct distance between 
Picholda and Sigar 34 miles, t. e., 6 miles too little. This scale,, how- 
ever, will not do for the river above Betor, and in fact no hypothesis 
will help the plan here, or explain how Agarpdra should be at least ten 
times nearer to Sdtgdon than it is to Betor, or how Bardnagar comes to 
be on the wrong side of the river. These mistakes seem to show that 
De Barros was not so well acquainted with the nver above Betor, or, 
more probably, that the^ maker of the map was not sufficiently well in- 
formed to be able to properly piece together his materials. 
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I. (Beswmed) I shall now retam to my first point, and shall try to 
identify Pacnenlij and Pisacoly. Blochmann* says :-r- 

“ Paonctili} has hitherto defied all attempts at identification, and the 
same may be said of the places Pisacnly and Pisolta, marked by De Barros 
as lying in Hipli.f Van den Broncke throws a doubt on the correctness 
of these three names, inasmuch as he leaves out Pisacnly and Pisolta, and 
tmly gives Paouculi, ‘on the authority of Pprtugnese maps.* In position, 
but only faintly resembling in sound, Pisaci^ corresponds to Mahish&dal, 
the form given in the Ain ; and Pacuculi corresponds in sound, and almost 
in position, with the old pargand Penchakuli, or Penohakoly, which 
lies just opposite to the present mouth of the Damodar, and opposite to. 
the ‘ James and Mary Sands.* But we rather expect a place a little fur* 
ther down.X I nm, however, not satisfied with this identification, because 
Penchakuli is after all the name of a pargandj and not of a place,§ at least 
at present, and I am rather inclined to avail myself of a conjecture pro- 
posed by Colonel Qastrell, anddjake the word to be a misprint for Pa- 
cucuti, with a t instead of an Z, — ^which would clearly be a corruption of 
paJeM kutkiy or ‘ brick-house,* and may refer to a pucca house, or ‘ logie,* 
built by the Portuguese at the entrance of the Hfigli. Such houses, 
belonging to various human beings, are, or were, quite common on the 
banks of the Hfigli ; they served as dep6ts or retreats, and, when sur- 
rounded by a ditch, were even dignified with the name of ‘ forts.* ** A 
little before this Blochmann refering to the three mouths of the Damo- 
dar, says that they “ stand for the Saraswati, the Damodar, and the 
Rfipnardyan **; and further that “Pacaculi is placed opposite to the 
mouth of the river which we have identified with the Rdpnarayan.** 
From all this it appears that Blochroann*s tt/owtov ^ev8os was the iden- 
tification of the Rdpnar^ya.n with one of the mouths of the Ddmodar, and 
that this caused him to miss Pichuldoho and brought him into the great- 
est difficulties with regard to Pisacoly and Pacuculij. Sir Henry Yule’s 
correct identification of the Rdpn^rayan with the Ganga has led at once 
to the. discovery of Pichuldoho, and entirely does away with Bloch- 
mann*s arguments about Pisacoly and Pacuculij. ^Accordingly when 
Blochmann argues that we cannot identify Pacuculij with Penchakuli 

" • * I 

* Oeographical and Eistorieal Notea on the Bardwdn and Freaidency Bivieiona^ at 
the end of Hunter’s Statiatieal Account of the 24 Farganda, p. 884. 

t This is a mistake. De Barros says that the Ganga enters the Ganges between 
HijUi and Ploholda, consequently Pioholda, or Pisolta, could not here been tn H^ili; 
t The itelics are mine. 

{ Blochmann seems to think that Pacuculij is the name of a place only, and 
not of a region ; but De Barros distinctly says that it is the name of an island, %, e,, 
of a region. 
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opposite the mouth of the D&modar, because we rather expect a place 
a little farther down,” I reply that the identification is utisatisfactory, 
because we expect a place a little further up. In fact if, as 1 think, the 
scale of the map is 1 in. = 30 miles, Pacuculij is 13 or 14 miles aboye 
Pichuldoho and must therefore be somewhere opposite Ulubirid. Be* 
sides Penchakuli is undoubtedly the modern representative of Pisacoly ; 
for (a) Penchakuli in 1760 was written Pichacooley*, and this, if * ch - 
be pronounced soft, is the eioict equivalent of Pisacoly ; and a^^fain (6) 
Pisacoly is 5 or 6 miles above Pisolta, which is about the distance of 
Penchakuli from Pichuldoho. It is true that Pisacoly is on the west 
side of the river while Pench&kuli is a fiscal division on the east side ; 
but this does not avail against the general argument. Either, as is 
quite possible, Pisacoly, like Bardna^r, has been misplaced, or, as is 
more probable, Pisacoly once extended to both sides of the Viver, the 
town being on the west aide, and the disappearance of the town is due 
to a change in the course of the river Elamodar. Pacuculij must have 
stood somewhere near Royapore, where also stood Calcula in the 17th 
century, according to Sir Henry Tule; but unfortunately the names 
‘ Pacuculij * and ‘ Calcula * seem to have altogether disappeared. 

Having dealt as well as I can with the places along the side of the 
river from Betor to the sea, I must add a few words as to the meaning 
of the various tributary streams shown in the map. There can be no 
doubt about the two western tributaries. One is the Damodar which en- 
ters the Ganges, (i. e., the Hugli) by throe mouths somewhere near Ulu- 
baria : in fact, if we reckon 1 in. =s 30 miles, the middle mouth will be 
16 miles above Pichuldoho is exactly at Ulubaria. The other river, the 
Ganga, is meant for the Rupnarayan. It has two mouths. The upper 
one is perhaps 5 or 6 miles below the present mouth of the Rdpnarayan, 
the lower one seems to correspond to the Haldi river. The two eastern 
tributaries are not so easily identified. The lower one is probably the 
Rogue’s River of which we read in the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
which is identified by Sir Henry Yule with tho Kalpi Creek. The 
upper tributary joins the Hdglf at a point north of Pacuculij, or Roya- 
pore, which seems to preclude us from identifying it with the river of 
Calcula. It may perhaps be the “ Bangala river ” which Sir Henry^ Tule 
co^idors to be the same as *^the Loonghee Bungla Khali of modern 
charts, just below Jarmaker’s Roach.” 

IlL I now come to my third and last point : how far we may trust 
De Barros’ map as an accurate picture of the river at the beginning of 
the 16th century. This question has, of coarse, been partially answered 
by what has been alreadj said, but it is as well to deal with it separately. 

* Long’s SeUections from Unpublished Records^ p, 205. 
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I regard the map as fairly accurate for the course of the river from Betor 
to the sea. Mr. Blochmann doubted the very existence. of Paouculij, 
Pisacoly, and Pisolta ; but I have found Pichuldoho in the very place 
indicated by Do Barros and have also been able to account 'for Pacucu- 
Hj and Pisacoly. Nor is there any reason to distrust the way in which 
the map arranges the tributary streams. Colonel Gastrell* has argued 
that the principal outfall of the DAmodai', even as late as 1746, was the 
Jan Perdo river, which he identifies with the Kind Damodar, one mile 
north of Ulubaria, but which Sir Henry Yule identifies with the present 
Ulubarid Khal ; and this conjecture is in complete harmony with De 
Barros* map, for it represents the Damodar as entering the Ganges 
(Htigli) by 3 outfalls at a point somewhere about Ulubaria. I am not 
quite so sure about the accuraej^f the map as regards the outfall of the 
river Garigal or Rdpnarayan. To-day the Hfigli on meeting the Rup- 
narayan is deflected sharply to the east, and after describing a largo 
semicircle returns once again to its former longitude and flows due south 
past Sdgar. In De Barros* map there is no such semicircular deflec- 
tion, the river empties itself directly into the sea. Instead of the 
tract of land which now extends between the mouths of the Rdpnardjan 
and the Haldi and forms the police circle by Sutdhdta in the Tamluk 
subdivision, we have a small delta enclosed between the two arms of the 
Ganga. If this be accepted as a true picture of tho state of things in 
the 16th century, we must suppose that tho eastern portion of Tamluk 
(t. e., tho police circle of Sutahata) has been thrown up since then by 
the deposits of tho Rupnardyan, and that hence has boon formed the 
Diamond Harbour, the Diamond Sand being merely the last and least 
result of this very process. 

Having thus reached tho Diamond Sand, I am tempted to add one 
more remark, by way of conclusion, which has to do with the topography 
of the 17th and not the 16th century. Sir Henry Yule says that “ the sand 
probably got its name from some ship,** and notes that “ a ship in the 
company*s employ called the Byamond is pretty often mentioned circa, 
1620-1640.** I have found some more definite ovideipce on this point. 
From a journal kept by Job Oharnock and his Council, during the time 
when, the English were quarrelling with the Nawab of Bengal, we learn 
that in 1688 Captain Herron*s ship was called the Diamond. Under the 
date 14th November 1688 the diary notes ; — “ In the evening anchored 
at Sumbereroe treesf, where Captain Walthrop came on board of us to 
know when we intended to go over the Braces ; which was resolved of, 

• Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. Ill, pp. 263-261. 

t Kitesal. 
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to bo with the morning light : he informed ns how, on the i2th current, 
at night, he left the ship Diamond ashore, with her head at Buffilo 
point,* bat in little danger, being taken care for by Captain Heath, and 
Buppoaeth she got ofE with the flood then coming in.” After this Char- 
nock and the Council set sail and reached Ballasore. And on the 18th 
“ the ship Recovery arrived in the Road, from the Braces, bringing news 
of the ship Diamond's being in safety.” I think it likely that fclio 
Diamond Sand got its name from this incident, the more so as, accord- 
ing to Sir H. Yule, Herron, the Captain of the Diamond, was the author 
not only of the earliest instructions printed in detail. for the navigation 
of the river Htigli, “ but probably also of the earliest chart of it that 
has any claim to quasi-scientific character.” 


Rajah Kdns. — By H. BiDVERinaE, C. S. 

The publication by our Society of the Riyazussalatin i.s a valuable 
contribution to the history of Bengal. It is to be hoped that it will 
lead to tlio discovery and {uiblication of the sources of that work. For 
though Ghulam Husain’s book was the foundation of Stewart’s History 
of Bengal, ho is too recent a writer for his statements to bo of authority, 
except wlion he is quoting from a risalah, or little book, by some 
unknown author, or is giving the local traditions of Dinajpui* and 
Maldah. It is a pity that so little is known about Ghulam Husain. 
He was a native of /aid pur in Oudli, and was Dak Munslii under Mr. 
George Uduy, the Commercial Resident at Maldah. He died there, and 
his tomb is still shown. 

Wo owe to Ghnlam Husain the fullest account that we possess of 
tlio Tliudu whom he and other Muhammadan writers are supposed to 
designate by the name of Rajah Kans. I hope to show later on that 
his veal name was Ganes, and that the early Muliainedan historians 
probably wrote his name m Cans or Ganes. Ghulam Husain represents 
Rajah Kans as a ci;uel and bigoted tyrant. He describes him just as 
a worshipper of Krishna would describe Rajah Kam4a of Mathura, and 
no, doubt allowance must bo made in both cases for religious prejudices, 
/dut, cruel tyrauj or not, Rajah Kans is the most interesting Jiguro 
among the kings of Bengal. We feel that this ohsenre Hindu, who 
rose to supreme power in Bengal, and who for a time broke the bonds of 
Islam, must have been a man of vigour and capacity. He reminds us 
of the unfortunate Hemu who opposed Humaynn. Ghiassuddiu, one of 

* At the north edgo of the Diamond Sand. 
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Bajah Bdns* predecessors, was a jocund and able prince, and the story 
about the Kazi’s calling him to justice for having by misadventure shot 
the widow’s son is worthy of Herodotus. But»the only other king of 
Bengal who can compare in romantic interest with Bajah E&ns is 
Husain Shah. He is known in history as Alanddin Abul Mozaffar 
Husain Shah, but the people of the Barb in Murshidabad call him the 
Bakhdl Badshdh, or Shepherd King, from a tradition that he was origin- 
ally a herdsman in the house of a brahmin at Chandpur, or Ghand- 
para, near Mirzapur, in the Subdivision of Jangipur.* 

In Buchanan’s account of Dinajpurf Bajah Kans is called Gones. 
He says that Ghyassuddin was succeeded by his son Saifuddin, and 
he by his slave Shihabuddin, and that then “ Gones, a Hindu and Hakim 
of D^nwaj, (perhaps a potty ^indu chief of Dinajpur) seized the 
government?’ It does not seem certain that this Dynwaj is identical 
with the town of Dinajpur. It may have some connection with the 
Dhinaj Bai mentioned in Stewart, page 72, as a chief of Sonargaon. 
But the Biyaz, page 78, calls him Bhoj Bai. 

Mr. Westmacottf was appaftntly the first to point out the identity 
of Kdns and Gones. Mr. Blochmann§ doubted tho identity, but I 
presume that his doubt was only as to the proper spelling of the 
name ; for it is impossible to doubt, that, whatever bo the^nie name, 
the person described by Buchanan as Gones is the Kans of Firishta 
and the Biydz. Mr. Blochmann remarks that Gonesh is a common 
name, and that Muhammadans must have been acquainted with it. 
“ But all MSS. spell the Bajah ’s name Kans, not Ganes.” 
The reply to this is that g and k are often written alike in MSS. 
There is no g in Arabic, and in Mcninski’s Dictionary we find g and k 
treated as one letter. In his remarks on the letter Khe says that it is 
also written with three dots and called gef, “ sod raro in libris invenies 
expressa ilia puncta, unde et hie ea passim omitto.” Another way of 
distinguishing between g and k is by writing or printing the former 
with a second slanting lino, thus <J, but this is very often not done in 

* J. A. S. B. XLII, 227 note. The story is that when Husain Shah became 
king he rewarded his old master by giving him a z.amindari at the qnit-rent of one 
ana* ^ence the plaoe is called Dkana Chandpara to this day. Another tradition 
about Husain Shah is that he made a road from Deoghar to Jagannath. This he 
did to propitiate the god who had threatened him with death for having entered his 
temple. The road runs from north to south through tho Rarh or western half of 
Mnrshidabad and is still in use. There are many tanks along side of it which 
Bnsain Shah is said to have excavated for the benefit of travellers, 

t Sasism India, II, 618. 

X Calontta Review, LV, 20$. 

S J. A. B, B, XlilV, 286-87. 
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MSS. The old name for Bajmahal is written indifferently Akmahal 
and Agmahal, and in the Qanclahar inscription published by M‘. Dar- 
znesteter in the Journal Asiatique for 1890, page 205, we find that Ghora 
Ghdt, Gaur, and Bangalah, were engraved on the rock as Kora Kat, 
Kaor, and Bankalah. M. Darmesteter remarks on this peculiarity in 
a note at page 219. It seems therefore quite possible that the name in 
the MSS. was written Gans, or Gancs. This is very nearly Ganesh, or 
Ganesa. Sometimes the approximation is even closer, for at page 116 of 
the Asiatic Society’s edition of the Riyaz, wo have, in a foot note, the 
various reading (j^ Kons, or Kans, i, e., I submit, Ganes.* Besides, 
it does not seem correct to say that all MSS. give Kans. At least one 
MS. must apparently have given the letter as a g, for Buchanan pre- 
sumably got the name Goncs from his4^andua manuscript.f The fact 
that the name Ganesh still lives in the memories of the people of 
Dinajpur is a strong argument in favour of the identification and of 
Ganesh being the real namo.t If the .name was Kans, and if Kans 
was a different man from Ganesh, wo have the improbability that a 
Hindu chief of great celebrity has bee# forgotten by men of his own 
country and religion, and remembered only by Muhammadans. Then 
too it seems very unlikely that a Hindu should have borne the name of 
Kans iu the beginning of the 15th century. On the other hand Ganesh 
is a very likely name, and we find that Ganesh was a good deal 
worshipped in Dinajpur, for Biichanan§ gives an engraving of are- 
markable image of Ganesh, which had been originally at Bannagar. I 
submit that the evidence is sufficiently strong to justify us in writing 
the name as Ganesh. 

But, however that may be, it is clear, as I have already observed, 
that the Gones of Buchanan is the same person as the Kans of the 
Riyaz. The two accounts perfectly agree. Buchanan tolls us that Gones 
put Shaikh Badar-al-Islam to death for not doing homage to him, and 
the RiyAz, page. 1 11, tells us the same thing. Both tell us that the Rajah 
had a sou called Jadu, who<afterwards turned Muhammadan, and reigned 
as Jalalluddin, anjJ both tell us of the interposition of Qutb Alani and 
the invasion of Ibrahim of Jaunpur. Indeed it is clear that either 
Buchanan’s manuscript was simply the Riyaz, or some work which tho 
author of the Riydz has made use of. It is interesting to find thal the 
Biydz represents Qutb Alam as applying the title of Hakim to Rajah 

♦ Stewart, p. 93 Bpella the name Kanis. This Boems nothing but Ganee. In 
the Ain 1, 418 and 415, he is called K&nsl Bumi. ^ 

t See EaBiem India,* II, 616. 

J I got this foot from^abu Hari Mohan Singh, Manager of the Dinajpur Eaj. 

§ Ita8i$m India, II, 625. 
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Kdns. Hakim was Qones’ title, and Mr. Westmacott tells ns that it is still 
in use among the ryots of Dinajpur when speaking of their zamindars. 

The Biyaz calls Bajah Kans Zamindar of Bhatariah. Mr. Bloch- 
xnann* says that he does not know if this name is an ancient one, and 
that it does not occur in the Ain. But there is good evidence of 
the antiquity of the name. Gladwin, in his Revenue Accounts published 
in 1790, at page 13, mentions Bhaturiah as giving its name to a sir of 
a particular weight, and Grant in the Fifth Report, page 347, tells us 
that Bhaturiah was an ancient division, and was the jaghir of Mir 
Jamla. In Jaffar Khan’s settlement of 1722 or 1135 A. H., Bhaturiah 
was included in Chakla Ghora Ghat.f I am also inclined to think 
that the name docs occur in the Ain. Grant tells us, page 338, that 
Bhaturiali belonged to Sarkai^Bazuha, and in the Ain, page 404 of 
the Persiatf text, we find a Bahuriabazu, or Bahsuriabazu, entered as a 
large mahal in that Sarkar, It is very likely that two dots have been 
omitted in copying, and that the name should be Bhaturia. Bazu is 
an affix to all the estates in Sarkar Bazuha, as Mr. Blochmann has 
pointed out.f Mr. Blochmann flis also pointed§ out that Bhaturia is 
the name given in Bennel’a Bengal Atlas, Sheet No. 6, to a largo tract 
east of Maldah. It included Nnttore. In the same map we have the 
town Battorya marked, and this is probably Bhaturia. It lies near 
the Ganges, and about half way between Pabna and Rampur Bauliah. 

Mr. Blochmann has hazarded the conjecture that the name Raj- 
sbaye is a reminiscence of Raja Kans. This, however, seems very 
doubtful. Raj shay e does not seem to bo an old name. Apparently it 
does not occur in the Ain, for Grant places Rajshaye in Sarkar Audam- 
bar, or Tanda, and the name does not occur under that Sarkar in the 
Ain. Moreover Rajshaye proper was on the west of the Ganges, and is 
BO marked in Rennel. It therefore was no part of Kans or Ganosh’s 
ancestral property. There is not even a 'pargana of the name of Raj- 
shaye in the modern district of that name. The pargand Rajshaye, 
which probably gave the name to Rani Bhowani’s immense zamiiidari, is 
far away to the west of the Ganges and lies chiefly, if not entirely, in 
Birbhum. Rajshaye is probably a compound word of the same class 
as R{^mahal.^ It is possible even that the last syllable may not be con- 
nected with Shdhj but may be the Arabic skai, L e., property. The 
Bajah referred to in it is not improbably Rajah Man Singh. There is 
a large pargana in the same neighbourhood, off which the Rajshaye 

pargana is, I believe, a dependency, which goes by the name of Kumar 

■>- 

• J. A, S. B. XLII, m. J j, A. 3. 6. xiill, 216. 

t Vid* Sepert, pp. 264 and 338. § <6. p. 268. 
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Pratap. This is an old name, and occurs in the Ain, and probably 
refers to Pratap Sing, the son of Bhagwas Das, and brother of Man 
Singh.* , 

It is to be regretted that the information about Bajah Kins or 
Ganesh is so scanty. Perhaps a diligent inquiry in Dinajpur and 
Bogra might lead to further discoveries. Firishta represents him in a 
good light, and as half a Muhammadan. The Biyaz pictures him as a bi- 
goted tyrant. Perhaps both accounts are partially correct. Probably 
his severity to Badar-al-Islam was the result of political rather than re- 
ligious motives. Even the Biyaz tells us that he allowed his son to bo 
made a Muhammadan, and that he himself would have become one but for 
the influence of his Bani. At page 618, Buchanan calls the son Godusen, 
hut in his AppendisUf page 28, ho calls hi A Juddoo Sein. This is important, 
for it seems to show that Ganesa was connected with the old Soiu kings 
of Bengal.f 

I now proceed to discuss the chronology of Rajah Kans or Bajah 
Ganesh’s reign. This is a very obscure matter. There can bo no 
doubt that the dates given in the JHy.'iz are wrong, for they disagree 
with the evidence of coins, and also with the author’s statements about 
Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur, There is one clear date, not on a coin, 
which, I think, throws light on the subject. This is the date of the 

* Bloohmann’s Ain, 447, and Stewart, 188. 

t At one time 1 tlionght that Kajah Kans might be identified with the Kama 
Sein who ruled at Eangamati in the Murshidabad district. Kama might easily be 
changed into Kan, if not into Kans ; and Captain Layard, J. A. S. B. XXII, 282, was 
told forty years ago that Kama Sein was a famous Maharajah of Bengal who 
resided chiody at Ganr. The story of the Riy^z abont Bajah Kans’ making golden 
cows might also agroo with tho name Gowkaran and the legend told to Captain 
Layard abont that place. Gowkaran, is 3 or 4 miles from Rangamati. Tho nati7es say 
that it is the place whero Rajah Kama kept his cattle, and that Gobarhatti, between 
it and Rangamati, is whero the dunghill was. It is also enrions that Bnchanan, II, 
682, heard of a “ Gokarna Raj^h ” at Ghora Ghdt in Dinajpur. Finally there is 
the fact that the name of the village near Rangamati where the ruins of the Rajbari 
used to be, and wherd'tbo moat is still pointed out, is Jadnpur, which might point to 
Jadu alias Jalallnddin. It is quite possible that the legends about Kajah Kama 
S||iu may have become mixed up, but 1 could not hoar anything at J(Uingamati about 
^Rojah Kdns or Rajab Ganesh. What I was told was that Kama Sein drowned 
himself in the Ohauti Bhil, when attacked by the Mahomedans, and that he had a son 
named Briaha Ketn. It may be noted that there is a Ganeshpur north of Jiaganj 
in Murshidabad. 

Mr. Westmaoott informs me that Dr. Buobanan’s MSS. are now in the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society in Loudon. It might be worth whilo^ to exa- 
mine them and to sel'if they say anything more about Rajah Ganesh than what Mr. 
Montgomery Martin published. 
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death of the famous saint Nur Qutb Alam. He is buried at Panduat 
and the date of his decease is fixed by the chronogram, Shams-ul 
Hidiyat, as 851 A. H. or 1447 A. D.* General Cunningham has also 
used this argument in volume XV of his Archceological Beport9f page 
175, If the inscription at page 83 of that volume refer to Nur 
Qutb Alam, he died even later than 851, viz.^ in 863. However 851 is 
enough for our purpose, and is in all probability the correct date.f 

According to the Biyiz, the saint was of the samo age as Sultan 
Ghyassuddin, and was his fellow-student under Shaikh Hamiduddin of 
Nagore.J And the Biydz adds that Sultan Ghyassuddin reverenced 
the saint all his life. But this is inconsistent with the supposition that 
Ghyassuddin died in 799. Qutb Alam must have been very young then, 
and he had not succeeded his father Ala-ulhaq, who was also a distin^ 
guished Saint, and who died in 800. Ghyassuddin according to one 
account reigned 16 years, and before -that he had been for many years 
in rebellion against his father^ He cannot then have been young when 
he died, and it is extremely unlikely that his fellow-student survived 
him for more than fifty years. 

According to the evidence of coins Ghyassuddin was reigning in 
812, and, as the editor of the Catalogue of Muhammadan coins in the 
British Museum observes, there is no good reason for supposing that 
the coin was a posthumous issue. Further, we have tho apparently 
indisputable evidence of the Chinese annals, quoted by General Cun- 
ningham, to the effect that Ghyassuddin did not die till 814, when he 
was succeeded by his son Saifuddin. It is true that there is the diffi- 
culty, not noticed by General Cunningham, that there are coins of 
Saifuddin Hamza dated 799.§ But it is easier to believe in contem- 
poraneous than in posthumous issues, and wo find > that Ghyassuddin 
himself issued such coins in tho lifetimo of his father. It is to be 
remembered that Ghyassuddin appears to have lived latterly at Sonar- 

• J. A. S. B. XLII, 2G2. 

t fiSl is the data given by Mr. Blochmann, and he supports it by the chronogram, 
but it is curious that in the Ain II, .220, tho date of Qutb Alam’sMeath is given as 808. 
In Bavenshaw's Gaur p. 52 the date of NurQutVs death is given as 851, but at p. 50 
it is stated that ^cording to a book belonging to the endowment l?nr Qutb died .in 
828 (1245). The same book also gives the date of his father’s death as 786. It^ 
must be confessed that 828 is a more likely date for a contemporary of Ghyassuddin 
than 861. [Mr. Beveridge wrote this in April Three months later, having gaino^ 
further information, he was able to fix the date of Nur Qntb Alam’s death as 818 
A, H. Mr. Beveridge’s reasons will be found in the note which immediately follows 
this artiole. Bd.] 

t Mr. Bloohmann says that this is in Jodhpur and not in wbhum, l.o. 260s. 

§ See B. M. Catalogue 28. 
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gaon for his tomb is there. This may have facilitated Saifaddin’s 
usurpation, or may have been accompanied by a division of the king- 
dom. Saifuddin reigned three years and seven months according to 
the Biy&z, and his slave, or adopted son, Shihabuddin reigned three 
years and four months. Beckoning 814 as the year of Ghyassuddin’s 
death, this brings us to 82L Bat this is too late, for Jalalluddin’s coins 
go back to 818. There must therefore bo some mistake about the length 
of the reigns of Saifuddin and Shihabuddin. There is also the seven 
years’ reign of Bajah Kans to be accounted for, but I think we may 
well believe that part of it was contemporaneous with Shihabuddin’s 
reign, and part with that of Jalalluddin. The Biyaz tells us that when 
Bajah Kans was pressed by Sultan Ibrahim, ho resigned the throne, and 
that his son Jadu was proclaimed king under the style of Jalalluddin. 
But when the Bajah heard that Ibrahim was dead, he resumed his power. 
May not the coin of 818 refer to the time when Jalalluddin became 
Sultan in his father’s lifetime ? Ho was boy of twelve then, according 
to the Biyaz, so that the real power would remain with the father. 

The Biyaz mentions the tradition that Sultan Ibrahim died shortly 
after his retreat from Gaur. This must be incorrect, for Ibrahim 
reigned till 844. It is curious that the Jaunpur annals do not say any- 
thing about the expedition of Ibrahim to Bengal. They tell us that 
Khwaja Jahan and his son Mubarak levied tribute from Bengal, and this 
fact and their apparently sudden deaths would make the story of the 
Biyaz square better with their reigns than with that of Ibrahim. But 
it is not likely that a mistake of names was made, especially as Bucha- 
nan alvso has the name Ibrahim. Ho, however, does not identify him 
with Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, and describes him as being the grand- 
father of Husain Shah, and as having been put to death by Jalalluddin. 
This must surely be all wrong. 

Though ’Firishta does not say anything about Ibrahim Sharqi’s 
attacking Bajah Kdns, he describes him as having set out on an expedi- 
tion against Delhi in 81^, and as having returned to Jaunpur after 
making some marches.* Perhaps this is the occasion x’eferred to in 
the Biydz. Fiidshta also tells the story about Shihabuddin Qazi’s 
silyer chair, so that there can be .no doubt that the Ibj^ahim of the 
Jliydz is the Sultan of Jaunpur. Perhaps both Firishta and Ghulam 
Husain derived their information from the history of Bengal by Maho- 
med Qandahari, which unfortunately seems to bo no longer in existence. 

* See also the Sharqi arobitecture of Jaanpnr by Dr. Fiihrer, p. 7. Ibrahitn 
made another oxpoditien in 1486 A. D. (839) ibid 8. The Biydz gives it as a rumour 
that both Ibrahim and Shihabuddin died shortly after their interview with Nur 
Qutb Alam. It is true that both died at about the same time, but this was long 
after Bajah Kim* time. 
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Note on the date of Nut Quth AlarrCs death. — By H. Beyeridob, C. S. 

I think that wo have now got some more light on this vexed ques- 
tion. In my paper on Rajah Kdns, I gave the date 851 A. H., which 
is that mentioned by Mr. Bloohmann, and which therefore was probably 
correct. At the same time, I pointed out that it differed from the date 
(808) given in the Ain, and also from that mentioned in Ravenshaw’s 
Qaur (828). I am now convinced that 851 is wrong. It is much too 
late for one who was a contemporary and fellow-student of Ghiassuddin. 
I find too that the chronogram 8hams-ul-Hidayat referred to by Mr, 
Blochmann, which gives 851, is apparently a recent invention. As has 
been pointed out to mo by Maulavi Fazl Rubbi, the Divan of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Marshidabad, Mufti Ghulam Sarwar of Lahore claims,’* 
to be the author of the chronogram His book, the “ IQiazinatu-l- 
Asfiya ” was only published in 18G4. It is true he refers to an earlier 
author Shaikh Hisamuddin of Manikpur, writer of the Rafik-ul-Arfin, 
as giving the date 851, but 1 hf^ve not been able to see that work^ and 
so I do not know what its age and authority are. Ghulam Sarwar says 
nothing about the date given by Abul Fazl. 

The best authority on the point should be the book in possession 
of the Khadim, or Guardian of the Shrine, t at Pandua. The existence 
of such a book is mentioned in Ravenshaw’s Gaur, but when I wrote 
for a copy to Mr. Batabyal, the Magistrate of Maldah, he informed mo 
that the book was reported to have been stolen. However, ho has sent 
me an extract from the late Maulvi Elahi Baksh’s history, which supplies 
the necessary information. Maulvi Elahi Baksh tells us that the in- 
scription “ Kitaba,” in the possession of the Khadim, gives 7 Zilqada 
818 as the date, and ^ jyj jy, Nur bimr shud, as the chronogram. This 
may be interpreted “ Light wont to Light ”, or “ Light was with Light ”, 
and is neater and more poetical than the Shams-ul-Hidayat of Ghulam 
Sarwar. It gives the figures 818 (1415-16). 

I submit that this date should be accepted as correct ; first because 
it is ’that preserved at the shrine ; secondly because it is more de- 
tailed than the others, as it gives the date of the month as well ; and 
thirdly because it nearly agrees with Abul Fazl’s date of 808, and corres- 
ponds with history much better than 851. Jalalluddin, the son of Rajah 
Kins, or Gancs, apparently began to reign about 818, and the Riyaz tells 
us that when he ascended the throne, he sent for Shaikh Zahid, the 
grandson of Nur Qutb, from Sonargaon, and was henceforth guided by 
his advice. This implies that Nur Qutb was then dead, or very old, and 
at all events a man who was a grandfather in 818 is not likely to have 
lived till 851. 

* See hia book, page 383. 

t It is called the Ghhai Hazari ondowmout as consisting of 0,000 bighas. 
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A Vocabulary of the Korwa language ; — collected by 
* W. Crooke, B. a., 0. S. 

The following vocabulary of the language spoken by the Korwag, 
of whom there are a few families in the jungles of the southern part 
of Mirzapur, may bo of interest in connection with Mr. Driver’s paper 
in the 2nd number of the Society’s Journal, Part T, for 1891. I have 
compared the list casually with Mr. Hislop’s vocabulary of what ho 
calls the Kuri and Muasi dialect, and some words aro certainly iden- 
tical : but T leave the analysis of the language to some one skilled in 
the Gondi and Kolariaii dialects. The glossary wjis taken down care- 
fully from a Korwa, who could speak Hindi intelligibly as well as his 


own language :-r 


Mother, 

ingd. 

Father, 

apd. 

Son, 

liopnnu. 

Daughter, 

Icori hopflnu. 

Woman, 

eredt. 

Mother-in-law, 

lienhartfi. 

Father-in-law, 

lionliartu. 

Wife’s brother. 

sardiKj. 

Paternal unclte, 

htkdf (Hindi). 

Paternal aunt. 

Jidki, (do.) 

Married woman, 

hydh ki wabd. 

Paternal grandfather, 

dildd, (do.) 

Maternal undo. 

mduid, (do.) 

Maternal aunt, 

mdmt, (do.) 

Boiled rice, 

lett. 

Salt, 

hulling. 

Paddy, 

horu. 

Husked rice. 

• kudi. 

Wheat flour, • 

kanikn, (Skt. JeaniJea), 

Wheat, 

rakti, (Skt. raJela = red). 

Gram, 

hufUf (Hind, bdnf). 

I^ire, 

sangely {singaly Kuri). 

Water, 

dity {da, Kuri). 

Clothes, 

chird, (Skt. chtra). 

A cot. 

purkum. 

House, 

ora, (ura, Kuri). 

Thatch, 

saramtu. 

Door, 

dudrtUy (Skt. dvdrd). 


Q 
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Head| 

bM. 

Ear, 

lutur, (as in Kuri). 

Eye, 

nam, (Ski. nay ana) e > 

Forehead, 

samdngtUj (P Hind. sdmnS = in front). 

Kose, 

mUtt (wtf, Kuri). 

Cheek, 

johdtu^ (Joha^ Kuri). . 

Beard or moustache, 

darh% (Hind, ddrhi). 

Tooth, 

tartn. 

Mouth, 

dhani. 

Tongue, 

alangtu. 

Lip, 

unuru. 

Hair, 

uhutu. 

Hand, 

it 

Noct, 

hotutu. 

Shoulder, 

Jcandhimg (Hind, kandhd). 

Upper arm. 

sdpumu. 

Wrist, 

hiludm. 

Palm of the hand. 

tarwdmu. 

Finger, 

angrimUe 

Breast, 

hirdm. 

Thigh, 

huidm, (hulUf Kuri). 

Shin, 

porkatdm. 

Nail, 

nahiydmy (Skt. nahha). 

Cow, 

dangrd, (Hind, ddngar = homed cattle) 

Ox, 

hail, (Hindi). 

Buffalo, 

hhains, (do.) 

Female goat, 

merom. 

Ho goat, 

hakrd, (do.) 

Oil, 

sundm, (as in Kuri) . 

GMg 

gM, (Hindi). 

Fowl, 

sunku. 

Tiger, 

hiHg (kula, Kuri). ' 

Leopard, 

kurari. t 

Jackal, 

luwdku. 

Hare, 

kuldhi. 

Bear, 

hand, (bdnd, Kuri). 

Gat, 

pdst, (English pussy) a 

Sdmhhar deer, 

sarmahu. 

Deer, 

silipku. 

Fish, 

hakdlcu, {kaM, Kuri). 

Owl, 

happu. 

Crow, 

kdhuhu, (Skt. (kdka). 
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Kite, 

kurefu. 

Partridge, 

drd. 

Quail, 

gondarte 

Parrot, 

duju. 

Tobacco, 

tamdki (Hindi). 

Bamboo, 

mat. {mdhatf Kuri). 

P^pal tree, 

haseyd. 

8dl tree. 

seri. 

Leavef! of the Sdl^ 

sarjum. 

The tribal dance or 

sarangmi. 

karamd. 

Earring, 

mundard, (Hind, mundri). 

Liquor, 

illi. 

Mahud tree, 

matkdm% 

Broom, 

junung. 

To run away. 

nayami. ^ 

Come, 

dulang chaldmay (Kind, clialnd). 

To sit down, 

dur an garni. 

To stand up, 

rimumi. 

To sleep on the ground, gendjimi. 

To wake. 

jagdm% {Hindi, jdgnd). 

To laugh. 

Iddaini, 

To cry. 

ydmami. 

To eat, 

jomdnii. 

To drink water. 

diUudn. 

The spud for digging 

rdmij (Hind, rambhd). 

roots. 

The sun, 

heyar^ 

The moon. 

hdngo. 

The stars. 

epalhu, {epalf Kuri), 

The sky. 

lemir. 

The ground, » 

nt. 

Thunder, . 

palkederd. 

Lightning, 

tJiankd. 

Weight, 

hemdld. 

• 

To be angry, 

kMskena, (Hind. IcMs = a grin of rage) 

To quarrel, 

kalahena. 

To fondle. 

duduyemi. 

To abuse, 

egiriyadeyd. 

Bitter, 

hatiyd. 

Sweet, 

soriyd. 

Sour, 

jojiyd. 
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Morning, 

Midday, 

Evening, 

To ascend. 

Cold weather, 

Hot weather, 

To batlie, 

Barren, 

To sleep. 

To be bald, 

To cook. 

The rice is cooking, 
Naked, 


jhdtkarfti. 

tiken kend. 

ayup kend. 

rikdiimL 

ledrtmd, 

ogartand, 

muitn, 

menehepumvd, 

gitimi, 

hodnd uptido, 
hadelangi stnmd, 
leti d4}va senidd, 
nt'urkend. 


The Korkn$—Bij W. H. P. Driver. 

The Korkna are the most westerly of all the Kolarian tribes. They 
inhabit the Satpura, Mahadeo, and Maiknl Hills in the Central Provinces, 
and a few are to be found in the valley of tlio Tapti. 

They are found in various stages of civilisation, but they mostly cling 
to the hills and jungles, only visiting the nearest towns in the plains for 
marketing purposes. 

They have retained their aboriginal language (a dialect of Kolarian), 
and also their aboriginal songs ani dances, which plainly show their 
affinity to the Kols of Chota Nagpore. 

They are in fact closely allied to the Korwas of Sirgooja, whoso 
traditions connect them with the Mahadeo Hills. 

The following short vocabulary shows the similarity in language : — 


English 

Konva, 

Korku, 

English 

Konva, 

Korku, 

One 

Mi 

Mia 

Bear 

Bana 

Bana 

Two 

Bar 

Baria 

Body 

Uorom 

Komor 

Three 

Pei 

Aphia 

Hog 

Seta 

Sita 

I 

Ing 

Ing 

Earth 

Has 

Kasa 

Thoa 

Am 

Am 

Eye 

Met 

Med 

We 

AHng 

Al^ 

Fire 

Seiigel 

Singal 

No 

Bai 

Bang 

Hair 

Ub 

Hab 

This 

Nai 

Ini 

Hand 

Ti 

Ti 

What 

Chila 

Ohnja 

Hen 

Sim 

Sira 

To eat 

Jom 

Jojom 

Leaf 

Sakam 

Saknm 

To sleep 

Getto 

Giti 

Oil 

Snnum 

Sunum 

Gome 

Hint 

Hijo 

Salt 

Bulang 

BuluDg 

Go 

Senme 

Sene 

Snake 

Bing 

Bing 

To-day 

Tiaing 

Ting 

Star 

Epil 

im 

To-morrow 

Gapa 

Gaphang 

Tiger 

Knl 

Kola 
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In appearance the Korkns vary according to the state of civilisation 
whioli they have reached. In the wilds they 
clot?nnfr clothing and are very dark-skinned. 

Round about Chikalda in the Elliclipore district 
(where I saw them) the men are copper-coloured and the women much 
fairer. The men wear ‘ dhotis,* coats, and ornamental ‘ pugrees,* which 
at the Fagooa festival aro hung with beads and bells, and they have 
country-made fancy waist cloths, the ornamental ends of which aro 
allowed to hang down in the same stylo as the Uraons of Ohota Nagpore. 
They also wear metal bracelets and large earrings. 

The women wear the ‘sari * tucked nj) like a divided skirt, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the country, but they hide tlio ugliness of this 
%shion by bringing tho end ronnd in front like an apron. They also 
cover the head, and wear tho short jacket common in those ’parts. All 
this gives them a very non-Kolarian appearance, which, however, is 
counteracted by tho number of earrint^s, necklaces of beads, armlets, 
bracelets, anklets, and rings, with which they dock their persons. Tlie 
anklets are thin and loose, so that they make a loud jingling noise when 
they, walk or dance. 

Tho Koi-kus aro a quiet peace-loving j)eople ; they do not know tho 
use of tho bow and arrow, and they live chiefly 
Occupation. cutting and selling bamboos, firewood, and 


Food. 


other jangle produce. 

They do a little in the way of cultivation wherever they can find 
a level piece of ground, but tho “ dhya ’* system has been put a stop to 
by Government, and tho valuable timber trees are carefully preserved 
by tho Forest Department. 

Their staple food con sits of “ Kiitki ** (Panicum), which they boil 
and eat like rice ; but they also grow “ Kodo ** 
(Paspalum), and sometimes a little coarse rice 
besides pumpkins and beans. They also feed on various jungle products, 
such as tho flower of tho ‘Mhowa* (Bnssia latifolia), the plum of the 
ebony-tree (Diospyros raelanoxylon), the fruit of tho wild mangoe, tho 
berries of ‘ Chironji * (Buchanania latifolia), the ‘ Ber * (Zizypbus Jujuba), 
tho seeds of the ‘ Sal * (Shorea robusfca), the bean of the giant liauhiriia 
ore*eper, the seeds of the bamboo, a wild arrow-root (Curcuma), wdld 
yams, and others. 

.yThey aro very fond of all kinds of meat, and will eat buffalo, bison, 

goat, and other animals, but not cows or monkeys, which Hindus 
''nave taught them to revere. 

The Korkus divide themselves into two classes: the ‘Roopa,* or 

Divisions and Septs, ‘ Bondoe,* or lesser. There is 

also a small tribe of alien origin named ‘ Nehals,* 
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who work as cowherds for the Korkus, and have snccessfally grafted 
themselves on them, adopting their language, customs, and beliefs. These 
Kehals are the remnants of a once numerous tribe that inhabited the 


Gawalgart hills, but were broken up and nearly exterminated by Sindia's 
soldiers. The Korkus, though otherwise mixing freely with the Nehals, 

will neither marry 

nor cat with tliem. These remarks of course only refer 

to the Korkus of Berar. 

The Korkus are divided into 12 J “ Oots," or Septs, as follows ; — 

1 Busum 

thatch grass. 

1 Jambu 

... a wild edible fruit tree. 

1 Bhihh 

... do. 

1 Siloo 

do. 

1 Sewathi 

... a small thorny creeper. 

1 Oiiihithi 

... a large thorny creeper. 

1 Lota 

... stalks of the Makai .lawari, c^c. 

1 Athoa 

... a woodei^ ladle made from B^the wood. 

1 Kollia 

... ashes. 

1 Kasda 

... a ravine. 

1 Dhikar 

... descendants of a woman who gave birth while out 


fishing on tlie banks of a river. 

1 Maw si 

4 ., An ancient people who did not live in houses. 

\ Hijra 

... Hermaphrodites. There seem to be a number of 


these, aud they live by begging. 


A wealthy Korku may have several wives ; but a woman may not 
have more than one husband. They do not 
ria^e^C^u^tomB^ jnany before the age of maturity. People of 

the same Got are not allowed to iuter-marry,' 
and children belong to the Got of the father. Widows and divorcees 
are allowed to ro-marry, and the younger brother is supposed to take 
bis defunct elder brother's wife. Divorce, or more properly separation, 
is very, uncommon, and it is looked upon as very disgraceful for married 
people to separate under any circumstances. • 

If a wife separates from her husband, and returns to her father, the 
money, if any was paid for her, is returned to her husband. Jf a wife 
leavc^ her husband to live with another man, the bereaved husband 
brings pressure on her, through the elders of the village, or public opinioni^ 
and tries to get her to return ; but no money compensation is ever sought 
or offered. Sometimes the aggrieved husband takes a bloody revenge, 
but this is not a common occurence. 

The price of a wife is Rs. 100 nominally ; but very few ever pay 
this price. More commonly the man serves his intended father-in-law for 
a term of years. The proper term is 12 years, but this is seldom or 
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never completed : for tlio young people, after once having lived together 
under the same roof, have the upper-hand of the stern parents, who 
are only too glad to, compound the matter. Should the parents not 
acquiesce, the young people elope. It is, however, always considered 
disgraceful nob to propitiate the parents, and public opinion, which is a 
very strong factor among these people, is always in favour of a proper 
ceremonious marriage. 

Sundays and Fridays are considered propitious days for marriages. 
The ceremony is very like that of the Aborigines of Chota Nagpore, 
The marriage bower is erected in front of the bridegroom’s house. 
The bridegroom goes to the bride’s house, and carries her over to the 
marriage bower, when the usual ceremony of anointing, tying of cloths, 
and marching round together, is gone through. Then follows tho usual 
wedding feast, which lasts late into the night. • • 

For five days after a birth the mother is looked upon as unclean. 

Then a fowl is sacrificed and a feast is given 

cMldren^^ to relations and friojids. 

Children arc named without ceremony after 
they are 10 or 15 days’ old. The parents are supposed to dream of some 
ancestor, after whom the child is to be named. 

Girls are tattooed on tho forehead, temples, arms, and the back of 
tho hand, but not on the logs or feet. 

The Korkus have no ‘ Dhainkuria * or bachelors* quarters. 

They bury their dead about 4 or 5 feet below the surface of the 
^ j ground, and put stones over the graves to pre- 
vent animals from digging them up. A handy 
with some rice is placed on the grave, but none of tho dead man’s 
belongings are put in bis grave. The surviving relations wear tho 
clothes and ornaments that belonged to the dead. Some time after a 
burial they erect a ‘ Munda * in honour of tho dead. This is au upright 
post carved with figures of the sun, moon, and a horse. They offer 
sacrifices before these monuments, and dance the * Siduli.’ 

The wife inherits her husband’s property, and after her the male 
children. 

The Korkus say they sometimes see tho ghosts of their dead rela- 
tions in their dreams, aud whirlwinds are supposed to be the ghosts of 
the dead flying about, but they are not rnearly so superstitious as the 
aborigines of Chota Nagporo. 

They have different dances for the various seasons. During the 
Dances * * Fagooa * the men wear long grass stems in 

their pugrees, and tho women leaves iu their 
tair. They dance tho * Towar * at tho ‘ Pola * or cattle festival. At the 


Dances. 
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basliera tbe men dance the * Kombakulapa/ a step which reminds one 
of the Scotch Hoolaohan. 

The men have a great variety of steps in their dances. They stand 
erect, sway about, and hop more than the women. The women usually 
bend forward. They sway about their arms as well as their bodies, and 
sometimes link their hands. In a)l this they resemble tho Kols of Chota 
Nagpore, but a distinctive feature of the Korku women’s dancing is the 
stamping of the feet, their anklets jingling in time with the music. 

Their musical iustriimenta are chiefly wooden drums and bamboo 
flutes. The men play on the drums, sometimes sitting, and sometimes 
whilst dancing. 

Their tunes have a distinct rescmblnnco to those of the Chota 
Nagpuris, but they have a peculiar custom of finishing their songs witlj 
a kind of ^ Yodel ’ with the back of tho hand to the mouth, and tlien 
screaming like jackals. 

The Koikus have their own priests, or * Bhumkaa who offer sacri- 
fices for them at certain stated times. Their 
Eoligion. office is hereditary. 

They worship the following the gods or demons : — 

“ Gomoij,” or tho sun, who receives a sacrifice of a goat once a 
year at the Dashera ; Kala Bhairam, tho most dreadful of tho demons, 
who receives a goat j Bag Deo, Khora Deo, Clmraria Deo, Daora Doo, 
and Dular Deo, who each receive a goat ; Blial Deo, who receives a cock 
and an egg ; Hauuman Deo, and Mahabir Deo, who each receive flour, 
sugar, coconnuts, and tho like. 

These demons inhabit high trees, hills, and streams. Tho Akhari 
Deota lives at the village Akhra. 

The following are the names of their festivals : — • 

Dashera, Pola, Dewdli, Sewrat, Fagooa, Chait-puja, Bhawe, and 
Akhari. 

In cases of individual sickness the head of tho house offers a sacri- 
fice to the offended demon. 

The ‘ Churil or ghost of a pregnant woman, is driven out of the 
party possessed by blowing, and by burning chillies down the throat. 

xiey do not believe much in wizards and witches, and they have 
no superstition about wearing the hair, matted (Jatia) as in Chota 
Nagpur. 
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The Buddhist Pictorial Wheel of Life. — By L. A. WADDjgLL, M. B, 

^ (Witli three plates). 

One of tlie most striking of the many frescoes which adorn the 
interiors of laniaio temples is the Sid-pa-i 
Its interes . Khor-lo* * * § (in Bhavachahra) or ‘Cytrlo 

of Existence,* a symbolic and realistic }>ictnrc of the most leading law 
of JJuddhism — Metempsychosis — the secret of Buddha having con- 
sisted in the means he devised for escaping from this ceaseless round 
of re-births and its attendant suffering. 

- But although this picture of ‘ The Wheel of Life * is so interesting 
in itself as an epitome of Buddhist principles, 
^ n mportance. perhaps, one of the purest relies of Indian 

Bnddlnsm that the lamas have }>reservcd to us ; and extremefy valuable 
as poi'tiaying in concrete and traditional form several of tlio abstract 
metaphysical conceptions the Indian Buddhist philosophers, that are 
only known to the western world by tlioir ambigiioiist Sanskrit and 
Pali terms and Tibetan C([uivaleuts, as foind in the old Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, it is remarkable tbat not even tbe most cursory description of it 
has yet l)een published, (leorgi in his Alidiabetum Tihetauum appears J 
to have given a rough sketch of a rather confused copy of this picture, 
and his wood-(Hit has been in part reproduced by Foucaux,§ but no 
description of its details seems to have been attempted. 

Owing, doubtless, to its execution in perishable painted form and 

Its hitherto unde- "■ } can find no tiuco of iis 

tected presouce at modern existence in India except among the 
Ajauta. cave-paintings of A janta. The painting at the 

loft end of the verandah of Cave XVII, tlio so-called ‘Zodiac’ of 
Indian Archeologists, of which tlicre is in the Society’s colItK’tion the 
tine pliotogiaph here shown, vide Plate VI 1, is a fragment of a Buddhist 
Pietoinal Cycle of Existence. And I am glad to be able, by means of 
lahiaic sources of inforuifltion, to interpret its hitherto unknown 
details and restore its blanks caused by the ravages of tiine.|| 

* Sri(bpa-i ?iklior-loi pliysf^-rgya : | (In Skt. Bhava- 

chahramudrd), 

* *t Koppwn gives (Die ItrJif/ion des 7?ja?ii7wt 1, 00-1) for one of tlioso terms, Wa;., 
Smiskdraj which is pictorially syiiiholizcd in iliis freseo, a long list of the diiler(«nt 
renderings which have boon attcmplod, each with widely dilfcrent sonsc. And most 
of the other Niddna terms are equally vagno. 

J 1 have been unable to consult Georoi’s work. 

§ Le lallta Vistara traduit dii Sanskrit par Pu. Ed. FoucauI, Paris. 1884, 
p. 290, (forming Tome sixitmto Annales d\i Mmi e Guimet)^ 

1|‘ 1 have no doubt but that ctireful search at Ajanta, Ellora and other Buddhist 
caves in India* would discover mere of those pictorial cycles. 

R 
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Its forms. 


Its objoots. 


There are three forms of this pictorial wheel current in Tibet, vw?., 
(1st) the complete form showing all of the 6 
or 6 regions of re-birth ; (2u(l) the form devoted 
solely to the human and animal form of existence, and (3rd) the variety 
devoted to existence in the various hells. The 1st is by far the most 
common in Tibet, and is here exhibited, vide Plate VIII. The 2nd form 
is that which is depicted in the Ajanta Cave. All agree in being con- 
structed in the form of a disc held in the teeth and clutches of a 
monster; and displaying in compartments around the margin of the 
disc, in symbolic form, the twelve recognized Causes of He-birth— the 
Nidana — and usually in the centre of the disc the three Original Sins. 

The avowed object of this picture is to present the causes of re-biHh 
in so vivid a form that they can be readily per- 
ceived and ovei’come ; while the realistic pic- 
tures of the evils of existence in its varied forms and the tortures 
of the damned are intended to intimidate evil-doers. The value of this 
picture for teaching purposes is fully utilized by the Lamas. It is 
placed in a conspicuous position, usually in the vestibule,* and is occa- 
sionally, as at Samye, 10 to 16 feet in diameter. Its strange objects 
and varied scenes strongly excite the curiosity of the junior monks and 
the laity, whoso inquisitiveness is only to bo satisfied, or whetted, by a 
short explanatory sermon. And so great is the belief in the power for 
good of this picture that Tibetan artists eagerly compete for the 
execution of so meritorious a work. 

Before examining the details of the Ajanta picture it is desirable 
to study the more complete pictorial cycle as 
now found in modern Lamaism and here exhi- 
bited to the Society, vide plate VIII. And 
first of all as to the history of this latter form of the picture.. 

The picture, in its present form, is said to have been brought to 
Tibet from India. According to the Chronicles 
Its History. Dalai^Lama, a /SVeZ-pu-t J^Aor-Zo in 

'the old stylo* was painted in the Samye Temple by the Indian 
Buddhist Monk Bande Yc-she in the 8th century A. D. And a slightly 
different version called * the new style * was brought to Tibet by the 
great Indian Pandit Ati^a, or as he is properly called Dipankara Swi 
Jnaua about the middle of the 11th century A. D. Buddha himself is 
reported to have been the author of the original figure which, in order 
to illustrate his oft repeated dogma of the Causes of Existence, (Bhava)^ 
ho drew in diagrammatic form with grains of rice from a stalk-in-ear 


Its form in 
ism. 


Lama- 


* And usually on the left sido as at Ajanta* 
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whicli he had plucked while teaching his disciples in a I'ice-fleld. And 
N&g^'juna, the Fourteenth Patriarch who lived about the 2nd century, 
A. D. and the reputed founder of the Mahayana Scliool, is credited with 
having introduced the pictorial and graphic details of what is called the 
*old* style* 

The ‘ new * style differs from the old only in the addition of a 
figure of Buddha and Avalolcita to the outsido, 
and the introduction of a thuh-pa or mMwi-form 
of Avalokita into each of the six worlds of re-birth ; and in one or two 
different pictorial symbols for the causes of re-birth, as will be detailed 
presently. Its origin is evidently later tlian the epocli of Nagarjuna, 
Buddha, it is reported, porsonally directed its preparation at the re- 
qhest of tho indigent king yZiigs-chcn-.mying-po (Skt. RiipavatCsdra) of 
‘ the middle country,’ as a return gift to the heretic (miitek-pa) king 
Utrayana’* of tho wTliah-khob sgiwsgrogi? ( = the resounding barons) 
country. And this latter king by the <Qiorc inspection of the picture 
was converted to Buddhism. A copy of tin’s famous picture fell into the 
hands of the great Tantric monk Phag-pa Thogs-ined (Skt. Arya Asangd) 
about tho Sixth Centuiy A. D. ; and later Atisa brought it to Tibet as 
aforesaid. Many of tho pictorial details arc Indian ; but most of them 
are cast in Tibetan mould, as is to be expected where tho artists for 
several centuries have been Tibetans. 

The picture consists of a largo disc with two concentric circles, 
the circular form symbolizing the ceaseless 
round of worldly existence — the Svhirlingon 
the wheel ’ of Life. Tho disc Ls held in tho 
clutches of a monster whoso licad is seen overtopping tho whole. This 
ferocious demon, f who gi-ips the disc with his claws and teeth, typifies 
the passionate olinging of worldly people to worldly matters. In tho 
centre of the disc are symbolized the three original sins, and round the 
margin is the twelve-linked chain of Causes of Be-birth. While the 
remainder of tho disc is 'divided by radii into six compartments re- 
presenting the si 2 & regions of re-birth. This latter portion, together 
with the central part of the disc, arc supposed to bo in a state of per- 
petual rotation. In the upper part of the region representing heU is 
the Bar do or state intermediate between death and tho great judgment. 
Outside the disc, in the upper right corner is a figiu-o of Buddha 
pointing to tho disc typified by a moon, j and in tho left hand corner a 


General 

tion. 


descrip- 


* (?) King TJdayana of Kanshambi. t Named ma-ia-ru-ia I 

t The figure in the moon’s disc is represented and regarded by the Tibetans as 
a hare. One of the Jatakn' storios connects this with Buddha’s incarnation fSt a 
hare. 
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figure of Ghdnrfigi (Skt. Avaloleita) the patron god of Tibet and in< 
camate in the Dalai Lama — ^who has also in tho six thubas a presiding 
representative in each of the worlds of re-birth. Theso two external 
figures as well as tho tJmhcu are absent from the ‘ old ’ style of tho 
picture. 

The throe original sins or ‘ chief Causes of Demerit ’ are depicted 
as (1) a ptf/ which lias hold of the tail of (2) a 
cock which has hold of the tail of (3) a snake 
which in its turn, has hold of the pig’s tail. Tlie triad thus form a circle 
which revolves continuously around the woidd. The pig symbolizes 
Ignorance, the cock animal Desire or Lust, and tho snake Anger or 
Hate.* These are at the core of re-birth, and if these three sins be 

avoided or overcome then virtue results and meiit is accumulated. 

• • 

The causes of re-birtli, or Niddna (Tib. ten-del)f are categorically 
given as twelve in the form of a linked chain, 
the L.*e8ult of the first cause being the cause of 
the second and so on, the ultimate result being 
suffering. In isolated fashion each ‘ cause * is also considered as a veil 
which hides the truth. 

The Illusti’ations which metaphorically symbolize these causes, 
and their paraphrase according to tho tradi- 

The illustrations of tional interpretation of the lamas, which must 

these causes. 

prove so valuable to students of Buddhist 
philosophy, are the following 

I. A blind old woman groping her w^ay = Ifa-Wy -pa or * want of 
knowledge’ (Skt. Avidyn) which is tlie cardinal cause of 
existence and misery, leading people to mistake for happi- 
ness tho miseries of existence. In the * old ’ style a man is 
figured loading the blind woman. 


• Theso three sins are thus graphically doscril^od by Sir Edwin Arnold in The 
Ligh't of Asiaj p. 104 : — 

TTate — • 

“ With serpents coiled about her waist, which suck 
“ Poisonous milk from both her hanging dugs 
“ And with her curses mix their angry hiss. 

“ Then followed Ruparaga — Lust of days — 

Tlie sensual sin which out of greed for life. 

“ Forgets to live ; and Lust of Fame * * * (the) Fiend of Pride 
• #«•#« — Ignorance, the pam 

“ Of Fear and wrong, Avidya hideous hag 
“ Whose footsteps left the midnight darker.’* 

t JRten-ftbrel I 
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II. A potter with his wheel making Du-che* or ‘ impressing 

or con-joining -faction ' (Skt. SamMra)^ showing the fruits 
of worldly labour are perishable objects — action being mis- 
directed as a result of ignorance. The Sanskrit equivalent 
SunsJedra usually translated as Hondencios or inherited in- 
stincts * ; bat neither the pictorial metaphor nor the Tibetan 
equivalent easily admit of this interpretation. 

III. A monkey eating fruit « Nam-shef or ‘ entire-knowledge * (Skt. 

Vijndna) of good and evil fruits — tasting every fruit in 
the sense of a roving libertine, thus engendering Conscious- 
ness. 

IV. A dying man with a physician feeling his pulse = 

* or ‘ name -f body * or form (Skt. Nmia-rupa), i. e, individual 

being as the result of consciousness. Its fleeting iharacter 
is shown by the individual bein;j about to lose his name and 
personality in death. In the • new ^ style the picture shows 
passengers being ferried across the ocean of life or indivi- 
dual existence. 

V. An empty house = Kye-chhed^ literally * birth brothers,* or the 

6 mortal sense-organs and volition (Skt. Shaddyatana) ^ illus- 
trating the organs and will which are the ‘ result * of in- 
dividual being — the hollowness of these is typified. 

VI. A pair of lovers kissing = Z?e(/-j3a or ‘coutaci},* (Skt Sparh) 

which results from the exercise of the sense organs and the 
will. In the ‘ new * style this is also represented as a man 
ploughing with a pair of oxen, or manually tilling a field. 

VII. An arrow entering a man’s cjo ^Tshor-wa or ‘perception’ 
(Skt. Vedand), the result of contact. It includes emotions as 
well as physical scn.sation and pain. 

VIII. A man drinking wine or ‘ desire for more ’ (Skt. 

Trishnd) which results from the exorcise of the perceptive 
faculty. • 

IX. A mau gathering a largo basketful of fruit = Len-pa or ‘ taking’ 

(Skt. JJpdddna ) — grasping indulgence in worldly matters 
and amassing of worldly wealth, as the result of desire, 

X. A pregnant woman = Srid-pa or ‘ continuity of existence ’ or 

reproduction (Skt. Bhava), as the result of the clinging to 
worldly life and wealth. 

XI. A mother in child-birth or ‘birth’ (Skt. Jdti) as 

a result of No. X. 


I + I t W'siafSlV I s I “ ^■'11 ^ ^■’^1 
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XIL A human corpse being carried o&^Qa^shi^ or * decay + death* 
(Skt. Jaramarana) with attendant eafFerings and associated 
re-biiHihs which are thus made to be the ultimate results of 
ignorance, 

I leave to Sanskrit and Pali scholars the detailed analysis and com- 
parison of these lamaic pictures and their paraphrases. 

The six regions of re-birth (‘ grO'bai vigs* Skt. GiUi) are shown in 
, the middle whorl. They are demarcated from 

birtlL ® each other by rainbow-coloured cordons ^repre- 

senting the atmospheric zones that separate the 
dilfferent worlds. No place is allotted to the other phases of existence 
believed in by the lamas, viz., the everlasting existence in the Western 
Paradise of Bevachen, and of the celestial Buddhas and demoniacal 
proctectors "of lamaism, and the expressed absence of such expressions 
of the current modern beliefs favours the claim of the picture to con- 
siderable antiquity. Some of the older pictures in Tibet agree with the 
doctrine of the southern Buddhists, f in omitting from their theory of 
metempsychosis, the world of the Asuras, enumerating only the remain- 
ing five worlds of re-birth. 

Classed in, the order of their superiority, the six worlds are : — 

The heaven of the gods of the Hindus or Lhd (=sSanskt. 
Sura or Leva) the highest world. 

2nd. The world of the ungodly spirits or Lliamay in Skt. Asura.) 

3rd. The world of man or mi. (= Skt, Nara). 

Ath. The world of the Beasts or du-dH. (= Skt. TiryyaJe). 

bth. The world of the Tantalized ghosts or Yt-dag ( = Skt. Preta). 

6tli. Hell or Nyal-kham, (Skt. Ndraha) the lowest of all. 

Bournouf J writing from Chinese and Ceylonese sources classes 
mankind above the Lhamayin, but the order now given is that adopted 
by the lamas. Existence in the first three worlds is considered superior 
or good and in the last three inferior or bad. And these worlds are 
shown in this relation in the picture, the hig^iest being heaven and the 
lowest hell. 

Theoretically the place of one’s re-birth is determined solely by 
one’s own deeds (Zas=Skt. karma) during the latest worldly existence ; 
but the lamas now make faith, charms and ritual take to a large extent « 

• I 

t Harpt’s Man. of Buddhism, p. 37. The lamaic account is contained in the 
* mngon-pa-i mdsod * translated by Lotsawa Bando-dpal rtsegs from tho work of the 
Indian Pandit slob-dpan dbyig-grnyon. 

} Lotus de la Boms Loi, p. 877. 
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the place of the good works of the earlier Buddhists. Happiness and 
misery in this life are the result of the virtue and vice of past exis- 
tences ; while virtue ejid vice in the present life are only rewarded or 
punished in the next existence. 

• The judgment in every case is done at the impartial tribunal of 

Shinje Ghho-gyal* or ‘ Eeligious king of the 

judgment ^ 

Boono* 

painted of fearful form, enveloped in flames 
and wielding a flaming sword, Imt tins is his appearance only to the 
wicked. The religious sec him in the mild form of Chenresi (AvaloJdta) 
as incarnate in the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — who he really is, according 
to the lamas and to give effect to this idea ho is usually given a monster 
attendant on either side as roprosontiiig Manjusri and Vajrapani — ^this 
triad forming the defensores fidei of Lamaism. The judgrfleiA scene is 
figured in the upper portion of the compartment devoted to the Hells. 
Here are seen entering the presence of Tl^e Great Judge the souls of a 
lama, a king, a man, woman, arid child : 

“ Souls that by Fate 
Are doomed to take new Shapes.** 

They are coming from Bardoj that is the ghostly state which 
intervenes between death and judgment, aud during which the spirit 
is free to x'oam among its old haunts, and work harm on its quondam 
enemies aud friends. During the interval of Bardo therefore, which 
lasts only for 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, 43, and at most forty-nine days, lamas 
are employed for a longer or less period, according to the means of the 
relatives, to prevent the wandering ghost harming the surviora. On 
arrival in the prosenoc of the king of the dead, the soul is stripped of 
its clothes and manacled by the attendant Hhinjos or underling Yamas. 
And at this juncture tlie personal angels of the individual who have 
accompanied him throughout his worldly life and also in Bardo — tho 
good angel or lha who sat on his right shoulder and inspired him to 
good deeds, and the bad •angel or dud (literally demon) who sat on 
his left shoulder and tempted him to sin — those two angels now leave 
him and become incorporated in the god and demon, who stand respec- 
tively on the right and left hand of the king of the dead as reco 5 ;ding 
jangels and advocates ; and they now bear witness for sind against the 
soul which is being tried. These personal angels are practically identi- 
cal with the Bmms Genius et Malus Genius of the Romans — tho Gonium 
Album ot Nigrum. t 

The good angel pours out as white counters the good deeds done 




t IIORAT. 2 E'pist 
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by the indiyidual during life ; and the demon by black balls exposes 
the sins.* These are weighed one against the other in scales to ascer* 
tain which preponderates, and the result is called out to the judge.f 
There is also a record of the deeds in the book named las-gya dS. 
But this impartial judge does not implicitly trust his subordinates. 
He consults a divine mirror,} which he holds in his left hand, and in 
which the naked soul and all its past deeds, good and bad, ai'o reflected, 
and he gives judgment accordingly. 

If the virtues are in excess of the sins then the soul is reborn in 
one or other of the first three forms : as a god 
pl^ce^ofrebSth. virtue bo of the first degree, as an un- 

godly spirit if the virtue be of the second 
degree, and as a human being if the virtue is of the lowest order. 
While those whoso sins preponderate are reborn in one or other of the 
last three forms, the most wicked going to hell and the least wicked to 
the beasts. 

The details of these several regions and their inhabitants accord- 
ing to Tibetan books and traditions are as follow : — 

L Tns Gom OR LllA. These are the gods of Hindu mythology 
rendered finite and subject to the general law 
The Qods. metempsychosis. Their life is the longest 

and most blissful of all the six states of being, but they too must die 
and be reborn in hell or another of the six regions. Their abode is an 
Olympus on the summit of Mount Ri-rab (Skt. Meru) an invisible 
mountain-heaven in the centre of the universe according to Hindu and 
Buddhist cosmography. 

The atmosphere of this region is golden yellow. The picture of 
the region of the gods pour trays the following states : — 

1. Godly Birth. The god is born at once fully developed within 
a halo of glory from a lotus flower, and is provided wdth the special 
attributes of a god, — the oriental symbol of immaterial birth— 

(1) a lotus footstool, (2) splendid dross and oimaments, (3) goddess 
companions, (4) a, pag-sam-shing {8kt. l^alpntaru)^ or wish granting 
tree which instantly yields any fruit or food wished for, and bonds 


* This demon is more powerful than the good angel ; and to indicate tliis and 
his knowkjdgo of futurity the demon is given the 3rd eye— the eye of fore-know- 
lodge. 

* t -h similar ordeal by scales is a part of the creed of Muhammadans. Washing- 
ton Irving’s Life of Mahomet, p. 28fl. 

t The las-leyi melong or * mirror of deeds. 

I The Wish-granting tree of Indra’s heaven is described in the 45th Section of 
the 8'ilpa B*d$tra, 
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to the hand of the gatherer, (6) a msh granting cow which yields any 
drink wished for, (6) self-sprung crops (usually painted as Indian corn 
or maizo), (7) in a golden stall a jewelled horso-of-f ore-knowledge 
which Pegasus-like carries his rider whorov’er wished, throughout the 
worlds of the past, present, and future, (8) a lake of perfumed nectar 
(Skt. Amrita) which is the elixir vitre and the source of the divine bodily 
lustre. Shining is a pecularly divine attribute : the usually accepted 
etymology of the word for ‘ diviuiijy viz.y Skt. Deva and Latin DeuSy is 
the root Divy ‘ to shine.* 

2. Godly Bliss, The bliss of the gods is depicted by an assembly 
of bo-jewelled gods and goddesses enjoying themselves in splendid 
palaces in the midst of a charming garden enamelled with flowers of 
which they make their wreaths. Gay birds warble in the foliage, and 
noble animals peacefully roam together there. Amongst the 'quadrupeds 
are deer, lions, and elephants with jewelled heads. Amongst the birds 
are the peacock, parrot, cuckoo and tlv) ‘ Kala-pinhay* which repeats 
the mystic * Om mani padinc, Hung.’ ! One of the blissful conditions of 
godly life especially dwelt upon, is that the most dainty morsels may 
be eaten without sense of repletion, the last more being as much 
relished as the first. 

In the centre of this paradise, and on a somewhat more magnifi- 
cient scale, is the palace of the superior gods entitled “the peerless 
palace of Indra,”t which is situated in the celestial City of Amaravati 
— Indra’s Capital. It is invested by a wall and pierced by four gates 
which are guarded by the four divine kings of the quarters. It is a 
three- storied building; Indra occupying the basement, Brahma the 
middle and the indigenous Tibetan war-god — the dGra4ha the upper- 
most story. 

This curious perversion of the old Buddhist order of the heavens 
is typical of the more sordid devil-worship of 
majority of the Lamas. The more learned 
TJhmas, however, adhere to the orthodox Bud- 
dhist cosmogony and they pourtray the series of the heavens graphically 
in the form of a Chaitya, which I hero reproduce, and which is very 
similar to that used diagrammatically by the Southern Buddhists.} • 


* 1 

t * The transcendentally superior house of Lha-I dbaiig*po hrOyn-hym. 
} UphaM’s Histfjry of Bmldhism in Ceylon, p. 74. 

S 
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THE HEAVENS OF THE NORTHERN BUDDHISTS. 



Akanishtha. 

(Tib. Og-min). 

Heavens of 
JINAS 

(Tib. r6J^yal-wa). 

Heavens (4' of Formless Spirits. 
A.RITPA 

(Tib. gfzbpgs-med-pa). 


Unsensual Heavens (16) of Bodily Forms. 
LOWER BRAHMALOKA 
(Tib. gzhtigjj-klianw). 


Sensual Heavens (6) of the Gods. 
DEVALOKA 
(Tib. Lhai Tul). 


The Trailohya (Tib. ‘ Kham^ ^sum ’ or * The Three Regions ; com- 
prise The Regions of — 

I. Desibb, Kdmadhdtu (Tib. Dod-pai Kham^). The lowest of the 
3 regions, comprising the earth and the six devahkas (Tib. 
Lha-Yul) or Heavens of the Gods. 

II. Form, Bupadhdtu (Tib. gzngs Kyi Kham«) or form free from 
sensuality. It comprises the 18 Brahmalokas ; which aro 
divided into 4 regions of contemplation (Dhyana). 

III. Formlessness, Arfipadhatu (Tib. gmgs med-pai Kham«). The 
^ Highest of the Heavens and near to Nirvaga. 

The 8w Devahkas are in series from below upwards 

1. Ohdturmahdrdjakdyihas , — The abode of tho 4 Guardian Kings 

of tho Quarters. 

2. Trayastnhias (Tib. Sum-chu tsa sum) or ‘ The 33 * Vedic Gods 
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with Tndra (Jupiter) as chief. This heaven is the Svarga of 
Brahmanism. 

3. ITama. 

4. Ttishita, (Tib. dGa Zdan) or ‘ Joyful place ’ — the paradise of the 

Bodhisattvas prior to their final descent to the human world 
as Buddhas. Maitreya, the coming Buddha dwells at present 
in this heaven. 

5. Nirmdnarati (Tib. Aphriil (Zga). 

6. Paranirmita Vasavartin (Tib. //zhan ^phrul dbang byed) — the 

highest of the heavens of the Gods and the abode of Mam. 

The Eighteen ‘Brahmalokas are 1. Brahma parisadya, 2. Brahma 
purohita, 3. Maha Brahma, 4. Paratabha, 5. Apramana, 6, Abhasvara, 
7r Paritasubha, 8. Appramanasiibha, 9. Subliakritsna, 10. Utpala, 
11. Asanasatya, 12. Avriha, 13. Atapa, 14. Sudasa, 15. Sudasi^ 16. Pii- 
nyaprasava, 17. Auabliraka, 18. Akanishtlia (Tib. Og-min) or ‘The 
Highest’ — the abode of the Primordial Buddha-God, the A'di Buddha of 
the Lamas, viz.^ Samantabhadra or.Kuntu-zangpo. This together with 
next subjacent Brahmaloka placed above tlio Arfipa Brahmalokas. 

The Four Arilpa Brahmalokas arc 1. Akasanantayatana, 2. Vi- 
Juanantayatana, 3. Akinchauayatana, 4. Naivdsahjnana Saujnayatana. 

In the Pictorial Wheel however only three heavens are depicted, 
viz.: the sensual heavien of Indra, the Trayastrin4a (=33), with its 
desire in various forms ; above which is Brahma’s pure heaven free from 
passion, and approaching nearer to Nirvana. But according to the 
Nyingmapa Lamaic scheme the passionate war-god of the Tibetans is 
held to be superior oven to the divinely meditative state of the 
Brahmaloka. 

War with the Asuras. The Tibetan war-god is also figured as 
directing the army of the gods in their w%ar with the Lharaa-yin or 
Asuras who are constantly trying to obtain some of the precious fruit 
of the great Yong du sa tol* (Skt. Pdrijdla) tree, or “ tree of the con- 
qptrated essence of earth’s products,” whoso branches are in heaven, 
but whose root trunk ai'o in the country of the Lhama-yin. The climber 
which encircles this tree is called the Jamhuti tree, and is the medium 
by which the quintessence of the most rare delicacies of Jambudvij)a is 
^instilled into the larger tree. 

To account for this high position thus given to the War-god, it is 
related that formerly in fighting for the fruits 
of this tree the Asuras were victorious ; rtnd 
the defeated gods under Indra besought ^Sang 

* I 
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bai-fcdag-po* for counsel. This divinity advised the gods to call to their 
aid the vrar-god dGra-lha and also to obtain from the depths of the 
central ocean the invisible armour and the 9 self- created weapons, viz.^ 
(1) rMog-hya hhijung-keng-riia^ a helmet of the skeleton bones of the 
Gamda bird. (2) Khrah-nyusharMo-rgyahy the coat of mail shining like 
the flun. (3) Lhu-Jchchs-rdorje-go-ohJM^ necklet. (4) LaJc^hay^mtshOn^Chlid’ 
lam-lolty a weapon resisting and returning glove. (5) Snyingdehehs^mdah- 
mtshbn-hun thuh, a broast-plato entirely able to withstand arrows and 
other weapons. (6) Vils-lchehs-nyes-pa-slcyohs-ched, a knee-cap which 
defends against destruction. (7) Phubm-sha-dniar-gling-drug a 6 emboss- 
ed shield. The nine sorts of weapons are:— (1) a hKorlo or spiked- 
wheel which entirely routes the enemy; (2) a dGra-sta, or an axe which 
chops the enemy ; (3) a raUgri or sword which slices the enemy ; (4). a 
Gzliu or* bcfw which scatters the brains of tho enemy ; (5) a ‘ mdah ’ or 
arrow that pierces tlio vitals ; (6) a zliagspa or noose which ensnares 
the enemy ; (7) a mViing or spear which pierces the hearts of the foe. 
(8) a Ur-rdo a whirring sling-stone that produces the sound of a 
thunder-dragon, and (9) a Dorje or thunder-bolt which demolishes the 
enemy. The story seems founded on tho Brahmanical legend of Tndra’s 
obtaining from the Sea the talismanic banner which conferred victory 
over his cnemics.t 

The gods having obtained these weapons ^nd armour invited tho 
war-god dCh^a-lha, who came enveloped in thunder-clouds and attended 
by his nine sons, but he demanded worship from Indra and the other 
gods as tho price of his assistance. On receiving this adoration the 
dGradha marshalled the forces of the gods and repeating ‘ Hung !’ thrice 
tho warriors became dazzling bright, and shouting Kye-kye! thrice their 
armour shone, and saying Bsim-bsiva ! thrice they became herdl in 
strength ; and shouting JIa-ha ! thrice they assailed and utterly routed 
the Lhamayin. Since this time the gods Imve systematically worshipped 
the dGra-hla, 

The dGra-hla, who has many of the traits of tho Hindu Rahu, 

monster who causes solar eclipses, is figured of 
white colour clad in golden mail and flying on a 

, white horse through the clouds. In his up- 

lifted right hand he holds a whip with three knots and in his left hand ^ 
red banner. His bow-sheath is of a leopard hide and his quiver of tiger 
skin. A sword is thrust into his waist-belt, and from each shoulder 
springs a lion and a tiger. The mirror of fore-knowledge is suspended 

• -sp Dorje-chhang. 

f Brihat Banhita, translated by Dr. Kern, J. Koy. A. S., VI, p. 44. 
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from his neck. He is accompanied by a black dog, a black bear, and a 
man-monkey ; and birds circle around his head. Under his direction 
the warrior-gods are Jmrling their weapons across the frontier with 
appaling effect on the army of the Llmtnayin. 

4. The misery of the Qoih. The misery of the gods is also de- 
picted. The god enjoys bliss for almost in- 
Hisery of the go s. calculable time ; but when his merit is exhausted 
then his lake of nectar dries up, his wish-granting tree, cow and horse 
die, his splendid dress and ornaments disappear, his garden and flowers ' 
wither, his body no longer bathed by nectar loses its lustre and his 
person becomes loathsome to his goddess-companions and the other 
gods who shun him, and he dies miserably. If he has led a virtuous 
life during his existence as a god then he may be reborn in heaven other- 
wise he goes to a lower region and may even be sent to hell.* 

‘ II. Tub Titans or ‘Ungodly Spirits’ — the LHAMAYIN, These 
arc the Asuras of Jlindu mythology. Their lead- 
ing trait is pride, and this is the world of re- 
birth for those who during their human career pharasaically boast of 
being more religious than their neighbours. The class of Lhamayin were 
originally gods ; but, through their pride, they were like Satan expelled 
from heaven ; hence their name, which means ‘ not a god.’* 

They occupy the- region at the base of the Mount Ri-rah and are 
therefore intermediate in position between heaven and earth. 

They have a duration of life infinitely greater than the human, 
and they have great luxury and resources for enjoyment ; but tbroiigh 
their pride they envy the greater bliss of the gods, and die prematurely, 
fighting vainly against the gods for some of the fruits of the heavenly 
wisliigranting tree and the nectar. 

Into this world, as into heaven, people are born at once fully grown 
from a lotus flower ; and each immediately on birth receives a beauteous 
wife and a wish-granting tree and cow. The wish-granting tree and cow 
yield respectively Avhateven food or drink is wished for. Rut they re- 
ceive no horse of fore-knowledge, or lotus-carpets like the gods. 

They have three chiefs, the highest of whom is named sGra-clien-hhin 
(Skt. Edhula), The 3rd is ‘ the Commander of the Heroes ’ in their 
conflict with the gods under TJiai-wmg-po gya jin (Skt. Devendreham). 

Their region is represented of an almost colourless atmosphere.' 
They live in a large fort, the chief building in which is the three-storied 
palace of their king occupying the highest and the Commander-in-chief 
the lowest. The ground, both inside and outside the foi*t, is carpeted with 

* AnalogoQB to this is tho common colloquial tonn mi-ma-yin or ‘ uut a man 
applied to thoso who lead vioioaa and dissolnte lives. 
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flowers of which the inhabitants, male and female, make the wreaths 
and garlands which they wear. They are dressed in silk ; and when 
the heroes are not engaged in flghting they spend their times in all 
sorts of gaiety with their wives. In the right hand corner is shown 
the birth from the lotus flower and the acquirement of a mate, a wish- 
granting tree and a cow. The rest of the picture is devoted to their 
misery, which consists in their hopeless struggle and fatal conflict with 
the gods. The commander of the forces is seen in conclave with his 
leaders,* horses are being saddled and the ‘ heroes * are arming them- 
selves with coats of mail and weapons. « Another scene shows the battle 
raging along the border separating their countiy from heaven, and the 
General mounted with his stafE as spectators in the background. The 
warriors of the first lino are all killed and horribly mangled by the 
weapons hilrled at them by the gods, these weapons being composed of 
adamant (Dorje phdllom), while the weapons of the Lhamayin are of 
mere iron. The Dorje — the thunderbolt of Jove is the peculiarly potent 
weapon of the gods. A most deadly weapon possessed both by gods and 
Lhamayin is a spiked wheel, which is thrown so as to revolve like a cir- 
cular saw and each of the spikes is armed with a different sort of 
weapon. The other weapons used by both combatants are arrows, 
spears, swords, and hatchets. The second line of the troops is in full 
flight on perceiving the absolute defeat of their companions at the front. 

The ultimate fate of every Lhamayin is to die painfully warring 
against the gods with whom they are in constant 
conflict, and they have no access to the nectar 
with which a wounded god obtains instant 
recovery. Another scene depicts the women of the community gathered 
round “ The Reflecting Lake of Perfect Clearness after the departure 
of their mates to the battle. In this lake are mirrored forth alt the do- 
ings and ultimate fate of their absent mates, and there is also shown 
the region of rebirth of themselves and their spouses— which is nearly 
always hell owing to the passionate life 'which they lead in the Asura 
world. And while their lovers die painful and passionate deaths, the 
misery of the womenfolk of this world is to look into this fascinating 
lake and experience the horror of such hideous spectacles. In the pic- 
ture some women are shown peering into the lake and on the other twp 
banks they are ^ving vent to their grief. 

One of the chief sources of the miseries of the Lhamayin world is 
that it has no book and is therefore void of religion. In this view 
it is lower than the human world, though otherwise of higher rank. 

* Note that greatness of rank is shown by enlarged bodily dimensions. 
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HI. Mankind. 


Mankind. 




Uh. 

6ih. 

eth. 

7th. 

Sth. 

9tk 

loth. 


Uth. 


The atmosphere of this region is colourless or 
blue. It shows the miseries and strife of hu« 
• man existence as well as some of its pleasures; 
The following phases of life are depicted amongst others : — 

Itf/. Birth in a cottage. 

2nd. Children at play. 

Manhood, village scenes, people drinking wine under shade of 
a tree, a man playing a flute, women spinning and weaving, 
a borrower, two traders, a drunken man. 

Labour by sweat of' brow, men tilling a field, gathering 
fuel in a forest, carrying a heavy load. 

Accident, a man and horse falling into a river. 

Crime, two men fighting, one under trial before the judge, and 
one undergoing corporal punishment. 

Temporal Government ; the king and his ministers. 

Old age — decript old people. • 

Disease, a physician feeling pulse of a patient. 

Death, a corpse with a lama feeling whether breath be 
extinct, and a lama at head doing worship, and a woman 
and other relatives weeping. 

Funeral ceremonies. A corpse being carried ofF to the 
funeral pyre on the top of a hill preceded by a lama blow- 
ing a thigh-bone trumpet (kangling) and rattling adamam 
drum : he also has hold of the end of a white scarf which 
is affixed to the corpse. The object of this scarf is to guide 
the soul by the white path to the pyre so that it may be 
disposed of in the orthodox manner and have the best 
chance of a good re-birth, and may not stray and get 
caught by outside demons. Behind the corpse-bearer is a 
porter with food and drink offerings and last of all a 
mourning relative. 

Religion is represented by a temple placed above all other 
habitations with a lama and monk performing worship ; 
and a hermit in his cell with bell dorje, and hangling / 
and a chhorten (chaitya) being circumambulated by a 
devotee. 

The most pessimistic view is taken of human existence. It is made 
to appear as almost unalloyed misery— the 
sensations of ordinary heat and cold, thirst 
and hunger, depression of surfeiting with food, anxiety of the poor for 
their daily bread, of the former for his crops and cattle, unfulfilled desires, 
separation from relatives, subjection to temporal laws, infirmities of 


12 /%. 


Human miseries. 
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The Beasts. 


old age and disease and accidents are amongst the chief miseries refer- 
red to. The lamas categorically divide the miseries of human existence 
into 8 sections, viz. The miseries of (1) birth ; (2) old age ; (3) sick- 
ness ; (4) death ; (5) nngratified wishes and struggle for existence ; (6) 
miRfortunes and punishments for law-breaking; (7) separation from 
relatives and cherished objects ; (8) ofFensive objects and sensations. 

IV. The Beasts. The atmosphei*© of this region is darker, but 
it has hills and trees and also some men as hun- 
ters and cattle owners ; as it is merely a differ- 
ent phase of the human world. This is a state of greater misery than 
the human. 

This is the world of ro-birth for the ignorant, irreligious, and mu- 
steg-pa (viz.f Brahmanical and other heretics) abusive disputators and 
savages (A;la-A:lo). 

The inhabitants of this world are divided into (1) the ‘free’ (kha- 
^thor) or land and air animals, and (2) the imprisoned (bging) aquatic 
animals.* 

The picture shows animals of various kinds devouring one an- 
other, the larger preying on the small ; and also small ones combining to 
hunt and kill the larger ones. Human hunters also are setting nets for, 
and others are shooting game. Domestic animals arc shown laden with 
burdens or ploughing and being goaded, some are being milked and 
shorn of their wool, others are being branded or castrated or having 
their nostrils bored, others killed for their flesh or skin, &c. All are 
suffering great misery through anxiety and pain of preying or being 
preyed upon. 

In the water is shown a merman — Ndga's house, with its inmates in 
grief at being preyed upon by the Garuda a monster bird like the fabled 
roc which by the rush of air of its wings cleaves tho sea to its depths 
in search for Ndgas. 

V. The Tantalized Ghosts or YIDAG8. The atmosphere of this 

* region is of a dark smoky colour. This is 

^ ® the special world of those who in their earth- 

ly career were niiserly covetous, uncharitable or gluttonous. It is a 
kind of outer hell. Its inhabitants are in constant distress through the 
pangs of hunger and thirst. Jewels, food and drink are found ip 
plenty, but the Tidags are given microscopic mouths and gullets no 
thicker in diameter than a hair through which they can never ingest a 
satisfying amount of food for their huge bodies. And when any food 


* Buskin says “ a fish is much freer than a man but the Lamas think other- 
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ig taken it becomes burning hot and changes in the stomach into shorp 
knives, saws, and other weapons which lacerate their way ont from the 
bowels to the surface making large painful wounds. Their constant 
thirst is expressed by a flame which is seen to issue from their mouth 
and whenever they attempt to touch water it changes to liquid fire ; 
frequently Avalofeita is figured in the act of giving water to these 
Yidags to relieve their misery. And their tiny legs are unable to sup- 
port comfortably their large bodies. Four kinds of Yidags are specified, 
viz,y — (1) phyiyi sgrib-pa chan or ‘ the foreign or gentile polluted beings,’ 
(2) Nang^gi sgrih-pa chan or the lamaic polluted beings, (3) Zas-shom^ 
gyi sgrih-pa chan or the eating and drinking polluted beings — ^these are 
they who on eating and drinking have the ingested material converted 
into lacerating weapons, and (5) kha-thor or free Yidags.* These are 
not confined in the Yidag prison but are free to roam about in the 
human world where they ondejivour to injure man. 

VI. The Hells or NYAL-KHAMt (Skt. Ndraka), The atmos- 

phere of the hells is represented of the deepest 
jljio ells. 1 , 1 

black : 

** Light was absent all. Bellowing there groan’d 
A noise, as of a sea in tempest tom 
By warring winds, the stormy blast of hell.** 

Dante Canto V. 29. 

The lamaic hell is a true Inferno situated in the bowels of the earth 
like Hades. Only eight hells are mentioned in the older Buddhist 
works ; but the lamas describe and figure eight hot and eight cold hells 
and give two extra hells, named respectively 7iyal-tshe~waf which in- 
cludes the state of being flies and insects in the human world, and nye^ 
khor-wa an outer Hades through which all those escaping from hell 
must pass without a guide. 

The Nye-khobJ is at the exit from, and outside Hell, preperly so 

Outer Hells called. It is divided into five sections. The 

fifst bordering hell consists of hot suffocating 
ashes with foul, deed bodies and all kinds of offal. Then is reached a 
vast quagmire, beyond which is a forest of spears and spikes. Then 
a great deep ocean of freezing water ; on the further shore of which^the 
ground is thickly set with short squat tree tranks each surmounted by 
three sharp spikes which impale the unwary groping fugitives. Refer- 


t - * near to life.* 

t • ‘ near to cycle' (i. e,, re-birth). 

T 
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Hot and cold Hells. 


The Hot Hells. 


ence to these last two localities occurs in the ordinary Litany for the 
dead which says ' may his chhu-wo-rah-med ocean become a small riyulet, 
and the shaUma-ri tree a pag-sam shing or divine, wish-granting tree.’^ 

Those who have sinned in anger are sent to the hot hells ; while 
those who have sinned through stupidity go 
to the cold hells; and each receive punish- 
ment appropriate to his misdeeds during life. The duration of stay 
in. the cold hells is very much shorter than in the hot hells as the sin 
is of a more passive and venial kind. 

The hot hells are seen in the picture to to the left (of the specta- 
tor) and the cold hells to the right. The hot 
hells of the lamas bear names of apparently 
identical meaning with hells of the Southern Buddhists. The cold 
hells seem to be an invention of the lamas. 

J. The Hot These are enveloped by a wall of fire and 

many of the fearful scenes are fit to illustrate Dantes* Inferno, The 
shinjes or executioners are hideous flame-enveloped monsters with heads 
of various animals, and all their pincers and other instruments of 
torture are red-hot. The following arc the hot hells. 

1, Yang so* (Skt. Samjtva)—^ again revived.* Here the bodies are 
cut and tom to pieces and then reunited, only to have the process repeat- 
ed ad infinitum throughout the period spent in hell. This restoration 
of the body is an essential part of the process in all the hells. The 
body when thoroughly mangled is restored and the racking torture ap- 
plied afresh, so that the agony never ceases. 

2, Th{-nag\ (Skt. black lines.* Here the bodies are 

nailed down and 8 or 16 black lines drawn along the body which is 
then sawn asunder along these lines by a burning hot saw. Another 
punishment here is the especial one of the slanderer or gossiper who has 
his or her tongue enlarged and pegged out and constantly harrowed 
by spikes ploughing through it. 

3, Dft-jomX (Skt. 8amghdta)sx* concefitrated oppression.* Here 
bodies are squeezed between animal headed mountains, or monster iron 
books, this last is an especial punishment for monks, laymen and infidels 
who have disregarded or profaned the scriptures, and also for priests 
who have taken money for masses which they have not performed 
Others here are pounded in iron mortars and beaten on anvils. 

4, Ngu-hdd^ (Skt. Eaurava) = ‘ weeping and screaming.* The 
torture here is to be kept in glowing white iron houses and have melted 
iron poured down the throat. 


• I t I I I § t 
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6, Ngu hod chhenpo {Skt Mahdraurava)^* ^ee,teT weeping and 
screaming.’ Here they are cooked in cauldrons of molten iron. 

6. Tshxwa* (Skt. Td^ana) = * heat.’ The body is cast upon and 
transfixed by flaming iron spikes in a fiery chamber. 

7. Bab tu tshawa (Skt. Pratdpana)^^ highest heat.’ A three spiked 
burning spear is thrust into body, and tho latter is then rolled up within 
red-hot iron plates. 

8. Nar-medf (Skt. = ‘ endless torture.’ This is the most 

severe and longest punishment. The body is perpetually kept in flames 
though never consumed. This is the hell for those infidels and others 
who have injured or attempted to injure Lamaism or Buddhism. 

11. The Cold Hells are encircled by icy mountains and have 

• attendants of appalling aspect, as in the hot 

The Cold Hells. o > 

1. Ghhti‘hur chen (Skt. -dr6Mda) = ‘ blistered or chapped.’ Tho 
torture here is constant immersion of the^aked body in icy cold water, 
under which the body becomes covered with chilblains. 

2. GhJiu-hur dolwa ^Skt. Nirarhuda).l The chilblains are forcibly 
cut and torn open producing raw sores. 

3. A-chhu (Skt. Afafa ) = ‘ Achhti * an exclamation of anguish beyond 
articulate expression— which resounds though this hell. 

4. Kyi-hild (Skt. Hahava), A worse degree of cold in which the 
tongue is paralysed and the exclamation Kyi-hii or Ha-ha alone possible. 

6. So4ham-pa (Skt. Ahaha), Hero both jaws and teeth are spas- 
modically clenched through cold. 

6. Ut-pal tar go-pa (Skt. Utpala),^ Ijivid sores which become 
everted like blue Ut-pal flowers. 

7. Pima tar gi-pa (Skt. Padma), The raw sores become like red 
lotus flowers. 

8. Pima Ghhenp)o tar ge-pa (Skt. Pundariha). Raw sores w^here the 
flesh falls away from the bones like the petals of the great red lotus ; and 
which are continually peeked and gna^ved by birds and insects with 
iron beaks. 

It is a redeeming feature of the Buddhist hell that its torment is 
not everlasting. After tho sins which have 
committed in the previous existence are 
expiated — ^which may rcquii'e a p6riod ranging 
from a year, or two, to thousands of years, the soul is reborn in another 
world, usually the human. This result is due to tho merit of good works 
done in a former existence. The lamas explain it by saying that it is 

• I t I t i § i 
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like the discharge of a criminal who has expiated his offence in jail ; on 
release he gets back his clothes and any other properties he can justly 
lay claim to^ and also the benefit of any virtuoas deeds he formerly had 
done. 

But through the aid of the lamas the duration of the stay in hell can 
be reduced to a few days or even hours. Al- 
though the ordinary mass for the dead urges 
the spirit to proceed direct to the Western 
Paradise, in practice the vast majority of human beings go inevitably 
to hell — the proportion of those who escape hell being not greater than 
the proportion which the quantity of earth which can lie on a finger 
nail bears to a fistful of earth. As a consequence special prayers 
to neutralize this hell-going tendency are always done within the 
period 6f Bardo, i. e., 49 days succeeding death ; and' when the Bardo 
period is over, it is customary to apply to the lamas for information as 
to where the soul then is. The lamas on casting lots and referring to 
certain books find the particular hell in which the soul is being tor- 
tured. An elaborate and costly worship is then prescribed for the 
extraction of the soul, and this is usually declared successful, though 
not unfrequently it is declared — as in the case of the priest and his 
client in Lever’s Story — ^to be only partially effectual, and then it 
has to be repeated on a still more costly scale. The usual worship 
done in such cases is called dge-ba or virtue. It consists of offerings 
of (1) food, lamps, &c., to the Gods ; (2) food, money, and other pre- 
sents to the Lamas ; (3) and of food, beer, clothes and other charity to 
the Poor. And the Lamas in return for their fees do masses, and 
especially appeal to Thukje Chhenho or ‘ The Greater Pitier ’ who pre- 
sides over the six worlds. The lamaic hell is not of a purgatonal or 
cleansing nature. It is merely a place of expiation where punishment 
is awarded in proportionate degrees for offences committed during the 
previous existence* 

The six Thuh-pae (ssSkt. Muni) whd preside over the six worlds 
appear only in the ‘ newer * style of the Wheel 
of Life. They are all ‘emanations’ from 
Ghonresi in his form of ‘the great pitier.’ Out of pity for the 
misery of the animal beings of the six worlds he became incarnate, iu 
each of these ^worlds. (1) In the world of the gods as rQya-hyin dkar-po 
or the white, vast giver (Indra), with a harp and the mystic six- 
ByllableB(t. e., Om mani pddma Hung /) he soothes the gods’ misery of 
hpJuhthing, (2) In the Lhamayin world as Thags-hzang-ris Ijang-hhu or 
the green weaver of good figures (and 2nd in rank to Rahula) dressed 
in full armour or holding a coat-of-mail he assists the Lhamayin in their 


The six Thub-pas. 
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battles, but at the same time represses tbeir fighting propensities. 

(3) In the human world as Shdkya Ser-po or ‘ the Golden S^akya Muni ' 
holding an alarm stick taud begging bowl he preaches salvation to men. 

(4) In the world of the beasts as Senge-rah-rtan mthing-ga or ‘ the Indigo 
coloured highest supported Lion/ holding a book he preaches the six 
syllables. (6) In the world of the Yidags as Kha-dibar dmar-po or 
‘ the Red Burned Mouth, holding a cowrie-shaped box, he preaches the 
six syllables. (6) In hell as Chhos-rgyal nag-po or the Black King of 
Religion, holding water and fire he preaches the six syllables. 

It is possible that this introduction of Chenresi into each of the 
six worlds and his identification also with the Judge of the Dead was 
the invention of the great Priest- King, Lama Ngag-wang Ld-zang, with 
the view of increasing his own and successors’ prestige as the human 
incarnation of Chenresi (Avalokita), the Judge of the Dead *aud the 
Regent of each of the worlds of Existence. 

Wo are now in a position to examine Jbhe mutilated fragment of the 
• X , . Indian picture — the so-called ‘ Zodiac ’ — in the 

® Ajan a Zodi- cave. When Mr. Ralph visited this 

cave in 1828,* only about a third apparently 
was then wanting. In 1879 Mr. Burgess notes that only ‘ a mere frag- 
ment now remains,’! and it is the photograph of this fragment which is 
the only illustration now extant j and as this photograph has not been 
published and it is essential for comparison with the Tibetan form of 
the picture it is here re-produced vide plate VII. 

This Ajanta pictuj'e it will be at once remarked differs from that 
above described, mainly in is realistic details 
being restricted to different phases of human 

and animal life. 

The monster who holds the disc has, as in the Tibetan picture, gripped 
it with his tusks ; but his hands have not seized 
Itsmonstor-holder. firmness, and he wears bracelets 

and other ornaments — ^in Some of the Tibetan pictures he is also re- 
presented with ornaments. Burgess notes, J that the arms of this 
monster are green. It is probable that originally brown pigment has 
become thus changed, by oxidation or otherwise, during the lapses of 
centuries, as in Tibet the monster who holds the disc is always painted 
brown. 

In the centre of the disc are no symbolized orginal sins ; but the 
snake which is one of this triad is figured 


Its details. 


The external snake. 


outside and to the left of the disc heldiug 


* B. A.jS. X, 1886. 

t The Bauddha Bock-TempUs ef Ajantaf 1879, p. 62. t Op. cif,, p. 62; 
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persons in a vazdetj of occupations enslaved in its coils. It is possible 
that the remaining two original sins were also figured outside the disc. 
An animal resembling a pig seems to have seized hold of the head of 
this snake. 

The pictures around the margin of the disc illnstrating the causes 
of re-birth are of special interest for their 
nasf Nida- metaphorical meaning. Burgess* statement 

that these have been sixteen in number was 
evidently deduced from the first pair almost coinciding with one of the 
internal divisions ; but it will be noticed that none of these pictures 
really bear any such exact relation to the internal divisions. The origi- 
nal number must have been twelve. 

As the fragment comprises little more than defaced portions ?)f 
the upper half of the disc, we have only the first six and the last three 
pictorial causes of re-birth for comparison with those of the lamaic 
picture. i. 

IsL Avidyd — which seems here to have been made the twelvth 
Nidana — is figured as a man leading a (blind ?) camel, instead of a man 
leading an old blind woman as in the lamaic picture. The idea is practi- 
cally the same ; but the difference in the emblem picture, it seems to me, 
is easily explained. The *Lamas constructed many of their copies of 
the larger Indian Buddhist pictures and images from the written des- 
criptions and notes of pilgrims. The Tibetan word for ‘ a camel * is 
‘ ruga-mo ’ and for ‘ an old woman * ‘ rgad-mo * (the d is silent) ; and as 
camels are almost unknown in Central Tibet, the word for camel was 
evidently interpreted as ‘ an old woman * to which Avord it bears such 
close resemblance. We may take it for granted that the camel of the 
Indian picture was blind, as blindness is always an essential part of the 
Lamaic definition of this emblem. 

2nd, SaitsJcdra. This is identical with the Lamaic picture, viz , a 
potter making pots. 

3rd‘. Vijndna, This too is identical wifh the lamaic picture. 

4ith. Ndma^rupa, This too is identical with the lamaic picture. 

hth, Shaddyatana or ‘ The sense organs,' This is pictured by a mask, 
— which is a much better representation of ‘ the empty house * of the 
senses than the empty house ordinarily depicted by the lamas. • ^ 

Qth, SparSa or * Contact' Only the feet of two figures are seen, 
but the attitude and dress seem to indicate ‘ a pair of lovers kissing * 
as in the lamaic picture for No. YII. In most Tibetan pictures I have 
noticed that causes Nos. VI and VII are transposed. 

10^^ Bhiava* What I consider to be No. X, may be a pregnant 
woman drinking nourishment. 
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Uth. Jdti or* ‘ Birth * represents a child connected by a ‘ navel- 
string * with its parent. 

12th, Jardmaraijia ov ‘ Decay and Death,' This is a sitting figure, 
which the lamas, to whom I have shown the picture, say is a corpse 
bound and ready for removal. 

The body of the disc appears to have been divided by radii into 
A pictorial cycle of compartments, of which only portions of 
Buddha’s own exis- five now remain. The scenes in these com- 
partmonts, seem to me, illustrations of some 
of the more celebrated of the mythical former births of Buddha as 
contained in the Jataka tales, e, g,, a brahman giving charity, existence 
as Indra and earthly kings, a garuda and snake, an elephant, a deer, a 
memkey, a pigeon, a thief, ascetic, <fcc., &c. This Ajanta picture therefore 
seems to be the Pictorial Cycle of Existence of Buddha himself.' 


The Mihrdn of Sind and its Tributaries : a Geographical and Historical 
Study, — By Major H. G. Raverty, Bombay Army (Retired), 

(With three plates). 

The identification of the routes taken by Alexander the Macedo- 
nian, and the countries, towns, and rivers mentioned in his campaigns, 
extending from the mountains of Hindu-Kush to the Persian Sea, in- 
cluded in the present Afghan state, the territory of the Panj-ab, and 
Sind, has exorcised the ingenuity of many oriental scholars, and also 
of many students of oriental subjects.^ Later on come the travels of the 
Oliinese pilgrims. Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang, of whom the former 
visited India about seven hundred, and the latter nearly one thousand 
years, after the time of Alexander ; and these also exercise the in- 
genuity of scholars and students, and exercise it very greatly too, parti- 
cularly the travels of the last named pilgrim, who enters into much 
greater detail. He remained many years in India, and is said to have 
been “ well-versed in the Turki and Indian languages,*' but he chose to 
write all the names of places and persons in the Chinese. 

Most of the writers on these subjects, if we exclude their ** ideij^ti- 
fications *' in the Afghan state, appear to have based their theories 
chiefly upon the present courses of the rivers of Northern and Western 
India, which, probably, have altered their courses a hundred times over, 
and to have expected to find places on their banks fiow as they stood 

1 1 make a difference betvreen the two, as between those who can refer to the 
native writers for themselves, and those who have to depend upon Bow’s and 
Briggs’s ‘ Perishta,’ and the like. 
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more than two^thonsand years ago.^ I am not going to attempt, in the 
present paper, to improve upon these interesting researches, although I 
cannot help, farther on, pointing out two or three palpable errors. 
What I propose to do here is to notice some of the numerous duotua- 
tions in the courses of the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus,^ and of the 
rivers of the Panj-4b. The changes in the courses of two of these rivers, 
together with the drying up of the Hakra, Wahindah, or Bahindah 
wore so considerable that they reduced a vast extent of once fruitful 
country to a howling wilderness, and thus several flourishing cities and 
towns became ruined or deserted by their inhabitants. 

At page 1160 of my ** Translation of the Tabakat-i-Na^iri,” there 
is an account of the despatch of armies into different parts on the acces- 
sion of Kyuk Khan as ruler over the Manual empire founded by his 
grandfather, the Chingiz, or Great Khan. 

One of these armies wa^i detailed for the invasion of Hinddstan ; 
and the Nd-iu or Nd-yan (both modes of writing this title being correct), 
Mangdtah, who was at the head of tlie Mughal mings or hazdrahs occupy- 
ing, or located in, the territories of Tukhadstan, Khatl-an,* and ^az- 
nih,^ was appointed leader of the forces in question. He was an aged 
man, and had been one of the Chingiz Khda*s favourite officers. 

In the year 643 H,, which commenced on the 28th May, 1246 A. D., 
he invaded the Dihli Kingdom by way of the Koh-i-Jdd, Namak-Sar, 
or Salt Range, and the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, keeping along its western 
frontier, and entering the province dependent on Multdn, His object 
was first to assail the frontier strongholds of Multan and I/chohah or 
I7oiqhh, both then situated in one and the same Do abah, the Sind-Sa- 
gar above mentioned. Ho began with Ucht^b, which, at the period in 

5 See note farther on. 

8 I need scarcely mention tliat the name Indus was, and is unknown to Oriental 
geographers and historians. It was Earopeanized, if 1 may say so, by the Greeks oat 
of Sindhn, or they may have called it the Indus as being the river separating Hind 
from f-rdn-Zamfn, their “Ariana,’* and not intending it to be understood that 
Indus was the proper name of the river ; for it was known to the Hindds as * Sin- 
dhn* or Hhe River,’ and *Ab-i-Sind’ by the early Mahammadan writers, and some- 
times ‘ Nahr-i-Mihrln. ^ ^ 

* Incorrectly styled “ Khotldn ” in the ** essay ** by Yule, in Wood’s “ Oxns ” 
and other books of travels : the first vowel is short ’ a.’ This district or territory 
was famous for its horses, which, from the country, were known as Khatli horses. 

6 The name of this famous city is thus written by the oldest authors, nih being 
the TdjsCk for city. The other forms of the word are merely vitiated forms of the 
above. *' Ghazna,” as some European authors write it, is totally wrong* The other 
forms of the word are Ghaz-nin, and Ghaz-m. but the first is the correct one. 
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question, was under tho charge of the Kfcwajah (Eunuch) Salilj, the 
Kot-wdl, who was acting as the Deputy of the feudatory of the district, 
Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Hiiidd IQian, the Treasurer of tho DihU kingdom.® 
At this period, Multan and its territory was in the possession of Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, tho Karliigh, Karin gh. Karldk, or Karluk Turk, who 
was not a vassal of the DihU kingdom, 7 and who had lately been dispos- 
sessed of his own territoi ies beyond the Indus by tho Murals, and had 
recently seized upon Multan. 

In due course tho Nu-iii Mangutah, reached tho banks of the Sind 
near Uohoih— it must have been about tho middle of October of that 
year, as the news reached DihU in tho following month, in Rajab — and 
Malik Hasan, tho Karlugh, speedily abandoned Multan, and, einbarking 
on tho Ab-i Sind, started down that river in order to gain Sindii-stan, 
as tho city of Siw-istan and its tdrritory, since known as Siiiwaii, yvas 
ihon called, to gain the port of Dewal or Dcbal and ^lo * being in- 
terchangeable) on the sea coast of Sind.®. 

See nrnlor Shamauih Maliks/* no. ix, p.nge 714 of tho Tabtikat ** Transla- 
tion, and also page 809. There it says tho Mughals “ invested the fortress of 
which is oiio of tho famous strongholds of the country of Sind, atul tho 
territory of Mansurah”; and, that, ‘‘Within that fortress, a Khwajah-Sanio 
I'Eunuch], ono of tho sorvanta of Malik Tnj-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, namod Mukhli^-ud- 
l)in, was tho Kot-wal Bak [^SenoacluilJ, and a slave of Kabfr Kh^ii. Ak-Sunkar, by 
namo, was the Amir-i-Dad [Lord Justiciary]. 

7 Ho was indopondent, and coined money in his own namo. At tho period 
refciTod to, after having previously subiniltod to tho Mughals, ho found their yoke 
so unbearable that ho abandoned (Thasnih. Karman, and tho territory north of, and 
including, tho Koli-i-Jiid or Salt Kaiiige, and occupied Multan. Some of tho coins of 
this same Karlugh Malik hnvo recently been foutid near the village of Ohittali in that 
very Koh-i-Jud. Tho tribe of ]J[arIugli, Ifarlngh, Ifarluk, or Turks gave 

namo to the tract of country in tho l*anj-ab, uiiseallod by us “Hazara’* but in 
history, called the country or district of the lEazarah-i-KHrlugU, that is, where 
the vting^ or hazdrah, or legion, consisting of ICarlugh Turks, was located when tho 
Khwarazm Shahs dominated ov^r tlioso parts. SeQ the Society’s “Transactions’* 

I for Novombor, 1889, whoro tho coins of Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the l^arlugki <ire noticed 
under the designation of “ Qiirlagh.” In Thomas’s “Pat/ida Kings of Dehli^** ho is 
oaliod “a rebel** at pago 97, but, as ho was never subject to the DihU rulers, he 
was not a rebel. Ho was a feudatory under tho Khwarazm ShAhs who held those 
pa i’ts , and, after their fall, had to submit to the Mughals. More respecting him and 
his son will bo found in my 'jrabakAt-i-Nnsiri. See notes on page 175, and page 177. 
His son, Malik Na^ir-ud-Dui, Maljammad, was neither “ a powerful monarcb/’ nor 
did he ever hold dominions in Sind. See “ TtibaVat-i-Najiri,” pages 781, 859, 877, 
and 1154. 

® If Multin had then anotlier broad and unfordable river immediately on its 
west side, as the Chin-4b nq^ flows, Malik Hasan would scarcely have needed to 
evacuate MnltAn, and probably would not have done so, and, certainly, not with 
U 
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Mangdtah having made his preparations, proceeded to invest 
Ifotofch. The author of the Xabakdt-i-Na^iri says, that he first destroyed 
the environs and neighbourhood round about t{ie city. “ The people 
of the fortress put forth the utmost exertions and diligence, and used 
immense endeavours in defending the place, and despatched great num* 
bers of the Mughals to hell.” Having failed in all their endeavours to 
take the place, and, in the last assault, having lost one of their principal 
leaders, and hearing of the near approach of the forces of the Dihli 
kingdom under Sultan ’Ald-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, in person, they began 
to give up hopes of taking the fortress, To continue in the words of 
the author : “ When the sublime standards reached the banks of the 
river Biah, the army moved along its banks® towards T/chohh, as has 
been previously related and recorded. On the Mughal forces becomidg 
aware of tlie advance of the forces of Islam, and the vanguard of the 
warriors of the faith having reached within a short distance of the 
territory [dependent on ITchchh], they did not possess the power of 
withstanding them. They retired disappointed from before the fortress 
of I/chohh, and went away ; and that stronghold, through the power of 
the sovereign of Islam, and the Divine aid, remained safe from the 
wickedness of those accursed ones.” 

This detailed account of the investment of l/ojchh is kept by the 
author for the last part of the Tabakat, but he also refers to the event in 
two earlier passages. Under the reign of Sultdn ^Ala-ud-Din, Mas^fid 
Shdh, page 667, he says ; “ In the month of Rajab of this same year, 
news was received from the upper provinces, of an army of infidel 
Mughals having advanced towards Uchi^h, of which force the accursed 
Mangutah was the leader. Sultan ^Ala-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud Shah, for the 

Buoh precipitation as he used on the occasion in question. At that period, however, 
no river intorvenod between Multdn and the Ab-i-Siud or Iiidna, which was almost as 
close to it then as tlie Ohin-ab is now, and, consequently, Malik Basan’s retreat 
might have been cat off. He, ^accordingly, embarl^ed on the combined rivers Chin* 
ih (including the Bihat) and Bawi, which then ran north and east of Multan, and 
united with the Biah some miles farther sonth, and so, placing a river between him- 
self and the Mughals, ho was enabled to get down into Sind, without danger of 
mobstation, by Biah and Hak^d, or Wahindnh, into Lar, or Debal. 

What afterwards became of him has never been mentioned in history, and it is 
not improbable that he may have reached the Dakhnn, and have taken service there, 
and there ended his days. An account of the Ifarlugh or ^arlugh Turks will be 
found in my “Translation of the Taba^dt-i-Najin,” note to page 877, and note to 
page 1130. 

« This was after the combined Bihat, Chin-db, and Rdwf had united with it, 
and below the point of junction indicated in the map showing the ancient courses of 
these rivers at the period in question which will bo given later on. 
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purpose of repelling tbe Mughal forces, assembled the troops of Islam 
from various parts. On their arrival on the banks of the Biah, the in- 
fidels withdrew fi’orn before I/qhc^h, and that success was gained. The 
writer of this work was in attendance on the sublime Court on that ex- 
pedition; and persons of understanding and men of judgment agreed, that 
no one could point out to view anything of an army like that host and 
gathering in years gone by. When information of the numbers and 
efficiency of the victorious forces of Islam reached the infidels, they 
decamped, and retired towards Khurasan again.** 

In his account of Malik Ghiyas-nd-Dfu, Balban,'® who, before he 
succeeded to the throne, boro the title of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, the 
author says: “In this same year [613 II,], Mangutah, the ao(3ursed, who 
was one of the Mughal leaders, and of the Maliks of Turkistan, led 
an army from the borders of Tae-kan and Kunduz, into the tefrritories 
of Sind, and invested the fortress of Uohcvhh, which is one of the 
famous strongholds of the country of Sjnd, and of (t. <?., included inj 
the territory of Mansuiah. * * * While every one of the [other] 
Amirs and Maliks was sliowing indecision about this undertaking, 
Ulugh Khaa-i-A*zam showed determination in carrying it out ; and, 
when the royal standards moved forwards towards that [threatened] 
quarter, Ulugh 10ian-i-A*zam — Bo his power prolonged ! — despatched 
guides in advance on the line of route, so that [the troops] used to got 
over the marches with rapidity. He was wont to represent to the troops 
that the [next] halting place would be about eight hiroh off, and [con- 
sequently] about twelve Icuroh, and even more than that, they used to 
march, until the troops reached the banks pf the Bidli, and passed over 
that river ; and he conducted them to the banks of the Bawah [Rawi] 
of Ldhor.'* 

W See the Shanisiah Maliks, No. XXV, page 809. 

It This same leader had been one of the commanders with the Bahadur, W-fr, 
who, in the sixth month of 639 dl. (December, 124.1 A. D.), had attacked and sacked 
L&hor, the whole of the inhabitants of which wero cither massacred or carried off 
captive. See “Translation,” pages 727, and 1132-11.36. 

IS As the Biah and Rawi then flowed, centuries before either the Sutlaj or the 
Biah deserted its bod, the Dihli forces would bo in the fork between the Rawi 3ind 
tl^Bi&h, in the Bari Do-abah, near their junction, with their flanks protected by the 
rivers, and in a position to threaten the Mughal line of retreat. Having crossed 
the B&wi above tbe junotioii, or below the junction of the three rivers, they could 
have marched down the Do-dbah to UT ohehU without having any other river to cross, 
and reinforcements from Multan could have joined them. On the other hand, they 
would have canght the Mughals in the fork between the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, which 
flowed near tr^h^h on the west, and the Sind Bfld, dosoribed further on, on the 
east, both unfordable rivers, and, in case of defeat, the Mugkals would have been 
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' ^ 

In this manner nsed ho to show snch-likc determination on this 
expedition, and stioh lion-hearted ness, and was wont to stimulate the 
Sultan and Maliks to repel the infidel Monday, the 25th 

of the mouth gha'baii, 643 fl. (about the last week in January, 1246 

A. D.), when intimation reached the royal camp that the army of infidel 
Mnghals had raised the investment of Ucbohli. The cause of it was, 
that, on reaching the vicinity of the river Biah, Ulu^ j^ian i-A*zam 
appointed couriers, and directed so that they wrote letters from the 
sublime presence to the garrison of the fort of ITchohh, and announced 
to them the approach of the royal standards, the vast number of the 
array and elephants, the host of cavalry with the army, and the courage 
of the soldiery in attendance at the august stirrup, and despatched them 
towards the fortress of lToh()hh. A division of the army was moved on 
in front,' to act as a reconnoitring force and form the advanced guard. 

“ When tlie couriers reached the vicinity of l/chchh,*® a few of 
these letters fell into the liand^? of the host of the accursed,^* and some 
reached the people of the fortress. On the drum of joy being beaten in 
the fort, and the subject of the letters, the advance of the victorious 
army, and approach of the royal standards, becoming manifest to the 
accursed Mangiitah, and the cavalry of the advanced guard approaching 
the banks of the river Biah of Labor, near to the frontiers of the terri- 
tory of Sind, fear and terror became manifest in the heart of the Muglial 
[leader]. 

“ When Mangutah became aware of the advance of this great army,” 
the author continues, “ and that it moved towards the river Biah,*^ near 
the skirts of the mountains, and from thence, in the same xnanner, was 
marching downward along the banks of that river, ho made inquiry of 

caught in a trap and annihilated. Such being the case, the Mnghals retired by three 
divisions, np the Sind-Sdgar Do-abah by the route they had come, keeping close to 
the east bank, before any of the Dihli troops, beyond the detachment referred to, 
had crossed the Ildwi. 

It is probable, nay, almost certain, that these couriers came down the right 
bank of the Biah the whole way, leaving the great army when it crossed the Biah and 
the Eawah or Rawi on the way to Ldhor. A glance at tho map indicating the 
former coarse of the Biah and the other rivers will sliow why they did so. 

The author had good reason for calling the Mnjdiala “ accursed.” They had 
mined and depopulated his native country and the parts adjacent, tho tracts betw" .n 
Hirat and Kdhnl and Ghaznin. exceedingly populous and flourishing before the 
invasion of the Mnghals, from whose devastations they have not recovered to this 
day. 

16 Thus showing that it still flowed in its old bed } for, after it left it, it lost its 
name, and that was only in tho last centnry. 

14 Below the junction with the others provionsly mentioned as uniting with it 
near Multan to the south. 
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some persons what might be the reason of the deviation of the army of 
Islam towards the skirts of the hills, because that was a longer route, 
while that by Sarasti ^ud Mardt was nearer. They replied, that, on 
account of the number of islands on the banks of the river, there might 
not be a road for the army of Islam. Mangdtah remarked : “ This is a 
vast army ; we have not the power to resist it : it is necessary to retire 
and fear overcame him and his army, lest, if they remained longer, 
their line of retreat should be cut Their army was formed into 

three divisions, and routed, they fled, and numerous captives, both 
Musalman and Hindd, obtained their liberty.** 

Before I proceed to adduce my authorities and information on this 
subject, I had bettor refer, as briefly as possible, to an article which 
appeared in a late number of the Calcutta lieviewy entitled “ The Lost 
River of the Indian Desert.’*^® • 

The writer of the article in question, in support of his arguments 
respecting the period at which he supposes the Hakra to have disap- 
peared, or, more correctly, the period at which its waters ceased to flow, 
quotes the “ Tabaka t-i-Nasiri ** as his authority, from a iwtion only of 
that work contained in fjlliot*s “Indian Uistorians,’* Vol. II, p. 363, 
which was tianslatod by the late Mr, J. Dowson, Itiudustani Professor 


17 To this the following note was appended. “ Long, narrow banks of sand, 
probably extending, in places, for several miles, and sometimes, of some height, are 
doubtloss meant here, such as are found after tho annual inundations, with water, 
Bomotimos of considerable depths between ; and to tho eifocts of the past inundation, 
the people no doubt referred. These would have caused great obstruction, and 
have taken much time to cross, as well as have entailed great trouble, therefore, tho 
forces of Dlhli kept farther north, and made their march a flank movement at tho 
same time, which may have been tho original intention. In what direction they 
went may be seen farther on.” Hero it has been already related. 

18 I wish this last expression to be particularly noticed. See also, and compare, 
this passage with that in Elliot's HistorianSj Vol. II, pp 303-64. 

19 I may mention that piy:t of the present paper was originally intended as a 
note to the investment of IT choli h in ray “ Tranalation ” [Soe page 1155], but, on 
after consideration, on account of its length, I thought it would be more advisablo 
to publish it as a separate article in tho ” Journal^* after completing the Tabakat-i- 
Na^iri. I unfortunately mislaid the rough draft, which our lamented friend, •Mr. 
A^hur Grote, saw and road over ; and he agreed with mo, that it was better adapted 
for pablication in a separate form. In March 1887 I found the MS. quite unex- 
pectedly, among some maps, after I had given up all hope of seeing it again, as I 
feared I had bnrnt it, by mistake, along with some old proofs of tho Translation.” 
The appearance of another article on the same subject, by Mr. R. D. Oldham, in tho 
Society's ” Journal/* No. IV of 1886, determined mo no longer to delay its pab- 
lication. What 1 have herio stated will explain my reference to ” a late number of 
tho Calcutta 
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at the Staff College, previously alluded to, from the inoorreot Persiau 
text of the original published at Calcutta ; but, from that translated 
portion contained in Elliot’s work, the detailed o account of the invest- 
ment of Uchohh is omitted altogether. Thus it will be seen, that the 
observations contained in the Calcutta Review article, are based entirely 
upon this single extract in Elliot’s “Historians.”*® Tho writer, con- 
sequently, has been partly misled by tho rendering of an incorrect 
passage in the Calcutta printed text, as stated in a note to my “ Transla- 
tion,” and partly by his own errors in reading “ drought ” whore fissures ” 
are mentioned in Elliot, and in losing sight occasionally of the old course 
of the Biah, or “ Bias ” previous to its junction with the Sutlaj, when 
both rivers lost their names and became the Hariari, Nili or Gharah. 

Tho passage quoted from Elliot occurs in the account of the Ulugh 
Kh4n-i-‘A’zam, under tho events of the year 613 II., and is as follows. 
“ In this year the accursed Mankiiti (Mangii Kha^O^^ marched from the 
neighbourhood of Talikan and Kundiiz into Sindh. * * * The Dihli 
army arrived on the banks of tho Biyah, made the transit of the river, 
and reached Labor on the banks of the Ravi. * * * Trusty men record 
that when MankiUi heard of the approach of the army of Islam, under 
the royal standard, that it proceeded by tho river Biyah, near tho skirts 
of the hills, and that it was advancing along tho banks of the river, he 

so 'nij translation of this particular portion of it, perhaps, had not reached India 
at the time. 

The late Mr. J. Dowson, the Editor of Elliot’s “ Historians of India,” and 
translator of some, and reviser of all tho extracts from tho Tuhakat-i-Nasiri contained 
in that work, turned tho old, one-eyed loader of tho timo of the ChingiK ^an into 
Mangu Khan, his grandson, and called him MankUi instead of Mangutah. The 
Great JfCa’an, Uaiigu, was tho son of tho Chingiz yonhgest son, and did not 

snedeed to tho sovereignty until jive years after this investment of (Tchohh, which 
happened during the reign of Kaynk, and, moreover, he was never near tho Indus in 
his life, nor within hundreds of miles of it. See “ Tnbak^t,” Translation, note to 
page 1180. Blochmann, in his printed text of the A’in-i-Akbari, whore this invest- 
ment ‘is briefly referred to, has the shonlder of tho vii being left ont, made 

that letter * I * instead of ‘ gj and the letter 3—* t ’—has been turned upside-down and 
made i— * y' These are probably printer’s errors, because in the MSS. of tho work 
the name is correctly written. The author of tho “ Notes on the Lost River” pre- 
sently to be noticed, also has ” Mangu Kh&n,” but ” MankuLi ” is left out altogether ! 

It is wonderful how people will jump at im(>ossible conclusions ; and beolfu'Se 
one of the Mughal sovereigns was called Mangu— which name they may have 
read of, immediately they see tho word Mangiitah—they at once assume 

that the former must be meant, and this, too, whon tho author in another place had 
stated, that Mangdtah was an aged man, with dog- like oyes -[some copies have 
^ one-eyed’], and that he had been one of the Chingiz IQiaii’s favouriteSi 

Bee “ Tebakiit,” Translation, note to page 1180. 
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made inquiry of a party (of prisoners)** why the army of Islam marched 
along the bases of the mountains, for the route was long, and the way 
by Sarsuti and Mardt ‘(Mirat ?)*3 was nearer ? He was answered that 
the numerous fissures on the hanlcs of the river rendered the way impossible 
for the army.*'** 

' The writer of the Calcutta Beview article on the “ Lost River,” 
might have noticed, that, in a foot-note, the editor and translator says, 
“ The text-^^^ U*; ji is far from intelligible and ap* 

patently contradictory. The royal forces are said to have marched along 
the hanks of the river ^ although that route is declared to have been im* 
practicable. The whole passage is omitted in Sir H. Elliotts MS.'* 

Tho translator and editor appears to have been much puzzled, 
ceflrtainly, and seems to have forgqjtcn that he took the army across the 
river ** Edvi," as far as Labor, just before, because it was doubtful 
whether it could proceed along tho banks of the “ Biyah.” He has 
confused one river with the other; and, if the route along the left or 
east bank of the Biali was supposed to practicable, it did not follow 
that there was no way along tho right or west bank. As previously 
stated, there wei^e other ronsons for not following the course of tho Bidh 
direct to l/oh<^h, even if tho route had been piacticablo on the other 
or on both sides of “ the river,” which referred to tho Hakra, which 
flowed past Mdrut, and not to the Biah at all. 

The ‘‘Review” writer, further says: “In the same volume, page 

5® There is not a word about prisoners” in tho original, 

Ilere it will bo seen, that, in two places wlioro tlie author was perfectly 
right as to the names Mangutah and Marut, Mr. Dowson thought ho knew bettor, 
and turned the first into Man<j4 Khan/* and tho latter into ** Mirnt/* and has 
thereby shown tho extent oE his historical and geographical knowledge. Mirnt is 
just jfire degrees east of Marut, and, more than that, lies north-east of Dilili, in a to- 
tally opposite direction. 

** See Elliot’s Uistoria7iSj Vol. II, page 361. 

86 I have noticed in my ‘^Translation,” in note 3, page 812, that tho word 
supposed to moan fissures/* is but part of the plural form of namely 

part of the word being left out in the Calcutta to.xt, signifying ‘ islands,’ etc. Under 
any circumstance, jar— does not mean either a fissure or fissures, but the Hindi 

J^^char — means, ‘ a bank,* ‘ an island.’ This word is used in tho Panj-ab for such 
shoals, banks, or islands as are found on, and near the banks of rivors after the 
subsidence of the annual inundations, and this local word may have been used by tho 
people of whom Mangutah made inquiry. 

See the large scale map of the Babawal-piir territory, and somo idea may be 
formed reapeoting such ‘islands’ or ‘banks’ ns the author refers to, still to bo 
seen in the ancient channol of the flakra or Wahinduh, and also the notice of that 
ohannel which will be found farther on. 
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344, the same expedition is referred to, but there it is merely stated that 
when Sultan ’Aldu-d-din arrived oh the banks of the Biyab, the iuddels 
raised the siege of Uch.” * 

From the correct version of this identical passage, ns it occurs in 
the Persian text of the “ Tabakat-i-Na^iiri,** given at page 812 of my 
Translation,” it will be noticed, that, as usual with its author, he has 
not mentioned the details therein, but retained them for his account of 
the mvauion of Iho Mughal a. which I have given at the beginning of this 
article 

What are the facts respecting this invostmont of tJohohh ? The 
Dihli forces having first crossed the Biah, coming from Dihli in the 
direction of Labor by the direct route between the two places, Malik 
Qhiyas-iicl-Din, Balbau, afterwards raided to the title of Ulu^ IGidnd- 
A*zam,*7 who was the Sultan’s chief of the staff, so to speak, or rather, the 
real commander, conducted the army of Hind towards the llawah, as it 
is called, as well as Rawi, o£ Labor. Wc also learn from tho passage 
in the account of Ulugh Khan-f^A’zam, which has just been discussed, 
what determined the Mughal commander to raise the investment of 
Uohohh. It was not only that one of tho most famous of the Mu gh al 
leaders had perished in the recent assault, and that the invaders had 
been repulsed in making it, as stated in the detailed account, but, on 
reaching the banks of the Biah on the way from Dihli to Ldhor — I 
am referring to it as it flowed in its old bed, not as it and tho Sutlaj 
flow now under tho names of Hariari and Gharali — ^^lalik Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Balban, despatched couriers to Uchehli*^ with letters fo»* tho 
defenders, some of which wero purposely allowed to fall into the ene- 

8ft At page 1160 of my ** Translation.” 

87 Sultan Na^ir-ud-Dui, Mahmud ^ah, who was set up ns ruler of Dihli iii the 
following year, after Sultan *Ala-ud-DIn, Mas'ud Shdli had boon imprisoned, married 
the daughter of the Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. After tho decease of his son-in-law, who 
died childless, ho succeeded to tho throne under tho title of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Balban. Ho was a Turk of the llbarl tribe, but compilers of Indian Histories and 
Gazetteers, and arohmological experts, turn him, like many other Turks, Tdjziks, 
Ja^, and Sayyids, into ” Pathdns" which is synonymous with Afghan, it being the 
vitiated Hindi equivalent of Pushtun, the name by which tho people generally 
known as AfgUaUs call themselves, iu their own language. 

A specimen of this ” Pathdn” fallacy appears in the Transactions ” of the 
Society for November, 1889, page 226. Bef erring to a find of coins from the Koh-i- 
Jud or Salt Range, they are described as *'aU of one kind, vis., coins of the Pathdn 
Sul^.da of Dehli, Ghaidsu-d-DIn Balban.” Now this very personage is no other than 
the Uln(dl ghdn-i-AV,am mentioned above, who was an Tlbari Turk, not an Afghan or 
“ Pathdn.” If the “ Tahakdt-i-Nd?iri ” were more studied, such great errors would 
not occur. It is quite time to give up Dow and Briggs’ Ferishta.” 

88 See note 13, page 160. 
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my’s hands, intimating, in somewhat exaggerated terms, the advance, 
and near approach, of a vast army with numerous elephants : and, in 
truth, it was said to have been the most formidable army that had been 
assembled for a very long period. Malik Ohiyas-ud-Din, Balban, im- 
mediately after the array had passed the Biah on the route to Labor, 
had also pushed forward a considcmblo body of cavalry towards the 
frontier of Sind, and this force, at least, went by the right or west bank 
of the Biah, through the Bari Do-abah, between it and the RawL On 
the couriers reaching l/chdih, the drums and other so-called musical 
instrumeiits announced to the Mughals that the defenders were aware 
that succour was at hand, and that they would speedily bo relieved; and 
what with their own rooent, uiisuccossful assault, and the loss of one of 
their famous leaders, it became clear to the Jklnghals that Uehchli was 
not to be taken as easily as they had expected. 

Another important point to bo considered is, that this maicli from 
Dihli towards Labor and the Bawi was flank movomont, to cover, and 
succour Multan*® if necessary, and thrtjaten the line of the Mughalti* 
retreat towards the Jud Hills— the Namak-Sar oi^Salt Range— the route 
by which they had come against lfch(.^h.s® 

It will also bo noticed that the Nd-in Mangiitah vras quite alive to 
this flank movement, when, on licaring of the route taken by iho 
Mnsalinan forces, ho said it was “ time to retire,” and the author adds, 
** lest, if they remained longer, their lino of retreat should be cut off.” 

Another reason for the advance of flie Dihli aririy towards Labor, 
instead of going direct from Dihli to l/chidili tlirough the now desert 
waste, was, that tlio Bi'ah and Rawi, which did not flow then as they do 
now, wove more easily crossed higher np at the season in question — the 
months of December and January^*^ — wlmii tlieso operations took place, 

Multan and lAjLlifJih, as boforo montioiiod (son note S, piigo 157, and noto 12, 
page 159) wore then situated in tlio same Do-abab, no great rivor iiitorveiiing between 
them, but a cutting from the r^ver Chin-ab, called the LoK IVa’-han, flowed past 
the fortifications of Multan, and filled its ditch, or formed a wet ditch around it, 
which, in the cold season, could bo filled at pleasure. There were likewise several 
canals about, nt lesser or greater distances. 

The Ab-i-Sind or Indus, at this period nnitod%irh tho lliah and its tribntnpi’ios 
near l/ohclih ou the west, as confirmed by tradition muutionod in noto farther on, 
atitr continued so to do down to modovu times. 

3® Tho Kanah, Jas-Pal, Sihra or Sohra, and liis Khoklmr tribes, actod as the 
Hughal guides, for which they wore severely chastised in tho following year, fl44 IT., 
the ftmfe of the reign of Sahaii Nu^ir-ud-Dm, Mal.imud Shah. See pages (578 and 816 
of my “ Translation.*' 

M Tho Mnghala raisc(k tho investment of I/ch^h on the 26th of tlie month 
^a'bdn, about the end of January, 1246 A. D. 

V 
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and lay through the most populous parts of the country, on the main 
route from Dihli through the north-western provinces, where facilities 
for crossing this vast army were ready at hand,* where supplies were 
abundant, and whore some of the great feudatories of those parts 
would join the Sultdn’s army en route with their contingents.®* 

At this period the Bidh flowed in its old bed past Debdl-pdr and 
the Wihat or Bihat, the Ohin-db or Ohin-do, and the Rdwah or Rdwi, 
having united into one stream to the north-east of Multdn, flowed 
near it on the east side, and united with the Biah some twenty-eight 
miles to the southward of that city, and oast of ITchohli, instead of west 
of it, as the united rivers of tho Panj-ab now flow. This movement 
enabled the Dihli forces to threaten tho Mugjiars line of retreat north- 
wards, consequently, there would have been no road open to them except 
down stimm or across the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, and these alternatives 
were, evidently, not approved of by Mangutah.®® As stated by the 
author of the “ Tabakdt-i-Nd^irf,” who was present in attendance on the 
Sultdn and Jiis army in his ecclesiastical capacity, as soon as the Mughal 
Nd-in became aware that the army of Islam was marching down the 
east bank of the Rdwi (which was generally fordable) through the Bari 
Do-dbah, near the junction of tho rivers, in order to reach l/ohohh, he 
immediately found it necessary to retire ; and, as the author of the above 
work®^ states, “ Tho advance of tho victorious army, and approach of the 
royal standards, becoming manifest to the accursed Mangutah, and tho 
cavalry of the advance force approaching the frontier of Sind [below the 


Even if the Dihli forces had taken the direct route by Mdriit, they would still 
have had tho Hakra and the Biah below the junction of its tributaries to cross, both 
deep, broad, and unfordable rivers, in order to reach 't/chohh, which then lay 
between the Sind Bdd or the Bidh and its tributaries, and tho Ab-i-Sind or Indus. 
Moreover, the Mughals before ir ohoh, h might then have been in a position to oppose 
their crossing the former river, 

88 In crossing higher up stream, the Sul.t.an of Dihli merely did as Alexander the 
Great is said to have done before. Strabo, in his Geography (B. XY), says : 
resolved therefore to got possession of that part of India first which had been well 
spoken of, considering at the same time that the rivers which it was necessary to 
pasijl, and which flowed transveipely through the country which he intended to 
attack, would he crossed with more facility near their sources. He hoard also that 
many of the rivers united and formed one stream, and that this more frequelrJiy 
occurred the farther they advanced into the country, so that from want of boats it 
would be more difficult to traverse.*’ 

88 He probably had no means of crossing the Ab-i-Sind, consequently he had to 
beat a hasty retreat up the Sind-S%ar Do^abah, by the same route as he came 
down against IT choh h. 

8^ See pages 812, and U6C. 
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junction of the Rdwi other rivers with the Bidh south-south-east of 
Multdn], ♦ * ♦ he made inquiry of some persons [natives of the country, 
\yithout doubt], what iqight be the reason of the deviation of the army 
of Isldm towards the skirts of the hills, because that was a longer route, 
while that by Sarasti and Marut was near. They replied, that, on ac- 
count of the number of islands on the banks [of the river], there might 
not be a road for the army of Islam.” 

The writer in the Calcutta Ueview^ misquoting, as it will be seen, 
his own authority, says : ** It is said in the Tabakat-i-NTasiri that, when 
Uchh was besieged by the Mnghals in H. 643 (A. D. 1245), the army 
sent [the Sult.an, *Ald*ud-Din, Mashid 8hah, commanded it in person] 
was unable to march by Sarsuti and Marotj in consequence of the drought 
on the bank of the river ” ! What river ho does not say ; but, in Elliot's 
“ Historians,” which he quotes, there is not one word about “ drought^'* 
and in the author’s text there is not one word to indicate that “the 
numerous fissures rendered the way impass.ihle,” as Mr. Dowson trans- 
lated the words JSl; — rah na-bdshad — wliich means that there might not 

be a road — a doubt, not a certainty. Consequently, as far as the authority 
of the “Tabakat-i-Nasiii ” is concerned, there i.s not the least reason for 
supposing that either the Ilawi or the Biah had then changed their 
courses, or that the Hakra had dried up. 

“ Marot,” the writer continues, “ is now in the heart of the desert, 
but then the high road from Dehli to Multan passed under its walls, 
and followed the course of the Hakra from Sarsuti to within a few 
marches of Uchh. After tliis period, armies marcliing from Dehli to 
Multan always took the road by Abohar and Ajohdan ; but the more 
direct way by Marot was occasionally taken by travellers for some time 
later 

All this, like the “ droughty* is mere surmise. That there was a 
route by Marut is certain, but no scrap of evidence can be produced to 
show that armies, going from Dihli to Multan “always ” took the route 
by Mdrdt, nor would the writer be able to point out any place where it 
is stated that the route by Mardt was tho “ high road between Dehli 
and Multan,” or any authority for the statement, that armies marching 

85 As I have before noticed, which of tho rivers is not mentioned, and in coming 
t'fom Dihli by way of Marut the Hakfd would have had to bo crossed, under any 
circumstances, unless tho troops crossed tho Ghag-ghar at Sarasti or near it, and 
after that had boon crossed, the Blah and its tributaries, forming tho Sind Rud, 
would have to be crossed likewise. 

85 Yet, at page 3 of his article in the Calcutta HevietOy the writer says : “ Our 
knowledge of the condition of this tract of country previous to the time of Sultan 
Firdz Sh&h in the fourteenth century is very vague** 
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from Dihli to Multan, “ after this time always took the road by Al^bhar,” 
or to name a single instance of an army taking that route in preference. 
The M4rut road was taken both by bodies of troops and travellers 
long after, and was taken by an English traveller — Arthur Oonolly — ^in 
company with a caraviui of that branch of the Tariii Afghans com- 
monly known as the Sa 37 ids of Padiang, as late as 1830. 

As to the route being “ closed at this period and after *' because of 
the disappearance of the “w’cstcrn bi-anch of the Naiwal,^* which “ was 
the last of the channels connected with the Ilakra which, therefore, at 
this tinip (about A. D. 1220) finally cea#^ed to flow,” the writer of the 
article in the “ himself says, 4/at “ a great part of* the Indian 

Desert has undergone little change since pro-historic times,” and, that 
“ its ancient name of Maruathali (region of death) proves this.” Do^s 
the “ selgo of Uch ” belong to prc-historic times ? The writer at- 
tributes the movement of tlie Dihli army towards Labor, instead of fol- 
lowing the route by “Marot,”^to the drying up of the Uakra; while, in 
other places ho says, that, ** the downfall of the Sumras must have 
occurred between A. D. 1223,” and, that that year had “ been preceded 
by the disappearance of the Ilakra river.” Now the year 1220 A. D. is 
equivalent to the year G1 7 H., which commenced on the 7th of March of 
the above year, or twenty-sk years before the investment of Dobcih ; 
and the year 1223 A. D., is equivalent to 020 ’H., which began on the 
3rd of February, or just three years less. This is certainly very con- 
tradictory. 

“ If the Hakrd river ” had dried up in 1220 A. D. or in 1223, the 
route by “Abohar” between twenty- three and twenty-six years after^ 
would have been no better than that by “ Marot.” Both routes would 
have lain through much the same description of country ; for Uboh-har®'^ 
was situated on one of its tributaries, and we know from Ibn Batdtah 
that there was no want of water in that part eighty years after the invest* 
ment of l/chcdih. 

Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah the Turk,®^ who ruled over the terri- 
tories of Sind and Multan, on the sudden death of Sultan I^utb-ud-Din, 
T-bak-i-Shil, from tlio effects of the accident which befell him when 
playing at the game of chaxsfjkdn at Labor in C07 Jl. (1210-11 A. D.)j 
annexed all the country ea^t of Multan and U'chchli, as far as Tabp- 
bindah (the old name of Bifatindah), Kuhram, and Sarasti.8® This fact 

B7 The derivation of this namo, which in error is written Abdhar generally by 
the Mubommadan historians, will bo found farther on. 

*8 He is one of thoso turned into a “ Pathdn by tho experts. 

B9 Sarasti is the ancient namo of Sirsa : Sursuti is the name of a rivor, the 
ancient Suraswati. > 
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clearly shows, that, at this period, the K4ji WA-hah, Hakfil, or Wahin- 
dah, by which two latter names it is best known in the annals of Sind 
and Multan, had not ceased to flow, and that Sultan Na^ir-ud-Din, 
5aba-jah, annexed all the intervening territoiy between the banks of 
the Hakfd, which bounded the then depondoiicies of Sind and Multan 
on the east, up to, and including, those districts abovonamed, which its 
tributary, the Qiitang, bounded on the south. It is beyond question 
that he would not have annexed a howling wilderness or ** a region of 
death.” It has also been proved beyond all doubt, that Sultan Sharas-nd- 
Din, I-yal-timish, set out from P'hli by way of Tabarhindah forl7ohqhh 
with his forces in 625 H. (1228 A. D.) to oust Kaba-jah therefrom, and 
take possession of Sind and Multan, and came through this present 
desert tract; that the Biali and its tributaries, or Sind liud, flowjed near 
to iTohobh on the east at that time; for the latter’s fleet was moored in 
front of the kaahah of IhrawaP^ — iind that one of the Amirs of 

I-yal-timi.^, Taj-nd-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-Uk Khan, who coinmanded the 
advanced troops of his army, had been placed in charge (»f the district of 
Wanjh-rht on the Hakra, a place which is known to this day, and which 
then gave its name to the district>^ It Is very evident that the Malik 
abovenamed would not have boon placed in charge of a desert, as Wanjh- 
rut would have been, if tlie Hakra had disappeared in either 1220 A, D. 
or 1223 A, D., because those events happened five years after the last named 
date, in 625 H. (1228 A. D.). 

The author of the “ Tabakit-i-Nasiri,” himself proceeded by way of 
Hdnsi*^ and Abuhar [Uboh-har] to ^Miiltiin on the 24th of Zi-Hijjah, 647 
H. (the end of April, 1248 A. D.), four years after the investment of Hcichh 

This place has disappeared, and its site is now unknown, as far as I can 
discov’^or, which is not surprising, considering the vast changes which Jiarc taken 
place in this part. 

Perhaps it will not bo forgotten, that thoro wero a number of flourishing 
maltdllB or sub-districts of tho Bakhar and Multan sarhdrs of the Multan ??*6a7i--thre0 
of the former sarkar and seven of tho latter — oast of the present bank of the Indus 
and Gharah near I/rlichh, and extending to tho UakfA, and probably beyond, of 
which one is Dirawar on tlio very bank of tho which are still well-known. 

Those alone paid no loss than 78,01,510 ddms of revonuo, equal to 1 lakh and 9,537 

or £10,953, per annum, not including froo gr.ants, and furnished 1,370 horse- 
men, and 8,600 foot for militia purposes, in the reign of Akbar Badshah. 

^ lie mentions why ho went by Hausi and Uboh-har. Ho says (page 687) : 
“ When he reached the Hansi district [it was the fief of his patron, the Ulug^ 
Khanl. the author took possession of the village conferred upon him by Ulugh Khan, 
and opportunity offered to proceed to Multan by way of Abuhnr ; and, on Sunday, 
the nth of the month, $afar, 648 II., an interview was obtained with Malik 
' ]Q|an-i-Sun]pur on the banka of the Biah,*’ 
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by tbe Mnj^I N6-in, Mangtitah (at which time also he accompanied 
the relieving army from Dihli as already mentioned), and returned from 
Mult&n by way of the fort of Mdrdt and Sarasti to Hdnsi again, in 
Jamddi*ug-§ini of the following ygar, about the middle of October, 1248 
A. D. He had gone to Multdn for the purpose of despatching forty 
head of Indian captives — male slaves^ — to be turned into money, “ to 
his dear sister in KhurAsan and, although he set out in the hot season 
—the end of April — he says nothing about any “ impossibility ” in the 
route, “dronl^ht,” or “fissures,** nor does he mention any difficulty or 
obstruction whatever. Besides all this, he had an interview with Malik 
Khdn-i-Sunkar, one of the greatest Amirs and feudatories of the 
Dihli kingdom, “ on the banJes of the Bidhy after leaving Abdhar [Uboh- 
har], and this would have been simply impossible if the Bidh had left 
its old bed and had united with the Sutlaj. Moreover, if one great river 
[the Hakfd] had recently dried up, or disappeared, and if another river 
nearly as large [the Biah], on tho banks of which his interview with 
Malik ^er Shan actually took place, had abandoned its old bed to meet 
another [the Sutlaj], halfway, which must have also similarly abandoned 
its channel, so that a vast tract of territory previously populous and 
fruitful had been turned into a desert, can it be conceived for a moment, 
that, if such vast changes had really taken place he would not even 
have hinted at them ? Besides, it would have been physically impos- 
sible for him to have held an interview on the banks of .the Bi4h with 
Sher Khdn, if any change had taken place, because, when it deserted 
its bed, it ceased to he the Biah, In going by this route he must have 
crossed both the Hakra, and its tributaries, including the Sutlaj as well 
as the Biah, to reach Multan by Uboh-har, and the Biah and the Hakra 
again on his return by way of Marut;. 

In another place (page 782), ho says, he went to Multdn on tho 
occasion in question, and reached it in Rabi’-ul Awwal, 648 H. (June, 
1260 A. D.), a journey which few would have attempted at that season, 
</ all the rivers had dried up; and, that two days before his arrival, 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ka§lild Kht^Q (not ^iyds-ud-Din, Balban, 
the TJlu^ !|^an-i-A’zam, but a totally different person) had reached 
Multdn from IToibobh, arid was then investing it ; that he, the author, 
remained at Multan for two months — July and August — during which 
time Malik Balban relinquished the investment and retired to If<£chh 
again ; and that he himself returned to Dihli by nearly the same, route 
as he had come.** 

4B Tamed into “ 100 beasts of burden,’* by Mr. Dowson, See Elliot’s Historians, 
Yol. n, page 350, and “ TabaV&t-i-Na^irf,” pages 686, 783, and 822. 

tt At page 822 of the “ Translation*' he says he set out from Dihli for Multdn 
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At pages 787-88, tinder Malik Badr-ud-Din, San|f:ar-i-Sdfi| entitled 
Nn^rat Kbdn, it is stated, that, “ in 657 A. H. [which began on the 28th 
of December, 1258 A. D.] he was placed in charge of the then western 
frontier districts of the Dihli kingdom, namely, the city of Tabarhindah 
[subsequently called Bhatindah], Sunam, Jhajhar, and Lak-w&l [Lakhhi- 
wal],'^^ and the frontiers as far as the ferries over the river Biah,’* which 
shows that the Biah still flowed in its old bed, and also tends to 
prove that the parts between the places mentioned above and the Biah 
were not then deserted by the rivers, and not reduced to Mesert. Had 
they been so, of what use was it defending the lino of a dried-up Biih 
and its “ ferries ” from the waterless desert side P The Mugh^-ls* or 
their vassals and tributaries, including Malik ^Izz-ud-Din, Balbau-i- 
Kashlu Xhdn, were then in the possession of the tracts on, and west of, 
the Biah, consisting of the provinces of ITohohh, Multan, and Labor. 
The author adds, that, “ up to the date of this book being written [his 
history], he [Nusrat Khan] is still stationed on that frontier, with 
ample military resources and a large army.*’*® 

In several other places in his work, the author throws considerable 
light on this subject. At page 723, he says, that, after he first came to 
ITohchh from Qhaznin by Banian, in Safar, 625 H., he went to the camp 
of Malik T4j-ud-Din, Saujar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, at the time Sultan I-yal- 
timish was about to invest Sultan Kdsir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, in that 
stronghold, Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, having lately been put in possession of 
the district of Wanj-rd{ (properly, 'Wanjh-rut)*7 of Multan. This place 

in Zi-Ka*dah [the eleventh month], 647 H., by way of Ildnsi and Uboh-har, right 
across tho prosont desert tract, lie adds : When the rainy season set in, and tho 
rains of compassion fell, on the 26th of Jamadl-nl-Awwal [tho fifth month of tho 
following year], he set ont on his return by way of tho fort of Mdrut, Sarasti, and 
Hansi [page 688], and reached the capital in tho following month. See also note to 
page 823 of that work. 

45 generally known as the Lakhhi Jangal. It is described farther 

on. • 

46 Malik ghor ^dn-i-Snnkar appears to have again been placed in charge of 
the western frontiers after his kinsman, tho Ulngh Khdn-i-A^zam. became Sal|;dn. 
Tho author of the Tarikh-i-Firdz 8hah-i (who follows tho author of the T^'bQ'kdt’i- 
Nd^iri after a lapse of ninety-five years, however, but there is no contemporary writer 
between them), states, that, ** §her Khdn-i-Sunkar, who was the brother’s son of 
SaY);dn Ghivds-ud-Din. Balban, held chargo of all tho western frontier in the begin- 
ning of his reign, and held it up to the timo of his owu death, four or fivo years after. 
He says : This gher Khdn held charge of all the western frontier, Sundm, Lohowar 
[Ldhor], Debdl-pdr, and other fiefs exposed to the Mughal inroads. See note 
farther on. 

41 Miscalled “ Beejnot,^* in tho maps. There is another place called Wanjh-rut, 
in Upper Sind, near the western channel of the Hakfd and tho old bed of the Bidh, 
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is^ now in the midst of the desert, in the Bah&wal-plir state, but, at the 
period referred to, it was the chief place of a district on the banks of the 
HakrA, extending upwards towards Ut^ohh, but, chiefly, along its right 
or east banks. Multan had been already taken possession of by' one of 
the Sultan’s Maliks, the feudatory of Saras ti, who had marched down 
the B&ri Do4bah frpm the direction of Labor. 

The author of the ** repeatedly mentions the 

river Biah up to the time when his history closes, and, perhaps, it will 
not be amisa^ state briefly what he says. 

I have mentioned that Malik * Izz-ud-Din, Balhan-i-Ka.^lii KbSn 
had attempted to recover Multan from Malik ^er Klian-i-Sunkar,^^ 
when the author was there in 643 H. (1250 A. D.) The latter had, 
some time before, wrested Multan out of the liauds of the Karlu gh 
Turks, who had compelled Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, to surrender it to 
them. After Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban had withdrawn from Multai^ 
Malik Sher Khan marched against ITc^qhh. At this time Malik ’Izz-ud- 
Din, Balban, was absent at Nag-awr, or “ Nagor,” and' ho at onco 
hastened from thence towards U'chohli to endeavour to save it; and, 
thinking that Malik Rhor Khan would take into consideration that they 
were both servants of the same sovereign, and would abandon his designs 
upon Ifoiahh, he presented liiinsclf in his camp ; but Malik Sher Ehan, 
who appears to have known that ho was a traitor at heart, detained him 
as a prisoner until he consented to surrender the place. This ho did, 
and had to retire to Nag-awr again. The author says that, with I7ch(^h 
given up to him, all Sind camo under Malik Sher IQidn’s sway. Now, 
the route from Nag-awr to D'ehf^h led across the llakra, and through 
the vast tract at present chiefly desert; bnt Malik ’Izz-iul-Din, Balban 
and liis following do not appear to Lave had any difliculty, cither in 
going or coming, with regard to water or forage,*^ 

and which was inoladod in the same district, which extended from the Bikanir 
border to the hanks of the Hakrd, and the first ziamgd place appears to havo boon 
its chief town. 

43 In the ** Mnimal-i-Fa^ih-i,’* under the events of the year 648 H. (1250 A. D.) 
it is stated, that, in that same year, ghor Khan-i-Snrikar retook Mnltdn from the 
Miiglials, and ousted a rival Malik of tho Dihli Court, who was disaffected, and 
intriguing with tho Mughals, from and that, soon after, ho had himsolf to 

retire to the urdd of Mangu Kd’an, while his rival went to Hulakd. MultaTfVas 
retaken from tho Karlugha, who wero for some time vassals of the Mughals, Tho 
** disaffected Malik,’’ of course, refers to ’Izz-ud-Diu, Balban-i-Kashld Khan. 

The year 648 H. commenoed on the 4lh April, 1250 A. D. 

40 Ndg-awr then formed an important fiof and province of the DihH empire, 
which Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kasb1u Khan was allowed to hold, as well as 
Sind and Mnlt&n. Its dependencies adjoined those of iTohchh and Multdn on the 
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In Shawwdl, 650 H. (January, 1253 A. D.), Sultan Nd§ir-ud-Dm, 
Mal^mdd Shdh, set out from Dihli with his forces in the direction of 
Ldhor, with the intention of marching to Multan and Uoh»ih, in order 
to recover them from Malik Slier Khan, and restore them to Malik 
*Izz-nd-Din, Balban. Malik Sher Khan was the kinsman of the Ulugh 
Shan-i-A’zam, and this movement against him was the first step in a 
plot which was then on foot, to overthrow the power of the Ulu^ Shan- 
i-A’zam, and remove him from the court. The forces marched from 
Dihli by Kaithal, because the feudatories of Buda’un, BhMnah, and other 
parts, were to join with their contingents. The troops reached the banks 
of the Biah, but, as the conspirators had succeeded in getting the Ulugh 
!Khan-i-A’zam banished to his fiefs of Hansi and the Siwalikh territory, 
the Sultan, who was a mere tool in their hands, marched back with 
them to Dihli in the first month of the following year. * 

i Towards the close of that year the Sultan again put his forces in 
motion for the purpose of securing Uol^h and Multan. On reaching 
the banks of the Biah, a force was despatched towards Tabarhindah, 
another of Malik Sher Khan’s fiefs ; but he, leaving those places in the 
hands of his dependents, had retired towards Turkistdn, to proceed to 
the presence of the Great Ka’an, Maiigu Khan ; and those provinces 
were taken from Malik Sher Khan’s dependents, and entrusted to the 
charge of Malik Arsalan Khan, Saujar-i-Qhast ; and the Sultan again 
retired from the banks of the Biah, beyond which the forces did not 
move, and returned to Dihli. 

About 653 A. H., the traitor, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, (1255 
A. D,), was again placed in charge of Uchchh and Multan, apparently. 


west. Gan any one imagine it would have been possible or dosirablo to Have hold 
Mnltdn, iTohohh, and Nag-awr, with a howling waterless desert between, and thoso 
districts also half a desert, with the principal river dried np, and two others merged 
into one, and thns rendering another vast tract desolate ? 

Nag-awr, at the period in question, was generally hold by a separate feudatory, 
but Tzz-ud-Din, Balban, possessed great interest with tho rulers of the Shamsi 
dynasty, to whom he was related by marriage, having espoused a lady of the family 
of Sulj;&u I-yal-timish. Ho rebelled several times, and yet his conduct was passed 
over, and he was again and again restored to favour, as may be seen from tho 

In Akbar Badshah*s reign, Nag-awr was one of tho two western snrkdrs of tho 
Ajmir fdhahs and Bikanir, of which Jasal-mir was only a mahdll or sub-district, was 
another aarhdr of Ajmir. Even in that day, when some of tho rivers bad greatly 
changed, and a great deal of desert intervened between Nag-awr and the Multan 
fdhaht it contained thirty-ono mahdllSj and yielded a revenue of 40,389,830 dams, 
equal to 1,009,743 r&plSf o^ upwards of ton lakhs. It is now a dependency of Jodh* , 
piir in the territory of Maf-wap. 
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to connteraci the deBigns of Malik Sher in going to the piesence 
of Mangd the anpretne ruler of the empire. With the 

assistanoe of Malik Shams-nd-Din, MnlGAmmad, the Kurati who held 
the fief of Hir&t, and other parts adjacent, as a vassal of the Ma^^s— 
and heayy was their yoke — and through him, be tendered allegiance 
to Eul&kd then in T-r^n-Zamin on the part of bis brother 

Mangd K&*dn, and requested that a §hahnah or Commissioner should 
be sent to U'ohqhh. This was done, and the Nd-in, Sail, or Sdlin, also 
written San,^ was sent thither at the head of a body of Mughal troops 
in 664 A. H. (1256 A. D.). 

In 655 H. (1257 A. D.)^^ Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ka^1d Shan, 
who, with the troops of ITohobh and Multan,^^ was then on the banks of 
the Bidh, advanced up the do-ahah in order to efPect a junction with 
other dii^ffected Maliks of the Dihli kingdom.^* Having united, they 
pushed on to Man^dr-pur, Knhram, and Samdnah, their object being to# 
seize upon Dilili if they could.^^ The Ulu^ !Qian-i-A’^m, who had 
again regained the greatest power in the state, moved against them at 

60 See i»reoeding note, and ** Tabak^i-i-N£?iri,’* pages 786 and 860. 

6t In this word, as in many others, the letters * r* and ^2* are interchangeable. 

68 According to some other writers, in the preceding year. 

63 The reason why Malik ’Izz<ad-Din, Balban^i-Kashld Khan was able to hold 
these places, although at the same time in open rebellion against his sOYoreign, the 
Bnh&n of Dihli, was, beoanse I/ chch h and Mnltan, and their dependencies, chiefly, lay 
mit of the Blah and Hakf^, and hetweefi the latter and the ^b-i>Sind or Indus, whioh 
then flowed much nearer to Mnltan, and farther west and beyond the Rawi and 
Ohin-&b. Both strongholds, likewise, lay in the same do-dbah or delta, the Sind- 
S&gar Do-&bah, and this rendered them liable to attack from the Mnghals ooming 
downwards from the direction of the Koh-i-Jiid, Namak-Sar, o.r Salt Range, in the 
eame do-dbahj whioh was in the possession of the Mnghals. The fact that Malik 
IJasan, the $4rldght evaonated Mnltan immediately on the Mnghals approaching the 
banks of the Ab-i*Sind to attack IT chchh in 643 H., and retired precipitately into 
Sind, to Siw-istdn and the sea coast, confirms this. To do so, he did not take boat, 
on the Ab-i-Siud, or he might have been captured, hi# ho embarked on the Bidh or 
Sind B4d, below the oonflnence of the three other rivers of the Panj-db with it, and 
from it got into the Hakrd or Wahindah, and by it reached the neighbourhood of 
Bakhar, and subsequently Lower Sind. 

eWhen Ahd-l-Fa^l wrote, Mnltdn was in the Bdri Do-dbah, and I Tohohh in the 
district known as Berdn-i-Panj-Nad, or Extra Panj-Ab or Panch Nad, that is, lying 
ou either side of the united five rivers below their junction. 

64 Inolnding Malik ]Kntlu||^ Khdn, who had married the mother of Snltdu Nd^ir* 
nd»Din, Mabmiid ghdh, who had rebelled against that Saltdn in 653 H. (1255 A. D.), 
and coined money in his own name, hence he is not allowed to appear in the list of 
the SuUdn’s Maliks. He, too, was a Turk, not a ** Pathdn.” See “ Tabakdt-i-Ndfiri ** 
pages 673 and 703. Also the 8ociety*8 ** Transactions,*’ for 1889, page 226. 

*6 See ” Tsbak4t-i-Ndfiri,” page 786. 
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the head of the Salt&a’e forces. They managed, however, to giro him 
tho slip when within ten huroh of them; for, having fellow traitors 
within the walls of the capital, who offered to open the gates to them, 
they made a forced march of one hundred hwroh in the space of two days 
and a half, and reached it on the evening of the Thursday. The Ulugh 
]Q|4n-i-A’|ptm had, in the meantime, received intimation of these doings, 
and he set out in pursuit of them. In the interim the traitors^ within 
had been secured ; and Malik ’lzz-ud*Din, Balban, and his confederates 
found the walls manned and gates closed ready for a vigorous defence 
when they perambulated the place on the evening in question. On the 
Friday morning, the Sultan’s forces under the Ulu^ Khian-i-A’zam 
having appeared upon the scene, the insurgents took to flight ; and Malik 
’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, being deserted by the troops of Uohohh and Multin 
in their precipitate flight, was left with only about 200 or 300 followers. 
Me, however, succeeded in effecting his escape. This was in Jamddi-ul- 
Akhir of the year above mentioned (July, 1257 A. D.). 

At this time, the I^d-in Sail or Salin or Sari, having entered the 
territory east of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, reached l/oh^hh, and Malik 
’Izz-ud-Diu, Balban, had to join his camp. After this the Mughal leader 
despatched the Kurat Malik, Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, who had to 
accompany him on this expedition whether he liked it or not, to occupy 
Multan;*^ and the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Balia- ul-Hakh wo-d-Din, Zakariya, 
who appears, in the absence of a settled government, to have been the 
chief authority there, or, at least, the person possessing the most in- 
fluence, had to pay down 100,000 dinars to save the place from being 
sacked. The fortifications are said to have been dismantled by Sail’s 
command, and a Turk mamluk or slave of Malik Sharas-ui-Din, Muham- 
mad, the Tajzlk Kurat feudatory of Hirat and Ghur, Qhingiz Khan, by 
name, was made Hakim of Multau.^7 

Both Malik Sher Kban-i-Suiikar, and Malik Jalal-ud-DIn, Mas’iid 
Shah, brother of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Malimfid Shah, ruler of Dihli, 
• 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, was probably ashamod to accompany those infidels 
tliitber to tho presence of the Shaikh, therefore, the Tajzik Karat Malik of Hirat 
and Ghur was made tho means of commanication. 

W I hope this Ohingiz Khdn will not be mistaken by the archaeological experts 
for Timar'Chi, the Mngh^i the Chingiz or Great Khan, because history states that he 
did not coin money ; while the coins, if they may bo so called, of his immediate suc- 
cessors were hdli^ts or ingots. Many of those petty Musalman rulers, who were 
reduced to vassalage by the Mughals, like Malik ^asan, the ^arld^, and Shams-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, the Kurat, had to pitt the names of these infidels ” on their coins. 
See Thomas’s ** Path4n Kings of Dehli,” pages 91—98. Neither ^asan, nor his son, 
Nsfir-ud-Dia, Muhammad were very powerful monarohs.” See also ** Te<bahat-i- 
Na^iri/’ Tnuislation, pages 781, 859-883, and 1138—1132 for an account of them. 
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who had gone to the presence of Mangd Kd’dn, and had been honourably 
received, were also permitted to return ; and the latter was allowed to 
hold the province of Ldhor, independent of Dihli, as a vassal of the 
Mngbals. but he did not long retain it. 

It is stated in another history^®, that, after settling the affairs of 
I/ohchh and Multan, Sail marched towards Labor, which was then in 
the possession of Kuret Eban, or Khwan as it is written in the original, 
and that Sail entered into an accommodation with this person, on the 
payment of 30,000 dindrsy 30 kharwdrs of soft fabrics, and 100 captives ; 
and that, after this, the Kurat Malik of Hirat and Ghur, Shams-ud-Din, 
Muliammad, who, as tho vassal of the Mughals, had to accompany the 
Nd-in with his contingent and was probably quite weary of acting against 
his co-religionists on tlie side of the Mughal infidels, left the Nd-ln, 
Sail, and retired towards Qhdr. 

This person, Kuret Khan, who was in possession of Labor, does not 
appear, however, to have been, a feudatory of tho Dihli kingdom;^® and 
the city of Labor was in ruins, or in a very ruinous state, it having been 
sacked and depopulated and destroyed by the Mughals in 639 H. (12 tl- 
42 A. D.). After that time, tho ruins were occupied by tho Khokhars, 
a powerful Jat tribo. These people have always been mistaken for 
Qakhays (by those who knew no difference between them), and tho 
Gakhays for Khokhars. 

A great army was assembled at the capital for the purpose of mov- 
ing against the Mughal invaders and the traitor, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban, but serious disturbances broke out in the hill tracts of Mewat 
and parts adjacent, that had first to he quelled. Respecting this, the 
author of the “Tabakdt-i-Nasiri*' says, at page 850; “Nevertheless, 
it was impossible to chastize that sedition by reason of anxiety conse- 
quent on the appearance of the Mu gh al army, which continued to harass 
the frontier tracts of tho dominions of Islam, namely, tho territory of 
Sind, Labor, and the line of the Bidh until, at this period, emissaries 
of Khurdsan, coming from tho side of ^Irak,*from Ilulau [or Hulakti], 
the Mughal, had arrived in the neighbourhood of the capital.** 

These emissaries had not come on Hulaku’s part, but respecting a 
matrimonial alliance mentioned at page 859 of the “ Tabakdt-i-Nasiri.** 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, who then ruled over the tkitisfh of 

6S « Tho Mnjtnal-i-Fa?ih-l.** 

G9 There is a Malik named Ta]-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khdn, among the fonda- 
tories of Dihli, hat ho had novor been in oharge of L&hor according to the “ TabB|:4t- 
i-Nd^iri.” See page 756. 

^ Hod tho Bidh been dry, they could easily have passed the frontier, but it was 
an unfordable river in the direction here referred to. 
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Banidn in the was desirons of giving a daughter of his in 

marriage to the son of the Uln^ Khan-i-A’zam, and an agent had been 
sent to him by the Uln^ Khan-i-A*mm agreeing to his request. As 
Malik Ndsir-ud-Din, Muhammad, was a vassal of the Murals, at that 
time, and as Hulakd Khan, the ruler of F-ran Zamin on behalf of 
his brother, the Great Ka’an, Mangu, was therefore the Malik's irnme* 
diate superior, the Malik had deemed it necessary to send the agent of 
the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam to Hulaku Khan to obtain his sanction for 
tho proposed alliance. It was this Karliigh emissary who had arrived 
along with the agent of the Ulugh Khan at this juncture, and with him 
had come a Mughal ^ahnah, or Commissioner, resident in Malik Nasir- 
nd-Din, Muhammad’s territory, probably to spy out the nakedness of 
the land. Advantage was taken of the arrival of these emissaries, who 
were detained for a time at some distance from tho capital.®* The Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam set out at the head of the troops, and making forced 
marches, suddenly and unexpectedly entesed tho hill tracts of MewAt, 
and attacked the rebels Hitli vigour and effect. The rebellion was crush- 
ed, the rebels severely punished, and the forces returned to Uihli. The 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam advised the Sultan to give these emissaries 
a public reception; and so they wore conducted with great pomp 
and parade to the Sultan’s presence, and 200,000 footmen well armed, 
and 50,000 cavalry fully equipped in defensive armour, besides numer- 
ous war elephants, were assembled for them to behold and report on 
when they returned into Khurasan. This stroke of policy had the 
desired effect ; and the author says : ‘‘ Ilulaii [ Hulaku] sent orders to 
the Mughal forces under the standard of Sari [Sail], the Nu-in, saying : 
*If tho hoof of a horse of your troops shall have entered the dominions 
of the Sultan,®^ the command unto you is this, that all four feet of such 

61 He was the son of tho lato Malik, Saif-ud-Dm, Qasan, tho l^arlugh, who had 
posseasod himself of Multan shortly before the Mughals invested ITohchh in 613 H. 

6* At a placo called Baruta^^ See Translation,” page 851, note 8. 

68 The Ulugh ^an-i-A’zam had a body of 3,000 Afghans, horse and foot, along 
with him in this expedition, the first time they are mentioned by a contemporary 
historian as in tho service of any of tho fondatories of the Dihli kingdom. They 
were only now become sufilciontly n amorous to take service under the Muhammadan 
nobles of the Dihli state. The territories north, west, and south of their mountain 
home— I am referring to “ the Afghanistan.” as described in my “ Notes ” on those 
parts, not to the Afghan state-— were either in the possession of tho Mughals, who 
were infidels, or their vassals, who groaned under their yoke, like Na?ir-ud-Din, the 
(arlugh, above referred to. 

6t This, of course, only refers to tho country east of the Bi£h, for tho Mughals 
or their vassals were in possession of all west of that river at the period in question, 
and had been for some time, a fact which Indian history compilers (up to date), do 
not appear to have been cognizant of. 
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horse be lopped off.’ Snob like seonrity did the Most High God miraou* 
lonsly vouchsafe unto the kingdom of Hinddst&n through the feliciiy 
attending the rectitude of the Plugh-Ehani counsels.” 

All these facts show, that, at the period in question, the Bidh still 
flowed in its old bed, and that the Sutlaj river had not united with it. 
The writer of the article on the Lost River ” in the Calcutta Review, 
however, again quoting the “ T^baVat-i-Na^iri ” from Elliot’s “ Histori* 
aus,” in reference to the investment of l/ohqhh, says, that, when he 
[Sult&n ’AU-ud-Din, Mas’dd §hah] arrived on the banks of the Biyah 
the infidels raised the siege of Uchh,’’ and that, ** here the allusion is to 
the united streams. The Satlej is not mentioned although the writer 
was with the army, that river having become merged into the Biydh.”®** 
Here again the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri *’ is not correctly quoted, and the 
writer contradicts what ho mentioned before from that work. It was 
only after the Dihli troops had crossed the Bidh, and moved towards the 
Bawah or Rdwi of Ldhor, and^were marching down the left or east bank 
of the latter river, in the Bari Do-abah, botv^en that river and the 
Bidh, and the troops wore approaching Uc^-^h from the northwards, 
that the Mu g l ^a ls, who had been repulsed in a recent assault, in which 
they had lost one of their famous leaders, finding their line of retreat 
threatened, raised the investment and “retired in three divisions.” 
In no instance throughout the “ Taba^dt-i-Nd^iri ” is such a river as 
the Sutlaj referred to ; and I totally fail to see what proof the writer 
of the article has to show that the author “ makes allusion to the united 
streams,” when no such river as the Sutlaj is mentioned in his work,^^ 
nor in any history of that period. 

6$ Mr. B. D. Oldham, too, in his recent paper previously alluded to, appears to 
have been unaware that the Blah flowed near to Multan at this period, or at least ha 
does not refer to it as if he had been aware of tho fact ; and at this period no 
Haiidri or Ghdrah, miscalled the Sutlaj, existed. Tho Sutlaj was then a tributary 
of the Hakra, and flowed much farther to the east. See note 67. 

M What call it now” is no criterion of its correctness ; and the writer in 
the Calcutta Review (page 11) himself says, that, “ Tho modern term Satlej is rarely 
if ever used, except by those who have been brought into contact with Europeans.” 
Tl^o ” modem term^*^ too, is at least as old as the A’in-i-Akbari. 

It will perhaps be well to state, to make the subject clear, that, as long as the 
Sutlaj or ghattlnj flowed in its own separate bed, that is, before it and the Bidheboth 
left their respective channels and united into one river, tho Sutlaj was a tributary of 
the Hakfd or Wahindah. After the junction of the two rivers for a time, they both 
lost their old names, but, having again soon after separated, tho Sutlaj returning te 
its old channel, they flowed apart for about one hundred huroh, equal to about one 
hundred and seventy-five miles, and again took their old names of Bidh and Sutlaj. 
After this, in the last century only, they again united, and lost their old naraes once 
suwe^ and from that time have flowed In one channel, both having deserted their 
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When the BUlh and Sntlaj finally nnited their waters, it was not 
that the Sntlaj fiowed in the bed of the Bi&h, but both left their old 
beds and nnited midway, as their deserted channels remain to show. 
Moreover, after their junction, both rivers lost their names, and thence- 
forward they were known as the Haii&ri, Nili, or Gh4rah.^ If the Bi&h 
had left its old bed, and had moved from thirty-five to forty miles fur- 
ther eastwards, thus still more reducing the Dihli territory, the author 
would certainly have mentioned such a fact, but, as the Sutlaj did not 
then exist in that part, being then a tributary of the Hakf&, it is by no 
means strange that it is never mentioned in bis work. The author does 
not mention the Hakfa, nor the Qbitang, nor the Qbin-ab, nor the Ghag- 
ghar, but that, too, is no proof that they did not exist, for we know that 
they did. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban’s march upwards along the banks of the 
Bidh in 655 H,, is also considered a proof that the two rivers, the “ Biyab,” 
and the “ Satlej,” had united, or rather that the “ Satlej had merged 
into the Biydh;” but I have already mentioned, at page 174, why Malik 
’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, took the route in question. The extracts I have 
given from the “ Tabakdt-i-Na^iri ” clearly show, that, up to the period 
its author wrote, namely, up to 658 H. (1259 A. D.), the Biah had not 
left its old bed ; and, furthermore, it is certain that it still continued 
to flow in its old bod for more than one hundred and fifty-seven years 
after the investment of l/chohh by the Mughals. up to the time of the 
invasion of India by Amir Timur, the Gurgan, in 801 H. (1397-98 A. D.), 
as I shall presently show ; and, moreover, there are people still living, 

ancient beds. The names of the river while nnited were Machhd-Wdh, Haridri, 
Pand, Nurni, Nili, Ghallu-Ghdrah, and Ghdrah, the two last being only applied to 
the lower part of the stream, after the final junction. See the account of the Sntlaj 
farther on. 

About the only writer who describes the Haridri or Ghdrah correctly and in a 
few words is Elphinstone, who says (Yol. 1, p. 32), respecting Bahdwalpur: ^'The 
river winds much at this place, *and is very muddy, bnt the water, when cleared, is 
excellent. It is here called the Gharra, and is formed by the joint streams of the 
Hyphasis or fieyah, and Hyandrus or Sutledge.” 

^7 Abd-l-Fazl, in the A’in-i-Akbari, calls it Ghdrah, Haridri, or Nurni. The 
pand or pandah refers to a minor branch described further on, but not to be con- 
fonn^d with the high bank of the old channel of the Sutlaj farther east, which in 
the dialect of the people of that part is called dan^ah. 

^ There lately died in the village of Phoki in the Montgomery (the old ** Goo- 
garia**) district, an old Jaf named Bagh Mall, who, aooording to a Ldhor paper, 
which gave an account of him a little while before, had reached the advanced age of 
118 years, having been bom in A. D. 1770. The account says : — “ Though so old, Bagh 
Mall can atill walk about, and goes as far as the village well, about 100 yards or so, 
and also to the village dharmala every day. His vision is a good deal impaired, and 
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who remember the time when the Bidh first deserted its ancient bed, 
and the Satlaj finally left its last independent channel, now known to 
the people as the “ Great pan^ah,” and the two united and formed the 
Haridri, Nili, or Gharah as they now flow. 

I certainly fail to see that because the Tartar chief, Kadar ** [a Mu- 
ghaly I presume, and Mughals are not Tartars, although both are branches 
of the Turks] “ came with an army from the Jud mountain in 696 A. H 
(A. D. 1296) and crossed the Jhclam, Beyah, and Satladar (Satlej) ’’ 
[which the writer just before said had “ merged into the Biyah ” fifty- 
two years previously, when the army marched from Dihli to relieve 
ITohqhh] and was “ defeated near Jhalandar,” therefore “ he must have 
crossed them above their junction” [the two latter, I presume, are 
meant, but three are named], The “must” here is merely to sup- 
port t'iie previous theory that the Sutlaj had united with the Bidh 
and flowed in the latter’s bed, which it never did do. This “ Tartar 
chief” could not have crossed the Sutlaj at all, to have been defeated 
near Jalhandar,^^ even after the Biah and Sutlaj had united into one 
stream and ran as it runs to this day, because, if he had crossed the 
Sutlaj from thp west to the east bank, he would have passed out of the 
Jalhandar Do-dbah, and have left Jalhandar some twenty-eight miles to 
the northward. That Do-dbah refers to the tract of country lying he- 
tween the Bfah and the Sutlaj (in whatever direction they flowed, and 
may flow), which latter river now bounds it on the south. To reach 
that Do-dbah from the Koh-i-Jud, Namak-Sar, or Salt Range, the Qbin- 
db and the Bawi would have to be crossed as well as the “ Jhelam ” and 
Beyah,” but not the ” Satladar (Satlej) ” ; and if it is a proof, because 
the Sutlaj is ” not mentioned” by the author of the “Tabakdt-i-Na^iri ” 
on the occasion of the investment of ITchchh, that it must have “ merged 
into the Biydh,” we might just as well say that it is a proof that the 
Ohin-db and Bawi had merged into the Jhilam, or some other river, 

he is rather deaf, but otherwise seems in wonderful health for his wonderful age. 
# # # His descendants number eighty persons— children, grandchildren, and 
great-grand children, — who take groat care of him. The old man’s memory is, of 
course, somewhat gone ; but as a proof of his age he says he can remember the drying 
wp of the Bias [Bi&h], which is supposed to have occurred some hundred years ago” 
Allen*B Indian Mail” January 21st, 1889. ^ 

When Wilford wrote his remarkable “Essays,” showing that he was far in 
advance of his time, and Bennell published his “ Memoir on a Map of Hindoostan,” 
in 1788, the Bi6h and Sutlaj had not yet united and formed the Hari&rf, Nili, or 
Gh&rah, but they did so very shortly after. 

09 Abd-l-Fa^l always writes it J&landhar. The Survey account I shall presently 
refer to has the name as above. The correct name of tliis do-dhah is Bist-Jalhandar, 
|md it was ilso known as Behir-Wti. 
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since they are not mentioned in the case of this Tartar ” invasion, 
which was one of the numerous inroads of the Mughals into the Panj-4b 
territory. 

1 may mention here, that, when the Mirza, Pir Muhammad, son of 
Jahdn-gir, son of Amir Timdr, in Rabi*-ul-Awwal, 800 H. (December, 
1397 A. D.), crossed the Ab-i-Sind or Indus and invested ITohohh as the 
Nd-iu, Mangdtah had done in 643 H., reinforcements under Tdj-ud-Din, 
Mubammad, tho Na’ib of Sarang Khan, who was then governor of the 
provinces of Labor and Multan, were despatched to the succour of 
Uohohh. Pir Muhammad, obtaining information of this, raised the in- 
vestment of that place, and marched to meet Tdj-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
whom he fell upon on the banks of the Biah, and overthrew him. He, 
with difficulty, re-crossed the river, but, in so doing, lost a number of 
his men, who, in their hurry to escape, throw themselves into the Biah 
and were drowned. Having efFooted tho passage, Taj-ud-Din Muham- 
mad retired precipitately towards Multan, which he succeeded in reach- 
ing, but was closely followed by the Mu g fials, who invested him therein. 
To effect these movements, if tho Biah and Sutlaj had united, both 
pursuer and pui*sued would have liad to cross tho Ghdrahy but thoy had 
not yet united. Tho Raw! still flowed east of Multan and united with 
the Biah, which still flowed in its own bed ; but, tho Qbin-db, having 
separated from the Rawi and Biah, and altered its course more towards 
the west, passed Multan on the west instead of the east, and thus Mul- 
tan was in the Rachan-ab Do-abah, and l/ohchh in tho Bist-Jalhandar, 
instead of the Sind Sagar, while at present, consequent on other changes 
in tho courses of the rivers, Multan is in tho Bari Do-abab, and IJohohh 
has long since been shut out of tho Do-ibahs altogether. 

So much for the Biah and Sutlaj having merged into one before the 
investment of Hohohh in 643 H. 

The old bed of the Hakra can be traced much farther south-west 
than “ Kururwalla, in Lat. 29°, 63', Long. 73°, 63'.” It can bo traced 
down to the sea coast of Siivd, as I have here traced it. 

The writer of the article in the “ Calcutta Review ” has also stated, 
that the upper part of the Hakra “ is called Botm^ which is probably a 
corruption of Batroda or Satriida, tho old name of the Satlej*^® [in tfce 
“Tartar invasion” ho called it the “ ”]. “Hakra,” he con- 
tinues, appears to be the modified form of SagarUy the letter S being 
pronounced H in Rajputana and Sindh.” It might have been added, 
that this inveterate propensity likewise prevails in Ka(hiawar.7i But, 

70 Only the Sutlaj was not tho Hakra, but merely one of its tributaries. Soe tho 
notice of the Hakr^ farther ou. 

71 Lieut. A. H. E. Boileau, of tho Hon’ble Company’s Bengal Engineers, in his 

X 
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how comes it that the in HakpA is changed into *g*? The name 
Sigarah (or Shdgarah in some MSS.) is as old as the time when Al* 
Mas’ddi wrote, as will appear farther on.'^^* 

He also says that the Satlej when it abandoned the western 
Naiwal [Nd’e Wall, the eastern and western, are names of old channels 
in which, in ancient times, the Sutlaj flowed] entered the valley of the 
Biyas. * * * At this time [the siege of l/ohcljh in 643 H.] tWefore, 
took place the first junction between the rivers, and their combined 
streams were henceforth known as the Beyah.** What is the difference ? 
and what name may it have previously borne it it was only henceforth 
called the “ Beyah ** ? 

This, however, is nothing less than a contradiction on the writer’s 
part of his own previous and succeeding statements. He must have 
meant to say, or ought to have said, that, after their junction, whenever 
and wherever that might have happened, they lost their respective 
names, and were henceforth called Hariari, Nili, or Gh&rah ; and, in 
any case, the Sutlaj never entered the valley of the Biah, nor did 
the Biah enter the valley of the Sutlaj, because the tracts through 
which the Biah flows after leaving the hills, and a goodly por- 
tion of which I have myself traversed, and that through which the 
united streams now flow, is perfectly flat from thoir point of junction. 
The right or western bank of the old bed of the Biah, like that of 
other rivers of this part, is much the highest, and forms the eastern 
side of the groat central plateau separating the valley in which it flowed 
from the valley of the Rawi, and forms the greater part of the Ganjf 
B4r. described in the account of the two rivers farther on ; and beyond 
this high bank the Biah could not possibly pass, unless it had risen 
some forty feet to do so. The old bed of the latter river lies some 
thirty miles on the average farther west than the united stream, the 
Hariari, Nili, or Gharah. The Sutlaj and liiih met half way, so to speak, 
both leaving their old beds, and formed a new ono for a short distance, 
but they soon separated, and did not unite again until low down in the 
south-west part of the Multan district, as will be described in its proper 

** Peraonal Narrative** says, that “the Bhatee borderers substitute a guttural hh in 
place of s, as *^bulthtee** for “titsf«e;** o for a [for as a final letter, as in 
Bind] ; and sh for s/* etc. Tod, on the other hand (as in the extract above, which 
is really from him), says the natives of these parts cannot pronounce the sibilant, 
so that * 0 ’ is commuted into 

7S Sdgar is the Sanskrit for * ocean,* *8ea,* etc., and it is still known as the 
Sind-S&gar near the sea coast. Tod calls it the “ Sankra,** which is another form 
of the name ; and it is called the Sankrah in the treaty entered into by N^ir Shahj. 
and Mnbammad gh&h, Badsh&h of Dihlf, when ceding all the territory west of it to 
the Persians. The substance of that treaty is given farther on. 
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place. It was only towards the close of the last century that they 
again united, again lost their respective names, formed a new river and 
a fresh bed, and commenced to flow as at present. 

The writer also states that, “ the application of the name Satlej to 
the stream below its confluence is a modern innovation, and is not to be 
found in old writings, Hindd or Mohammedan.*' In this he is perfectly 
correct. It was stated by Abd-l-Fazl in the A*in-i-Akbari nearly thi’eo 
centuries ago, that, after the junction of the two rivers they both lose 
their names, and the united streams are known as the Pand, or Dandali, 
Haridri, and Ndrni, and lower down, as the Gharah or Ghara (both 
modes of writing being correct).** Then quoting Tod, the Review writer 
says, “ Tod, in his “ Annals of Rajast’han,** says, that the Bhatti tradi- 
tions say the Qarrah is always called Beah. To this day, the river below 
Pirozpur is known to the boatmen as Biyah [sic] or Oarrafl. The 
modern term Satlej is rarely if ever used, except by those who have 
been brought into contact with Europeans. *’^2 

I may add that the boatmen never call it “ Satlej,’* nor Siitlaj 
hehw the confluence of the two rivers, and that, more correctly speaking, 
we might say that the Sutlaj unites with the Biali, instead of the Bidh 
uniting with the Sutlaj. The Sutlaj was the interloper, and its entering 
the channel of the Bidh at Loh or Loh-Wal temporarily, caused the 
Bidh to desert its ancient channel altogether. 

Before closing these remarks upon the article in the “ Calcutta 
Review,** I would point out what appears so very contradictory in the 
writer’s statements. At page 10 he says, that, “ when the Sultan (*Ala- 
ud-Din, Mas’tid Shah), reached the banks of the Beyah, the Mughals 
raised the siege of (Jchh,” and that the allusion is to the united 
streams, the Satlej having become merged into tho Beyah,”' Now, after 
stating that “ the Satlej is an interloper, and tho Beydh tho original 
stream,” which last statement is undoubtedly correct, ho says that “ tho 
Satlej is no other than the Hakra or Naewal”; that “theAbohar” 
was the last which deserted its bed in the first half of tho thirteenth 
century ; that, although they met at Hariki Pattan [Hari ke Patan — Tho 
Perry of Hari] in 1593, they have only flowed in the same bed since 

■» 

^ Tod in hig “ Rajagt’han,” says, note page 262, Vol II, that ** The Gorah is 
ioyariahly called the Behah in the chronicle [which ho is supposed to bo quoting]. 
Gharah, or Gharra, is so called, in all probability, from the mud (gar) suspended in 
its waters. The Gharah is composed of the waters of the Behah and Sutlej." 

Q4r4 ( *;^)> not “ gar" is mud in Hindi, but Headed and prepared for pottery 

or building, but the name of the river is Ghallu-Gharah ( ) and Gh&raht 

See notes 66 and 67. 
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1706”; and that “since then the lands on the banks of the old 
becagie waste.”^* 

If these last statements are correct, then the former one, that, 
when the Moghals raised the siege of Uohchh in 1246 A. D., ^Hhe^ 
allusimi is to the united streams^ the Satlej having become merged into the 
Biydh,^* is incorrect ; as must likewise be the statements, that, after this 
siege of Uohqhh, ** armies marching from Dehli to Multan were obliged to 
abandon the direct route by Marot, in consoguence of the disappearance of 
the Hahra” which we are now told “ is no other than the Satlej or 
Naewal;^' and that afterwards, they always took the road by Ahohar 
and Ajodhan,'' must be equally wrong, since the writer adds, that “ the 

74 Mirzd Shih J;Iusain, tho Arghun Mnghal raler of Sind, after gaining possessten 
of I fcfach h in 931 Ti. (1524-25 A. D.}, and dostroying its defences, marched from 
thence towards Maltan, and reached tho banks of tho Ghurali ; and tho Lang&h Jafs 
of Multan took post on tho banks, and thoro awaited his attack. 

This clearly shows that tho Eiah and Sutlaj had then, in Mirz4 ghdh QuBain’s 
day, already united above Firuz-pur, and become tho llaridri, Dandah, or Ndmi, as 
afterwards described by Abu-bFazl. But they soon separated again, and each re- 
sumed its former name, tho only difference being that an intermediate, but very 
minor branch remained, called the Pandah. After flowing apart for about one 
hundred huroh, they again united and formed the Gharah, as described in note 66, 
page 178, and in tho notice of tho rivers farther on $ for, until they again united in 
the south-western part of the then Multan territory of tho Lang&h Jats, there was 
no Gharah. The latter, however, was not then as it snbsequently became, and now 
is, because it then passed some miles cast of the site on which Bah^wal-pdr BOW 
stands, and also east of l/ch^h, to unite with the Ab-i-Sind, or Indus. 

Mirzi Sll&h Pusain, moreover, is slated to have made peace with the Langah 
jmler of Multfin, on the stipulation, that tho Gharah, in fuiuro, should form the 
boundary between tho Multan territory and Sind, and that all to the southwards of 
the Gb&rah should belong to Sind. The point where the two rivers again united 
after flowing apart, will bo found in tho account of Ibrahim Husain Mirzd’s capture 
farther on. 

It is further mentioned that Mfrz& ghah pusain attacked tho fortress of Dir-£war 
(since bedomethe chief stronghold of tho Da’ud-putrdfli chiefs of Bahdwal-pdr), which 
through W* and 'r* being interchangable in theso parts, is also called at times 
Dil-twar and Dir-dwal, and that ho had to tako a month’s supply of grain and water 
fiuffioient for his forces along with him, becauso it was Bituated in a desort tract, so 
that even the birds of the air wore afraid to glanco at it.” This place is close to 
the west bank of the deserted Hakfa or Wahindah, about fifty miles south-south- 
west of Bahdwal-pdr. This statement also shows that tho Sutlaj had thou ceased 
to be a tributary of the Hakfa as it had hitherto been, and that by the Sutlaj uniting 
with the Bl&h, both rivers, under the new names of Gharah, etc., had become tribu- 
taries of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. 

The above information 1 may mention is from Mfr Ma’sdm of Bakhar, the 
historian of Sind, who wrote as far back os near tho close of the reign of Akbar 
Bsdgj^&h. 
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western branch of the Naewal was the last of the channels connected with . 
the Hahra which, at this time (about 1220 A* D.) finally ceased to 
for the investment of l/ohchh occurred twenty-fivo years after this last 
iUiannel acoording to that statement, finally ceased to flow 


My geographical and historical information concerning the Bidh, 
the Sutlaj, and the ancient Hakrd or Wahindah, and its tributaries, and 
concerning the other nvers of the Panj4b, differs considerably from that 
contained in the article^ in the ‘‘Calcutta Review,” but it agrees gener- 
ally as to the “ Lost River ” itself ; and, in justice to the writer, it 
mijat be allowed that ho was one of the first, in the present day, to call 
prominent attention to the fact that tho Hakra did once run through 
the so-called “ Indian desert,” which appeared almost to have been 
forgotten. 

A good deal of my information is taken from a geographical work, 
the result of a personal survey, by a well read and very intelligent native 
of India of foreign descent, made previous to 1790 A. D., which was tho 
year in which his work was completed, or just six years before the time 
the writer in the Review above mentioned, in his last statement just 
quoted, says, that the Biah and Sutlaj “ first flowed in one bed ” 
Farther on I shall give some extracts from his admirable Survey record. 

Before attempting to describe tho changes which have taken place 
in {he courses of tho rivers of the Panj-ab, and the Sindhu, A'b-i-Sind, 
or Indus, and the disappearance of the Hakra or Wahindah, it will bo 
well to give a few extracts from the old Musalraan geographers and 
historians ; and although some part of what they say, is, seemingly, 
mere nonsense, we must allow for the conjectural spelling of translators 
(in cases where we have not the original works to refer to), who have 
attempted to render names, which, in tho MSS. translated, have often 
no vowel points whatever. Indeed, for geographical purposes, and 
recording proper names in general, tho ^Arabic character is, from the 
carelessness of copyists, and the nature of the cliaractcrs themselves, an 
unfortunate one, ^ 

Thus far I had written twelve years since, as a note to the investment of 
ITgllclih at page 1165 of my “ Translation of the TabakAt-i-Na?in.” I have allowed 
it to stand jast as it was then written. 

76 The Report of Lieut. J. Qt. Fife, of tho Bombay Engineers, to tho Government 
of that Presidency on the project of “restoring water to the ancient channel of the 
Indus called the Eastern Narra,” in which tho Hakya is referred to, as having oiioe 
flowed through these parts, is dated as far back as September 1852, aud Barton 
also refers to it in his work on Sind, published in 1851. 
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The geographers and geographical ^orks I propose to quote are the 
following. A^mad, son of Yahyd, son of Jabir-al-BalSsiri, who wrote his 
“ Futdb-al-Baladdn ” aboat 270 H. (883-84 A. Abti-l-^fdsim-i- 

’Ubaid-ulldb, known as Ibn !|^arddd-bih, who wrote about 275 H. (888|f 
89 A. D.), or, certainly, before 300 H. (912 A. D.). AbA-Zaid-al-Basan, 
a native of Sirdf, who appears to have written shortly after Ibn K^iirddd- 
bih ; for the writer who follows, met him at Basrah in 303 H. (9 16 A. D.), 
and seems to have compared notes with him. Abu- Hasan, snrnamed Al- 
Mas'udi, who wrote his ** Murdj-ng-Zahab wa Ma’ddin-ul- Jaudhir '' in 332 
H. (943-44 A. D.) ; Abu-Ishak-al-Istakhari,'^® who wrote between 340 and 
860 H. (961-52 and 961 A. D.). The “ Kitdb-al-Masdlik wa Mamdlik,” 
written a few years after tho preceding, and nearly about the time that 
Muhammad, Abti-l-¥[asim, son of Haukal, hence, chiefly known as Ibn 
13 au^al, wrote his “Ashkal-ul-Bildd,” whose work bears a considerable 
resemblance to the “ Masdlik wa Mamdlik ” in many places. Ibn Haukal 
completed his work in 366 (976 A. D.). He appears to have mot 

Al-Istakliari in his travels somewhere in Sind, or in tho Multan territory. 
The next in point of date is the celebrated AbA-Rihan, Muhammad, son 
of Ahmad, familiarly known as the Ustdd or Master, Bu-Rihan, surnamed 
Al-Beruni, who wrote about the year 420 H. (1028 A. D.),^^ or soon 

n Ho died in tho year 279 H. (892-93 A, D.). 

73 Ho is not called IstdkhHf** bccanso he was a native of that famous Persian 
city called Ista^ar or Pcrsepolis. The word moans a pond, lake, pr shoot of water. 
’Arabs write the name I^takhar. 

79 Ho finished his work, tho TahVik (not Tdrikh,** as in Elliot and Sachan) -ul- 
Hind by tho first day of tho yoar 423 H., which commenced on tho 18th of December, 
1031 A. D. In the year preceding, in several plaoea in his work, ho stylos it “ onr 
year,” because it was that in which his groat patron, Sultan Mas’ud, obtained tho 
restitution of his rights as the eldest son and heir of his father, and assumed the 
throne at Hir4t in the fifth month of that year.^ Ho did not compose it in “ AfgHian’- 
iatan/* nor in **the Jfghan-Iudian as Prof. B. Sachau, the editor of tho 

text and translator of tho same, assumes, becjxuso (^nzni, or Ghaz-nin or correctly, 
Ohaz-nih, but never “ 0/iaz-nff,” although inolndSd in the modern Afghan state, is 
not, and never was, included within “ the Afghanistan,” or native country of the 
Afi^ins. What that means and constitutes may be seen from my work entitled 
** }7otes on Afghanistan,” etc., page 453 to 470 ; and the world has not yet seen an 
“ Afghan-Indian Empire,’* and Sulj;4n Mahmud was a Turk, not an Afghdn. 

Some errors of a similar kind will be found in the English Preface to the ’Arabic 
text, and also an tho Prefaco to its translation by the same learned Professor. 

Abd-Bih&n was not brought to Ghaznih. under any compulsion, nor was he 
detained against his will by Sultnn Mahmdd in his dominions ; for his contemporary 
and admirer, Abd-l-Fa^l'i-BaibaVl, tells us, that ho first came to the Snltdn’s court, 

Sn the suite of the ^wdrazmf ruler, the son-in-law of the Sul);dn, and that of hia own 
accord he entered Salman Mahmud’s service. It was in the train of that conqueror, 
and that of his chief patron, Sal);an Maa'dd, that Bu-Bihdn had the opportunity of 
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after. He is extensively quoted by tbe antbor of tho JAmi*-nt-TawfiriKbi 
and by the Tandkati, but honestly so j for they both acknowledge what 
they have extracted from his “ Tahkik-ul-Hind. After him comes Abd- 
'Abdullah, Mubammad, surnamed Al-Idrisi, who wrote his work 
""“Nuzhat-ul-Mushtdk/* about the middle of the twelfth century of our 
era, about 545 H. (1160-51 A. D.). The next is Zakariya, the ?azwini, 
who wrote his “ Agdr-ul-Bilad*** a century or more after Al-Idnsi, about 
661 H. (1263 A. D.), a short time only after the siege of Uoichh by the 
Mughals, before noticed. He, however, quotes chiefly from the “ 'Ajd’ib- 
ul-IBaladdn ** of Mug’ir,®^ son of Muhalhil, the *Arab, who travelled into 
India and China in 331 H. (942-43 A. D.), and these quotations may 
really be considered to refer to tho places noticed as they existed when 
the latter wrote. Lastly, the work of Ibn-al-Wardi-al-Karghi, who wrote 
between 668 and 684 H. (1269-1285 A. D.), or about twenty years after 
the “Tabakdt-i-Nd^iri*’ was completed. 

A^mad, son op Yaisy^ AL-BALAzrRi,8^ states in* his “Futdh-ul- 
Baladdn,” that Muhammad, son of Kasim* after his conquest of Sind, 
advanced to Multan, and, that “ the Muhammadans discovered there, 
beneath tho idol-temple a Bait ten cubits in length and eight in 
breadth, containing a considerable quantity of gold.** The * Arabic word 
“ bait ** here used does not moan “ a house ** only, as some appear to 
have assumed, but it signifies also “a vault,** ** a chamber,** “recepta- 
cle,** “ repository,** and many other meanings of a similar kind, and 
here refers to a receptacle or repository for tho treasure, such as was nob 

visiting Hind, and instituting his inquiries respecting that country. Ho may have 
visited parts farther east along with the troops of those Sultans in their expeditions, 
but he appears not to have dwelt any time in those parts, except at Multan, and 
Labor — at that period tho seat of Government of tho Muhammadan territories 
recently conquered from the Hindus— and hero ho was enabled to institute his in- 
quiries (tabkikat, hence the title “ Tahkik-ul-Hind’*) respecting Hind and its people. 
He is neither called “ Biruni" as in Elliot, nor “ Alberuni" as in Sachau, but was 
entitled Al-BerM, He is not ^o entitled because of any place so called j for he was 
a native of ]^warazm, and there was no place so called in that country. Being a 
foreigner, or rather a stranger — for, when he wrote, j^warazin was an integral part 
of the Qhazniwi empire— when mentioned as Abu-lliliian, that being not an uncommon 
name by any means, by way of distinction, ho was styled Abu-Biban or Bd-Ki'^n, 
the Berdni, that is, the outsider— tho stranger or alien. 

•80 This name in Arabic signifies, ‘ one who notices any novelty,* * a spectator,* 
* observer,’ ‘spy,* etc. Mis’ar, as in Elliot, Vol. I, page 96, is meaningless. 

Bi He is so called because he was addicted to the use of a mixture— some say 
intoxicating^— made from the boidzir, or Malacca bean, which is used in medicine. 
The word is an ’Arabic one, and written with the letter He is incorrectly called 
** A1 Bilddurl,” Belddsoif/’ “ Biladori,” and the like, anything bat by the correct 
name. 
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annsnally, but generally, contained in Hindd idol-temples, beneath where 
the idol stood, and such as Sultdn Mahmtid-i-Sabuk-Tigin discovered 
beneath the idol in the temple of Som-nath.^^ The Baldziri continnes : 

There was an aperture from above into this receptacle through which 
the gold was poured in ; and it is from this circumstance that Multan 
is called * the Farkh or Temple containing the Bait or Receptacle 
for Gold.' The idol-temple of Multan received rich offerings from the 
people of Sind, and others who made pilgrimages thereto." 

This writer details the history, rather than the geography, of Sind 
and Mult&n. 

Ibn SiiURDJiD-Biii, whose work does not contain much on the sub- 
jects here discussed, says: “Multan is called HheFarMk 
Temple of the Bait or Recej)tacle of Gold,* because Muhammad, the son 
of ¥!Asi2n, the conqueror of Sind, and lieutenant [of his uncle and father- 
in-law], Al-Hajjaj, acquired forty buhdrs^^ of gold in a depository or 
loceptacle in that place, which was henceforth called * the Bait or Re- 
ceptacle of gold.* ♦ * ♦ From the Miliraa to [sic in MSS. and in 
the printed text of M. Barbier do Meynard], which is the first place 
on the borders of Hind, is four day’s journey."®* 

Asd-ZAID-AL-HASAN of Siraf states, that “ the idol [temple] called 
Mfiltan or Multdn lies on the frontiers of Man^driyah and people 
come a distance of many months* journey, and make pilgrimages there- 
unto, They bring thither the ^ud-i-kumdri [the sweet-smelling wood 

85 The depositing of treasnre in a vault or chamber in the midst of idol-temples 
was not peculiar to Multan, as shown from the fact here related, under or beneath 
the idol, and not in its “ belly,” as somo of the ** Firishta” translations have. Mir 
Ma’gum of Bakhar also states, that, when Muhammad, the son of ^dsim, early in 
94 H., captured Asal Kandah or Askandah, north of tho Bidh, and a considerable 
distanoo above l/ choh h for which it has been “ identified ’* (see note further on), 
its idol temple was destroyed, and in the midst thereof, deposited, an immense 
treasure was found. 

At this very time (1889 A. D.}, the Mahant, or religions snporior of the idol tem- 
ple of ^ripdtl, in tho Madras Presidency, has been convicted of robbing the vault or 
chamber under the idol, and appropriating the treasnre contained therein. See also 
page 191, and note 97. 

^ See page and note just referred to respecting this word and its meaning. 

St Elliot (Historians, Yol. I, page 15} actually makes Baltar out of this, by 
which he of oourse means Bakhar on the Ab-i-Siud or Indus. The word, as it” now 
stands,, is unintelligible, but might possibly voter to Basmid [ ]. Besides, the 

author says “ on the borders of Sindf* while Bakhar is, and always has been, since 
its foandatiou, in 8ind^ but, at the period in question it was unknown. The place 
inferred to lay, no donbt, east of Mnlttn. 

86 The territory dependent on it, ut that period, all Sind, of which Man^driyah 
woe the capital. 
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brought from ^CAmrun], so-called from the country where it grows. 
* « « Tin's ^ud is presented to the attendants of the temple, who use 
it as incense. * • * It is valuable, fetching, at times, as much as two 
hundred dinars the mann. * * * The merchants purchase the wood 
from the attendants.” * * * This is all he says either respecting 
Multdn or Mansdriyah. 

Al-Mas’^dI says; “Respecting the rule over MdUdn, we have 
already said that it belongs to the descendants of Usarnah, son of Luwai, 
son of Ghalib, [one copy has “descendants of *Usman” u e., the Bani 
*Usnian], a Kuresji, who has a powerful army, Multan is one of the 
frontier territories of the Musalmans,®® which they compute to contain 
within its limits of about 120,000 villages and estates [one copy has 
“ towns and villages,” which is absurd] We have already mentioned 
the hud or idol of Multdn, which is also known as Multan. At 

the time of my arrival in that city, after the year 300 H. [912-13 
A. D.], the Malik then ruling was named •Abu-l-Lihab-al-Munnabih, son 
of Asad-al-Kure.iu [in one copy, Abu Dilahat, son of Asad-ul-Munabbih- 
us-Sami-ul-Kurcshi]. It was at the same time that I visited Mansdriyah. 
Abd-l-Mungir, *Umar, son of ’Abd-ullah, then ruled over that territory. 
I also saw his Wazir, Uiyaha [ ], also his two sons, Muhammad and 

*Ali. I also met an ’Arab, one of the Sayyids, among the Maliks [there], 
who was noted under the name of Hamzah. A great number of the 
posterity of *Ali [the Khalifah], son of Abd-Talib, and of ’Umar, son of 
’All, the offspring of Muhammad, son of *Ali, had taken up their re- 
sidence there.®^ Between the Maliks of Mansdriyah, and the family of 
the Kazi, Abi-ush-Shawarib, there was close relationship, and a common 
origin. In fact, the Maliks who, at present, rule over that territory are 


86 What at that period was considered the frontiers of j^nrasan, not as it is 
known at present. The territory dependent on Multan extended to the skirts of the 
mountains west of the Indus, as far up as the southern boundary of Bannu. 

67 What are known as mattza^s and chakSf and might bo termed villages and 
hamlets, consisting of tracts of land containing a fow inhabitants. 

One of the “Gazetteers” I have referred to, tells us, that, ** Al MazMi 
describes Mooltan as surrounded by 120,000 hamlets— an evident exaggeration, Ivifc 
one which gives an idea of general prosperity.” 

The territory dependent on Multan was about two hundred and fifty-six miles in 
breadth from S. B. to N. W., and rather more in length from N. E. to S. W., narrow- 
ing to about one hundred and eight. 

68 This was written about two centuries after it was founded, and it is referred 
to oenluries after, consequently, Mau^uriyah was not so “ short lived ” as some 
have imagined, nor was it snob a small fortress, seeing that in Al-rstakhari’s time it 
was twice the size of Mult&n. See “ Journal of tho Royal Asiatic Society ” for 
ISbA, page 282. 

T 
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descended from Habb&r, the eon of Al-Aswad, and are known nnder the 
designation of Bani ’Umar, from ’Umar, son of ’Abd-nl-’Aziz, the 
j^nresi^. This ’Umar must not bo oonfoiindod with ’Umar, son of 
’Abd-ul-’Aziz, son of Marwan, the Umaiyah [Khalifah].”®® 

‘‘From MdltAn to Man^driyah is seventy-five farsangs of Sind, 
that is to say, the farsang of eight miV' At eight miles to each, as hero 
given in the text, the distance would bo just six hundred miles from 
Man§finyah.®® 

In another place ho says : “ This territory (Mfiltdn) obeys a Kureshi 
of the Bani-us-Samah, the son of Lawi, son of Ghalib ; and this place is 
the general rendezvous of the Hfilalis which proceed into Shurasdn.” 

“ The KiT/B-UL-MASiCLiK WA MamXlik says : “ Multan is a city about 
half that of Man§iiriyah, and is called ‘ the FarMti-Bait-nz-Zahah [Tho 
Temple of the Eeceptacle or Vault of Gold].” Multan has a s*trong 
%is6r^ but Man^uriyab is more populous. Tlio reason why Mdltan is 
called the Farkliri‘Bait-u 2 -Zcihj:ih is, that, when the Musalmans captured 
it, they were poor and needy. They there found much gold, and they 
supplied their wants, and acquired strength. 

“ About half a farsang outside Miiltan there are huMcs [lofty edifices], 
and there the Amir of Multdn has his residence. ’*'*'*' He is a I^uregli 
of the descendants of Sam [ ]®^ son of Luwai [ ], who seized upon 

Mdltan. He does not pay obedience to the Khudawand [Master, 
Possessor, Lord, etc.] of Manadriyah, but reads tho khuffiah for tho 
Ebalifah.” 

I BN Haukal’s statements agree with tho preceding pretty well so 
far, but hero he states, that, About half a farsang from Multan are 
lofty edifices called Ql]Landrdwar, the residence of the Amir, who never 
enters Multdn except on Fridays [to say his prayers in public]. He is 
a JECuregh, of the sons of Sam, son of Nuh,^^ who first occupied this part ; 
and he reads the ihnthah for the Khalifah,” 

ABd Bi^ifN-AL-BsadNi says ** there was a famous temple at Multdn 

89 See note farther on. 

90 Ihe direct distance, as the crow files, is abont three hundred and fifty miles 
or about one hundred and ten ordinary farsangs, Eight miles to tho farsang cannot 
be correct : it is about three. The yojdnah was eight m{lf and this, I expect, is how 
tho distance became oonfnsed. However, in any case, the distance* is not correct. 
8ee Bd-Biban’s computation of the. farsang at page 191, and also noto 118, page 209. 

91 Tho “Bani Usamah” of Al-Mos’ddi above. 

M This word Ndb— 'Whioh was without a point, is, without doubt, meant for 

— Luwai— as mentioned by Al-Mas’ddi, and in tho Mas^lik wa Mamdiik. Both 
works concur in the first name — S^m. Bospeoting this word, and these Amirs, a 
strauge mistake has been made. See farther on. 
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dedicated to the sun, and, consequently, styled [Aditya]. * ♦ * 
When the |Car4mitahs [descended from this Sam, son of Luwai, just 
named] took possession of Mfiltan, the subduer thereof Jalam,^® son 
of Shaiban, destroyed the idol and broke it to pieces, and slew the 
priests. The ka§r [the * Arabic of kii^ak previously mentioned] which 
was constructed of kiln burnt bricks on an elevated position,^* ho made 
the Masjid-i-Jami’ [Friday Masjid] instead of the old one, which he 
commanded should bo shut up, out of hatred towards every thing 
that had been done previously under the governors on the part of tho 
Bani Uraaiyah.” 

In another place he says, with reference to the changes in tho 
names of cities, that Multan was originally called Ka^t-pdr [;>J 
— Kashya-pur ?], then Hans-pur [;^ ], then Bag-pur 

then Sanb or Sanab-pur [jyj and, at length, Mulistan [ ]^ 

mul signifying, ' root,' ‘ origin,' ‘ lineage,' etc. (also ‘ the nineteenth 
lunar mansion *) and istiin, a place.^^ , 

He also refers, but not expressly, with roforonco to tho Far/^ of 
tho Receptacle or Repository of Gold, to the weight known ns bhdr, 
which, ho says, is mentioned in the annals of the conquest of Sind, and 
states, that it is equal to the weight of two thousand or pids [fnlns — 
small copper coins about tlie weight of an Indian })aimli'\y which absurd 
statement makes it equivalent to the weight of an ox."^^ In another 
place he computes tho farsakh or farsang as equivalent to four mil or 
10,000 cubits [t?;'^ ], not yards. 

Then comes AL-Touisi, who states, that, “Multan is close to Hind ; 
indeed, some writers place it in that country. It equals Mansiiriyah in 
size, and is (jailed ‘ the Bait or Receptacle of Gold.’ * * * Multfln is a 
large city, which is commanded by a fortress having four gates, and 

^ See page 189 what Al-Maa’iidi says about tho riilora, and tho preceding 
paragraph. Mas’udi wrote a century before Bu-lliban, and know mere aboub the 
rnlors of Multan than that wlitor, who evidently is mistaken in tho name, or tho 
text is wrong. The Amir who is referred to is tho one who, on the part of tho ’Ab- 
basis, ousted the Amir on the part of tho Unmiyahs, named Musa, son of Ka’ab-u);- 
Tamimmi, from this territory. 

There are no elevated positions there now, except tho position on which tlio 
fortress stands, and the Mandi-Aw4, which, at tho siege of Miiltdn, was captured and 
occupied by tho Bombay column, on tho day of the attack on the suburbs the 
26th January, 1849. I am inclined to beliove that that is the spot indicated. 

Shahamat *Ali, author of the “ Sikhs and Afghans,” who served in political 
employ for many years in this vicinity, in his abbreviation of the ** Annals of the 
Da'ud-pntruh Nawwabs,” says, tliat Multan at different periods was known as IIcst« 
pfir, Bakhar-p(lr, etc. 

W See following note. 
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irarronnded by a wet ditch. ♦ * ♦ It [MultAn] is called ‘ the FarJ^i 
[^y] or Temple of the Chamber or Receptacle of Gold/ becanse 
Mo^mmad, son of Kasim, fonnd foriy luhdrs of gold concealed in a 
bait [vanlt, chamber, repository, receptacle, and the like] there. Farih 
and Bihar [or Wihar, * h * and ‘ w * being interchangable, and miscalled 
Tiilgarly “ VihAr”] have the same signification.^ The environs of this 

W Tfc must be remembered, that Abu Zaid-al-Qasan, and also Al-Mas’ddi, jnst 
quoted, state, that the idol and its temple also wore called Multan : the city which 
sprang up around it was so called after the idol. Consequently, the finding of so 
much gold “ in Multdn,” does not refer to the city or town, but the temple of the idol, 
Multan, 

Elliot, in the first volume of his ** Indian Historians,” page 14, quoting frojn a 
French translation of Ibn Khnrdad-bih*8 work, has translated the name apj^ed to 
this temple as follows : — 

” Mnltan is called ” the farj of the house of gold,” because Muhammad, eon of 
Kasim, lieutenant of Al Hajjaj foiiijd forty hahdrs of gold in one honse of that city, 
which was henceforth called ” House of Gold.” Fatj (split) has hero the sense of a 
** frontier.” A hahdr is worth 333 mans, and each man is two rath.** 

As to this very strange translation, ho makes no comment ; and, in other 
places, although the correct word is given by him, and its correct meaning also 
(which has thus been turned into farj) clearly shown, it was not perceived by him 
or his Editor apparently. 

At page 35 of the same volume, in his extracts from Ibn ^aukal, Elliot has : 
” MultAn is half the size of Mansura, and is called tho boundary of the honse of 
gold.” To this is appended the following footnote : — ” The Ashkalud-Bilad says 
” hurj” or bastion [this in the original character would be without points ; so 
it will be seen how this fearful blunder has arisen], which, at first sight, would 
seem a moro probable reading ; but the reasons assigned for reading the word 
**faiy** are so strong [! !] as set forth by M. Hamaker, iu bis noto to the Deseriptio 
Iracoe (p. 67), tliat wo are not entitled [! !] to consider ” burj** as the correct reading. 
(Qnatreinero concurs in reading Jour, des 8av, See also Ibn Khurdddba 

and the account given in the Ohaohnama).” 

The letters of this word, in the originals generally, are without points, the 
scribes deeming it nnnecessary to point so wefi known a word. Some igno- 
rant scribe mistook it for and so made — 6«ry— a biistion of it, and another 

took it for and so made — marj—e, meadow of it, and never guessed what 

the correct word was ; but they very properly, did not think themselves ” entitled ” 

to write it 'farjf Three words can bo made of this namely; — 1. ^J^^furj, 
which 1 am certain mil not be found so pointed in any M8, copy of any of the works 
quoted by Elliot ; 2. gy—/araA— which signifies * joy,* ‘ gladness,* * oheerfulnes,* 
etc. ; and 8. /arM — ^whioh signifies, as described in the Muhammadan diction- 

aries, * a pagan temple,* and also * an idol,* the plural form of which is 
/arMAf— signifying * idol temples ’ in general, and likewise idols ; and, in this sense, 
the word will bo found mentioned in Abu-Rilji4n-al-Beruni*s ” As4r-nl-BAV5yit,** 
a translation of which was lately published by Prof. 0. E. Saohan, in which 
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city are watered by a little river [a canal or water- cut, no doubt] 
which unites with the Mihran of Sind. At one mil from Multan 

tbe author uses the word farMdr with another, plainly showing (as AMdrisi also 
shows), their signifioations ; namely, hihdr or wihdr thus—** farks^R wo bihXr”— 
the first referring to Hindu temples, and the latter to Budhist convents or mo- 
nasteries. 

Certainly, our dictionaries, among other meanings, describe as “the 

confines of a hostile country,” “ a dangerous place,” “ splitting,” “ separating,” and 
the like, but the more general and universally applied and nndorstood meaning is, 

** pudenda turn mavis tumfeminoB ; ” but why on earth this latter word, '' f nr j** bear- 
ing such a meaning, should have been chosen instead of ” is inexplicable, 

unless the French translator was qnite ignorant of its existence, or of its correct 
sigpifioation and application. Besides, there was no plansiblo reason for selecting ^ 
the word “/arj ” in preference to the two other words which the unpointed letters 

ry are capable of representing. 

In his extracts from Idrisi’s geography, (p. 82) Elliot himself renders the word 
“/arfch” j and the reason why Multan was called “the/ar/c/i of the hait of gold” 
is clearly mentioned by the ’Arab author In his extract from tlio Bahiziri’s work he 
has also “ /ark/j,” and yet he failed to perceive that his previous rendering from the 
French translation was wholly unsuitable, and must bo wrong, and that hail had other 
meanings than simply “ a house.” Had ho given it a moment’s thought, he certain- 
ly would have rejected “/arj.” 

Again, in his extracts from the “ Oliach-Nama,” on the very same subject, ho 
has ( Vol. 1., p. 206) ; “ I have hoard from the elders of Multan that in ancient times 
there was a chief in this city whoso name was Jibawin, and was a descendant of the 
Bai of Kashmir. He was a Brahman and a monk, he strictly followx'd his religion, 
and always occupied his time in worshipping idols. When his treasure exceeded all 
limit and computation, he made a reservoir on the oastorn side of Multan, wliich was 
a hundred yards square. In the middle of it he built a temple fifty yards square, 
and ho made there a chamber in which he deposited forty copper jars each of which 
was filled with African gold dust. A treasure of three hundred and thirty watis of 
gold was deposited there. Over it there is a temple in which there is an idol made 
of red gold, and trees are planted round the reservoir.” 

This is not quite what the Ohach Namali states, which is literally to tho following 

effect ; — 

“ It was thus ascertained from the elders of Multan, that, in ancient days, and 
in times long past, in this city there was a Ra’e, Jas-want [ Ci^! Jas-win ?] by 

name, of tho posterity of the Ila’e of Kash-mir. He was a Brahman and a priest, 
and in the observance of his religion strict and zealous. Ho was constantly occupied 
in adoration of idols. When his treasures exceeded tho bounds of computation 
and calculation, he constructed a roservoir.of water, 106 gaz long, by 106 gaz broad ; 
and in the midst of the reservoir he erected an idol-temple, 60 gaz by 50 gaz, and 
therein made a receptacle [ ], and there deposited forty copper jars or vessels, 

each of which was filled with* fragments of African gold, amounting to 300 manns of 
buried treasure. Over the receptacle was the place for an idol, and there an idol 
was set np, formed of red^feold. Bound about tho reservoir trees were planted.”. 
Mubammad, son of ^iisim, having obtained information of this from tho priests, 
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is Jand-dr — Qband-drP the Qliandrawar of Ibn Idau^al, and 

Jand Rdd of some others], a collection of fortifications^^ strongly 
built, lofty, and well supplied with fresh water. The Amir of MultAn 
passes the spring and his leisure time here. Ibn Hau^al states, that, in 
his time, the Amir used to proceed every Friday from these fortifications 
to Multan, mounted on an elephant, according to an ancient custom.” 

bad tbo place opened and the treasnro was fonnd. On being weighed, the gold 
dost contained in those forty vessels or jars was fonnd to amount to 13,200 mam of 
gold.*’ This, together with the gems and pearls obtained in the sack of MultAn, 
was deposited in the treasury. I may mention that the lowest computation ot the 
mann is 2 lbs of 12 oz. each, but, according to some, 6 lbs ; and, by the lowest compu- 
tation, would amount to the enormous weight of 20,400 lbs, or 310,800 ounces of 
gold. No wonder the place was called “ temple of the depository of gold.” * 

It is quite time that this **f(trj** error should be corrected and washed out. 
What moro can be required to do so than those accounts ? 

Al-Tdrisi says above, that **fnrl^ and hihdr have the same signification,” consi- 
dering, it scorns, that, where idols hro worshipped, must bo an idol-temple, but the 
word ‘‘Su/idr,” written with short for tho first vowel, and not ’ t,’ as in tho 
word signifying a Buddhist temple, refers to a weight, said to he equal to about 
400 lbs English, and it also moans,” a vessel in shape like an ewer.’ Tho Sanskrit 
word MIT, written in ’Arabic characters pronounced bhdt\ means ‘weight,’ 
* weight of gold,* etc., but, as the OKach Namah says, he deposited forty jars or 
vessels^ tho Persian word of that moaning jnst referred to is doubtless correct. 

^ To tho eastward of the fortress of Multan, facing tho tomb and shrine of 
BahA-nl-Halj:k wa-d-Bm, Zakariya {vttL “Bahawnl Hak”), at about tho distauco of 
a mile and a half or little more, and extending a considerable distance either way, 
are — or were, for they may have been demolished by the railway Vandals for railway 
ballast Tiotc— the remains of many stone and brick-built buildings (as near as I can 
recollect after tho lapse of some thirty-fivo y(3ars), which boro the marks of con- 
siderable antiquity, and among them was a good size masjid. I have often ridden 
to them of an evening,' but never thought of instituting any inquiries respecting the 
ruins, and much regret now that I did not. I certainly wondered wliat could have 
been the object of building such structures in a perfectly waterless position ; for 
there were no traces of wells near by, ns far as I can remomber. Tho ruins wero 
bounded farther cast, I now find, by the bed of a stream, a small branch of tho Bawl, 
possibly, which had boon utilized as a canal ; and this may have been tho ” little 
river” mentioned above. That the RAwi and all the other rivers of the Panj-Ab 
flowed east of Mnltan at the period those buildings wero inhabited there is no doubt 
whatever. Tho Loll Wa-han (which is a mere canal or cutting from the Ghin-Ab) ran 
nearer to the fort walls on tho north-east, and passed, and still passes, near thb east 
side of it, bnt it is now a very petty stream. It is noteworthy that the lands im- 
mediately sonth-oast of the city of MultAn are styled Taraf RAwi — tho RAwi Side— to 
this day. 

It is possible that the mins I have mentioned wero connected with, or were 
included in, ” the collection of forts referred to in tho text above. At the time tho 
author of tho ” TabaVAt-i-NA?iri ” was at MultAn there was a standing camp here- 
abouts. 
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ZAKABiYiC, THB fCAZwlKi, sajs very little reepecting Maltin in his 
“ it^ar-ul-Bildd,” bat refers to what he had previously written from the 
*Aja’ib-ul-Bulddn,” which agrees generally with what othei*s have 
written about it and its idol-temple. * 

Ibn AL-WARi)i-AL-KARSHi, who wrote between the years 668 H. and 
684 H. (1269 and 1285 A. D.), mentions Multan very bnefly, but, like 
all others, he says it is called the ^^Farkh 
The Temple containing the Receptacle or Vault of Gold.” 

Having related what the old writers say about Multan and its 
‘ FarMk' I will now turn to Mansuriyah as the next most important 
place connected with the courses of the rivers, and having completed 
that, I shall bo better able to mention what they say respecting the 
rivfers themselves, and the places lying along or near their banka. 

Ibn Kiiurdad-bu£ gives no particulars respecting it, and Al-Mas’iidi 
says but liotlo. He states that Multan is seventy-five farsangs of Sind, 
each farsang being eight mil [miles], distant from Mansuriyah The 
villages and inhabited places dependent on Mansuriyah [the territory] 
amount to 800,000. The whole country is well cultivated, and covered 
with trees and fields. It is constantly at war with a natio/i called 
Med, who are a race of Sind, and also with other races on the frontier 
thereof. Like Multan it is on the frontiers of Sind,i^t go are the 
towns and villages belonging to it. Mansuriyah is so called from Man- 
sur, son of Jamhur, the Amir on the part of the Bani Umaiyah .”^02 

How then is it possible that AIansuriy.ah could refer to Rakhar as Abu-1-Fa?.l 
(and those who folbw him; erroneously supposed ? This is the greatest error ever 
made by Abu-1- Fazl. See note 90, page 190. 

The Multan territory extended south as far as Alor or Aror ; while the territory 
of Mansdriyah oxtonded from and included Alor or Aror and its district southwards 
to the sea-coast. 

^0*^ This may be somewhat highly coloured, but the lands along the course of 
the Milu'dn, and farther east along the banks of the llakfa or Wahindtih, wore 
remarkable for their fertility. • See the “ Report on the Eastern Narra,” page 34, 
paragraph 3 ; 39, 7 ; and 40, 17. 

Others, more correctly, state, that it is in Sind, of which there is no possible 
doubt. ^ 

It is strange that such discrepancy should exist respecting the foundation of 
this ijlace. The Man§ur hero referred to is Man?ur, son of Jamhur, who was the 
last Amir of Sind on the part of tho Bani Umaiyah, who was defeated by Musd, 
the son of Ka*ab-nt-Tamimi, who was despatched from Marw by Abu Muslim into 
Sind soon after ho declared for tho acoessiou of the Bani 'Abbds to tho Khilafat. 
See farther on. 

Tho Baldziri states (see farther on), that ^akam, Amir of Sind, nbonb tho year 
120 H. (738 A. D,), built MaVfur,ah, and that *Amro (*Amr) son of Muliammad, tho 
unfortunate conqueror of Sind, who sorvod nndor 9akam, founded Mansuriyah $ while 
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The l8T*5SA»i says, " Manjfiriyah wliich is a city of Sind, is about 
a mil [mile] long and a mil broad, and is surrounded [part of the terri- 
toiy dependent on it] by a branch of the Mihrdn [as shown in the map 
taken from the Masdlik wa Mamdlik]. The iuhabitants are Musalmaus. 

The MasAlik wa MamAlik, with which work that of Ibn f^ankal 
very nearly, but not altogether, agrees, states that, “Maufdnyah which 
they call Sindiyah,"'^ is a city of Sind, about a mile long and a mile 
bi-oad, and surrounded [i. e., part of the territory dependent on it] by a 
branch of the Mihran. It is like an island. The people of Ma,n?uiiyah 
are Kurod>w, the descendants of Habbdr, son of Al-Aswad, who seized 
upon it; and, up to this time it is in the hands of his descendants. 
• • • The people in their dress and habits aro like the people of Irak, 
but their Badghahsi"* aro like Hindds in appearance, and have rings in 

**^**BTui 0 A's.AL-BER 6 Ni enters into no particulars respecting this placb, 
in this part of RagLild-ud-Dm s history, but, in his account of rnlera 
of Dilhi, in another part, ho says (as quoted by Rashid-ud-Din), that, 
“previous to the time of the Sainauis, Muhammad, son of Kasim, 
marched from the side of Bijis-slan into Sind, and subdued Bahman-no 
[>^], to which ho gave the name of Mau 9 iirjyah,i“ and to Multan, 

Ma’mtiiiyah.” 


^ v / ' «« Pftntrarv that Mansuriyali was founded in the beginning of the 

£ liny who didU succeed to the KhiWat until 130 U (764 A. U. ). some 
ye«B after the time of Bakum and ’Amro (-A, nr) and seme four years after 
J .1 ^fVirnw of Mansur, son of Jamliur, the last Umaiyah Amu. 

Tlel appear from tliis. if all three writers are eeri-eet, that Man,uriyaU was 
. s HaWs time, fiuished i.i the lime ef Mansdr, sou of Jamhur, and the 
founded B Abii-Ja’for.al-Man?Or. Bahmau-aWd, or Bahman-nih, 

name moie y ginflig was founded centuries before, by Bahmau, sou of 

Isfaudiyar, » which were retained up to within a 

1 yls'et the fall of the f-rinl empire. See the following note 105, see aUo 

”5 “m iCtlmto*reauitl*l^^^^ or kan,driyah of Sind, to dUtiu- 

uTlr to sovereigns here, hut to chiefs. See my “ Notss 

‘'“^rstrtoe’ex^t'lm Bd-Bitin. This place, Bahmmi.d^ oV 

® ® ^ A -fi f ni^incf that more than one old author distinctly states by 

it is inoorreot. “emin«ly. Professor E. Saohau’s edition 
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In the printed text lately issued, this paragitiph appears somewhat 
different from the above. It states that Muhammad, ibn Al-l^dsim, ibn 
Al-Munabbih, conquered Sind from the side of Sigistan, and subdued 

11, 82, 100, and 162, the printed text has and this word is, actually, indexed 
and transliterated Brdhmandbdd ! In the same way ^ JjH is indexed and transli- 
terated Barygaxa** s and the words nod are rendered ^^Pdneanada” !! 

In this way, the words of an author are changed by persons who fancy they know 
better than he did ; and those who have to trust to translations are tlins led astray, 
and the anthor is often condemned for the conceited errors of his editor. The 
latter might, at least, say, that ho had thought ilt to substitute what h$ thought 
correct, and then the student could choose between thorn. The Zain>ul-Akhb£r of 
the Gardaizf, written in the reign of Sultan Fnrnikh-zad of Ghaznih, about 445 H. 
(1062*53 A. D.), a rare and higlily esteemed chronicle, states, that, “ Bahmaii, son 
of Isfandiyur, who used to be styled Ard-shir-i-Daraz Jlazj/, or of the long afm,” and 
respecting whom, in connection with the tracts on the Sindhii, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, 
many traditions are related (and to some of which I have referred in my ** Notes' 
above-quoted respecting Ban nu), “ fouiidod a city in the of Sind, which was 
named by him Baliman-abad or B:iliman-ni}i, and which they call [when he wrote] 
Man?uriy}ih/* Tho author of tho Mujmal-ut-Tawarikh, who wrote his work about 
525 H. (1131 A. D.), quoting an old work from tho Hindi langungo, translated in tho 
year 417 11. (1026 zV D ), tho year in which Sultan Mali mud of Ghnznih or Ghaznin 
undertook the expedition against Som-nath, says — “ In tho time of Giishldsib, ruler of 
I-rdu-Zamin, Bahmaii, his gralld^^on, surnamed Ard-shir, son of Isfaudiydr, led an 
army into Hind and Sind, and subdued a considerable portion of it. No member of 
the family of the ruler, named Snnagh, retained any power therein. Bahman 
founded a city between tho frontiers or borders of tho Hindus and Turks [tho ** Indo- 
Scythians,” as they are styledj to which he gave tho name of i^aud-d’il, and, in 
another part, which they call Budiih, lie founded a city which ho named Bahraan- 
4bitd j and, according to one statonicut, this is Mansuriyah.” As to KandA’il, see 
page 217. 

According to Tod (Vol. II, p. 44), tho Rand of Odoypoor is descended from 
Bahman. 

This statement, I find, is confirmed by tho chronicler, Muhammad, son of Jarir, 
ut-Taban, whoso statements may be considered indisputable, considering tho sources 
of information which ho possessed. Ho informs us, that tho Mnlik of Hind who 
had been reduced to subjoctiou by Bahman, throw oft his allegiance, and that Bahman 
despatched tho *Alira, or Sage, Akhtuiiush, one of tho tlir’eo sages who had accom- 
panied Bnkht-nn- Nassar against Jerusalem, with forces against the Malik of Hind, 
whom he encountered in battle, overthrew, and slew. Bahman conferred that 
territory on AWitunush. When the second of tho three sages (the third had previ- 
ously died), Ddriush or Haryush, who held tho government of the provinces of Tralf: 
and Bdbal died, Bahman conferred them upon Akhtunfish, and directed him to leave 
a Khalifah or Deputy to administer tho affairs of Sind and Hind [tho Biah and its 
tributaries, it will be remembered, is called “ the River of Sind and Hind”], as his 
presence in aud Bdbal was tho most requisite. He, tlierofore, leaving a Deputy 
in Sind and Hind, returned'Ua commanded. Akhtundgh had put his wife [Queen 
Vashti] to death on account of some misbehavioar, after which he married a woman 
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the cities of and the first-named of which he callei [sic] 

gn 

AlrManfitiriyah, and the latter, Al-Ma’mdriyah. This word appears 
in three places with this additional letter at the end, hut, in another 

of the Bani Isra’fl, whose name was Hadassah (Esther). He ^oatTy favoured the Bani 
Isra’il, and released them from captivity. By his Isra’ili wife he had a son Kyrash 
( ) by name, who succeeded his father as ruler of ’IrA^ and Bahai. 

This ’Alim or Sago, Akhtunush, which name is also written Akhtdrndsh— in 
Hebrew, Al^^diruB — who was made ruler over those territories, is the Ahasuerus 
of Holy Writ, and Artazerxes of the Greeks. 

We also know from At* Tabari, as well as from many others, that Nushirw^n, 
the Just, held extensive tracts of territory in the direction of Sind, if not in Sjnd 
itself. As to the influence of the sovereigns of f-ran-Zamin in that direction, A1- 
Mas’fldi states, that Eai-Ka-us founded a city in Kash-mir, and tliat his son, Siawakhs 
Siawnsh ?], during his father’s lifetime, founded a city in Sind, called 
Mihr-jdn, Al-Mas’udi also states, that the kings of Sind and Hind, and of all the 
countries to the north and sonth, scut ambassadors to Nu^irwan with rich presents, 
and to enter into terms of peace with him, because of the greatness of his power, 
the strength of his armies, the extent of his dominions, his ra})id conquests, and tho 
vengeance he had exercised upon so many kings and rulers, and also because of tho 
justice of his rule. 

In another place, the author of the Mnj-mal-ut-Tawarikh, in his account of 
** Kafnnd,” a Hindd king contemporary with Alexander, the Macedonian, says : “ It is 
stated that he, Kafand, sent a Brahman to Samid, his brother, directing him to go 
to Man^uriyah, expel the f-ranis from the places which Bahman had conquered, and 
erect idol temples in the place of tiro temples.” Tho author, of course, does not 
mean that this city was then called Man^uriyah, but Bahman>dbad which they 
called idan^driyah when ho wrote. 

Strabo, in his Fourteenth Book, referring to tho account of India given by 
Bratostbenes, which he considers to bo the most credihlo account of that country, says 
that at the time of the Greek invasion, the Indus was tho boundary of India and of 
Ariana, and in the possession of the Persians, and that, afterwards, the Indians 
occupied a larger portion of Ariana, which they received from the Macedonians. 

• There is no doubt whatever, that tho rulers of f-ran-Zamfn, from time to time, 
held a considerable portion of the valley of the Indus, and that, up to the end of the 
reign of Ndshirwan, the rulers of the western most parts of Hind, including tho 
ancient Turk rulers of Kabul of the Budhist faith, were tributary to him. Sub- 
B^uently, when the f-rani empire began to decay, some of these rulers began to 
regain their independence, and thus we find one dynasty of them, Hindus, under the 
title of “ the Ea^-Thel,” in possession of Sind and Mukran in one direction, and 
K4bal in the other, and opposing the ’Arab forces in their advance eastwards. See 
my “Notes on ArfiHANisTAN,”^pago 567* 

Tho Gardaizi relates how Bahrto-i-Gor, the f-rdni sovereign, came into Hind in 
disguise, and that ^ermah its ruler, thinking he was merely a person of a noble 
f-rdui family, gave him his daughter in marriage, and conferred upon him, as her 
dower, Sind and Mukran. 
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place, it appears as the extra j, of course, being added by some 

one else to make it suit the “ Brahman ” theory. Where the extra I came 
from in the first woid it is hard to say ; but, as both Ra§]iid-ud-Din, 


When Sultan Mutammad.i.Sabuk-Tigui in 417 H. (1026 A. D.), marched against 
Som-nath by way of Jasal-mir and Naliar-Walah, ho, on his return, took another 
route from thence towards Multan bj' way of Mansuriyah and the banks of the Jihuu 
[of Sind — the Ilukra or Waliiudah], and expelled its Karumitali rnler. See farther 
on. What with the aridity of the desert near the coast, and the annoyances of 
the Ja^s of Multan and Bhatiah on the side of Jihun [i e., the groat river” — 
the Mihrau of SindJ and othez afhiotions, a groat number of his troops perished, 
as likewise did the greater part of the cattle of his army.” The “TabakaU- 
i-Niisiri,” the earliest work written after the Oardaizi and the Baihakt wrote, says 
he*was purposely misled by a llindii guide into this waterless desert part, which 
refers to the ran or marsh of Kachh. (Sco nolo 128) But from all that is said, it 
appears that the country through which his route lay, fj)r part of the way at Icfist 
towards Jasal-inir, had only recently become waterless ; and it is between, this period 
and the return of Ohhotah, Amaruui, as related l>y the Sayyid, Sadr ‘All Shah, that 
Bahman-nih, Bahman-no, or Baliman-abad was destroyed by some convulsion 
of nature, or other calamity. 

Mun^driyab can scarcely have escaped j yet, from the way in wbioli it is subse- 
quently mentioned, there is very groat doubt wbetbor it was mneb injured, and it was 
certainly not wholly destroyed at the same time. One proof of this is, that Ibn fjaukal 
visited it in 350 H. (961 A. D.),and that when Alimad-i-Ni«l-Tigni, the governor oil the 
part of the Gbaznin Sult.an of the conquered territory immediatedy east of the Indus — 
the present Panj-db and part of Sind — robollod in 425 II. (1033-34 A, D.), and bad 
to fly, be made towards Mansuriyah. At first be defeated a body of troops sent 
against him by SnUan Mas’ud, wdio then despatched another and larger force, under 
Tilak, the Hindu, son of a barber, and commander of the Hindu troops in the Muham- 
madan service Tilak overthrow Ahinad-i-Nial-Tigm on several occasions; and was 
in the habit of mutilating such of Iho rebel’s followers as fell into his hands, whether 
soldiery, or merchants and traders, by cutting off their noses and hands. At last 
Ahtnad-i-Nial-Tigin had to fly from the Lalior province, Tilak having by money 
tampered with his Tnrk-maii troops, and made fur Mausiiriyah of Sind, with two 
hundred followers, and ciidoavoT^rcd there to cross the Miitran of Sind— the Hakra or 
Wahiiidah and its tributaries -but it so happened, that, at that time, the riven' had 
risen considerably, and all the Jats and Hindus around were iu pursuit. No time 
was to bo lost, and in bis attempt to cross lie was carried away by the current and 
drowned. His body having boon swept along for a short distance, was washed ii;^o 
an inlet or creek or side channel (see farther on for a description of these 
inlet®), and brought to land, whore it was recognized by his followers. The head 
was cut off and sent to Balkh where Snlfian Mas’ud then was. This is differently 
related in the Baihaki, but the Gardaizi is much mere circumstantial. 

The “Tabakdt-i^Na^iri” states, that, in 623 H. (1226 A. 1).), about the time that 
its author was at XT ohoh h. “ a body of the Khalj tribe of Turks, part of the forces of 
the Khwarazmi Sultan, after the downfall of his power west of the Indus, retiring 
before the Mughals^ appeared on the north-west frontier of Sult.'»n Na^ir-ud-Din, 
^aba-jah’s territory of Sind, ond acquired supremacy over the territory— K)f 
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and FaUii'-ud-Din, the Fan&kati, nearly six centuries ago, read this 
name from MSS. copies of Bii-Rilji4u’s work as I have written it above, 
and as travellers, older by a century than he, also wrote it, I need merely 

Man 9 uriyali, which is one of the cities of Siw-istdn, but they were defeated, and their 
leader slain.'^ 

From what tho author has stated it is not certain whether, at the period in 
question, tho city or fortified town of Mansuriyah was inhabited or not ; bat it would 
appear from the context that it was, notwithstanding that he seems to refer more to 
its territory than the fortified town. It can scarcely be supposed, that tho earth- 
quake, which is said to have so suddenly destroyed Bahman-abad and its inhabitants, 
would not have affected Mansuriyah likewise, to sorno degree at least, seeing that it 
was only about six miles distant from it. If it was inhabited when tho Khalj Turks 
appeared there, it must have been in a ruinous state, and tho inhabitants probably 
very fewt 

Tho accounts given by modern writers respecting Bah man-nib or Bahman-ibdd, 
are contradictory and erroneous, with fow exceptions Nearly all persist in calling it 
Brahman-abad because, perhaps, the shortened form of tho word Brahman happens 
to be Bahman, and this shortened form to contain tho same letters as the name of 
the son of Isfandiyar, but it never occurred to them, with a single exception, that it 
was not possible for the f-rani tetminaiions of nth and dbdd to bo applied, at that 
period at least, to a Sanskrit word. Burton, who is tho only exception, says (in his 
Scindo,’* Vol. I., p, 200) : **Now Brahmanabad — a wrong name by tho by — beoatiso 
the word is partly Sanskrit, and partly Persian ; consoqnontly, not Scindian.^* 

The Baldwin is the only old *Arab geographer who mentions “ old Bahman-abad,** 
and he wrote about 270 H. (8d3"84) A D.), but ho docs not moan by that that it was 
in mins or had been destroyed, but the contrary, lie says, that Mnfjammad, son 
of Kdsim, wont to oM Bahman-abad whoro tho remainder of Daliir's forces had 
rallied, and that it was situated two farmngs [litHe over six miles] from Man^driyah, 
which, at that time, had not been founded, and that its site, at that period, was a 
' jangaV* See also farther on, wlicro ho says Mansurij’^ah lay on tlm lOQst side of the 
estuary of tho river, and Mahfd/ah on the eat^t side. 

The Faiidkati, who quotes from Bu-Uilidn, says, that, “Mul.iammad, son of 
j^^dsim, after tho capture of Debal, first took (Bahman-no), to which he gave 
the name of Mansdriyah, and to Multan (quoting from Bd-lli)iaii, apparently), the 
name of Ma'mdrah.** * 

The error of Bu-Rilian, as to Muhammad, son of h^dsim, having named Bahman- 
dbdd Mansuriyah, I have already noticed. 

This difference between the names Bahman-abdd, Bahman-nih, and Bahman-no, 
may be easily accounted for. Nih and dbdd aro of much the same significations in 
Persian, bnjj, in the dialect of Siud, nih would become no, as in Dar-belah — Dar-1»elo ; 
Ifbarah — Ifbaro, Thathah — Thatlio; Hakfa or Hakfah — llakjro, and the like, and 
thus Bahman-nih became BuhmaiVQo* 

*■ The Tarikh-i-Tdhiri says, that Bahman-abad was destroyed after Alor or Aror 
had boon deserted by the Ilakpa through the iniquity of Dilu Hd*e, and that, at 
' that period, Dilu Rd*o*s brother, Jhotah or Qhhotah, Amardni, was then dwelling at 
Bahman-dbdd, and tha't it was swallowed up in the earth — men, buildings, and uHt- 
the^only signs of it being, in that author’s time, a mandr or tall tower. He also 
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notice the fact of its appearance in the printed text, and shall not follow 
it. The statement, that Muhammad, son of ^asim named Bahman-no, 
** Al-Man$driyat,” shakes my faith in Bd-Ri]>an*s accounts considerably, 

says that Jhotah or Qhhotah, and his i\Iasalman wife, reached the town of Siwdst^n, 
that is the town or chief town of f ho Siw-istan district, and which, in his day — about 
1035-40 H. (1626-1631 A. D.) — was called Sihwan. 

Just thirty years before this, Abd-1-Faz1, in his A’in-i-Akbari, described Bahmau* 
dbdd, but his master’s lliridd pi-oclivilies led him to alter or mistake the name for 
Brahraan*abad, he not perooivitig liow strango a Sindi — Sanskrit— proper name ap- 
peared with a Persian termination.- lie says : “ In early times Brahman-abad was 
the seat of governmont. It was a largo city, and its fortifications had fourteen 
hundred towers, and tho distance between each was one tandb. To this day, of the 
towers and walls, numerous indications remain. After Brahman-abad Algr became 
tho capital.” Tho Jfa«d6 measure consisted then of sixty ildhi gaz, each of about 
thirty inches, but, wo cannot calculate the extent of tho walls, because we do not 
know the diameter of tho towers. I have elsewhere mentioned the terrible error 
lie makes in mistaking Bakhar for tho site of litansdriyah ; and ho seems to have 
boon totally ignorant tliat Mansuriyah lay close to Bahmnn-iibad. 

Mr. A. H. Bellaais, of the Bombay Civil Service, who was tho discoverer of tho 
ruins of this ancient city in 1854, identified tho groat mound — tho ta/i, but not 
“Thdl” nor “Tdl”— -witli Bahrnan-abiid itself, and I think correctly so. Ho says 
in his account of it : ** On first entering Brahman.ibad [he, too, calls it by tho Brdh- 
man name], so extensive and so complete are its ruins, that you fool lost in con- 
templating its utter desolation. * * * After a little exsimiimtion, tho most prominent 
object that presents itself is the ruin of a high tower of brick-work standing isolated 
on a largo heap of ruins.” This is the same as is referred to by the author of tho 
Tjirikli-i-Tahiri, upwards of two centuries before. Ho supposed this to have been 
the citadel, but Thomas objected to this, ” because the local coins consisted oxclu- 
sivoly of specimens of ’Arab governors of Sind, with the name of Mansur on tho 
margin, and because not a single piece could be attributed to any Hindu Rajah of 
Sind.” It must be recollected, however, that the Musalmdns had been tho rulers of 
Sind for more than two centuries before the destruction of this city. 

While calling tho ruined city Brahmanabad,” Mr. Bellnsis also calls it 
** Bambra-ke-Thul,” and adds ^at ** Bamhra is a nauio frequently applied to old 
ruined cities [not to this one only] in Sind,” and that “ Thul ” moans a tower or 
bastion. Here he is in error : the word is the ’Arabic word tally a heap, mound, or 
hillock; and this word is iu common use— ** Tall-al-Kabir ” of Egyptian fame for 
example. • 

With Bollasis’s account before him, apparently, Cunningham (** Ancient India,*' 
p. 262) makes out Hwen Thsaiig’s chief city of middle Sind ” 0-fan*oha,” to have 
been called Bambhra-ka>Tul, or the Ruined Tower” [‘‘ 0-fan-cha** is the Chinese 
for “ ruined tower ” perhaps] , or simply Banbhar, which according to tradition, was 
the site of Brahmanwds or Brahmanabad.” Here it will be noticed how Bellasis’s 
words and meaning have been changed. The latter says B amir a — not Bambhar". 
nor “Bambhra’* — ^is frequently applied to old ruined cities in Sind, not to “Brah- 
manabad” alone* 

Cuuniugham oontinuos : ** In the middle agos, under Hindu role, the great cities 
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because we koow of a certainty, that Man^tiriyah was not in existence 
when Muhammad was recalled from Sind, but was subsequently founded 
near Uahman-no ; and some state that it was eyeu founded by his own 

were SadnsAn [what of Ptolemy ? See his “ Aucient In(li.a ” page 26C], BrAhmana 
or BAhmanwA, and Nirankot. * * * Close to BrAhrnanwa, the early Muhammadans 
founded Mansura.’* 

He and some others say, that “ Nirankot ** is ** Haidar AbAd/* meaning, possibly, 
that it was founded on the site of the iirst named place. 

In another place (pp. 272-273) the same writer says: “ Mr. Bollasis’s moasure- 
ment of Bamhhrak(i-th4l [sic] was within a few yards of four miles. * • * 1 con- 
clude that the great mound of Bainbhraka-thdl represents the ruined city of Mansura, 
the capital of the *Arab governors of Sindh. The Hindu city of BrAhmana or BrAh- 
mAnabAd must therefore be looked for in tiie neighbouring mound of ruins now cal ipd 
Hilnra, which is only IJ mile distant from tlie larger momd** This may bo reversed, 
1 think ; for the ’Arabs are more likely to have had a small and compact fortified 
town than one with four miles of wall to defend. But wo are plainly told by the 
Balaziri, quoted farther on, that Mansuriyah was bnilt two farsakhs distant from 
“ old Bahman-abAd,” which is equal to over six miles. What is referred to as “ the 
ruined city of Depur^ 5 miles in another direction,** is more likely to bo the site. It 
lies to the north-eastwards of Munsdriyah. 

Major-General 0. R, Haig, for many years in the Survey Department in Sind, 
in an article on Brahmanabad,** in the Jonrnalof tho Royal Asiatic Society for 1874, 
says: Cunningham thinks 0-fan-cha of Tlweii Thsaiig (which Stan. Julion renders 
Avao^^) to be Brahmanabad, but a Budhiat would avoid Brahman abominations.** 
This last is assumed, of coarse, on account of the supposod * r * in the name which 
is entirely a modern addition. If Budhists would avoid ** Brahman abominatious** 
they would probably avoid a Brahman name also for their city. 

This same word, *' avandi” is also mentioned in tho extracts from tho “ Si-yu- 
ki** xvif by the Rovd. Prof. Beal, contained in tho same volumo of the Journal above 
tnentionod. 

Cunningham further adds, that ** the date of Dila Rai is doubtful. M’Mnrdo 
has assigned A H. I'n, or A. D. 757, ns the year in which Ch'iota, the brother of Dilu, 
retnrned from Mekka, bat as Mansura was a flourishing city in tho beginniug of tho 
tenth centnry, when visited by Masudi and Ibn Haukal, it is clear that the earth- 
quake cannot have happened earlier than A. D. 050 [hero ho is neqr tho mark : 
339 H. is 950 A. D.]. * * ♦ But it is difficult to believe tliat thoro wore any Hindu 
chiefs in Bdmana daring tho rale of the ’Arabs in Mansura [See what the ** Masalik 
wa MamAlik*’ says on this, page 196]. * * * Mansnra must have been founded on 
the^ite of BrAhman-Abad, which must have been destroyed by an earthquake.** 

This too is stated after what tho Balaziri has chronicled, and after, himself, say- 
ing that Mansura must bo looked for at Dilura a milo and a half away from it! I 
may also mention that, even in the time of Salman Na^ir-ud-Dm, b^aba-jah, 607-626 H. 
(1210-28 A. D.), there were no loss than seven Hindu Ranahs who were only tribu- 
taries to bjm, as in the time of the ’Arabs without doubt, and that one of them is 
named ** Jasodhan Akrah or Akarah of Min Nagar in tho district of Bambarwa,** and 
another '’Chaniaarof Dowal,** or LAr — Lower Sind. See “ Taba^At-i-Na§iri also, 
page 614 . 

Bennell, D’Anrille, and Yinoent, all three, placed Bahman-abAd within four 
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Bon. It is strange that this new name applied to Mnlt&n was also an* 
known to the ’Arab writers. See what the Baligiri says on this subject 
farther on ; and, moreover, tbe !KliaUfah Man9dr did not sacceed to the 

miles of Tbafbah ; bat Elliot, after stating that ** there seems no reason to conclnde 
that Brfihmandbad or Bahmanabad was fonnded by tho Persian king [he was not 
king at the time], Bahman, upon his invasion of Sind/’ tells ns that his city is 
expressly said to have been built in tho province of Bndha [this is what he some- 
times writes Nudha, and is correctly, Budah, described at pages 207, 8, and 9] which 
never extended so far as tho Indus.” At page 78 ho tells us, that ” Mansdra ” [which 
he also says was close to “ Brdhmanabad”] is “on tho west of tho principal branch 
of the Mihrdn j” and at page 370, that, “ we may rest assured that it was on the 
eastern side of the Indus.” Again, at page 83 ho says, “ from Multdn to the vicinity 
of Mansura tho country is occupied by a warlike race called Nadhaj and at page 106, 
that Bahmandbad was founded by Bahman in Budha ” which is “ supposed to be 
Manshra.” At page 189, also, quoting from the “ Chach-nama,” whero*he writes 
the name “ Brahrnanabad or Bat/i-iccih,” ho has the following note: — “Tho real name 
of this place was BahmanA or Buhmanwd** At page 31 ho had provioualy called it 
“ Bamiwan,” and at page 61 “ Bahmanu Maivura.” After all this, and in several 
places calling it by its correct nriino, and indicating its correct position, he winds up 
with “ we may fairly consider that Brahrnanabad [with tho oxtra ‘ r ’], after being 
immodiatoly succeeded by tho ’Arab capital, is now roprosentod by tho modern 
Haidardbad.” However, all his contradictions of his own quotations, even when 
correct, and all his speculations on this subject, based, apparently, on the supposition 
that the Mihrdn of Sind always flowed west of Baidar-dbdd in nearly the present' 
channel of the Indus, have been refuted by tho discovery of tho ruins of Bahman-nih, 
Bahman-iioo or Bahman-dbad, close to tho ivesf bank of ihe principal channel of the 
grout river, as tho old geographers and historians had clearly stated it was Tho 
value of other similar speculations of his may bo judged of accordingly. See note 147 

Crow, who, in tho hast contury, was the Honourable East India Company’s 
Agont at Thathah, also falls into error respecting Bahman-no or Bahman-nb»d, as 
well as “Tatta being Dcbal Sindy.” lie says : “ Brahminabad, called by the natives 
KHlan-Jtote, the ruins of which lie four or five miles to the south-west of Tatta,” etc. 

Dr. J. Barnes (“ Visit to Sindo,” page 133), and Sir A. Burnes, following Crow’s 
statement, also considered “ ATw/Zan ^of, near Tatta” to be “ Brahrnanabad.” The 
correct name of tho place they thus mistook for Bahman-no or Bahman-abdd, is 
Kalyd? Kot — kalydn^ in Sanskrfb, moaning ‘ prosperous,* ‘ happy,’ etc. 

Tod (Vol. II, page 229, note §), among other wild assertions, actually tells us 
that “ Omar, in the first century [the Khalifah ’Umar, died in 23 U. i. e. 643-44 A. D.], 
had established a colony of tho faithful at Behher [ns he spoils Bakhar], afterwards 
Mansoorias** while a few pages farther on (233), he says, “tho celebrated Caliph 
Al Walid was the first whose arms extended to the plains of India, and one of whose 
earliest conquests and chief positions, was Arore, tho capital of Upper Sind.” At 
page 269 he says : “ tho ancient capital of Sind was Mawwom, better known to the 
Hindus as Bori Bekher,** At pago 310, he states, that, “ The islandic Bekher, or 
May^mra (so named by the lieutenant of the Caliph Al Mansoor) is considered ns 
the capital of tho Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the Indus ; ” and ho also sup- 
poses that “ the Sogdi and Soda [the Sodah tribe] are the same. At page 93 of his 
first volume, ho states, that “ the Soghdi country is DImt in tho desert 
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Sbi]ifat.TUitil some forty-two years after the death of Muhammad, eon 
of h^&sim, the conqueror of Sind. 


At page 812 , wo hare “ The groat Pilar [Pramdrah] sorereignty, of which 
Arore or the insular Bekher [they are all one to him], was the capital, when Alexan* 
der passed down the Indus.'* Again, at page 332, we have : “ On the island of Belcher 
there are the remains of the ancient fortress of Mansoora named in honour of the 
Oaliph A1 Mansoor, whose lieutenants made it the capibal of Sind on the opening of 
their conquests [it was Omar" at page 229, but Al VlTnlid at page 233)." At page 
243, he says, that, ** on the final conquest of Sinde the name of its capital, Arore, 
was changed for Jlfansoora • ” while at p.ago 449 of the same volume we have the 
following. Referring to abaiidonmont of Sitido by the lord of Bamuni, he says, 
in a note, “ ‘ the lord of Bumuni,* in other places called Bnhmamoasso, most apply to 
the ancient Brahminabad, or Bewnl^ on wliose site tho modern Tatta is bnilt." 

In vol. I. p. 217, he had previously stated, that, " Sinde being conquered by 
Omar, general of the Caliph Al Mansoor, the name Minagira was changed to Man^ 
Boom /" but, after that again, at page 243, he says : " I had little doubt that Mina* 
gara was tho Saminagarn of the Yt-du Jharojahs. # # # On every cousidoration I 
am inclined to place it on the site of Sehoan” 

Uere are no less than nine or ten statements respecting Mnn^uriyah, all differ- 
ent, and all totally incorrect; but see note 111 for still greater errors. 

McMurdo is the only European writer who. before the discovery of the actual 
site of Bahman-no or Bahman abad, nearly fixed on its right position. lie placed it 
on tho "Puran" [/pardnah Higiiifioa ‘old,' * ancient, ’ etc.] afterwards called tho 
Lohdno phoyo, but ho calls it, in error, the " Lohana Darya," wliioh was “ at a 
short distance from where it separates from tho Puran " 

Ho was miataken, however, respecting tho period of tho destruction of Bahman- 
ibid or Bahmau*no in supposing it to havo occurred about 140 H. (757-58 A. D.}. 

The most pertinent observations on tho subject of Bahman-abad are those of tho 
Sayyid, §adr *Ali Shah of Thathah, who was consulted by Bellasis respecting the 
period of its destruction. Ho says, that " tho city of Bahmau-dbad appears to have 
been founded before tho Hindu dynasty of the Brahmans [yes : a very long time 
before], which commenced in the first year of tho Hijri or A. D. 622, [this is in- 
correct ! Sihrds Ba'e fell in battle with the 'Arabs at tho close of 23 II. — October, 644 
A. D.]. • • • and that Oh a oh. the first of the Bi\4liman kings, subdued among 
others, **Agher [Akham, the Lohanah of the Ohach Namah], chief of Bahman- 
dbdd" 

This is the Agham, Lohdna of Elliot. The Lohano Hindu race— called “ Lohdnah 
in the Ohach Namah — “ are,” be says, " the moBt influential tribe in Sind, 
^and all lyear the Brahminical thread." (Yol. I, p. 362). To suit certain other 
inoorreot theories, he afterwards turns these Lohano Jats into " Lohdni Afghani*’ P 
It is only sinco the time of Anrang-zeb-i-’Alam-gir Bdclshah, when considerable 
changes were made in the mode of writing, that the initial letter of their name, 
which is, correctly, Nuljiarni, they being descendants of Nuh, son of Isma'il, began 
to be written by Hindustani writers, Lu^irni, with ‘ for ‘ n,' and by those who 
did nob nnderstand the Pus’hto letter 'rn,* LuhanI; and they do not ‘‘wear the 
Brahminical thread." The Loh4nah (or Loh&uo as tho Sind is write and say) Baniyds 
till fioarish in Sind, bat they have not, even yet, grown into Nub&£iii Af|^&ns. 
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Al-IdbisI flays : “ Man^idriyah is surrounded by a branch of the Mih- 
rdn, although it is at a distance from the river. [In another place he also 
says, that it is a mile square each way.] It lies west of the principal 
branch of the river. * * * Manfuriyah was founded at the beginning 
of the reign of Abi Ja*far-al-Man|ur, of the Bani ’Abbas. This Khalifah 
gave his name to four different cities : the first was Bagh-dad in *Irak, 
the second, Man^driyah of Sind. * * * It is a great, populous, and rich 
city, and carries on a considerable trade. The buildings are constructed 
of burnt bricks, tiles, and plaster. * * * The name of the city in the 
Hindi [the Sindi dialect of the Prakrit ?] language is Mir-Man 
This seems to me to be an error in the MS.], and it is considered one 
of the dependencies of Sind, like Multan, Sharusan [Siw-istan, the 
modern Sihwan],” etc., etc. 

ZakarIy^ the B^AZwiNf, who, as before mentioned, quotes chiefly 
from the work of Mus’ir bin Muhalhil, who wrote in 331 H. (942-43 
A. D.), says : “ Mansuriyali, so called aftqr the second 'Abbasi Khalifah, 
is also styled Man?di*iyah-i-§ani, or the Second Manguriyah, and a 
branch of the Mihran encircles it. It is very hot, and has many fleas, 
but it is a place of considerable size, and has good and sweet water.” 

Ibn AL-WARDi-AL-KAR.^i, likewise says, that “ it was one of four 
cities to which Abi Ja*far-al- Mansur, the ’Abbasi Khialifah gave his 
name of Mansur, the others being Baghdad in ’Ir4k:, Al-Maii^at on the 
sea of Sham [Syria], and Al-Rafikat in the Diyar-i-Muzar.” 

At page 187, in his own extract from the Cliach. N&mah, “ the Jats of Lohina” 
are mentioned, also, that they consist of ** Lakha and Sammaj^* and that 'Hhoy 
plnndered within the territory of Debal.” The Paranah, one of the old channels of 
the Mihrln of Sind or the Uakra, is called the Lohano phopo after them to this day. 

Tod, in his “ Rajas’than,” says (page 320) : “ The Lohana, were formerly 
Rajpoots [fancy Elliot’s Afghans !], but betaking themselves to commerce, have 
fallen into the third class. They aro acribea and ahop-keeperat and object to no oo- 
oupation that will bring a subsistence, and as food, excepting their cats and their 
cows, they will eat anything.” See also Barton’s “ Soindo,” Jol. I, p. 236. 

§adr *AU Shdh farther observes, that, ” the city mast have been rained before 
the e»piroti(m of the /oMrfh century off the Hi jiab, or about 1020 A. D. [on the 26th 
April, 1020 A. D., the year 411 of the Hijrah commenced], because Ohhotah, Amaranf, 
brother of Dilorah, Amarini [Dild Ba’e], who departed to Baghdad, on account 
of his brother’s injustice, where ho embraced Islam, married the daughter cf a 
celebrated 'Arab, and returned with her into Sind before the expiration [before 
the middle?] of the fourth century, along with a number of other ’Arabs, among 
whom was the Sayyid, ’All Mdsd.” He evidently meant, before the middle of the 
fonrth century. He is rather too late by about thirty or forty years ; while McMurdo 
is too soon by nearly two hundred and fifty. The fourth century of the Hijrah 
commenced on the 24th August, 1009 A. D. 

It is used as an adjective, as is the Fast* Fart, of signifying, * aided,’* 
' defended,’ ' victorious,’ ' conquering,’ etc. 
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I will now relate what these writers say respecting the rivers, and 
the places on or near their banks. 

All that Ibn SHtJRDAB-BiH says is, that, “from Barmto [/wOajj ]m 
to Debal is eight days* journey ; and from Debal to the junction of the 
river Mihr&n with the ocean is two farsangs,^* 

Al-Mas'^dI says : “ The Mihran of Sind issues from sources well 
known, situated in the hohutdn or mountain tracts of Sind, the country 

of ^Linnauj, the territory of Bddah [ or — Bauddah in one 

MS.], the territory of Kash-mir, and Kandhar [Kandhdrah or Kan- 
dhdro and Tafan [ — ^Takin — also Tafin — and in 

some MSS., which may be At-Tafah, or At-Takah, or even At-Takar], 
and flows on towards Multdn, where it receives the name of “ Mihrdn, of 
Gold,** the same as the word Mdltan signifies [!] the “Frontier of 
Qold.**iW • ♦ ♦ 

** From Multdn the Mihrdn takes its course through the country of 
Man^i&i'iyah,*^^ and near the teiritory of Debal falls into the sea. • * * 
It forms many inlets and creeks, such as the creek or estuary of Sind- 
bdr or Sand-bur [ Sand-pdr ?] in the country of Bkghir . 

Wdghir, *5*and*w* being interchangeable ]. * * * 

“The Malik of Hind is the Balhari [ ] ; and the Malik of 

Ifinnauj, who is one of the Maliks of Sind, is Bddah [ — or Bauddah 

— or Bardzah, tjjji — or Nauwarah — in as many different 


107 In the text of M. 0. Barbier de Moynard this name is written Ndrmashirat 

( ) ; and in Elliot’s extracts from the same author, it is NarmasirA.” 

The name in Ibn is 1 have given it above ; and it is a well known town of 

Kirmdn, and is repeatedly mentioned down to modem times. 

108 Thus in the original, bat Elliot (p. 21), turns it into ’’ Baniira,” and renders 
the rest of the passage as follows : “ and from Kashmir, Kandahdr, and TAfan ; and 
at length running into [sic.] Multlln, it receives the pamo of Mihrdn of gold, just as 
Mult&A means boundai^ of gold.” Did they find a ” house of gold” in the river too P 

109 Kot ]$landahar certainly, eight degrees farther west, which was not known by 
that name at the period in question : it was then styled Bul-yus. 

%, 110 The word meadow— is also, without doubt, a mistake for ^ j^. It was 

# probably written without points in the original copy of the text quoted, and that 
fa/rit IB meant, the statements which follow fully confirm. See note 97. 

Ill Mas’ddi must be wrong, of course, although ho visited these parts in 881 H. 
(942-43 A. D.), and wrote from personal observation ; for does not Tod, who was 
never there, tell us in his ” Bajas’than,” that ” the remains of the ancient fortress 
of Mansoora are on the island of Bekher” ? See note 106, page 204. 

IIS Bee Bumes’ “ Travels,” vol. I, page 808. There was an old fort hereabonts, 
swallowed np during the earthquake of 1819, called Sindri or Sandrl. It 1^ on the 
east car Ka chchh side of the estuary of the HakfA, Wahindah, or Sigd-SAgar. 
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MSS .9 the Bfidhiyah— of the Qiaoif N&mah], which is the title of 
all the Malika of IjClnnauj. There is likewise a town called by this 
namdi and at present it is within the pale of Islami and is among the 
dependencies of Multan.^ From thence [Bddah] issues one of the 
rivers which together form the Nahr-i-Mihran of Sind. • ♦ ♦ This 
Bddah, who is the Malik of ^innauj, is the enemy of the Balhari, the 
Malik of Hind. The Malik of fCandhar [Kandharah or Kandh&ro before 
noticed], who is one of the Maliks of Sind and its hill tracts, rules over 
the territory of ov [Jaohohor Jachohi, the tract lying between 

Uohqhh and Eandh jrah or Kan^hdro, a small territory then dependent 
on Multan. Jaohoh Wa-han, once its principal town, is still in exist- 
ence]. Out of it comes the river Ba’id [ cj \) one of the rivers which 
go to form the Mihrdn of Sind. Kandhar [Kandbarah or Kandharo] is 
called the country of the Rahbut [in the onginal, — Al-RabbiiJ, 

and also Ai-Rahydt — — ^and, no doubt, meant for Raj-put — 
]. Another, the third of the five livers, is called Hatil [ ],^^® 

and comes from the mountain tracts of Sind, and flows through the 
country of Rah-bdt or territory of Kandhar [Kandharah or Kandhdro]. 
The fourth river of the fivo comes from tho territory of Kabul and its 
mountains,^^® which form the frontier or boundary of Sind towards 

Tho Wagirs aro still well known in the tracts between Lower Sind and KacheJ^h, 
and Snrath or Kathiawar (vnl. “ Kattywar),** and have given much trouble at differ- 
ent times. Siiid-bdr, or Sand-bur was certainly in Kachchb. See also tho old ’Arab 
map, pago 213. 

113 This distinctly shows in what direction this l^innauj was situated, and that 
it h&B nothing whatever to do with the celebrated city of that name on tho Kali 
Nadi, near its junction with the Ganges. See also note farther on. 

lit Elliot has ** Eahaj ” but for the purely 'Arabic letter ^ to appear twice in an 
Indian word is impossible. The part hero referred to lay on cither side of tho 
fiakfi, adjoining Ja ohoh on the north. The name still remains in Ka.ndhdrah, or 
Kandh&ro in the Sindf dialect, in the south-west corner of the Bahdwal-pur state 
adjoining Upper Sind, the ‘*,Kundairoh,” “Kundearn,” and “Kaiidera” of as 
many different maps. It lies on the east bank of the old channel of tho llakrdi near 
its western branch, called tho Ra’in or lla’ini, the “ Rainee Nullah ” of tho maps, 
respecting which more will be found farther on. Ja chch or Ja ohoh Wa-han, appears 
in the maps as ** Jvjja” The potty ruler referred to in the text above was evident- 
ly one of the Ednas subject to the 'Arab rulers of Multan. As late as the time of * 
SullSn Nd^ir-ud-Din, Ijiaba-jah, seven of these Ednas were tributary to Multdn, and 
U ^ohoh h. 

The word here given can only refer to the Ed* in branch of tho Hakfd or Wa- 
faindah. See note 120, page 209. 

116 This appears to be tho same word, with the addition of another letter, as in 
the extract from BA-Ei|)dn, who says : ** The river Kuj or Kaj, which fulls from the 
hill range of Bhltil.” See note farther on. 

lie This cannot refer to the river of Kabul and its tributaries, since the word 
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[Bust P], Qi^zoin or (^aznib,' [which may be Darg^dn, Zara’&n^ 
or Daza’dn — ^its whereabouts or what the correct word may be, I will 
not venture to specnlate on ; one copy has instead, and an addi- 
tional word ]i ar-RuUjaj, and the territory of Dawar also 

and ]} which is the frontier of Sijis-stdn. Another of the five 
rivers comes from Kagh-mir, which is also part of the country of 
Sind [!].” 

“ The territory of Bddah [ Malik of ICinnauj, extends to 


mnst refer to — Bust— on the Hilinaud j and if so, shows that mighty 

changes hare taken place in this direction since the Mas'ddi wrote. All the rivers 
of the parts here referred to, now flow sonth-westwards, and empty themselves into 
the lake of Zarang, The only streams that come from anything like the direction of 
Qhaznin and Bnst are the Giimnl and its tributaries, and the streams from the 
direction of Kalat-i-Ni^drah, but the latter rise some two hundred miles south-east 
of Bust on the Hilmand. It will be noticed how many rivers are said to go to form 
the Mihran, which do not refer fo the other rivers of the Panch Nad or Panj A'b, 
I have elsewhere mentioned, that, in former times, the Ab-i-Sind mnst have been 
joined by soma considerable tributaries from the westwards ; and, from my geo- 
graphical inquiries, it is evident to me, that the river of Knrma’h {vuU ** Kurram *'), 
and its tributary the Gambilah, which still unites with it, formerly sent a greater 
volume of water into the Ab-i-Sind than at present. It is said, that, previous to the 
time of Amir Timor’s invasion of Hind, in 801 H. (1398 A. D.), the country around 
Laka’i of the Mar-wats was a vast lake. Lower down again the united waters of the 
river of the Jzioba’h and the Gumul used, likewise, to contribute a considerable bedy 
of water to the main stream in ancient times ; and, doubtless, minor streams, now 
changed and dried up or diverted, used to contribute their waters, as well as the 
rivers lower down, from the southern Afghanistan by Siwi, the course of one of 
which was changed by an earthquake in Akbar Badshah’s time, as well as other 
tributaries from the Baluchistan, which united with the Ab-i-Sind when it, or a 
branch of it, flowed westwards from near BAj^n^ as explained in the account of that 
river further on. I believe that a considerable river flowed through what now con- 
stitutes the Bolan defile or pass, respecting which I have more to say presently. 

In Vol. II of his “ Archmlogical Eeports,” page ’.7, Cunningham, strange to say, 
"identifies" Ptolemy's **8ahbana** as " the modern town of Z/io6t, at the junction 
of the Zhobi and Gomal rivers. The Saparnis would therefore be the Zhobi river, 
or perhaps the Gomal itself." 

The only difficulty would be where to find this “ modem town of Zhobi." By 
’■"Zhobi," I suppose he refers to the river of the Jgoba'h or Jzioba'h Dara’h in the 
Afj^inist&n, but such a town as Zhobi does not, and never did, exist. See also pages 
26 and 32 of the same " Beport." 

* 117 1 ought to notice hero, that, although the 'Arab writers mention the name of 

-Mihr&n, and sometimos, Mihrdn Bdd, as if the Ab-i-Sind, above and immediately 
below, Multdn, was so called ; yet they did not mean it to be so understood, as here 
shown, and as subsequently confirmed. They referred to what went to form the 
Mihrdn of Sind, which consisted of all the rivers from the Ab-i-Sind to the Qbitdng. 
After aB had united they obtained the name of " Mihrdn of Sind," and this name it 
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abont one hundred and twenty square farsangs, each farsang being equal 
to eight mil [miles].il® This Malik has. four armies, according to the 
four cardinal points, each consisting of 700,000 or 900,000 men [!]. 
The south army defends the territory from the Balhari, Malik of Mankir 
[before stated to be Malik of Hind] ; while that of the north is for the 
purpose of carrying on war with the Malik of the territory of Mdltau 
[consequently, it, Kinnauj here referred to, must be south of MAltan], 
and with the Musalmans, his subjects, who are established on that 
frontier ; while the other two armies are sent wherever an enemy shows 
himself.” 

“ When all these rivers [five are referred to] have passed the 
“ Gate of the Bait or Receptacle of Gold,” or Multan, they unite between 
it *and Man^driyah^^^ into one stream, at a place called Do^-i-Ai^^ [lit. 
Meeting-place of Waters, or Waters-Meet, from the Tajgik or Persian 
‘ dosfe ’ — ‘ meeting,’ ‘ coming into contact,* etc.], which flows towards 
the town of Alror [jj^\ or Aldor— ],i*i which lies on its western 

bore, until it finally emptied itself into the oceaU. The Ab-i-Sind or Indus, with 
its affluents was one tributary, and the Biah, with its affluents, the Bud-i-Sind wo 
Hind as it is called, another, which united with the Ilnkra or Wahindah and its 
affluents, and formed the Mihrdn of Sind as above described. Gonsequontly, the 
Ab-i<Sind or Indus, and the Bdd-i-Sind wo llind, were really tributaries of tho 
Hakfd or Wahindah ; for, after the Ab-i-Sind or Indus deserted the other, it still 
remained tho Mihrdn of Sind j and this is borne out by the statements of all the 
’Arab and native writers, as will herein appear. See note 156, page 218. 

118 A vast area truly ! Even if wo compute it at 41 square /ar8awflf.<» of 8 miles 
each, 26,600 square miles is the result. The farsang generally was about threo 
each mil being equal to 4,000 gaz, tho farsang being 12,000, and each gaz being equal 
to 24 fingers’ breadth measured sideways, or six clenched fists. The Sindi farsang, 
it will be noticed, is stated to be eight mil. See note 90, page 190. 

liQ Tod, Vol. II, page 229, note to “ Arore,” says ; “ The remains of this once 
famous town I had the happiness to discover by means«of ono of my parties in 1811.*’ 
Any one, unacquainted with th^^history of these parts, would imagine from this, 
that its site had remained unknown up to the period of this wonderful discovery-- 
“on the island of Bekhor,” where Aror never stood. 

140 Tho place of junction here referred to lay near to ^dliib Gafh and Baghlah of 
the present day, about seventy-two miles south-west of l/ ohch h. When the Mas’udi 
wrote, the branch of the Hakfd which flowed past Aror on the east, had not, accord- 
ing tb the tradition, been as yet diverted. Elliot’s editor (Yol. 1, p. 23), unacquaint- 
ed with tho meaning of * do§h,* supposed it to be “ D6&b,” as ho writes Do-4bah. 

141 The *ar in this word, as hero written, and by all the old geographers, is 
not, and must not be mistaken for, the ’Arabic article al, because the name Alor or 
Aror was the Hindi name centuries before the Musalm&ns had any acquaintance 
with it, and it may be, and is, written and styled Aror, with ’ ar ’ as well as with 
•al.’ 

The derivation of the word Bnrhi is evidently derived from the Sanskrit • 
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[sic] bank, and is a dependency of Man^driyah, where [i, e. at Alter or 
Aldor] it receives the name of Mihrdn. There [but, in one copy, 
‘‘ Farther on ”] it separates into two branches, and both these branches 
of the great river, styled the Mihrdn of Sind, fall into the sea of Sind 
{or Hind] near the town of Shdgarah [ Sdgarah ?], one of the 

dependencies of Man$driyah, a distance of two days* journey from the 
town of Debal.*^* ♦ ♦ # After Tiz of MukrAn- [eastwards], the littoral 
of Sind commences, where are the months of the MihrAn or Nahr of 
,8ind, the principal river of that country. In this part stands the town 
of Debal ; and it is [near ?] there that the coast of Hind joins that of 
Bard^ ( ), where they make the spears called harUzi'^ 

‘‘ The territory of Man^uriyah contains 300,000 villages and estates 
[what vre style mauza's in India probably], lying in a fertile tract* of 
country, well planted and cultivated. This territory is continually at 
war with a people called Med, originally from Sind, and also with 
other races. , 

rtlf, in reforenoe to its situation on the rockj limestone ridge, and the signiilcatioii 
of which word is, * rough,* * stiff,* ‘ rugged,* ‘ hard,* etc. See my ** Notes on Afohan- 
istIn,” oto , page 326, note 

• Mr. A. W. Hughes, of the Bombay Uncovenantod Service, in his ** Gazetteer of 
the Province of Sind,** p. 678, says it is ** the ancient Loharkot,** but what, or whose, 
** Loharkot *’ he does not inform us, nor does he give ns his authority ; and yet, on 
the next page, says it was founded “ by one Saiyad Bukandin [Bukn-ud-Hin per- 
haps is meant] Shdh in H. 698 (A. D. 1297). 

Ounningham, on the other hand, in his Ancient Geography of India,” says 
(p. 268) : “ The true name of Alor is not quite certain. The common pronunciation 
[of English writers ? but bow is it written .*] at present is Aror, but it seems pro- 
bable that the original name was Bora, and that the initial vowel [here the “initial 
vowel,** BO called, is the first letter of the alphabet, and a consonwnf] was derived 
from the Arabic prefix Al, as it is written Alror in Biladfiri, Edrisi, and other *Ar«b 
anthoTS [and also Aider,** with *d,* as given in Elliot*s work]. This derivation 
is oonntenanoed by the name of the neighbonring town of Bori [here a letter is 
left 01 ft to Bupport the theory], aB it Ib a common practise in India thus to dnplicato 
names. So Bora and Bm would mean Great and Little Bora, This word has no 
meaning in Sanskrit [as I have shown above], but in Hindi it signifies “ noise,’* 
“plamour,** ”roar,** and also ** fame.’* It is just possible, therefore, that the full 
iiwme of the city may have been Bora-pura, or Bora-nagara ; the “ Famous Oity.** 
Why not, at onoe, call it the “ Bearing City *’ ? ^ 

But the “Hindf” word here quoted by him happens to be Sanskrit^* and, 
unfortunately for this “ Famous ” theory, the name is not written Bori by the peo- 
ple of the country, but $ and as J is interchangeable with J In Hindi 

and other dialects, it is also called Lfiphi as well as Burhi. There is another word 
EUl )— rord, of the same derivation, signifying, ’stone,* ‘rock,* or 'a fragment* 

Ot either. The period when Bfipbi was founded will be mentioned farther on. 
Compare ihe mi^ taken from the ** MasAlik wa MamAlik ” at page 218. 
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** Man^Ariyah and its dependencies, like Mdlt&n and its temtory^ 
is a frontier. The name, Man^uriyah, it derived from Man^dr, son of 
Jamhdr, who had been placed there by the Bani ’Ummiyah, as Qakim. 
t # # Sind is the territory nearest the Mnsalman dominions : Hind lies 
more east. Nofir, son of Fdt, son of Hdm, son of Ndh, at the head of 
his descendants and followers, took the direction of Sind and Hind, 
where his posterity multiplied, and were remarkable for their gigantic 
stature. They established themselves in the territory of Man^driyah, a 
dependency of Sind. This confirms the tradition, that Hind and Sind 
had been peopled by the descendants of Nofir, son of Fut, son of Hdm, 
son of Ndh.” 

The IsTAgg^iii says : “ Samand is a small city [or town] situated 
likb Multan, on the east of the river Mihran. Between each of these 
places and the river the distance is two /arsangfs.^*^ # # ♦ The town of 
Alror [ j^t ] is about the size of Multan. It has two walls is 

situated near [not on, it will be observed] the Mihran, and near tha 
borders of Mansdriyah [the territory]. Nirdn is about half way between 
Dobal and Mansdriyah. * ♦ * 

• “ The fiver of Sind, which is called the Mihran of Sind [lower down 
stream], is said to issue from a mountain range in which seveml of the 
tributaries of the Jihdn rise.^** The Mihran passes by the borders of 
Samand [the Saraanddr of the Kazwini, who quotes this work]^*^ and 
Alror [or Aldor] from the neighbourhood of Multan, and from thence 
to Mansdriyah,'*® and farther onwards, until it unites with the ocean to 
the east of Debal. Its waters are very pleasant [sweet]. '*7 Jt is said 
that there are crocodiles in it as large as those of the Nil [Nile]. It 
rises and inundates the land just like that river does, and after the 
waters subside seed is sown in the same manner as I have described in 
the account of Mi?r [Egypt], The Sind Rdd [or River of Sind and Hind] 

us Compare the Mas’ddi's statement, pages 189,90. If the Sindf /amt) before 
mentioned, of eight mil to each Jarsang, the distance would be sixteen English miles^ 
but, according to the more correct computation, about six. 

U* See my ** Notes on Afghanistan,” etc., page 563, note *. 

U( See page 213 and farther on, also the old map from Pnrehas. » 

US Elliot has, at page 30, the following “ The Mihrdn passes by the borders of 
Samand and A1 Rdr (Alor) to the neighbourhood of Multan,” etc. It is impossible 
for the river to have flowed backwards from “ A1 Rdr ” to MultAn. It is exactly 
contrary. 

137 Compare this with the statement in the " Masllik wa MamAlik ” and Ibn 
Qankal, farther on. 

Abrd says the Sind river or Ab-i>Sind runs into the territory of Man* 
(driyah, its course Mug ffom north to south, and, at the end, turning towards thtf 
east. 
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is about three stages from Multin. Its waters are very pleasant [sWeet] 
even before its junction with the Mihr&n/’ 

This statement is important, for here we have two large rivers, the 
Mihr&n and the Sind Bdd distinctly mentioned. The following, too, is 
remarkable, and shows what changes have taken place to the westwards, 
respecting which I shall have more to say presently. He says : ** Muk* 
rdn is mostly desert, and has but few rivers^ Their waters flow into the 
Mihr&n on both sides of Mansuriyah”^^^ 

“ The cities and towns of Sind are Man^firiyah, Debal, Nirfin, 
Ealwi [or Kdlari], Anari, B&lwi [or Balari], Maswahi, Bahraj of 

the old ’Arab map,i** generally written without points], Baniyah, Manj* 
Anri [Manjabari of others], Saddsan [Shardsan or Siw-istdn], Alroz 
[with ‘ z * — ^Alror before],*®® etc. The cities of Hind are MdltAn,7add-* 
rdd [Otand-rdd ?], Basmad, Sindan, etc.*®® 

“ The distance from Armd’il in Mukran to Debal is four days’ 
journey ; from Manf driyah to Debal, six ; Man^driyah to Mdltan, twelve ; 
from Man^driyah to Famhal, eight ; between Mdlt&n and Basmid, about 
two; from the latter to Alroz [Alror], three; thence to Anari, four, 
from which to Ealwi [or Ealari] is two, and from the last-named place 
to Man^driyah one day’s journey. Baniyah [ without points] lies 

See also the l^azwini'B account, page 205. How far Man^urijah or its 
jurisdiction extended at that period may be gathered from Al-ldrisi, who snys : 
** Between Kiz and Arm&’il are two tracts of territory touching each other : one, 
named Rahun, is a dependency of Man^oriyah, and tho other, called Ealwan, depends 
on Mukrin.” Man^uriyah comprised all middle and lower Sind. 

1S9 In the old ’Arab map page 213, it is placed west of Man^driyah on the west* 
bank of the Mihran. See page 215 and also farther on., 

IfiO These are the (Fdlui), (fri), (Balui), Maswdhf, 

Bahraj, (Nayatah), Manjabari, Sinddsdn, and Aror of the *‘Mas41ik wa 

Mam&Iik.” 

U1 This clearly shows that the Sind Rdd of the Masslik wa Mamdlik map just 
zefelrred to, is that which flowed between those places. 

181 The Basmad, (Saridn) or (Siran or Sairdn) or (Saiddn), 
and of tho before mentioned work respectively. 

c 188 Elliot, ’’ Historians,” Yol. I, page 15, has : ” From the Mihrdn to BaJcar^ 
which is the first place on the borders of Hind, is four days’ journey.” All this is 
pure surmise ; for the word is unintelligible, and, in tho Paris copies, according to 
his own account, is illegible. In them it is which may be anything almost. In 
the printed text of M. Barhier de Meynard it is ; yet, even with this before him, 
ElU^ made it BoX^ar, a place never mentioned by any of the old geographical writers 
here quoted, because it did not then exist, and this too after translating the addi- 
tional possage given in this note from Idrisi thus ” From henoe [BdnidJ to MAmhal 
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between Manfdriyah and Famhal, at one day’s journey from Manfidriyah 
and from Debal to Manjanri [ManjabariJ is two days* journey. Prom 
Bdniyah to Maniuriyah three days* journey ; to Pahmal six days* ; and 
to Debal two.” 

The MAsi^LiK WA MAMiCiJK, which, as I have boforS mentioned, is, 
in many places, like Ibn Haukal, differs from him considerably in others. 
It states that, “ Prom Multan to Basmid or Samid [it is written both 
ways in the original MS.] to the Rud-i-Sind is throe days* journey. 
Basmid or Samid is a small city [or town], and that, and Multan and 
Jandawar [ the original has ^ but as this purely 'Arabic letter could 
never occur in a Hindi name, it is probably intoudcd for 5 Qiandawar 
or 2 Jandawar] are situated on the east sido of the Riid [river] of 
Mifltan, each at a farsakh distant [but, according to the map of Sind 
contained in the original MS., they are a long distance east of the 
river, and in it Multan does not appear, being farther up stream], 
Samid or Basmid is a city full of wealth and allluenco, and is not 
less [in size] than Multan, and has two walls [ ], placed on either 

sido of the river Mihvan.^^^ * # * Tlje Mihran comes out near 
Multan, passes the boundary or limits of Basmfd, and Mansuriyah, 
and east of Debal unites with the ocean. The Rud-i-Sind^®^ is three 
days’ journey from Multan, and is a pleasant [sweet] river, and unites 
with tho Mihran Riid. It is subject to inundation like the Rdd-i-Nil 
and has likewise crocodiles.” 

Hero again two great rivers are tnentioned, just as Al-Idrisi states, 
tho Mihran, and the Sind Riid or Rud-i-Sind wa Uind, but the Masa- 
lik waMamalik goes farther, and adds : “ Tho Jand Rud or 

and Kamb4ya the conntry is nothing hut a marine strand, without habitations, and 
almost without water, consequently, it is uninhabitable for travellers.” 

No doubt tiie Kunojii ran is hero referred to, into which Sul.laii FIruz i%ah was 
led by a treacherous guide, like as Buhan Mal.imud before him, as related at page 80, 
Bee also noto 105. * 

13t Al-Idrisi states that, between Bdniyah and Fahmal (Klliot has “ Malimal” 
here), and Karabayah, the country is a salt, marshy shore, without habitation, and 
almost without fresh water, and therefore it is iiupassablo to travellers.” Its position 
therefore is towards tho sea coast and the Kunchi ran, or groat marsh of Knc heh li, 
and not as Elliot supposes within fifteen farsangs of Aror. Seo his work, Vol. I, pp, 
61, 1?4, and 367, 

186 The Mihran hero, and tho Rud-i-Multan above, both refer to tlio A'b-i-Siud. 
or Indus, as mentioned in tho proooding note 117, which seo, also noto 123, 

185 Xlie Tarikh-i-Tahiri, referring to the Sind Rud, says it is also known as the 
Panj-Ab, and below Bakhar is known as the Bahmm [ ]. See page 216. 

187 He wrote, it must-be remembered, in 645 H. (1160*51 A. D.). 
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Q]]»tnd Rfid P — this is a different word from abore mentioned] op 

Samand Bfid [ Ojj ] is also a great river, and a sweet, on whose 
banks stands the city [§hahr] of Jand [or Qhand ?]. It unites mth the 
Mihrdn Bid b^w the Sind Bud^ towards the territory of Man^Ariyab/^tss 

We have here, therefore, three large rivers. The first is the 
Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus ; the second the Biah and its then tribu- 
taries, the Bihat,iS9 the Qhii^-ab, and the Rawah or Rawi, which, in those 
days, passed north-east and afterwards east of Multan, and united with 
the Biah, some twenty*eight miles to the southward of the last named 
city, forming the Panoh Nad or Panj Ab of the geographers ; and the 
third river is the Hakra, Wahindah, or Sind-Sagar, and of which, 
at the period in question, the Sutlaj, was a tributary, as were likewise 
the Ghag-ghar, the Sursuti, and the Qhitang. 

1 now turn to Idn IIaukal, who states, that, Basmid is a small 
city [sfeaWi], and it, and MnltAn, and Qhandwir [in another copy 

— Qhand-Awar] are placed on the east side of the Rud of Multan. 
Prom each place to the bank of the river will be one farsang. Basmid 

188 This is the Samand of tho Istakhari in the only copy available, bnt the ICazwi- 
ni, who quotes him copiously, says, that the lsta]yi'iri calls it the Samanddr, con* 
sequentlj part of tho word has been left out in the copy of the Istajj^arl quoted. ’ 
See page 61. 

It will be noticed from this important statement, that the old ’Arab map here 
given (and likewise as shown in the map to Ibn Baukal’s work) does not quite agree 
with the writer’s description. But two rivers are indicated, the Mihran Rud and 
the Sind Rfid, and, that between what appears as or near their junction, 
down as far as and but a single river is indicated 5 while farther 

east, a line, with five towns on it, runs down to, and includes above noticed, 

and that one of these five is Basmid, and another, Anari, two days’ journey from 
Basmid. The description says, that the Sind Rud [the lldd-i-Sind wa Hind — the 
Bldh and its tributaries] unite with the Mihrdn Rud [tho Sindhn or Ab-i-Sindj 
above Basmid, which is three days* journey below Multan and three days* journey 
above Aror ; and that the walls of Basmid riso on either side cf tho Mihran. Fur- 
ther, that the Samand Rud [the Hak^a and its tributaries] unites with the other 
two still lower down towards Mau^uriyah, at a plaoo known as Dosh-i-Ab. 1 have 
pot interfered with the ’Arab map, but I have indicated what is meant from the 
description, which agrees with other old writers, at the right hand side of that 
map. 

189 There appears to have been another river besides the Bihat, Bdwi, 

and Bidh, and I have seen somewhere what tributary of one of these four it was, 
which formed tho fifth, but 1 cannot recall it to mind. Neither the Sindhu or Ab-i- 
Sind, nor the gkuttladr, were inclnded among the Panch Nad or Panj Ab, or Five 
lUvers 3 and to this day, the people dwelling near the jnnotion of the other rivers, 
Including the Sutlaj, after the junction, style the united stream the ** Sapt Nad " or 
** Sat Nad”— the ” Ssptah Sinddwah’* of the Bindd legends— or Seven Rivers. 
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is fi city full of affluence and convenience, and will not be less [in size] 
than Mult&n. It has two walls [ jjk — or — sides P] placed or situated 
on the banks of the Mihrdn 

** Debal is situated to the east [ sic in MSS.^*^] of the Rdd-i- 
Mibran, and on the sea coast. It is the harbour of that territory. They 
cultivate the land without irrigation. It is a confined place a word 
which also means ‘barren*], but for the sake of trade people take up 
their dwelling there. 

“ Nirun is a city situated between Debal and Man^driyah on the 
road thither, and is situated on the west side of the Mihrdn ; and Bahraj 
or Bharaj written and ^ in oth er copies], Mas wae 

or hlaswdhi or Maswa’i or or c^^lr'^], Sinddsan or Sidd- 

san or and Hanibar or Halbah [f^] or 

Haliyah or Halat or Hazah [s<><b] are situated on the west- 
ern side of the Mihran. Tri or Fdi or ^5*^0 or -^“di 

— and Abri — Faldi [^>^^] or Dalui [ ]^*^ lie on the east 

side, in such wise, that, in going from Mansdriyah to Multan, they lie 
at a distance from the banks of that river. 

“ Baldi [ or Jalbdi — is situated on the Mihrdn, near 
unto a channel which branches off from tlio river behind Mansdriyah 
[as shown in the map of the Masalik wa Mamalik, just opposite Saddsan 
or Siw-istari]. 

“ Famhal [ ] is a city [or town] situated on the nearest border 

of Hindustan, as far as Saimdr [ ] ; and from Famhal to Mukran, 

UO In Elliot (p. 37), this dosoription is applied to Alror. lie has : “ The country 
[city] of Air dr is as extensive as Multda. It has two walls, is situated near the 
Mihran, and is on tho borders of Mansdra.” 

The text I have quoted is as above, and agrees with the ** Masalik wa Mamdlik.** 

1*1- In the map to Ibn IJlankars text, ns in the Masalik wa Mamdlik map, Debal is 
placed west of the river. The ahpvo, therefore, is palpably a mistake of the copyists. 
See the map from Pnrehas. 

1^ This is the same place as is mentioned by the Istakhari, and by the Baldziid 
in the tuscount of Muhammad’s advance against Sadusdn, or Siw-istdn, tho modem 
Sihwai^. • 

Such are tho variations in different copies. In the text translated by Ander- 
son iff the ** Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal” for 1819, the words are 

1** The name is thns written in the map to Ibn fl[aukal’s text in the Bodleian 
Library. It will be noticed, that, in writing, if the nppor part of e* is rounded a 
little, as in quick writing, it is liable to be mistaken for 4 ; and this last letter, if 
the upper part is lengtheiied, as it is very apt to be iu MS., may easily be mistaken 
for This place Is the Kalari of the Istakbaru 
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to Nadhah [Nudiyah of the Sindi&a historians], to the boundaries of 
the territory of Miiltan, all appertain to Sind. Baniyah [ or- 

Ndniyah [ ] or Maniyah or Maniah [ but all are doubtful, 

because the word is chiefly written without points, and and 
even ], is a small city [or town] which *Abd-ul-’Aziz-i-Habbari 
the ^jLureghl, the ancestor of the tribe who hold Mansuriyah in subjec- 
tion,^*® built. Mand [ <^ ] belongs to Hindustan, and there are infidels 
dwelling therein ; and all that has been mentioned belongs to Hindti- 
stdn.” 

Then follows the important statement, that, “ The junction of the 
Mihran with the Sind Rdd [the Biah and its tributaries as elsewhere 
explained] is below Multan, but above Basmid. The Jadd [or Qiand] 
Rdd [tJio Hakra] unites with the Mihran below the junction of tlie 
Sind Rdd, towards Mansuriyah.** 

Nudiah [ ], or Nudiyah ]147 is a flat open tract of coun- 

f 

It is, from its situation, the same place as mentionod by the Istakhari, and 
towards the south-east of Man^uriyuh, as shown in tho map to the Masiilik wa 
Mamdlik. Soe page 213. It is written without points in tho map to tho Bodleian 
MS. See note 103. 

I'i^ That is, tho towns dependent on Man^driyah and its district, and Eituated 
therein. See page 190. 

It7 Elliot sometimes renders this “Bndh,” ** Buddha,’* and **Bddhiya,** but 
says that Idrisi and 5azwim prefer Kadha or Nudhaf** and immediately after 
[p. 388, vol. 1] says ; Tho old tract of Budh or Budhiya, very closely corresponds 
with Kachh Gaudava,*’ and straightway goes to ** Bori or Bura in the Afghan pro- 
vince of Siwistdn,” and of course, bocomes hopelessly confused. 

The Bofah or table land, so called, of the southern part of tho Afghanistan — 
for there is no town called “Bori,” mnoli less “ Biii'a,” as ho imagined — is oat of 
Sind altogether, and one hundred and tweuty-fivo miles farther north than Gandabah 
and more than three hundred and fifty miles north of Bahman-dbad. 

In a. note at page 389 he says : “ In tho passage above quoted from the 
Uvjrmlu-t-Tawdrihh, Bahman is said to have founded a city called Bahmanabad 
in the country of Budh. There is a place ontofed as Brahirnan in Bnrnes’ map, 
between -Shal and Bori.” This shows tho utter confusion into whioli ho has fallen. 
He should have addod to the above, that, in tho work last quoted, the author says 
that “ this Bahman-abad is said to be Mansuriyah by some,” and ho assigns it its 
proper position. See Elliot, Yol. 1, page 109 as to “ Mansdra” and Babman-abdd, 
and note 106, para. 18. ^ 

1 may add, that, Ibn QanVal, and the Masalik wa Kamdlik, have Nndhah — 
aadJ all times ; and in changing it to, or reading it as, “ Budh,’* “ Bndha,*’ 

and ** riudhiya,** Elliot may havo been under the impression, that it must be correct 
to do so, if the people were Budhists, or in support of some theory that required 
to be bolstered up. Soe also pagoa 206 and 208. 

It to happens that Nudah or Nudiyah lay on tho w&st of the Mihran, while 
Bddah the Bddiyah of the QlLafib Ndmah, lay on tho eas^. See what Wilford, who 
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try, situated between Tdrdn [the territory dependent on ^u^ddr, from 
whioh panda’ll is five distant] and Mukran, and Multan and 
the towns of Man^driyah and this tract lies to the west of the river 
Mihran. From this part lahhtt [hairy, double-humped] camels are 
taken to other parts of the world.^^® 

The Kasbah [bazar town] of the tract called Nudiyah is a place 
of traders, and they call it Kandall.^*^ The inhabitants of this tract 
of country are in appearance like the people of the desert [of ’Arabia], 
and have dwellings constructed of canes^^^ along the banks of the Mihran, 
from the boundaries of Multan as far as the sea coast ; and they have 
also grazing lands between tlie river and Famhal [farther east, and 
elsewhere said to bo “ the first place belonging to Hinddstin in that 
dil’cclion *’]. They are a numerous tribe. Famhal, Sinddsdn [or 
Saddsdn, Sihwaii of the present day], Samur, and or all 

four towns, have Adinah masjids, which the Musalmans founded. 

was far in advance of his time, says respecting those parts in tho 9th volume of 
the “ Asiatic llesearchos/* page 22o. Bddah or Bddiya has nothing whatever to do 
with Br^huis as M. do Geojo, states in his notes to tho text of what he calls 
Beladsori (referring to the Balaziri) : they were unknown in that early day. 

14S See pages 189, 90. 

149 Compare this passage in Elliot, Vol. I, p. 38. 

The Istakhari says, rospocting Kanda’il, that it was so called after Ail 
[ a man of that namo who subdued it ; so here we havo tho word IJand, as in 

Kand-ah&Ty and in Sarar-^a?Ki and Bey- ^and. Tho word is plainly written 
With tho above very plain statement before him, Elliot persists time after time, in 
calling tho place “ JCandafrir* and “ Kandhabel." Cnnningliara, of course, follows 
Elliot in the spelling, but ho considers that, ** Ptolemy’s Badana, which lies im- 
mediately to the north of the rivulet, must bo tho present Gandava, as tl.e letters 
B and G are constantly interchanged. In the books of the early 'Arab writers 
[according to Elliot’s versions, it should have been added] it u always called Kandd- 
bii.” See Elliot,” vol. I, pages 29 and 84, as to its conqueror. It so happens, 
that Kanda’il is not Gandabah, but stood on a hill, which Gandabah does not. The 
Masalik wa Maradlik distinctly states, that there is bnt ^vefarsangs distance between 
Kusdar, tho situation of which is well known, and Kandail, which is eight days* 
journey from Man$uriyah, and ten from Multan. 

M. Barbier de Moyuard’s ’Arabic text of Ibn Khurdad-bih. p. 67, contains tjie 
same error respecting Kanda’il, and ^usddr, after tho same fashion is “ ^nsddu.” See 
my Notes on Afghanistan,” etc., page 558, note §§. 

161 Because tho river was continually altering its course. It was the same when 
AbU-l-Fazl wrote upwards of six centuries after j and canes play a great part in the 
Oonstruotion of dwellings of all kinds, both for man and boast, in Sin^^and the 
Indus valley higher up, up to tho present day. The people here referred to are the 
Sammaha and Jharijahs (or Zharijahs) or both. 

163 This word is nnjjointed and may mean anything. Elliot reads it “ Kamhdya,** 
but as he reads fl^anda'il as ” Kanddhil/* wo must make allowance, and be permitted 
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Bespecting the distances between some of the places mentioned 
above, he says: “From Mansdriyah to the bounda^ of Nudah [or 
Nudiyah, as the Sindis write it] is five stages or days* journey s .[mar- 
^alaK ] ; from Man^driyah to Fambal eight ; from Mult&n to Basmid 
two; from thence to Alror [j^l ] or Alroz three; from thence 

to Abari [ ] or Tri [ ] four ; from thence to Faldi [ ] or 

Faldi [ ] four. From Faldi or Faldi [the Kalari of cTthers] to 

Manedriyah one stage or a day’s journey ; from Debal to Nirdn four 
from^Fdldi or Fdlui [Faldi before, the Kalari of others] *to Ladau four 
farsangs ; and Baniyah [written Maniah or Maniyah and in other ways 
before!®^] or Naniah is distant one stage or a day’s journey from Man* 
fdriyah. 

Thp source of the Mihran, the waters of which are pleasant, 'is In 
the same mountain range in which the Jihdn takes its It comes 

yif 

out at [^. e., near] Multan, and^®® passes the boundary [ *^^ ] of Basmid 
Alror or Alroz, and by Man^driyab, and falls into the sea to the east- 
ward of Debal. * * * The Sind Rdd, the waters of which are also 
wholesome, is likewise a great river, and at three stages or days’ journey 
below Mdltan unites with the Mihran Edd.** 

to donbt its correotnoas. Tho Galf of Kaohohh and tho wholo peninsula of Ka^hid- 
wdy [vuL “Kattywar’*] intervenes, and Kanbhayat (vnl. “Cambay**) was not 
Bubject to Mnsalmans at such an early date as the time of the writer above quoted. 
Part of Ka^chh is doubtless referred to here. The north-west part if it is called 
Kandhdr and Kandahar. 

163 Two copies have the rdd— — instead of Alror— 

154i In two copies of the text this name is written Biroz or Biruz [ ] and 

Piroz or Piruz ] respectively. 

1^ See note 105, and pages 212 and 215. 

IM Although Ibn Ijlankal calls this river, which is the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, by the 
name of “ Mihrdn,** it will be noticed that he makes a distinction between it and the 
Mihran Bdd.*’ Had he not done so, wo could duly suppose that he conaidered 
tlie two ether great rivers to be tributaries of this one, but he evidently means the 
river which “ went to form the Mihran of Sind,*' as others do, or what he here calls 
the Mihrdn Bud. 

Bd-Rihan calls the river the Sind until it unites with the others, and the united 
streams he calls the Nahr-i-Mihran. See the previous note 117, and the ex^aot 
from that author at page 221. 

IB7 This word does not occur in two out of throe copies of the text consulted. 

Sewage 213, and also the learned note in Elliot, Yol. I, pages 880-81, from the 
pen of his Editor, on the subject of " Chand Bud.** He takes it for granted, that 
the Ohiu-db always flowed as at present. In the text, page 48, he has another 
VMikiiiigfor ** Ghand,*’ He says “ there & some confusion here,” and he has made 
H stfil more osnlBiadL 
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Another copy quoted by Elliot has : “ The Ohand Bdd is also a 
great and pleasant [ ] river on whose bank is the city or town of 

Ghaud Bdd. It falls into the Mihrdu below the Sind Bdd towards the 
territory of Mansdrah.” This, however, does not agree with three other 
MS. copies which I have used, but agrees with the Masalik wa Mamalik 
just quoted ; and, for a town ** Chand Bud ” is an impossible name, and 
must refer to the river, or a town situated thereon. 

Bd-Bi^ifN-AL-BfiRdNi, says, after noticing the junction of the river 
of Kabul with the “ Nahr-i-Sind : ” “ The river Bihat, called Jihlam, on 
the west, unites with the Ab-i-Qbandra [the Qband Bdd of Ibn Haukal 
before noticed] at Jhardwar Jhara Bdd [ Cy;ji^or ] 

Jandrahah [ ] nearly fifty mil [miles] above Mdltdn, and flows 

past it on the west. Then the Ab-i-Biah [!] increases it [by# uniting 
with them] from the east. Then the frawah [ — the Bawah of the 

Tabakat-i-Na^iri — the Bawi] joins them. The Nahr-ul-Kaj [or Gaj— 
— in one copy Laj — — the upp(ir stroke of the being left out, 
but that letter may be mistaken for J if not marked thus ] branches off 
from the Nahr-ul-Kut [ ], which issues from the mountains of 

Bahatil [ ], and joins them, after which the Nahr-i-Shutlad [ 

or Shntladr ] unites with them below Mdltan at a place called 
Panob Nad.*'i«> 

In one place in bis text, Bu-Eihan says the Sind is called Wahiud ; that 
or refers to the Ohandar Bhag— the Qhandar-Bhaga or Oh.in-db — 

that the Biah flows to the west of LohAwar, and the frawah — ^tho R4wah or lUwi 

on the east of Loh&war. 

The Biah never yet flowed west of Labor, within ** the range of history,” bat 
the Rawi has, bnt not very far west of it. It will bo seen liow he has reversed 
matters. In another place, as in the text above, he makes the Biah nnito with the 
Q2^in-ab above or north of tho Rawi, again reversing facts. 

IW His Nahr-ul-Kaj or Gaj, and Nahr-ul-Kut or Gut can only refer to those 
tributaries of the Hakr& or Wahindah which came from tlie hills oast of Jasal-mfr 
in early times, noticed farther on. In the recently published printed text, in place 
of this Nahr-nl-Kiit we have Nagks>r KoJ— 

The letter here written g may be meant for g. Bahatil is the Hftil of Mas’udi, 
See page 206, 7. * 

160 Professor Saohau indexes these two simple Hindi words in his printed text 
of ••Alberuni,” under tho meaningless form of ** Pancajiadai" and translates the 
above passage as ” a place called Pdneanada** ! A person who had to depend on 
his translation would suppose Bd-Rih^u had so written it. « 

Tho author of the ‘'Lost River” article in the ” Calcutta Review ” appears, 
from the following, to have had a oonfnsed idea of the Panj Ah or Paucb Nad He 
says (page 14) : ” Thus, too, is solved . the difficulty in providing a place for tho 
Batlej among the five iMranohes of the " Panjnad,” which has compelled modern 
geographers to transfer that name from the Indus to the Ohinab [!], The latter has 



I. -liave eutored he^ just s^hxt ha aays^ bat th^ ^ jvidenti]^ Ifcaat 
bonfttdidxi; ior we k^ow that the fiidh — if it is b^e^ tor-narar 

' united with the Qiiu*4b aud its trihntaries before ot aM^ the. Jwiwi, *.aa 
is here staled. Moreover, the , mention .of ^‘Sutiad ** father - 

^ the cojpyi^ wrote the names as he knew them best. Indeod/with 
to;|4l'ihe e:rtra(^ from'Bd-Bihan contained id the Jami’-ui^Tawi^^V: 
-it & difficult to decide which are actually his, and which 
Din's (the author), because, especially in reference to the river reacHiirg^ 
the. sea by two channels, which, in those early days it did not do, as I 
shall presently show, the latter mentions events as if Stated by Bd-Bih4a 
which occurred three centuries after his death. I shall also prove that, 
no Sutlad ” — Shuttluj or Sutlaj— flowed in the direction here indicated, 

even at .the time that Amir Timdr, the Gurgdn, invaded these pafts, 
more than four centuries after Bd-Biban wrote. 

To continue his account, however, he states, that, After this^ the 
, united streams become a vast river, and during tlie season of inundation, 

. the waters spread put to. the extent of , ten far^anga in breadth, and 
BAialloiy up all the other great streams, and the refuse brought down by . 

no 4Dlaiiii whatever to this title, which Barns jastly observes (Travels III— 287) is 
wnknovinupon its hanks. The *^Pan]nad*’ or ^U^anjab’’ is the Indus itself. Tho 
application of the term to any one river appears' to be of late date** 

All this is contrary to fact. All tiiose who have dwelt in, and are acquainted 
with the geography of this part, know, and as the best maps show, that the rivers. 
Which unite above Uchohh, receive the name of Pairoh-^si'd, as Bii>Biban, here relates, 
and as does. Abu-1 Fa?.l likewise ; and it is^pnly after tlio united streams join the 
Ab-i-Sind or Indns, that they cease to be styled the Panch Nad or Five Bivers, and 
when sll'have united they are known, ovon to the present day, as the 8apt ** or ** Sat 
find,** or Seven Bivers. I believe that what has been read as ^^’^ShuHad^vros 
really meant by BCi-Bihan for “Sapt iVad” or **Sat JTad*— Bee note 13d. • 

It shonld be borne in mind, when comparing statomonts contained in Mas’iidi, 
the Maa&lik wa Mam&lik, and Ibn 9an]|;a], that those writers visited Sind as well as 
Hnlt&n and other .places, while Bd-Biljidn never went farther sonth than Multan of 
farther wt than L4hor. 

161 It is beyqnd a doubt, that, until the Bf4h and the Sntlaj both left their 
speotive beds to unite and flow in one ohannel, when tb(^ lost those names, 
thp Satliaj was ai tiribnbary of the HalqfA, but, after that, the united rivers, under tHe 
name of Hariari, Ghiu^ah, etc., becamo tributary to the Ab-i>Sind , or Indus. . These 
faqta ought mot to be overlooked j and yet we find reoopt authors writing of '*.Per-‘ 
dikkas, carrying the Greek arms to Ay udan on the banks of the Satiej, ages before 
the Sntlaj andBiih uniting approached within twenty. ft ve miles of Ajdddhau.'' Who « 
shall* say that Ajdddl^an was in existence even 4ou centuries after thotimedf 
Alezai^er the Haoedonian ? It is hearer to the Suthij at the present time .than it • 
.erw before, and the^idistanoo Is eight miles and a.half. In the last hentury * 
w$8lw6ntyj>flve miles distant. Sea note farther on* 
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it remains sticking in tlie branches of the trees [which are submerged 
during the inundations] and appears like the nests of birds in them. 
The united waters bend to the westward^®* from the city or town of Aror 
[;jj)I-^the Aldor— ^ 3 <NJ|-‘Of others} in the middle of the territory of 
Sind, and are received into the Nahr-i-Mihrah or.Miliran River, which 
flows slowly through the midst of the country, and forms a number of 
islands [t. c., the waters flow in several channels which again unite, and 
the lands between are islands] until the river reaches Mansdriyat 
as he always spells the word in the original]. This city is 
situated among the bmnohea of the river, and from that place the river 
unites with th# ocean by two channels. One is near the town of Lo- 
haraui [ ]i^®^ and the other bends round towards the oast in the 

confines of Kaj [ ^— Kaclicljh— ]» and is called the Sind »Shakar 

[^^U oLm — S ind-Sagarali— ], which means The Sea of Sind. 
m m m The river Sarasat [ ] unites with the ocean to the east of 

Suminath.**^®* This last named river is, (tf course, the Saraswati, which 


162 This is not given in tlio printed text. 

163 Tu another place, Bd-Ril,ian, immediately after referring to Loharani at tho 

mouth of the Nahr-i-Mihran, whoro it unites with the ocean, says, that, “ from 
Bazdnah [ ^13^, also and in othor MSS-, and in copies of Rashid-ud-Din’s 
work], between south and west, is tho city of Anhal-warah [ and 

], distant nlxty farsangs ; and from Suminath, on the sea, fifty. From Anhul- 
w&rah or Nahal-warah towards the south is Ldo-des or Lar-des f or ], 

the kafhahs [bazdr towns] of which are Bahzuj or Bahruj [ or ], and 
Dhanjurd or Bhanjura [ or ]j distant forty-two farmings*. Both 

these places are on the sea-shore oast of [ or — Tand], This is what Elliot 
reads “Baniya** at pn go 27, “ Bilha [Baiiia] at page 37, “Bdnia” pages 39 and 
40, ♦‘Tana” and “Bhati” at page 61, and “Banid” at pages 77 and 79. From 
Bazdnali to the west is Multan, fifty distant [a distanco which will not suit 
Guzardt] ; and from Bhati or V or ; for it is written in as 

many different ways] fifteen farsangg. From Bhati south-west [south-^asf in one 
copy] fifteen farsangg^ is Aror, Arro, Aro, or iTdar • y'f - ] meant, 

probably, for or [foreigners, it will bo remembered, always leave out tho ^ 
in Hindi words]. Bhdti lies between two branches of tlie Sind Hud [not the Nahr- 
'i-Mihfldn, it will be observed], thence twenty farsangg to Bahman-no Man^uriyat ; 
and from thence to Lohdrani, which is tho mouth of the river [he mentions two 
mouth's in tho text above : this was the western month at that period] ; where it 
empties itself, is distant thirty farsangs** Compare also Elliot, Vol. I, page Gl, who 
flays, at page 58, that this “Naraya” as ho read it, and which his Editor altered 
into Narfina, is ” tho capital of Guzorat,” but, in tho original, tho word is “ 

nxtd »» in different copies. 

16* See page 182. 
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falls into the sea near Pattan Som-n&th, not the classical river, the tri- 
butary of the Ghag-ghar, described farther on, the sacred river of the 
Brahmans. 

In another place he states, that, “ from Bazanah [ also written 
and sjy in different MSS.] where roads branch off to the west, is 
Multan, distant Mtj farsangs, and to Bhati [ — also written 

166 The place called “Bhati** above, is what Elliot at page 79 calls “Bania** 
where the country is a marine strand &nd whatever may bo its correct name, 
whether Baz&nah, as Bd-lliban writes it, bo the capital of Guzarit or not (but Anhal- 
Warah was its ancient capital), all these places, undoubtedly, lay near the sea coast, 
between the mouth of the Mihrfin of Sind and Knthidwar. and*thia evidently was 
Elliot’s idea when writing about it as “ the capital of Guzerat.** Notwithstanding 
this, from the footnote 9, page 58, of the volume referred to, written by the Editor, 
Mr. Bowson, it appears that Elliot considered it, “ one of the most interesting 
places in the North-Western Provinces [sic] to identify [this “marine strand** in 
the North-Western Provinces !] from the pages of Biruiii.** He thought it to bo 
represented by the modern Nartuar and entered into details in support of this view, 
but he was unable to account for its boing called the capital of Guzerat.’* 

Then the Editor tells us, that General Cunningham takes another view, and 
says : “ I have identified Guzerdt with Bairdt, or the ancient Matsi/a. » a * Pirishta 
[%, “Briggs?**] gives these two names as iTatrd^ and iVard^n, which he says, 
were two hilly tracts, overran by Mahmfid of Ghazni. Now Guzerdt and Kairdt are 
only slight corruptions of Bairdtj when written in Persian characters ; and Ndrdin 
and Nardna are still slighter alterations of Ndrdyana, which is the name of a town 
to the north-east of Bairdt** Sec also pages 394, 5, and 6 of Elliot’s Vol. I. 

Now let us see how “Gwacrdt” and ** Kairdt** look so much like ** Bairdt** 

in Persian characters ; — and how very much alike are Ndr~ 
din** ** Nardna** and “ Ndrdyana** ^ There is not very 

much similarity here, I think : at least, I cannot discover it. The word, however, is 
Bazdnah. 

But alas for these “ satisfactory ” identifications ! The names given by Firi^tah 
in his Persian text are J - Nub and ^Libat, which refer to two dura hs north 
of Jaldl-dhdd and the river of Kabul, in the Kafinstan, no less than eleven degrees 
farther nonth ! The mistake respecting them I pointed out in my “ Translation of 
the Tubalkdt-i-Nafiri,’* page 77 ; and I have also given an account of Amir Mabmud’s 
expedition to those darahs in my Notes on Afghanistan,” pages 134 and 135, 
cfrom the author from whom Firishtah derived the information, and who wrote in 
the time of Amir Mahmud’s grandson, Sultan Farrukh-Zad. See also Elliot, vol. I, 
page 47, where the same darahs of Nur and^irat, written ** Ndrohirdt** as one word, 
are mentioned along with Lamghdn north of JaUl-abad and the river of Kabul. 

According to Bu-Bih4n, who mentioned this so called “ Nfirokirat** above refer- 
red to, this Bazdnah is 60 farsangs ■> 180 miles from Anhal-Wapah, and we know 
where that is, and it is a long way from Larnff^dn^ and from Bairdt too. Aror, tho 
ancient capital of Sind, also oannot be referred to here, beoanse this Bh4tt is bnt 
20 farsangs afiO miles, north of Man^firiyah, and 20 farsangs -bSO miles from Bohd- 
rini, at the month of the Mihrdn of Sind $ and it is said that this place-^Aro, Ador, 
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€ 

or or or <^1 The town of the fihatiah is evidently meant here] 
fiftwn farsangs. From thence between south and west is Aro or Ard 
[jj)l in MS., perhaps Aror ?], distant fifteen farsangs. From 
l^tween two arms or branches of the Sind Rdd, is Bahman-no, or 
Bahman-no Man^driyat,!®® distant 20 farsangsy from which Lohardni, 
which is the place of outlet [of the river], is distant thirty /amwya.’* 
Referring to other routes going from Ifinnauj to the Mihrdn, lie 
says, after mentioning Sunam, that, going north-west from thence 
[^innauj] nine farsangs is Arat-hdr also written Arat-hdz 

. or A'datt-hdr - ], then to or OT js^ or 

or [which I will not attempt to speculate upon] six farsangs. 
From thence to Mandhdkur [ ] the kashah or bazar town of 

Lohawar, east of the river Trawat [the Rawah or Rawf], eight /armnyi?; 
then to the river Qhandrahah [ ] twelve ; then to Jihlam west 

of the Bihat [? MS. has and printed text vi-jU j eighteen ; 
from thence to Daliiiid [ or WaJiiud-t^iAj and «>^j-Waihind, 
in the printed text], the kashah of ICaiidhar [Gandharah], which the 
Mu^als^®^ call Kaia-Jang [ \j3 ] west of the Ab-i-Sind, twenty 
farsangs,** # * # Referring to the mouths of the Nahr-i-Mihran, ho 
says : “ After this, you come to the lesser and greater mouths of the 
river, and then reach the [haunts of the ] Bawarij who are pirates, 
and Kaoh [Kaohohh] and SuminHt. * * * From Debal to Kohr4*i or 
Koharal [ ] is twelve farsangs [thirty-six miles or little over].^®^ 

etc.,— which is probably Addo of the maps, about 60 miles east of Bhuj in Kaohehh— 
is but 16 farsangs *46 miles from **BhaUV* The places referred to here mostly lie 
near the sea coast, Elliot’s ‘‘ Marino strand,” extending from the eastern mouth of 
the Mihrdn of Sind to Surath, the Saurashtrdh of the Hindus— KdthiawBr— and of 
this thero can be no doubt. See page 258. 

165 See note 105, ante, page 196, and note 146, ante, page 216. These distances, 
if correct, would show this place AjIJj — B azanah — to bo situated in the north-west 
corner of the present Jasal-mir State. 

167 The words “ which the Morals call H^ara-Jdng ” will not be found in Bd- 
Bilian’s text. Here we have Rashid-ud-Dm, not Bu-Ril?dn, for the simple reason, 
that, at the period the latter wrote, and for more than a century after, the Mnghals 
were unknown to the Musalmdn writers. For more respecting this |{[ard-Jdng, sea 
Tabat^dt-i-Hd^iri,” page 1216; and compare Cunningham, ” Ancient India,” page 
65. 

16S goQ ants page 206, and note 112. The overflow from the channel of the 
Halfd, Wahindah, or Sind-Sdgar still reaches the sea by the inlet which appears as 
Kohri ” in our maps, the names in which are generally incorrectly written. The 
Hajamro month of the Indus is just thirty-four miles (or lately was : it may have 
changed considerably since the publication of the most recent maps) from the 
Kohrd’i mouth to the' north-west. Bawarij is the plural of a war-boat 

apparently, and certainly refers to boats or vessels. 
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* Ai.-lDRl8i, wBo wrote about 546 H. (1160-61 A. D.), nearly a 
cenfctiry before tbo investment of ITobcbh by the MughalSy says, that 
“ Sand"iu'^®^ [for Qtand-dr or Jand-dr ? ‘ * is interchangable with, and 
often -substituted for ‘ ci * and ‘j ^ by foreigners] is situated three days’ 
journey south of Multan, which is famous for its trade, wealth, and 
extravagance of its inhabitants. It is said to form part of Hind [he 
afterwards mentions it among other places belonging to Hind], and is 
situated on the banks of a river which falls into the Mihran above Samaid 
[Basmid of others]. Going from Multan towards the north there is a 
desert tract which extends as far as the eastern boundary of Tubaran.^^l 
From Multan, as far as the neighbourhood of Man^uriyah, the country 
is held by a warlike race called Nudah ( or Nudiyah, as the Sindis write 
it], consisting of a number of tribes scattered about between Tdbaran 
and Mukran, Multan and Man.suriyah, like the Barbar nomads. These 
Nudalis [Nddiyahs] have peculiar dwellings, and marshy places in which 
they take shelter, if necessary, to the west of the Mihran. They 
possess a fine breed of camels, particularly a sort called karah, like the 
camel of Balkh [the Bakhti camel], which has two humps, and is held 
in great esteem in Khurasan, and other parts of # # # 

The place chiefly frequented by the Niidahs [or Nudiyahs] for purposes 
of trade and other matters is IJanda’il.” 

Al-ldrisi also says respecting Debal, that it is a populous place, but 
not fertile, and is inhabited merely because it is a harbour for the vessels 
of Sind and other parts. “Going west,” ho says, “from the mouth 
of the great Mihran [the principal or eastern branch] Debal is six mil 
[miles] distant. From Debal to Nirfin, also on the west of the Mihran, 
is three days’ journey. Nirun is about midway between Debal and 

169 This name occurs in an old map which I shall giro farther on between Burhi 
and Multan, and it would therefore seem that it was known in tho early part of the 
last century j and, from its position therein, appears to have been situated some- 
where about Nohar, or Islam- Kot of tlie present day, near tho banks of the Hak)r&, 
or farther north. It seems to bo identical with the town or city of Jand or Qh^nd 
mentioned ante, at pages 213-14. 

176 See ante page 2iG. 

171 This appears to refer to tho southorn parts of the great, elevated plateaus 
extending from a few miles east of the Indus to the high left bank of the Bidh, 
and through which the rivers forming the Panj Ab, or Paugh Nad, now cut their 
way, and which from what is known as the that or 6(ir-i-Ohindo west of the Ohin-db, 
and bdf and dhaiyd oast of it. These elevated plateaus represent three distinct 
geological periods apparently, respecting which more will be found in the notice of 
the rivers farther on. 

17t See ants page 217, where Ibn ^au^al says mnch the same, and note 14G. 

ITS The position of Nirdn is plainly shown in the old maps of the Hasdlik vra 
MamdUk and ibn I^auVal, as well as from the description of its whereabouts in those. 
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Man^driyali, and persons going from one to the other cross the river 
here. Nirdn is a place of little importance, but it is fortified. ♦ * ♦ 

two works, and in others, including Al-ldrisi in the text above. Modern writers 
identify its position satisfactorily to themselves, bnt differ as to its whereabouts. 
Elliot fixes it at Jarak, while Cunningham prefers ^aidar-^Lbad. Ho says (*‘ Ancient 
India,” p. 279) ** the people still know it — Haidarabad— as Nirankoty” but this re- 
quires confirmation. He also says, ** it toas situated on the western bank of the 
river. * * * At present tho main channel of tho Indus runs to the west of Haidar- 
Abad, but we know that the Fhuleli or eastern branch, was formerly the principal 
stream. According to McMurdo, tho change of the main stream [by which McMurdo 
moans the Hak^a, Wahindah, or Sdgarah, not the ” Phuleli ”] to tho westward of 
Haidarabad, took place prior to A. H. 1000, or A. D. 1592 [Ilaigh previously quoted, 
says ” the change occurred only in tho middle of the last century,” and he is per- 
fectly right], and was coincident with tho decay of Nasirpnr [Naar-pur is the^ correct 
name], which was only founded in A. H. 751, or A. D. 1350.” 

The Nasr-pur here referred to, I may observe, lies some seventeen miles N. 
E. of ^aidar-abfld, and was founded by Sultan Fi'ruz ^ah, tho Khali Tnrk ruler of 
Dihli j while the place referred to by Elliot (“Ijidian Historiana,” Vol I, p. 216) as 
being a place of groat importance as early as the time of Dudah, the Sumpah, who 
was contemporary with Sult.an ’Abd-ur- Rashid of Ghaznin. some three centuries 
before, refers to an entirely different place. That refers to Na^ir-pur in the south- 
east of Sind. It was still the chief place in that part in Akbar Badahah’s time, and 
gave name to one of tho five sarJedre into which the territory dependent on Thathah 
was divided. It was here that the same Sultan founded a fort on tho banka of tho 
Sankrah [Hakfd], on his advance against Thathah the last time from Guzardt. 

Cunningham continues ; “ As Nasirpnr is mentioned by Abul Fazl [Gladwin’s 
translation ?] as the head of one of the subdivisions of the province of Thatha, the 
main channel of the Indus [the main channol, as I have before mentioned, was the 
Hakfa] must have flowed to the eastward of Nirun Kot or Haidarabad at as late a 
date as the beginning of the reign of Akbar.” 1 may observe that Abu-1- Fais Vs 
work was completed in the forty-second year of Akbar Badshah’s reign, and that 
Na§ir-pur (a different place from Na?r-pur) was, as stated above, the name of tho 
most south-easterly sarhdr of the 'Thathah province, one of tho seven mahdlle of 
which was Na^ir-pur, giving name to tho earkdvy and that Amar-Kot was another. 
In this part a small fortified tow^ was also founded by Sultan Firdz ^ab, the Khalj 
Turk, on his advance from Gondhal to Thathah. 

Elliot, on the other hand, identified, according to the writer previously quoted, 
NIruu Kot with ” Jarak, and the Kinjar lake near Helai in its neighbourhood, as 
that in which the fleet of Muhammad Kasim [Muhammad, son of Ijkasim, is meantf 
the latter having been dead for years] lay,” but Cunningham adds that “ the Kinjar 
lako has no communication with the Indus,” and thus ho disposes of Jarak ** identi- 
fied ” by Elliot and others j but Elliot says (Vol. I, p. 400) : ” I am disposed to place 
Nirung^t HelAi, or HelAya, a little bolow Jarak. * * * Lakes abound in the neigh- 
bourhood, and are large enough, espooially the Kinjar, to have admitted Muhammad 
KAsim’s fleet.” 

The attempt to identify places mentioned in the ancient history of Sind according 
to the recent state of the channel of the Indus, as if its banks had been of adamant 
instead of hour-glass sand and mud, and had not changed in the space of eleven, 
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From it to Mao^driyab is a little more tlian three days’ joamey. Man- 
^driyah is surrounded by a branch of the Mihrdn, but it is at a distance 

maoh less twenty-three centuries is sufficiently absurd, but it is still greater when, 
from his own authorities (page 157)} the fleet of boats of Mutammad was sent up the 
Sind-Sdgar (or Wahind Sagarah as stated in the Ohach-N&mah. See note 181, page 
231), that is, the Hakpa or Wahindah, mis-called the ** Karra'* in the maps and 
Gazetteers, and that it flowed some seventy-flve miles east of this " Hel&i " and the 
** Kinjar lake," and continued to do so for centuries after the time referred to. How 
many scores of times, likewise, has the western branch (described farther on), 
changed daring that period from west to east and back again, and how many lakes 
formed, dried up, or swept away ? 

Wood— a keen observer and erperienced surveyor — says in his work (“ Journey to 
the O^us *') respecting this, that, ** In tiie neighbourhood of Vikkar is the imbedded 
hull of ,a Dutch brig-of-war, pierced for fourteen guns, affording proof, if any were 
wanting, of the ever-changing course of the Indus. It is in vain in the delta of such a 
river to identify existing localities with descriptions handed down to ns by the 
historians of Alexander the Great. The whole country from Kach’h to Kar4ohi is 
alluvial, and none of its spontaneoti^s productions^ the tamarisk tree, for instance, 
exhibit the growth of a century. Higher up the course of the river, where its channels 
are more permanent, this tree attains a largo size, and this never being the case in 
the delta, our conclusion would appear legitimate, the soil at both places being the 
same. 

" Gould the northern apex of the delta be as easily fixed as its triangular sides 
can be defined, we might then venture to spocnlate on the probability of Alexander 
having visited Kach'h or Gujerat. * ♦ • But, as before observed, the absence of 
tangible localities involves us in a maze of doubt ; and hence our deductions aro 
oftener the result of fancy than sound inference. 

" The old Dutch -bailt vessel inontioned above affords negative evidence that the 
mouths of the Indus in her day were not more accessible than at present. * * * 
We have tolerable evidence that the Indus has never been more or less navigable 
than we now find it to be. Tavernier, nearly two centuries ago, said, " At present 
the commerce of T’liHt’hah, which was formerly great, is much diminished, as the 
mouth of the river is always getting worse, and the sand, by increasing, scarcely 
gives room for a passage," pp. 2— -3. 

" In a mud basin undergoing continual change, such as the valley of the Indus 
south of the mountains, it is almost vain to look, after the lapse of so many centuries, 
for indications of the Grecian general's march," p. 20. 

As to the apex of the delta, there can be very little doubt, that, in very ancient 
times, it was between Bahman-tbdd, and the range of lime stone hills running down 
from Aror, and where the Mihrdn of Sind separated into two branches. See note on 
the rivers farther on. * 

To return to the previous subject, however, after this digression One thing 
appears conclusive, namely, that as the distance between Bahmon-abdd andUflrdn 
was rather more than between Nirdn and Debal, its site must be looked for some 
thirty-five or forty miles south of the modern Qaidar-dbdd, and about the same 
distance east of Tha^hah ; and in the Sindi accounts of the founding of ^aidar^dbdd 
there is no mention of its being founded on the site of Nirdn. Al-Idrisf says Nirdu 
lies about half way between Man^driyah and Debal, that it is three days' journey 
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from the river. It is on the west of the principal branch, which flows 
from the direction of Kilari, a town one day’s journey from Man^driyah, 


between the latter place and Nirdn, and that people going from thence to Man^driyah 
cross the river at Manjabari (which about mid-way between the two places). 
Ibn ^an^al} on the other hand states, that the country of Nirdn is rather nearer to 
Man^driyah than to Debal ; and, in another place, that while it is six days* journey 
from Man^driyah to Debal, it is but two days’ journey between Nirdn and Dobal, 
In the map contained in the Masalik wa Mamalik, and also in Ibn |^aa)^al’s map, 
Nirdn is some distance from the banks of the great rivoTi and Manjabari intervenes 
about midway between it and Bahman-abad. But between the time that Al-ldrisi 
and Ibn flaukal wrote, a period of about one hundred and eighty years, great changes 
appear to have taken place, since the latter says that ‘‘the Mihran passes on 
tow&rds Nirdn, and then flows to the sea.” See farther on about the secon^ great 
transition of the courses of the river, also Elliot Vol. I, page 78. 

Cunningham at page 279 of his work has tho heading “ Patala orNiranhot” which, 
as before noticed, he identifies with Ijlaidar-abad, and tho “ Pattalaof Arrian,” but at 
page 236 he considers that “ another name ” apj^ars to havo ” a confused reference 
to Nmoihot** It is confused enough truly. This name is “ the Piriiz of Istakhri, 
[the Ista^ari], the ** Ka7inazbAr** of Ibn Haukal, and tho “jPVmbd*” of Kdrisi 
[Al-Idrisi] j” and, after quoting what they say from Elliot, he considers that their 
“unknown citv” will accord exactly with that of Nirankot, Debaly* ho says, 

“ I will hereafter identify with an old city near L/iri-handnr [at page 279 ho says 
Ldn-handar is its probable position], and Manhdbari [Manjabari ?] with Ikatha'* 
Had Ibn I^auljara map contained in Elliot’s volume given all tho names, as in that 
of tho Masalik wa Mamalik, which I havo ap^wiuled to this paper, it would have 
been perceived that what has been called “ Pirabuz,” “ Kannazbur,” and “ Piruz,” 
lay midway between Darak and Manjabari, and between Ni'run and Debal, but a 
little nearer to the latter and about north of Debal, while Nirim lay more to tho 
north-east from Debal ; and tlio place in question, Firabuz,” or whatever it may 
be, was a town of Mukran, whereas Nirun was a town of Sind, and they are totally 
distinct places. The name of this place is written in a variety of ways in tho 
different authors, but in the Masalik wa Mamalik, in Tbu HauVal, and Al-Idn'si, it is 

eiTiy* ‘ 3 j.;^i but by what means 

it is managed to get Kannazbur, ^aniiazpfir,” and “ Kinarbur ” out of it, is beyond 
my bomprehonsion and how the ‘ n ’ becomes doubled. 

■ It is clearly stated that Nirun lay on the road from Debal to MaTi?(iriyali, tho 
position of which two places there is no doubt about. Then, that between Debal 
and Man^firiyah is six days’ joarney. Thns we can compute by actual measurement* 
within a few miles, to be about one hundred and twenty miles as the crow flies, or 
about ^twenty miles, to the day’s journey. The Ista^ari, the Matilik wa Mamalik, 
Ibn 9ankal, and AMdrisi, all say that Nirdn lay between Debal and Man^uriyah, and 
that Itirdn was three days’ journey from each. It is likewise stated, that from 
Armd’il (the Hormara of tho maps) to Debal is also six days* journey, consequently, 
the distance is much the same from Debal to Man?iiriyah as from Debal to Armd'il.” 
This being determined. Ibn IJanVnl says, that from Debal to this is 

four days* journey [“ fourteen days,” as in Elliot is an error or a misprint for 
•“four**], consequently, the distance from Debal thereto is one-third less than to 
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where it separates into two brnnches, the principal branch flowing 
towards Mansuriyah, and the other north-west-wards as far as Shardsaa 
[Saddsan or Siw-istan] when it turns westwards and re-unites with 

Arm4*{l. He then says that frCm ^ Kannazbur” to Manjabari or Manchflbari is 
tivo days* journey. Al-Idnai says that Manjabari or Manchabarf is three days* journey 
from ShariiBBn [Sfw-istdn, the modern Sihw£n], and this we know the exact position 
of, and therefore Manj&bari or Manjabari was the same distance from Sihw&p as 
Nfrun was from Debal and ^lansuriyah. He also says that it is six days* joarnoy 
from gharusan or Siw-istdn to “ Pirdbuz,** the “ Kannazbur ** of Ibn I;lan|^al [I give 
the names as mentioned in Hlliot and quoted by Gnnningham, bocanse the originals 
are anything bat “ Kannazbur,** ** Kinnazbur,** “ Pirabuz ** or “ Piruz,** as may 
be seen above], and that in going from Doha! to “ Pirabaz ** the road passes by 
Manjdbnri. He also says that “ Ffrabuz ’* helongs to the province of Mukraut that is, 
that it Was close to tlie Sind border. Elliot in his version of Ibn Qanl^al, vol. T, pp. 
33-3I(, has “ Kabryun [Kannazbun] ** for this same place, which be also says is “ in 
Mukrdn.’* 

Cnnningham supposes Manhdbari,** as he calls it, to be Thathah, but as lie 
** identifies ” Debal as Ldri-bandar, which were two distinct places and a considerable 
distance apart— twelve /araan^/s, or thirty-six miles or more, according to Bu-Rihan — 
we may be permitted to be dnbious on the subject ; and after identifying Kfran with 
** Haidarabad,** ho “ wonld suggest,** that the first of the three names, PiVuz, 
KanneshuTf and Firahuz (which Elliot identifies with Punjgoor**) all of which 
refer to one place, “ might possibly be intended for NMn, and the other two for 
Nirunhot, as the alterations in the original Arabic characters required for these two 
readings are very alight.** I will show how slight they are. Nirdn and Nfrun Ko^ 

are written “ Piruz J kannazbur “ Pirabuz ** 

All these aro very much like each other certainly. A few lines under he 
continues : ** comparing Biladuri’s [the Balazari’s extract in Elliot] Kitbnn with Ibn 
HaukaVs Kannazbur [see also his note to p. 287], and Edrisi’s Pirabuz, I think it 
probable they may be intended for Punjydr, as snggested by M Reinand.** 

The position of this many named place with respect to Arma’il the ** Hormara** 
of the maps, Del)al, Manjabari or Manjabari on the Mihraii (from which it was two 
days* journey), the great mouth of that river, and Nirun, would be some eighteen 
miles north-north-east of Jarak, but ‘‘Punjgoor** of Elliot, and " Panjgfir*’ of 
Cunningham, in Mnkrin, and only three hundred and seventy miles farther toeat-norih- 
west, is totally impossible. With regard to Manjftban or Manchabari, there is a 
place called Manjhand in the maps, close to the Railway on the west bank of the 
‘ Indus, just half-way between Kotrf and Sihw^Oi fifty-nine miles from Jarak, and 
still a place of some importance, bnt the distance from Debal would bo too great. 
See the old* Arab map, where Man jabarf or Manchabari, written without diacritical 
points, is marked. 

To the south of ^aidar-ab&d, in the plain close to where the Fulaili branch of the 
Indus used a few years back to unite with the Gdni, the country for miles round is 
covered with broken bricks and the ruined foundations of large buildings. Tradi- 
tion says that a large and flourishing city once covered the plain and extended as 
far as the range of limestone hills on tbo extreme northern part of which, some 
eighteon miles farther north, l;^aidar-Abdd stands. Hereabouts the site of Niruu-kot 
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the main river, and forms after that but one stream.^^* This junction 
occurs twelve mil [miles] below Man^driah, The river then passes 
on to Nii^n, and subsequently unites with the ocean.^^B Mansdriah is 
accounted among the dependencies of Sind, like Debal, Nirun, Shards&n, 
QhS'Udur, Baniyah, Kalari, Atri, Basrafd, Multan, etc. 

Dorl'^'J^ lies on the bank of the Mlhran which flows west of that city 
[or town]. It compares with Multan in size. From it Basmid is three 
days* journey, Atri four days*, and Kalaii two. The last-named place 
is on the west bank of the Mihran, is a well fortified town, and cai*ries 
on a brisk trade. Near it the Mihran separates into two branches, the 
largest branch [i, e, the main branch] flows towards the east as far as 
the vicinity of Man^iuriyah which is on its west bank, while the other 
runs* florth- west, then north, and afterwards towards the west.^'^®. The 
branches again unite about twelve mil [miles] below Mansariyah. Kalari 
is some distance out of the main route, but is much frequented for 
trading purposes. It is distant from Manauriyah a long days* journey of 
forty mil [miles], and from Sharusan [8iw-istaii or Sadiisan] three days* 
journey. Shanisan is remarkable for its size, its fountains, and canals, 
its abundant productions, and its profl table trade. From thence, distant 

might bo sought for. Tlien again there are tho ruins near “ Shakhr-pur, of the 
maps, somo thirty miles westwards from TliatUah, and tho extensive ruins near Badin, 
about thirty-threo miles west of that again. Tho rains at this place are similar to 
thoao of Bahiuan-no or Bahman-abad, and the city or whatever it was, was probably 
destroyed at tho same time. The ruins near Budin may he those of Manjabari, and 
those near ** Shakhr-pur ” may bo the remains of Nirun Kot, but more probably 
of Damrilali ; but thoro is no district of Sind less likely to show remains of anti- 
quity than that known as ^ah Bandar. 

174 Soo Bd-llihdu’s account abovo, who also mentions iw'o months. 

175 It is stated in tho Tarikh of I;Ializ Abru, which is a comparatively modorii 
work, but held in great estimation, and completed about 820 H. (1425 A. D.J, that, 

Tho source of the rivor Sind is on tho skirts of tho mountains of Kash-mir [north 
of], and runs from tho western^side of those mount.'iius into the territory of Man- 
^driyah, its course boihg from north to south, and near the end of its course bends 
towards the east, and enters tho sea of Hind. The rivor Jamd [tho Jhilam] also 
rises in the mountains of Kash-mir, but on the south sido. It runs from north to 
south, and enters tho land of Hind. ^ * In the neighbourhood of Multdii it unites 

with the Sind river, which falls into tho ocean. Tho Biah is a largo rivor, which 
rises on tho east sido of tho moantains of Kash-mir, flows through the territory of 
Luhdwar [Ldhor], and from thence to U'chi^h, and falls into tho ocean in the coun- 
try of Kambayah.*’ The ohronioler, no doubt, meant tho tract adjacent to Sora(h 
or Saurdsht-ra, between it and Sind, the rivor separating tho two tracts of country j 
and he referred to tho Hakpa or Waliindah of which tho Biah was still a tributary, 

176 Others consider Multan to bo dependent on Hind. 

177 The word is }^^ ov Ror - it appears written with ^ in MSS, 

176 See Ibn 9an^a1, page 216. 

D I) 
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three days’ journey, is Manjdbarl, a town situated in a depression or 
hollow, a pleasant place, surrounded with gardens, fountains, and run* 
ning water. * * It is two days* journey from Debal.^'^'®' * ** * 
Among the places of Hind, touching upon Sind, are Famhal, 

Sindan, Saimdr, etc.” He mentions likewise certain maritime isles, 
referring, no doubt, to the tracts on the coast, and the Ban, or great 
marsh, between the mouths of the Mihran and Kachchh. 

The K[AZwiNi, who quotes from a much earlier writer, does not give 
us very much information respecting the rivers of those parts, but he 
says, that “ The Nahr-i-Mihrm [that is the A'b-i-Sind. See ante note 
117.] rises in the same mountain region in which the affluents of the 
Ji^Au take their rise,” and, that “ the jVahr-i-Milirdn flows in a general 
direction of about south-west. After being joined by another NaM’irom 
the eastward, the united rivers flow towards the west [south-westwards], 
and fall into the sea of Fars. A branch having separated from the 
Na/ir-i-Mihran, encircles Mansuriah, and makes it like unto an island.** 
The territory immediately about Man§driyah is, of course, meant as 
shown in the Masdlik wo Mamalik map. 

In another place, quoting from the Tstakhari, already noticed, he 
says : “ The Istakhari states, that the ^aAr-i-Mihran lises at the back 
of the mountain [range] out of which the affluents of the Jil>du issue. 
It then appears near Multan, on the boundary of Samanddr [ ], 

and, having passed under [below] Man^uriyah, unites with the sea to the 
east of Debal.** 

In another place the Kazwini mentions Nudiyah or Nddiah, which 
he says, “ is an extensive tract of country in Sind, containing numer- 
ous people, who are of different tribes. They possess considerable 
wealth ; and most of the cultivation is rice, [showing that water was 
not scarce]. ♦ * * They also have a fine breed of camels, the like 
of which is not found elsewhere. They are taken into Khiurisan and 
Fars to breed from.** 

’ Another geographical work, the MuBASiD-UL-rTiLif, plainly states, 
that “ Debal is a well-known town [or city] on the shore of the sea 
of Hind, and a place of considorablo trade, near which place, likewise, 
the rivers of Ldhor and Multan, empty themselves into the ocean.’* 

We may now gather farther information respecting these rivers of 
Sind from the proceedings of the ’Arab conquerors, but they double up 

179 The name of this place is generally written Dibal by the old geographers and 
hittorianB, but, as the name ia evidently derived from Bebal or Dewal — an idol- 
temple— the mode of spelling given above is the more correct. 

180 I leave it as it is written. This is the word of which Elliot makes Kam* 
bdya.» 
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events, so to say, considerably. A^mad, son of Ta^yi-al-Balisarl, 
author of the Fuid^-UL-BALADifN, previously quoted, is the earliest 
historian.^i He brings down events to the year 227 H. (842 A. D.)r 
He does not appear to have actually visited Sind ; for his work is a 
general history of the conquests of the 'Arabs, but he quotes from 
persons who had been, and had served, in Sind ; and he is repeatedly 
quoted by Al-Mas’ddi and Ibn Haukal, both of whom afterwards visited 
it, and by others. Ho died in 279 H. (892-93 A. D.). It is strange 
that there is so little mention made in Xabari’s chronicle respecting the 
conquest of Sind. All he says is, that, during the Ehildfat of Walid, 
son of 'Abd-ul-Malik, many victories were gained ; and, among other 
parts, a portion of the territory of Hindustan was conquered by Mubam- 
mad-i-Abd-l-Kdsim,” and this is all. Sind be included in Hind or 
Hinddstdn. 

The Baldgari says, that Muhammad, son of h^asim, advanced into 
Sind from Sijis-stan by way of Arma’il,^®* which was taken, and reached 
Debal or Dewal, the sea-port of Sind, and*the nearest point from thence 
[Arma'il] on the sea-coast of Sind. Here there was a hudh, the name 
given by the 'Arab writers to a Budhist temple where idols are wor- 
shipped, and which the name of the place was derived from. From this 
budh a large red flag waved from a tall staff, which was struck by one of 
the halistas of the 'Arabs, and knocked down. The place was taken by 
assault, after which Muhammad tnoved to Nirdn or Nirdn Kot,'®® which 

The Ohaoh Namah, however, may bo oonsidered equally early, as it contains 
tho aocounts related by actual actors in the events recounted in it, handed down 
from sire to son. See note 186. 

1S9 This well known place in the history of Mukran and Kirm^n, Elliot, in his 
** Indian Historians ” invariably miscalls ArmdbeW* just as he miscalls l^and&'il 
** Kanddbel,'* and “ Kanddhhelt* in most places, but Kanddil ** in a few others. 
It is, apparently, what Masson calls ** Sormara** 

185 The Ohach N&mah says, that, after possessing himself of Debal, he despatohed 
his haliataa on boats whioh went np the river which they call the Sind Sagar [that 
is, the wiftin branch of tho Hakra or Mihran of SindJ towards Nirdn Kot, but went 
himself with his army towards Sisam, and when ho reached it, he received a reply 
to his announcement of the capture of Debal from Amir Qajjaj whioh was dated 
Bajab, 93 H. (May, 712 A. D.). 

An ’Arab who was present, quoted In the Ql^acb Ndmah, states that Muhammad 
proceeded from Debal to the 9i|dr of Nirdn, whioh was twenty-five faraanga 
(seventy.five miles) distant, and that on the seventh day he reached the neighbonr- 
hood of Nirdn, whioh was a grassy plain whioh they, [the people] oalled Bala-hdr in 
the tract or distriot [namin] of Eo’i or Rd’i. At that period, the Ab-i-Sihdn and the 
Mihrdn, had not reached it $ and the troops became mnoh distressed for water, and 
began to oomplun. Muhammad having offered np prayers to Heaven for rain, it fell, 
and all the water-courses and reservoirs in that vicinity were filled# 
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capitulated. Proceeding north-eastwards, he came to a river which 
flows on this [the west] side of the Mlhraii,^^^ which he crossed, and then 
took a place called Sahbdn [Sisam of the Qhach Namah, and Salim of 
others], after which he moved to the banks of the Mihrdn. His object 
was to attack Bahman-abad, the place of greatest importance in that part 
of Sind ; but, before doing so, he had to detach part of his force to recover 
possession of Siw-istdn, which had previously been surrendered to him, 
but which had now revolted, the exact situation of which, with Bahman- 
dbad, and Aror, or Alor, there is no possible doubt about. His detaching 
this force, as he did, clearly shows, that, at that time, the Mihran of 
Sind or Great Mihran, as some of the old writers call it, did not flow 
even so near to Siw-ist«an or Sadusan, as it did when the Masalik wa 
Mamdlik and Ibn Haukal’s work were written, some two hundred years 
after these events ; for, according to the maps in those works, the river 
appears to have still passed some distance east of it.^^^ Had this not 

When Ea’e Bdhir hoard of tho fall of Doha), lie made light of it, saying that it 
was “a placo merely inhabited by low people and traders ; and he directed his son, 
Jai Sinha, to leave a Samam [Priest] there in charge, and repair himself to old 
Bahman-ibid.*' Nirun was surrendered to the ’Arabs by the Samani in ques- 
tion. 

The Ohoch Namah states, that, “ in the night following the fall of Debal, one 
J&hin, by name, got his women over the walls, and on arriving ontsiile, found horses 
and a dromedary waiting them, which had been sent by Rd’c Dahir, and mounting at 
once, pushed on until they reached a cutting or small channel of the Mihran, which 
they call Gar Mitti [Gar Mit^i] on the east side of the Mihran. From thence Jahin 
sent an elephant to convoy the news of tho fall of Debal to Dahir, who enquired 
what village Jahiu had reached; and he was told that “ho had reached “Gar 
Mitti," that is to say “ Kul-i-^or ” [village of Misfortune or Calamity 

184 This may refer to the western branch of tho jSIihran of Sind, which, near 
Edlari, some forty miles above Baliman-abad, turned to the north-westwards, and 
then south again, but more probably refers to one of tho old channels from the 
Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind, which flowed between Siw-istdn and Bahmnn-ab&d, noticed 
farther on. According to the Qhach Namah this river was called tho Kunbli. 

185 After halting some days at Nirun and suffering for want of forage, that place 
was given up, and Mu|>ammad, leaving a ghabnah or Commissioner there, moved 
towards ** the fortress of Siw-istan, situated to the west of tho Mihran on the sum- 
rinit of a hill.” He determined that he would reduce this stronghold first, and 
having set hia heart at rest respecting that part of Sind, on bis return from thence 
he wonld make preparations for crossing that river, and attacking Ddhir. * Elliot 
has re-orosB ” but as he had not crossed it, he needed not to re-cross, 

I may mention here, that the Qhach Namah, which is taken from ’Arabic annals, 
containing the statements of persons who wore present along with the Amir, ’lm£d- 
nd-Din, Mnbammad, son of ^dsim, and who had related tho events to their 
descendants some years only after they occurred, was translated in the reign of 
SnlfAu Nd|ir-iid-Din, ^nbi-jah, nearly four hundred years after the BaU^ari wrote 
his work, just one hundred and thirty-five yoars after tho invasion of Sind. Thn 
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beeu the case, and had no other great obstacles existed, which there did, 

ho might have crossed and taken his whole force to Bahman-&b4d from 

original was jprobably written before the Balazari wrote. It states that Mnlkammad 
proceeded from Nirun stage by stage nntil he reached a place called Manj or Moj 
[ 5 ^] , which others call Bharaj or Bahraj [ (T ], the same place as is mentioned 
at page 215, and which also appears in the old ’Arab map, thirty farsangs from 
Kfrdn, and that there was stationed a Malik on the part of Bajhra, son of Qhandar, 
B&’e Dlhir’s uncle. Then the account passes at once to Siw-istan, the people of 
which — those interested in trade and in saving themselves only — were desirous of 
submitting, but Bajhra wonid not listen to it, and the fighting men were ready to 
defend it. * * * ” Mnljamraad, son of ^asim, took up a position before the Hegistdn 
[sandy tract or desert] gate to attack tho place, bocanso there was no other ground j 
for ^hp waters of the rainy season had risen, and, from, or on, the north side, the 
pVe Sind — the Ab-i- Sind— did not, in former times, flow.” That is to say,# at tho 
time the narrator was referring to. Thoro is not a word abont any ” selected 
ground,” nor any “ Sindhu Rawal.” Elliot mistook JjTji for Jjfj. His version of 
the Ohaoh Namah is very imperfect, or carelessly done ; and to understand Mnljam- 
mad’s movements in Sind, and the events whict happened at that time, the Uhach 
Namah reqnires to bo properly and faithfully translated. 

Those operations against {^iV-iatan must have boon carried on in December, 711, 
if not in January, 712 A. D , but all the d.atos aro more or less confused. 

After some days iriveatmont, and tho failure of an intended night attack upon 
the ’Arab camp before the Bcgistchi Gate, Bajhra, under cover of tho night, fled by 
the Koh-i-Shamdli [North Hill] Gate, crossed tho river [not tho l\Ii]iran : that was 
a long way off], and did not tarry untillio had reached tho boundary of Budiyah, east 
of the river. At that time, tho ruler of the Budiyah territory was Kakah, son of 
Kotal, whose residence was tho fort of Sisam on the bank of the Kunbh.” 

From this it would seem that there were two places called Sisam, or there is a 
mistake in one of tho two names, which is most probable, because Sisam, the Sahban 
and Silam of others, is the place which tho ’Arabs reached from Nirdn on their way 
to Siw-istan. 

After the flight of their governor, the people of Siw-istan wore allowed to 
surrender. 

Elliot says that “ Soisan, a village on Lake Manchnr may be tho place here 
called Sisam.” There is a place* so called, in some comparatively recent maps, but 
such is not to be found in tho ” Indian Atlas ” map from the most recent surveys. 
Sisam, however, as tho context shows, was a considerable distance to the eastward 
of Lake Manchhar. 

Mir Ma’gum of Bakhar, one of the historians of Sind, makes a statement worthy* 
of record here. He says, that the tract of country west of the Mihran [as it flowed 
in his day] dependent on Siw-istan, is called by the Fukah&-i-Islam [Doctors of Law 

and Divinity] by the name of H’fihar, because the Jinnah people ^ [sic. in M8S,i 

possibly meant for Qli,innah] submitted of their own accord to tho Musalm^ns, on 
which account, according to the Shara*, tho legal tribute they were liable to, was 
one-tenth ; whoreas, if they had been reduced by force of arms, the legal tribute 
would have been ono-flftfi. 
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Siw-ist4ii, instead of having to return to Nirdn for that purpose. He found 
it impossible, however, to get to Bahman-abad from thence for various 
reasons, as related in the Qh^'Ob Ndmah ; for he had previously despatched 
his battering rams up the Sind Sagar towards Nirdn, on the west side 
of the estuary of which, at the distance of about six miles, Bahman-dbdd 
was situated, as stated by the Balazari, who subsequently visited it. 
When we see the vast changes which a single year brings about in the 
courses of the rivers of these parts, we can form some idea of the changes 
which must have occurred in two hundred ; although there are some 
who expect to find on its banks, and actually presume to identify, places 
mentioned above two thousand two' hundred years ago, and suppose the 
rivers to be running in the same channels, and in much the same 
positions, as the Greeks found them. ' * 

The Balazari takes us, at once to Saddsan or Siw-istdn, and states 
that it capitulated, which so far is correct ; but another work, the Jdrni’* 
ut-Tawari]^, says, that, “ the fortress of Salimi®® was first captured, and 
then Saddsan or Siw-istan surrendered. Its affairs having been disposed 
of, and an ’Arab officer loft in charge of it, Muhammad, son of l^asim, pre- 
pared to cross to the east side of the Mihrdn by a bridge of boats which 
he had caused to be constructed.^^7 But the writers do not mention the 

19ft Tbe Sahb&n of the BaUzari, and Sisam of the Ohaoh Kamah. 

187 Some considerable time elapsed before Mul^ammad could cross the Mihrfin. 
After the capitulation of Siw-istan, he, leaving a Commissioner there with a small 
force, moved with his army against Sisam, and reached a place called Nidhahah 
[ — ^in another M8. — ^Nidhan] on the banks of the Knnbh. The chief 

priests of the Budh there, who traced their lineage from Ikr&nah or Akrdnah on the 
Qong, which they call A-dwand Bihar (See ** Tabakat-i-Nd^iri ” page 491, and Ap- 
pendix D, page xxvi) incited the Rdnas of the Ja^s of Budhiyah; and Kdkah, son of 
Kotal, to make a night attack on the ’Arab camp. They made the attempt, Kdkah 
sending a thousand men with them, but it did not succeed ; and, soon after, Kdkah 
submitted, and subsequently, betrayed his countrymen. After this affair Mu^^am- 

appeared before the fort of Sisam and invested it for two days j the infidels 
were defeated, and the fort captured. Bajhrd, son of QAandar, and uncle’s son of 
Dahir, with Bdwats and Thdkurs, who were his dependents and followers, there fell, 
along with Bajhri ; while others fled to Upper-most Budhiyah [y ], and 

some to the fort of BhaJ-ldr ]. between Saluj and Janda’il. 

About this time Mui^ammad received orders from Amir Bajjdj, saying, that it 
was necessary for him to leave other places alone, and to return to Nirdn, and make 
arrangements for crossing the Mihran and reducing Ddhir, and when that was 
eff ec t^, the strongholds and provinces would naturally fall into his hands. Mnham<* 
mad accordingly returned towards Nirdn, and, on his way, happened to halt “near 
the fortress situated on the hill (Ieoh) of Nirdn, adjacent to which was a lake,” the 
praises of which he gives in glowing terms. Without doubt, this lake is that called 
the Souhari phandi and the ruins of the fort are on the north side of it. The Idm, 
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difficulties he Ihui to encounter, the delay in obtaining' boats, the want 

TamfisJ^fi one of the Sammah rnlers, is said to have snbseqaently occnpied it. See 
ante note 173. Mal^aminad gave Amir Sajjaj an account of his recent proceed- 
ings, and that he had reached the bank (ia6) of the Ab-i-Sil^dn, ^hich they call 
Mihr^n, at a halting place which lay in the tract of country aronnd Budliiyah, and 
Opposite to the fortress of Lagbrur or Baghrur [ or ], which is sitaated on 
that river [on the east bank] and belonging to the territory of Ddhir, and the very 
strong fort of Sisam ; but, in accord with his commands, ho had retarned, and awaited 
farther instraotions, wliich he hoped to get soon/* as the place he was then writing 
from, he says, was ** near to the Dar-al-Khilafat.** Uo probably meant nearer than 
Siw-istan was. » 

With all this before him, Elliot, in his work, confounds Baghrur with Nirun, 
while jt is certain that tho place in question lay eaat of the Mihrati, and Nirun on the 
westf as is plainly stated. See vol. 1, page 103, where he has, “ opposite the fort of 
Baghrur (Nirdn), on tho Mihrdn. • This fort is in the country [district is 
meant which lay east] of Alor. * * * The forts of Siwistan and Sisam have been 
already taken,’* etc. 

His accounts of Muhammad’s movements •preparatory to crossing the Mihran, 
in his extract from tho Qh «t^ Naraah, is hopelessly confused. Ho says fpage 166) ; 
** Muhammad Kdsim [this is how he writes tho father’s and son’s names together as 
those of one person] had determined to cross, and was apprehensive lest Rai Ddhir 
might come to the banks of tho Mihran with his army, and oppose tho transit. Ho 
ordered Sulaiinan bin Tihdn Kuraishi to advance holdUj [hero a sad mistake has been 
made, and the words towards Baghrur ” have been rendered “ to advance holdly ** 
mistaking for — ‘ pride* haughtiness* etc.] with his troops against the fort 
in order that Fufi, son of Ddhir, should not bo able to join his father [In a note he 
says ; MS. A. is faulty, but seems to say “ tho fort of Aror.” He was a long way 
from Aror]. Sulairadn accordingly wont with 600 horsemen. He ordered also the 
son of *Atiya Tifli to watch the road with 600 men, by which Akham might be ex- 
pected to advance [this refers to a placet uot a man. See his work page 362], in 
order to cover Oandava [sic.] and he ordered the Samani, who was chief of Nirun to 
keep open the road for the supply of food and fodder to the camp. Mus'ab bin 
*Abu-r-rahman was ordered to command the advanco guard, and keep the roads clear. 
[This Mus’ab, son of *Abd-ur-Rahmah, ns-§akafi, was a kinsman of Muhammad], 
He placed Namana bin Hanzifla KalabI in tho centre with a thousand men ; and 
ordered Zakwan bin ’Ulwaii al Bikri with 1,500 men to attend on Moka Bisaya, chief 
of Bait [sic] ; and tho Bhoti [Bhati ?] Thakurs and the Jats of Ohazu{^ who had 
made-submission and entered the ’Arab service, were told to remain at Sagara and 
the island of Bait.** * 

Yfe all know where Gandabah is, also that betf not ** Bait,” means an island, or 
rather, the delta of a river, surrounded by channels, which this was— 'the delta of the 
Mihr&n ; and what he has mistaken for “ Ghazni^** along with his '* Qandava^* is 
the word i^j^'-^westerUf applied to the on the western side of tho MihrAn, as 
Ja^ is applied subsequently to those on tho east side. We also know for 
certain that Nirdn lay between Debal and Man^uriyah, but nearer to the former, 
And that SAgarah was tyi^o days' journey from Debal on the east. Elliot likewise 
tells us, as does Cunningham, who follows him, that ” Gaudaba” was almye ealledt 
JSTandabU in those days.** See note 150, page 217. 
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of food and forage, and the consequent loss of men aftd horses from 

If any one ivill take the tronble to look at a map, it will be seen at a glance 
what nonsense this is. Gandabah is no less than fonr degrees of latitude farther 
north than where these operations took fslace, namely, in the lower part of the delta 
of the Mihran, in the southern part of the present Raidar-abad Collectorate of Sind, 
and between the present town of Jarak and the Pnrfinnh Dhorahy and farther north. 
The bet, or delta, at that period, did not extend farther south than the Pir Patho 
hills and the present Wangah Baz4r, if so far south. The object of these movements 
of Muhammad, son of IJIasim, is sufficiently manifest. It was to pass tho western 
branch of the Milirfm just above its junction with tho main stream again, as in- 
dicated in the Masalik wa blamalik*’ ns^-p. We must not judge of the lower part 
of the delta- by what it is now^ but by what it was some twelve centuries since. See 
note 163, page 221. 

The account given in the Clinch Naniah respecting Muhammad's movements 
after liis return from Siw-istan by command of Amir Hajjdj, contains so many im- 
portant geographical details, that 1 mnst give a short abstract of thorn here. 

At tho period in question, one of Ba'c Dahir’s ** Maliks," as they are styled in 
the Chacli Namah, held a Hi?ar oi fort in tKo Bet or delta, on the Mihrdn, and ap- 
parently just below the junction of that branch of the river, which, about forty 
miles above Bahman-abad separated into two, and rc-united with the eastern br.*inch 
again some distance to the south of that city, and towards the sea coast. This JSef, 
it is stated, was situated on the east side of the Mihrdn on the margin of a stream [a 
minor channel], an island formed by the Kuubh river. The Malik was called Rdsil, 
son of Sami. Muhammad was told that, if ho could win him to his side, the diffi- 
culty of crossing the Mihrdn would bo got over. 

Amir Irlajjaj, in his letters to Mnhammad, containing excellent advice for his 
guidance, impressed upon him to choose a place where a strong bridge of boats might 
be constructed, and whore tho crossing placo was flat and even. It was after this 
that Kiruii was surrendered to him by its governor, who was continued in charge 
of it. In the mean time, some of the petty cliiefs of the Bhati tribe, and others, began 
to submit to him ; and, at Nirun, an inhabitant of Debal, who was a native of Basrah, 
brought to him a Samani or Priost, who, he said, could facilitate his crossing tho Ab- 
i-Sind [sic, not Mihrdn]. In Muharram, 93 H. (October, 711 A. D.), Muliammad 
moved from his position— the last mentioned tras tho delightful place on the ko?i-i- 
Kirdn, near tho lake before referred to — ^and arrivdU near the fortress of Ash-bahdr 
( ), a place of great strength, with a determined garrison, tho town, which 

lay on the west side, having been brought within tho area of the defences by sur- 
rounding it with a ditch. It was, however, reduced and a Shahnah or Commissioner 
'left there. From thence Muhammad moved to the west bank of the Ab-i-Mihrdn, 
on tho verge of the boundary of Udwar. This appears to have been one of tho most 
important places in lower Sind, which Ohach had founded on the east bank of the 
great river, and near it was Jai-pur, w^hich is constantly mentioned along with it. In 
the mean time, a chief named Mokah, the Bishayah, submitted to the 'Arab leader. 
He was brother of Rdsil, the then chief of the Bst, above referred to, and between 
the two brothers and their father, who sided with Rdsil, great hostility existed. For 
this the Bet was conferred upon him (nominally), and ho was directed to collect 
boats for the proposed bridge. 

Mn^mmad wrote an account of these matter to Hajjaj, and, soon after, moved 
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diBease, and tlie months that elapsed in the mean time. Having effected 

to that part of the west bank of the Mihrdn which was opposite to Riwar [and] 
Jai-pdr, and Mokah was sent to select a place for crossing. But QajjRj required ** a 
map on paper, with the measures of the depth and breadth of the river, and the 
state of the banka for foTir/rtmw^.9Tip and down stream at the place proposed” 
Daring this period, Ddhir’s people had surprised Siw-isfcdn, which had been left with 
but a few of his own ’Arab troops, and Muhammad had to detach 4,000 horse thither, 
and secure it. This is what the Balazari rofers to in the toxt above, as though that 
was the first capture of Siw-istan. 

On hearing of Mokah’s proceedings, and of his going over to the Musalmdns, 
Ddhir now sent his son Jai Senha to the Bst, to prevent the ’Arabs crossing and 
holding it. Jai Senha came [down stream] with his troops, accoTiipanied by boats, by 
the Kqtkah branch, to the banks of the Mihran, to the fort of tho Bet opposite to 
Muhammad’s position. • 

More than a month passed, want of food for themsolvos and their horses stared 
the ’Arabs in the face ; tho horses fell ill, and such was the scarcity, that those which 
became afFocted wore killed and oaton. Boats were not forthcoming ; and suspicion 
arose that Mokah was deceiving them. Hajjnj became angry at the delay, and com- 
manded that boats should be procured by whatever moans attainable, and sent from 
his own stables 2,000 horses. In the mean time, provisions and forage began to bo 
brought in, but great sickness [scurvy] prevailed, so much so, that had to 

send vinegar, which was done by repeatedly saturating carded cotton with vinegar 
and drying the cotton each time, and when sufiiciently saturated, it was made into 
bales for facility of transmission. Tho cotton was to bo soaked in water, and tho 
vinegar solution given to the sick. further directed that the passage should 

be made at the Bef, wherever the Mihran was narrowest and the banks easy ; and, 
if there was an island or bank in the channel, it was to be made uso of, and the 
crossing efPectod by degrees, constructing a bridge of boats for the purpose. 

Muliammad now broke up his camp, and marched into the district [or tract — 
samfn] of Sagarah, belonging to the district of Jhim, and directed the boats to be 
brought, and planks as many as might be required. In the interim, the Wazfr of 
Ba’i Ddhir endeavoured to rouse him from his carelessness and neglect of his affairs ; 
and Muhammad, not desiring to bo obstructed in the construction of the bridge of 
boats, and in crossing, detached 600 horse towards the fort of Baghrdr (on the Op- 
posite side) to attract the attention of Fuff, Dahir’s son, there stationed; also.. 600 
horse on the road to Akham ,[** Aghamanno ” of Hughes, and ’’Augoomauoo” of 
maps, on the Puranah JOhorah, 25 miles S. E. of ^aidardbdd] to watch tho territory 
of Kan^arah [. This is Elliot’s **G^andava.” See also pages 166 and 862 of 

his work] ; while the Samani in charge of Nirdn (who had previously submitted to the* 
^ Arabs) was to take care that food and forage reached the army. Another 1,000 men 
were pushed forward to guard the road, while another body of 1,600 more, and Mokah, 
the Bis&yah, MaJik of the Bet, and the Tkakurs of the Bhatfs and the western 
[ [this is the word read as Qhazni** by Elliot. See pages 167 and 607 

. of his work], and the chief men of Sagarah, who have submitted, were stationed in 
thejaz^rah of Bet,** The author, probably, was not aware that both words are of 
the same signifioation, one being Persian and the other Hindi. 

As soon as Mubammad reached tho Jhim passage, he went to examine where the 
ford was narrowest and least obstructed, and the banks suitable ; and he came to a 
EE 
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the passage at last, without much opposition on the part of D&hir, son of 


stand opposite to the jaairah in question. Haying satisfied himself, boats were 
brought, stones laid out [to moor them], planks laid on, joined, and fastened to- 
gether. Dahir being aware of MokaVa doings, had sent his son, Jai Sei;^ha (as before 
noticed) to hold the £et, and he was directed not to trust the Bishfyah, Sarband, who 
might be in communication with Mokah. On this, R&sil, the latter’s brother, and his 
enemy, went to D4hir, and asked to be permitted to defend the Bet, as he and his 
father had always been hostile to Mokah ; and ho was sent, and directed to prevent 
the ’Arab army crossing, and the chief men of the Bet were commanded to obey his 
orders. On this, Jai Sei^iha returned to bis former post at Uawar. Uasil, accordingly, 
effectually prevented the bridge from boing finished and secured to the east bank | 
so Muhammad had to have as many boats prepared and joined together on the west 
bank a§[ would span the Mihriin, troops wore placed on it, and it was pushed off. 
It so happened that (swinging round) it touched tbo opposite bank exactly at the 
point where the enemy were oolloctod to oppose the passago, and the infantry on the 
bridge of boats, pouring a volley of arrows among them, leaped on shore, formed np, 
and dispersed them ; while their comrades secured the bridge head with pegs and 
stakes, and then they pursued the enemy to the very gate of Jhim. One of the 
fugitives, however, managed to get away, and, by dawn tho next morning, reached 
D^hir’s camp, and told the bad news. [Seo Elliot, page 167] . 

Then Muliiammad addressed his army, and told them of the hardships and 
dangers they wore about to encounter, and that if any one wished to return, now 
was the time, but only throe persons did, their reasons boing doomed suffioiont ; and 
the bridge boing now quite finished, body after body of the troops crossed, losing but 
one man, who fell from the bridge and was drowned. As soon as tho passage had 
been effected, the army was marshalled in battle array, and moved forward until 
near the fort of the Bet, using great caution (as enjoined by Qajjaj), and intrenching 
the camp. From thence Muhammad advanced towards Rawar until he reached Jai- 
pur, and between it and Rdwar was an inlet or croek, and at the passage across, 
Ddhir, who had reached tho oast side of the creek with his forces, had sent a party 
to reconnoitre ; and Jai Se^ha was directed to oppose the farther advance of the 
’Arabs, but ho was overthrown with great slaughter. 

At this juncture, Uasil, brother of Mokah, who had prevented the ’Arabs from 
completing their bridge and securing it to tlio east bank, offered to submit j but, in 
order “ to preserve his honour,” ho asked tho ’Arab loader to send n party of troops 
and capture him at a certain placo, at the ju-e [oatial or wator-courso] of Bar);ari 
or Baj;ari, five farsaMs from the fort of Kunbh, where ho would be, under pretence 
. of going to Dahir*s presonce. This was done, and then Mokah, his brother, was 
installed in tho Bet. 

Mnbammad was advised by both brothers, to move from whore he thenVas to 
„ a place called Nara’i or Nardni ( ) ; for Dahir was at ¥&jijak [a strange Siudi 

word with two ’Arabic o ] $ and, on well examining the country around, it was 
found that a large lake [long, narrow lake or §han4]i which was impassable (on foot), 
intervened. Bisil said it must bo crossed ; and he obtained boats, and the passage 
was effected, but still another inlot, 4^an4t or sido channel, intervened between. 
Bfisil advised that the force shonld move another march farther np stream, towards 
Jai-pibr on the canal of Daduhah Wah, which is a vilhigo belonging to Bdwar, and 
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Q]]iaQ]b, the mler of the coantry, whose capital was Aror, he encountered 
Ba*e D4hir in battle, at the head of a considerable army with ntinierotis 
war elephants, who, towards the close of the day, was completely over- 
thrown, and killed in the engagement. Muhammad, after this success, 
moved towards old Bahman-abad, which was two farsangs^^^ from 
where Man^driyah was afterwards built, its subsequent site at the 
time being a jangah The great mound, styled “ Thool [Tall] Depur 
Ghangra” of the large one inch scale map, six miles north-east of 
Bahman-abad is doubtless its site. At Bahman-dbad the remains of Ra’e 

there halt, as Mnhammad would thou bo parallel with Ddhir’s position, and from it, 
would be able to act either in front or rear of it, and on Daliir’s baggage. He did so, 
and came to the canal of Dadahah Wah, on which Dahir moved towards Bawar ; 
and having there deposited his servants ai\d baggage, ho came and took up a positiou 
where, between him and the Arab forces, only a farsang distance intervened. 
Muhammad, on this, moved nearer towards Dahir’s position until he had reached 
within half that distance from him. Fighting had gone on for three days, until, on 
the fourth, Dahir himself appeared in the Hetd, and a severe conflict took place. 
Muhammad had detached 6,000 of his troops in advance, with directions to cross the 
channel, which on that day separated the two armies j but, finding that they were 
likely to be hard pressed, through tho enemy having got an inkling of the move- 
ment, ho moved to their support with the remainder of his forces. Dahir had 
determined on making a snpremo effort, and did so. Ho had concentrated all his 
available forces, and tho different tribes of Sind, including the sharki Ja^s— -the Ja^s 
east of tho Mihrdn— besides his own troops, were posted in the rear in support. All 
was of no avail : the infidels were driven back with great loss ; and the Musalmfins, 
that night, remained on the field, in the position they had gained. This was the 9th 
of Ramazan, 93 H. (19th June, 713 A. 1).). On the following day, the 10th, Muham- 
mad harangued and exhorted his troops [there was no khutba,'* to read. See 
Elliot, page 169] ; the Arabs made a general attack upon Dahir and his forces ; and 
ho w.as finally killed near the fort of Bawar, between the Mihran river and the canal 
of Dadahah Wah, in endeavouring to reach that fortress, and his troops were over- 
thrown with great slaughter, and pursued to tlio gates of that place. Jai Senha, son 
of Ddhir, and Rani Ba’i, Dahir’s sister, whom tho latter bad married, entered the fort 
of Rawar, and there shut thoms^ves up ; but Jai Sopha was for sallying forth, and 
again fighting tho enemy while life lasted. Ho was dissuaded from doing so, and 
advised by the Wazir of Dahir, to retire to the hi^dr of Bahman-abad, where he would 
be able to rally the forces of the country, and be able to make a stand against the 
Musalmflns with more chance of suooess. He did so ; and R&ni Ba*j, with some of* 
D&hir’i Maliks along with her, remained in the fort of Rawar resolved to defend it. 
It was invested, and the walls breached, and finally surrendered $ but, before this was 
dons, B&ni B&'i had ascended a funeral pyre, and joined her husband and brother. 

From this it will be seen, that a considerable time elapsed after the ’Arabs 
entered Sind before these events came to pass ; and, what is surprising, is, that these 
operations went on in the height of the hot season, when, ai the present time, the 
rivers are in flood, and the country inundated, and yet no remark is made on the 
subject. 

1^ A little over six miles. See note 105. ^ 
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D4hir’s forces had rallied ; and in the operations which ensued befo^ 
that place fell, 26,000 men were slain on the part of the defenders.!^ 

189 Mir here ia quite at variance with the historiana who wrote several 

oentnries before him, and one of whom wrote not maoh more than a century after the 
events he records. Mir Ma'gum ia brief, doubles up events, and thereby con- 
fuses them. He makes Mul^ammad, son of ^isim, after the fall of Siw-ist&n and 
Salim, reject the advice given him to attack Bahman-abdd first, and makes him 
inarch direct from Siw-istdn to Alor or Aror, which he did not do. He says he 
crossed the river” to the mauza^ of Tahl-ti — — which, in two other copies of 
his work, is written and — three or four kuroh from Siw-istdn. The first 

name, however, is correct. ” The river ” hero cannot refer to “ the Mihrdn of 
Sind*’ (nor even to the branch which flowed towards it from Kalari), which passed 
upwards of forty miles farther cast at the period in question, in which direetion 
Kalari ’lay, but to what is called the Kunbh in the Qhach Namah. There is still a 
mauifa* culled Tahl-ti about seven miles north of Siw-istdn or modern Sihwan, on the 
east side of the river which we call the ” Western Nara,*' whose channel, in former 
times, was, no doubt, a branch of the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind ; and at that period, it 
may have been known as the Kumbh or Kunbh, or rivor of the Kumbh or Kunbh. 
These words, or signify, *a water-pot,* or ‘vessel,* in Sanskrit; and 
whether we can connect those meanings with the Lake Manclihar which, in its 
centre, is somewhat in the form of a pot or water vessel, being very deop, with steep, 
rocky sidos, is rather doubtful, but the idea crossed my mind. The words cannot be 
intended for the Sanskrit word for a spring etc., for that is — kund. The ’Arab 
writers do not allude in the slightest degree to this at present great lake, which seems 
hardly to have existed as a lake in those days. Perhaps at the period in question 
only the deep portion contained water, and hence its similarity to a gigantic kiinhh. 

With respect to Tahl-ti, 1 do not presume to say that the present wawfa’— the 
“2hWi” and “^Wfee** of the maps— is the identical place referred to by Mir 
Ma’sum, for a thousand changes may have occurred since that time. 1 merely men- 
tion tho fact of such a place existing under that name in the exact locality mentioned, 
and where also is a Tahbti ^hantf or lake. That Muhammad first reduced Bahman- 
ihid, and then moved to Aror, there is no doubt whatever. Mir Ma’sum says, that 
RA’o DAhir, finding that Muhammad had crossed to , Tahl-ti, despatched a Woe to 
oppose his advance to the Ttol-i-db or lake of Kinjri — or iSJ^ — Kingrf — 

(about twenty miles west of the ruins of Aror), npon which, the ’Arab commander 
marched on — RafiAn— (in other copies of the original and m)^j. There 
is n Rafi Doro ferry south-west of Kingri), and detached part of his troops to en- 
** oonnter Ra’e DAhir’s forces, and overthrew them. This lake is said, in Mir Ma’stim’a 
work, to have been crossed by the ’Arab army by moans of one boat, whioh took 
three men at a time, which, of coarse, is absurd. 

After this, according to the same writer, Muhammad moved with his whole 
force against Aror ; and, in an engagement, which took place on the 10th Rama^An, 
93 H,, near that city, DAhir was defeated and slain. 

Vrova this it wilt be noticed that he loaves out nearly every thing that occurred 
at Bahman-AbAd during six months, and all the events which took place on the banks 
of the MihrAn before that, induding DAhir’s death, and has transferred them to Aror 
• and, conseqnently, has shown, that, for the early history of Sind, he is not 
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Mobommad, leaving a governor there, moved towards Aror andBag^rlir, 

to be relied on ; while the NAmah, contains the relation of eyente generally 

from the statements of eye-witnesses of what they relate. 

As soon as Jai Senha, son of Dahir, reached Bahman-dbad, ho ondeayonred to 
ronso his brother and kinsmen to oppose the invaders with energy, bat withont 
result : there was no combined effort made. Accordingly, ho despatched letters to 
his brother Fufi, at the capital, Aror; to Qliach, son of Darsiyah, Dahir’s nephew, 
who held Babiyah [the Pabiyah of Elliot before, but, now he makes it Bhatiya 
although there is no *h* in it] on the sonth side of the river Biah [which was subse- 
quently held by Kaksah, son of Ohandar, Dahir’s uncle, according to the same 
anthority] j and to Dahol or Dahul, another son of Oh andar, who held Nudiyah and 
Kai-kdnan [the “ IKikan ’* of the Baldzari — tracts west of the Ab-i-Sind], Muham- 
mad, son of ]J[asim, on the other hand, after the doath of Dahir, and capture of 
Bawar, as before related, moved towards Bahman-abnd, between which twp places 
W_ e two fortified towns Bahrur and DhAliyah. The first offered obstinate resistance, 
and was only captured after two months’ investment, and the latter nearly as long, 
but without much opjpoaition. The people, at last, finding they could not hold oat, 
despatched their families from thence by the bri(Jgo over the Manhal [branch of the] 
river j but, on the Musalmans becoming aware of it next day, they were pursued, 
and a groat number slaughtered. Such as escaped made their way towards Hindd- 
stdn by the Ratnal territory [the tracts inhabited by the Bhati tribe], and the 
registdn^ or sandy desert [evidently towards Jasal-mir, the feeders of the Hakfa from 
the direction of Poh-karn, at that period, having ceased to flow], towards the terri- 
tory of Siro [Sirohi ? There is a “ Sero,” oighty-one miles above Bahman-abdd, east 
of Sayyidah] of which Diw Ba [or Raj, as in Elliot] was ruler. Ho was the uncle’s 
sou of Ra’o Dahir [and, consequently, must have been son of Ohandar]. 

Dhdliyah having been given np, Muhammad located tliere Nubah. son of Daharan, 
son of Dhdliyah, and charged him with the care and Buperintendenoe of boats [it 
appears to have been on tlio J^urdnah Dhorah branch of the Mihrdn of Sind] along 
the banks from that place to Dadahah-Tiyali [possibly Wadahab-Tiyali], which was 
a farsang [three miles] from Bahman-dbad, [See Elliot, page 17(>.] Another march 
from Dhdliyah brought tho ’Arab forces to tho banks of the Jalwali Nnhr [canal or 
minor channel] on tho east side of Bahman-dbdd [which Elliot’s editor very wisely 
supposed was the “ Falalai,” wliich is only thirty-threo miles south-west of Bahman- 
dbdd] and there they took up tlusir position. 

Bellasis, in his interesting account of the ruins of Bahman-dbdd, which ho 
discovered, appears even to have found what wo may well suppose was the site of 
the ’Arab camp during the investment. He says : “ On my last visit to Brahman- 
dbdd, I made inquiry of an old cultivator if ho had over seen any of the round solid* 
balls of pottery mentioned in my first paper. ‘ Sahib,* rejoined the old man, * come to 
the T<Jp Khdnah [arsenal], and I will show you plenty.* I followed his guidance, 
and he led mo outside the city wallSy and across the dry bed of the river, and there, in 
the plain, sure enough were a number of these pottery balls. I could distinctly see 
the square heaps in which they had been piled in regular rows like round shot ; 
and, scattered over the plain, numbers of single ones were to be found, slightly 
embedded in the soil. They were of various sizes, some as large as 12-poanders, 
others about the size of^billiard balls. The old man accounted for there being so 
xoauy scattered about the plain by saying that in ancient times a great battle bad 
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but the last name cannot be correct, because it is mentioned previously 

been fought on that spot. The smaller balls might ha^b been need in a sling, but 
the larger ones would have required some ongino like the balistn to propel them.*' 

To return, however, to the subjeot of Jai Senha. Not liking apparently, to 
be shut up in Bahman-ib&d, he had retired to Ohani-sar [Tibbah-i-Ohanl-sar. See 
farther on.], but he bad previously selected and appointed sixteen of the chiefs of the 
place to the charge of the gates, to guard them as leaders of the troops. Four 
gates ere mentioned, but the names of five are given j namely, the Jari^ari, which 
play be that of the citadel, as the others are numbered, and 1. Bh^rand or Bharind ; 
2. Satiya; 3. Manorah ; and 4. S&lah. On Monday, 1st Bajab, 93 H. (April, 711 A. D. 
[This cannot be correct, as Dahir was only killed two months and ten days after that 
date.], Mnl^ammad intrenched his position, and prepared to attack Bahman-ab&d, 
which was said to contain 40,000 fighting men. Fighting went on continually, until 
six mopths had passed away [the hot season included], and Mul^ammad and his 
forces wore become dispirited and almost hopeless of taking the place. At length on 
Monday, the end of ^i-hlijjah, the last month of the year [l7th October, 711 A. D.] 
news of Jai Senha was obtained. He had returned from the country of Ramal, which 
is called Bhatiah, and had begun to«infest the roads and harass the Musalmans by 
causing a scarcity of forage and food. On this Mu1;jiammad had to send to Mokah, 
the Bishayah, to ask him what had best be done, and ho advised the despatch of 
forces to drive Jai Sepha away. This was done, and Jai Seiiha, who appears unable 
to relieve Bahman-ibdd, sent his family and effects by way of the regietdn^ or sandy 
desert, [the tributaries of the Hakpa coming from the eastward, from the side of 
Poh-karn and Jasal-mir, as elsewhere stated, had at this time ceased to be perennial 
streams and did not reach it, hence that part had become a desert,] to a place called 
Jangan, and to *UrA or *Orah, and Kaba [Khabo ?J in the territory of Q2iitrur ; and, 
at last, retired into the territory of Kash-mir. 

Jai Sepha having retired to Ohitrdr, no hope remained of being relieved and 
the investment raised ; and the principal merchants and tradors,~>who always fear 
for their money bags, and their own interests — under the pica, that without loaders 
to lead the troops, those who could have done so, having been killed, it was impos- 
sible to hold out longer, deputed four of their number to enter into communication 
with the Musalman commander. The up>shot was, it was agreed, that a sally 
should be made from the Jaritari gate by partisans of theirs, under pretonce of 
fighting, and that, on the appearance of the ’Arabs they should take to flight, and 
loave the gate open for them to enter ; and thus was it treacherously betrayed to 
them. As soon as they got inside, and appeared upon the walls, the garrison (or as 
many as could) endeavoured to escape by the eastern gate, which of the four 
«. is not named. About 6,000 fighting men were killed; some say 16,000, but this 
seems to refer to those who had perished daring the investment, and not to 
those killed when the place was taken. At this place Uani L4di, one of Dihir's 
wives, was made captive, whom Mui^ammad afterwards purchased, and then entered 
into matrimony with her. 

After this success, Muhammad wrote an account of the proceedings to Amir 
Qajjij, in which he says, that he had written his report at a place on the higher part 
of the Jalw&lf /A's (canal or minor channel). Before leaving Bahman-4b6d, and 
moving northwards, he settled the government of southern Sind. He placed Niibah 
[already mentioned as having been placed in charge of Dhiliyah], son of Dah&ran, 
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along with Rdwar, which lay on the west side of Bahman*&bad, and was 

son of Dh&liyah, in charge of Eawar and its dopendenoies, together with the charge 
and fioperyision of yessols and boatS) to have them (some) kept in readiness j and he 
ordered that every vessel or boat which should arrive or depart, from above or below 
(stream), should be taken to the fort of Ha war if it contained men or war materials. 
The boats and vessels above Dhaliyah were placed under the supervision of an 
’Arab officer, Ibn Ziyad-al-*Abdi. Other WhUs and ’Amils were nominated to the 
charge of Siwistan, Ilirun, Dhaliyah, and other places; and the parts inhabited by the 
Jats were likewise brought under control. 

Having disposed of the offairs of Bahman-Stbad and the Lohanalis, and all parts 
to the east and west, and in the environs and neighbourhood thereof, on Thursday, 
the 3rd of Mubarram, 94< H. (9th October, 7l2 A. D.), Tiluhamraad marched with his 
foroe8*to a place called Mnthal [in one MS. Munhal. Muthalo of the Sindis, which ap* 
pears in one map as “ Mothilo ** and in another as “ Mothito ” !] in the noighbburhood 
of Sawandi, also called Sawandi of the Sammahs, where there was an db-g{r and a 
grassy plain, and which was called tho Karbhar Dandh (dhand)^ and on the shore 
thereof ho pitched his camp. All the dwellers in that part 'were Snmanis (Priests), 
Nahr'ban (canal diggers ?), and merchants audliraders, who all came out to receive 
him, and submit to his authority j and in the parts around wore Jat peasantry. From 
thence Muhammad marched to Bharur or Bhirur [mistaken by Mir Mas’ura and 
others for Baghrur, which was in quite a different direction], and despatched officers 
to administer tho affairs of that place and of Kandbar. He then moved into tho 
tract of country peopled by the Samraah tribes, and nominated a chief over them. 
Having provided for tho administration of the affairs of the Lohauahs, he came 
among tho Sihtahs, arranged their affairs, and required them to guide him towards 
Aror. 

I may hero notice, that, from tho foregoing account contained in tlio Ch ach 
Namah, Kawar and Dhiliyah appear to havo been situated on tho east side of the 
western branch of tho Miliran of Sind, which separated into two channels forty 
miles above Bahman-abad, as shown in the ’Arab map. Also, that there is no actual 
mention of that branch having been crossed to got to Aror ; but it was probably 
passed at tho stage where tho Karbhar JJhand is mentioned. 

I must also remark that the dates given in tho PUaJill Namah are either wrong 
or confused. Dobal appears to have been taken in the first month of 93 II., but tho 
letter of acknowledging the account of its capture, is dated in Rajab, the 

sevonth month, and took sometime to como, a couple of weeks at least. After this 
Muliammad moved against Siw-istan, and after his return from thence it was some 
months before he could cross tho Mihran. Several other letters passed between 
them, and yet between tho letter of Rajab and tho 10th of Mubarrnm when Dahir* 
was killed, only tho months Sha’bau and ten days of Muljarram intervoiiod. After 
that, when Rawar had fallen it took two months to rodneo Bahrdr, and tho reduction 
of Dhaliyah took nearly as long. This would bring ns to the end of tho year 93 H. ; 
and yet, it is said, that ho appeared on the Ist RajnJ), 93 H. before Bahman>abid, 
two mouths and twenty days before Dahir was killed j and after being six months 
before Babman*abad, it was only tho end of Zi-IJijiah, the last month of 93 H., that 
news of Jai Se^ha was received whiofi led to its capture. Then it must have taken 
some little time to sdftlo the affairs of Bahman-abdd, and yet he is said to havo 
niarohed towards Aror from theucc on tho 3rd of Mulharram 9ii H. According to 
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captured after Ddhir’s defeat, and was close to the eo^if bank of the 
western branch of the Mihrdn. It appears to refer to the Bahrdr of 
the QhS'Oh Ndmah. First, the people of Tawandari [the name is some* 
what doubtful. See the Samanddr of the Kazwini, page 211, and Samand 
of the IstaHiari, page 211] submitted to him, and he reached Basmad 
[uot to bo mistaken for Basmid neai'er Multan near which the Mihrdn 
flowed] which also submitted, after which ho appeared before tho 
capital, Aror. This place was situated on a hill, and he had to besiege 
it for several months ; it finally capitulated on terms. 

Having effected these successes, Muhammad advanced to 
which was situated on this side, that is, on the south side or left 
bank, of the river Bidh.i®^ This was captured, and was in ruins, ^hen 
the author wrote. After this Muhammad crossed the Bidh, and 

the time ocoapiod in tho different operations as stated in the Qha^ Namah, he oonld 
scarcely have started for Aror before Rajab, 94 H., otherwise there is but four 
months and twenty-three days from tho death of Dahir for the completion of opera- 
tions which it is said took upwards of ten months to accomplish, and consequently, 
there is an error somewhere. 

This word, being without points, might be mistaken for one word, but it is 
merely tho Sindi proper name Sikah, with the ’Arabic prefix * al,* as distinctly 
shown in the Ohuch Namah. See note 192. 

19L This is incorrect. Sikah was dose to the east bank of the Bawf, but Bdbiyah 
was on tho loft or south bank of the Bfah, and Asal Kandah or Askandah was on 
the north of the Bidh, as shown in the following note. 

19S Certain enthusiastic writers have supposed that the name of the Oxydracos 
is derived from tho name of l/ choh h. which they also suppose was in existence two 
thousand two hundred years ago ; while some of those who labour under this sup- 
position call it by the incorrect names of Uja, I/c/i, and oven Uk. The only 
doubts entertained on the subject, apparently, arise in the minds of more recent 
European writers because ** Arrian and Strabo seem to say,” that it [the town of 
the OxydracoB] stood “ on the west bank of the Acesines [tho Ohin-ab]. 

IT choh h stands on the east bank of tho Qkiu-ab and its tributaries now, but, in 
former days, and down to comparatively modern times, it stood on the west bank of 
the BiSh, or Rud-i-Sind wo Hind of the old writers, and a little above its junction 
with the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind ; and, at the period in question, the Qkln-4b and other 
Fanj-4b rivers wore tributaries of the Biah. Tho Greek accounts, however, show, 
« that tho country or town of the Oxydracm lay north of the R4wl, and in the Rafijiin- 
ih Do-&bah, as shown farther on. 

Elliot (vol. 1, p. 109), quoting tho “ Mujmalu-t Tawdrikh,” on the division of 
Sind by the son of Kafand, one of tho ancient kings, said to have been contemporary 
with Alexander the Great, states, that, **One king [governor is meant] he established 
in ^Ashalandusa, Upon another he bestowed the country of Zor, to which Anj 
[UohP] is attached.” In a note, he says, ” It is written 
purely ’Arahio letters, ^ and J ” but tho name is generally acoepted as 
^AeMandt or *Aekalandrat and the termination uisa has not been found elsewhere, 
[that is, in one M8, only]. May not the passage be read— He established one king 
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moved towards MuH&n and invested it, first defeating the infidels oat- 

at ’Askaland and Sak P or may not the last word ai^i'nify — and three (depeoi* 
dencies) Yes, if “ eah” meant three in Persian, only it does not. 

Such are some of the foundations on which are based the identification of the 
Oxydracoe with Uja, Ueh, or Vk. Very solid foundations, truly ! 

At page 104 of the same volume, relating as far back as the traditionary period 
of the fall of the Pandus, whore this supposed same place is mentioned as Aiikal- 
and, but where neither Uja, nor Uch are mentioned, we are referred to Ap- 
pendix X, which (p. 365] states, that, ** The Askalanda, Asal-Jeanda, and Askalandra 
of the Chach-ndma, is the same as the Aakaland, and Askaland-lfsa, [leaving out, of 
course, all reference to the ’Arab letters in the word] of the Mujmalu-t Tttwdrikh, 
and the Askandara and Asknnda of the Tuh/atu-l Kirdm. The close correspond- 
ence of the name, especially in the last instance, induces us at once to recognize it 
as identical with the Alexandria built at the confluence'’ of the Acosiiios with the 
Indus ; but a little examination will show* tho resemblance to bo more specious than 
real. * * * Tho ancient kingdom of Sind was divided into four Satrapies of which 
tho third (p. 138) comprised tho fort of Askalaiida and Maibur. Now Md^bar 
and Chachpdr still exist [the same since the^ timo of the Pdndds, probably ?] 
under the modernized names of Mirhar and Chdehar, close together at the very 
junction of tho Acesines and tho Indus. Conseqncntly, Askalauda must have been 
higher up the river, as subsequent passages will show.” In a foot-note to the 
name Maibar the Kditor says, The text has Ydhiba, but 'Pdhiya is tho more 
general spelling,” but, in tho extract at page 138, he has ” Aakalanda and Pdbiya, 
which are called TaitoaVa and C/iacApdr;” and in another foot-note, ho says that 
tho name is written Pdya and Bdya, Bdhiya, and Pdbiya : tho last seems the pre- 
ferable form 

I may mention that the Chachar bore referred to, some forty years ago, was six 
miles below tho j auction of the Pan^ Nad,.or Panj Ab with tho Indus. Mithan da 
Eot was then three miles and a half below the junction ; and about ten years since, 
Mittian da Kot was eleven miles below the junction, such are the continual altera- 
tions. There is no Mirhar now, but there is a Juja fourteen miles south-east 
of Ohdohar. Why not have pressed that into service ? Further I may mention, 
that it is only within the lost century that tho junction of tho Paucdi Nad with tho 
Indus has taken place within twenty-four miles north-east of Oh ^har and Mithan 
da Ko^, and how far off it wa% before who shall say. Where it was in the last 
century will be found farther on. 

After all this, supposing that the courses of the rivers have remained precisely 
the same for over two thousand years, although wo find so much change in forty, 
he says: *^Its [’Askalanda’s] proximity to the Bia.s, and its name of Askaland- , 
Usa ’’—about which, at page 109, he was doubtful whether it was part of the name 
or not — “lead us to regard it as l/ohh of more modern times.” Yet he adds that, 

** That place bears marks of most undoubted antiquity, and tho absence of all men- 
tion of it in the Ohaoh-nama, where we are, both in tho time of Chach and Muham- 
mad Xdstm” — here the father’s name is again brought in as that of the son — “intro- 
duced to many transactions in its neighbourhood, can only be accounted for that it 
is disguised under some other appellation.” 

It certainly seems, etraugo that U^chqhh should not be mentioned in the Ohagh 
K&mah, and in the earlier works on Sind, because we know from the Tn^fat-ul- 
F F 
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side, who fled in disorder to regain the shelter of their walls. After 

Kirdm that it \Ya8 an ancient fortress on the frontier of that country. It atateSf 
that Ra'e Sahasi remitted the taxes of his people on the condition that they should 
increase the height of six fortresses : namely, U choh h. Ma|hilah, Sinr-rd’i or Siw- 
rahi, Ma’d or Ma*uh, Aror or Alor, and Siw-istan,’* See my “ Notes on AFfiiidN- 
I8TAN,” etc. page 567. 

LTohclih was soreral times destroyed and repaired, from the time of Snlfan 
Jalahud* Din, the I^wdrazm ^dh, to the time of the Arghun dynasty of Sind. Ibn 
Batdpih says, in his time, Ifchc^h was “ a large city on the Sind,** and that “ Multan 
was then the principal city of Sind.** 

Elliot also speculates on “ the other ancient l7obh [sic3, now in mins,** — jnst 
as the other has been for a long time — “ near the junction of the Hydaspes with the 
Acesinos.’* Here again he takes it for granted timt the present junction has always 
remained the same; bnt in 801 H. (1398-99 A. D.) we know that it was twenfy-six 
miles lower down than at present, and that it was continually altering ; that, before 
that again, it was many miles higher np ; and in the last century was near Ohhau* 
iarali. See farther on. 

With respect to the name of, ITchchh. there are no loss than three places so 
called, still existing, and all of some antiquity. — 1. U'chtihh which is forty-seven miles 
north of »Shikrtr-pur, and twenty-seven to the northwards of Khan Gaph, now Jucob- 
flbdd. It is in Ka ohch h or Knchohlu— a common term for an alluvial tract, not 
pocnliar to this part any more than to Kaj^chh Blmj — and is simply known as i Tohch h. 
It is not far from the Bind Hollow^ in which the Ab-i-Siud or Indus, or a branch 
of it, once flowed, as shown in the account of that river farther on. 2. I Tchch h-i- 
Qul Imam, a strong fort in the last century, but now in a state of rain, twenty-one 
miles north-north-west of ^or Kot, and about eleven miles south-west of the late 
jnuciion of the Bihat [Hydaspes} and the Ohin-db [Acesinos J. I say Jafe, because 
it has probably altered considerably since the Survey map I refer to was made a few 
years since. This is the “ Uoli** which Elliot (vol. 1, p. 367) considers “ as offering 
a far more probable identification,’* and is seventy-two miles to the northward of 
Multan. 3, ITchchh-i-Jaldli, or l/chohh-i-Shanf. formerly, that is to say within the 
last contary or thereabouts, oonaiating of sevon small contiguous villages, or rather 
qnartors, enclosed within one wall. Now it consists of three rather largo villages 
on mounds, contiguous to each other, and coi»nected by a wall of brick, which lately 
was in a dilapidated state. Those villages or towns stand on high, artificial mounds, 
the neighbourhood having been at all times liable to be swept away by the Ab-i- 
Sihd orludns, as relitod in another place. The westoni-inost of the villages is 
small, bub contains a celebrated shrine, within a large and handsome old Mubam- 
roadan building, sadly out of ropfiir. This is known as Pi'r kd IT^chh or IToiiolih-i- 
Makhddm. and the henses have sprang up around it. It is said to have been called 
Walh-har in ancient times, before the Makhdurn in question took np his dwelling 
there* The eastern-most of the villages is the largest, but there are no walls now 
standing, the ruins of the gateways, however, can still bo scon. Some little trade is 
carried on with Sind in grain, which is sent down the river in boats. In the neigh*' 
bonrhood are very extensive ruins of the ancient stronghold, ombosomed in dense 
groves of date trees and venerable pfpaU. Many of the buildings are almost entire, 
and could easily be made habitable. They are constructed in the best style of 
Mubammadan architecture of kiln-burnt bricks. 
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' sitting down before it for a considerable time, the supplies of the ’Arab 

The site is nndoabfcedly ancienb ; and yet, strange to say, it is not mentione l 
in the OUfloh Namah j nor, under that name at least, by the ’Arab writers, includ- 
ing the Bal&sari, in his history ; nor by the other Muliammadan historians of the 
time of Sultan Mabniud of (^aznrn and his sons, namely, Al-’Utba, Bu-Rilian, the 
BaihaliLi, and the Gardaizi. t believe, however, that it is mentioned by these 
historians under the name of Bliatiah, (called the country of Bamal in the Qha^ 
Namah) ; and for this reason. 

Tho author of the Tabakdt-i-NasinV* the next author who follows them that 
we know of, mentions (page 449), tho deliverance of Miiltdii from tho hands of tho 
IKLardmitnh ” heretics, but LT^chh is not referred to ; yet, immediately after (page 
451) he mentions tho Sult.an Mn’izz-ud-Din, Muliammad-i-Sara, marching towards 
Nabay-Walah by way of Multan and If chch h. In tho account of his victories, how- 
ever (page 491), his “victories over tho ^aramitah of Multan and l/chchh” are 
distinctly stated, but, there is no mention of the Bhati'ah among them, although the 
capture of the stronghold of tho Bhati tribe is distinctly lueritioncd. Tho author 
knew ITcJichli, for Im was for a time in Siillaa Nusir-nd-Di'n, 5ab;i-jah’s service there, 
being in charge of the Firuzi College in G2^A H. ( 1227 A. D.), and holding tho 
oflico of Ijiazi to the forces of ’Ahi-ud-Din, Bahram ^ah, tho Sultan’s son. It is 
strange that tlio Bhitiali are not noticed by him. Yet others relate that tho 
Sultan delivered Multdu from the l^aramitali, and annexed the territory, and then 
invested the Bhatiah, (which is tho plural of Bhati), within the walls of l/ch^jlih ; and 
that, after its fall, it was entrusted to ’All Karmakli’s charge together witli Multan. 
It is evident from this, tliat those authors wlioso works have been translated, sinih as 
’Utbd’s, did not moan that there was any town or fortress called Bhatiah, bnb meant 
the stronghold of the Bhatiah, that is, of the Bhati tribe, and their stronghold, we 
know, was U’ chcli h, whicli they appear to havo obtained possession of sometime 
before the reign of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazniu, when tho power of tho ’Abbasi 
Khalifalis over Sind and Multan was merely nominal. Elliot, therefore, was right 
iu supposing that l/ che.h li was “disguised under another name”; and T believo that 
tho sentence in the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri “ at page 419, was, before tho text had boon 
interfered with, that “ ho marched an army towards Multan and l fchr.h h and deli- 
vered them out of tho hands of tho Kararaitah”; and this would account for the 
“ stronghold of tho Bhatiah” not being here mentioned by its author. 

With respect to Sultan Mnlfmud’s capture of the stronghold, tho Garrlaizi, a con- 
temporary writer, |tates, that tho Sultan attacked the fortress of the Bhatiah in 
396 H. (1005-6 A. D.), and that Bajra ( ), the Bhatiah, so called on account of 

the number of his mon, his success, and his groat haughtiness 6ajm or wajra 

signifies * a thunderbolt * in Sanskrit], put his forces in array to oppose the Salj;.4n, 
and sent them out against bim, while ho himself kept aside, near the skirts of a 
jangaL Some of tho Sultan’s troops surrounded it, on wliich the Bhatiah Rsjah 
drow his dagger and killed himself. Great slaughter was made among his tribe, 
the Rajah’s head was brought in, and a great number of elephants wore taken. It 
was after this that tho Sulj;an attacked tho Kardinit;ah of Multdu, for which I havo 
not space here, but it will bo related in another placo. 

. Bfi-Ribdn moiitiQ^s this tribo in several places as though it was the name of 
a place, os aud in the printed text, but, in the Index, as two different 
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force fell short, and they had to eat some of their animals for food ; 

places. The passage is, with three exceptions, much as Elliot translates it (p. 61), 
namely : “ West of Narana [ and in M3S» in text] is Mnlt&n distant 
fifty farsangsj thence to [and lo?] Bhati fifteen. South-east from Bh&ti is Ardr, 
distant fifteen farsanga. Bh£ti is situated between two arms or branches of the 
Bind Udd.*’ The name Ardr is doubtful : the MSS. haro - t<>jt •j^t : if ^ror is 
referred to, that is nearly south-west. The Sind Bud is the Bish and its tribataries^ 
not the Indus (See ante page 211, also page 221, note 163) ; but the word rendered 
** Bhati** here by Elliot, in his extract, is very different at pp. 37, 39, 40, 77, and 79. 
According to this statement, the stronghold of the Bhatiah would lie exactly midway 
hetmen Malhin ami Aror, If wo calculate the thirty fnrsaj^s between Multan and 
Aror at eight mil to the faraaM^ which is certainly not correct, it would make two 
hundred and forty miles, which, as the crow dies, is just the distance between those 
two places ; but l/cliclih, the fortress of the Bhati tribe or Bhatiah, is but serenty- 
five miles (equal to twenty-two farsaM^) from Multan, while Aror is one hundred and 
sixty (equal to nearly forty-seven faraa^a) from U* chch h j consequontly, by Bd- 
Ril.ian*s account, if wo are to place entire dependence on it, whioh 1 am hardly 
disposed to do for several reasons, his *^Bhdti’*and “Bhatiah** cannot represent 
iTcl ^chh . unless wo read his statement to moan that this Bhatiah lies about midway 
between Multdu and Aror, without taking distances into account. There is still a 
Bha^i Wa-han in this part, an ancient place, once the chief town of a mahdll of the 
Berdu-i-Pancl) Nad district of tho Multan fUbah, which is situated just midway 
between IT ohc hb and Aror ; but, from what other writers state, as will be seen 
farther on, there can be little doubt, that, under the name of tho town or city of 
tho Bhatiah, ITchqhh-i- ^arff is referred to. 

Elliot, in tho two first volumos of his “Indian Historians,** tries, by many . 
arguments to prove that tho Bhafiah here referred to, is what ho calls “ Bhera on 
the Jailam,*’ that is, Bahrah, no less th,au one hundred and ninety-two miles, north* 
n9r^/i-ea«£ of Multan; while from several translated passages in his own work, its 
whereabouts is distinctly shown. All these errors arise from the supposition that 
the courses of the rivers have never oliaiigod, and, that tho tracts oast of tho Indus 
have always been a desert. See Vol. 11, page 439. For example; Sultan Mal^tndd 
returning from the expedition against Somnath in 417 II., sot out with the object of 
returning by Man^uriyah, the ruler of whicli was a Mulhaidah or ^ardinitah. On 
the news of his approach the heretic Hod to the datVi forests in the vicinity of Man- 
9uriyah; but the SuUan having surrounded the one in which ho had taken shelter, 
came upon him and his followers, tho greater number of who^ were either killed 
or drowned in endeavouring to cross the river (tho Hakpa or Wahindah), and very 
few of them escaped. 

From thence the Snltdn, having crossed the Ab-i-Sind near Multiin, moved 
against the Bhatiah, and after reducing that refractory people to snbmission, returned 
to Mnltdn again, and from thence to Ghaznin. whioh he reached in l^afar, 417 H. 
(about 11th March, 1026 A. D.). Now how is it possible that “ Bhera on the Jai- 
lam** can be the place referred to? There is a “Bhera** just five miles east of 
Aror, if a “ Bhera ** is reqnirod. 

. After this, in the year following, a naval battle was fought ; and it appears to 
have taken place near the then place of junction of the Ab-i-$iiid with the Sind Bdd 
or BAd-i-Sind wo Hind, on the then Fatigh Nad conseqaenily. I believe it was fought 
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bat, at this crisis, a man came to Maljiammad aad promised, if admitted 

betvreen ^aug-piir, which I sappose to be the position of Basniid of the 

'Arab writers or very near it; and, possibly the action may have been fonght a 
littlelower down. 

The Gardaizi states, that, as the Saltan had sustained great annoyance and 
much insolence from the Jats of Maltan and the Bhatiah, on the side of the Sibun 
[a name applied by the early writers to the Panch Nad ns then existing] on his way 
back from Somn&th, he now determined to chastize them thoroughly for it. When 
the year 418 H. came round he set out from Ghaznin, and on reaching Mnltin, gave 
orders for the constraotion of l,t00 boats, each of which was to be fitted with three 
strong [and sharp] iron rams, one in the bow, and one on each side, and strong 
enough to cut and destroy whatever came in contact with them. In each boat • 
twenty men were embarked, armed with bows and arrows and flasks of naphtha. 
The Jats hearing of these preparations sent away their effects to distant ja%{r(]^8 [or 
bets : tracts encircled by minor channels of the rivers], and prepared to encounter 
the Sultan’s vessels with 4,000 of their own, some say with 8,000, in each of which 
were a number of armed men They accordingly moved to attack the Saltan’s fleet ; 
and in the action which ensued, they were nearly jail sunk or destroyed by the rams, 
or the naphtha. As the banks of the Sihun were occupied by troops, horse and foot, 
and elephants, those who escaped to land were captured or slain. Continuing to 
follow the remainder of their vessels along the banks [down stream ; for they could 
not go up under such circumatancos], the troops reached the place whore the Jats 
had deposited their property and effects, which were seized by tho victors, and great 
numbers of other captives wore likewise made. After this affair the SuHAi^ returned 
to Ghaznin. 

In tho following reign, when Aljmad-i-Nial-Tigm, feudatory of Ldhor, rebelled 
against Sulfcan Mas’ud, being defeated by the troops sent against him under Tilak, 
the leader of tho Hindu troops of the Sultan, Abmad had to evacuate Labor, and 
retired towards Multan with tho object of reaching Man?uriyah of Sind. He was 
harassed the whole way by tho Hindu tribes, Tilak having raised the whole provinco 
against him. From Maltan he moved towards tho Bhatiah (stronghold) whither 
some of the Hindu (Bhati ?j chiefs had retired. The chief of the Bhatiah, however, 
was unable to stop the progress of Abmad-i-Nial-Tigin j for the small force of Turks 
with him (two hundred men) was still unbroken ; and the chief had to furnish him 
with the boats ho required to omdjle him to cross the Sind Rud [or Rud-i-Sind wo 
Hind, ♦. e., the Biah and its tributaries], between two branches of which Bhatiah was 
situated, on his way to Man§uriyah, near which latter place, in attempting to cross 
tho Mihr4n, he was subsequently drowned. 

How is it possible that this Bh^t^^’b can refer to ** Bhora on the Jailam ” ? 

Cunningham (“Ancient India,” p. 256) considers “Pabiya” to be “BhAtiya,” 
of otheiu, but as he also considers it “ probably the same place as TalhAti where 
Jam Janar [Jam JdnAo, the Sammah] crossed the Indus, or perhaps also the same 
as MAtila or MAthila,” wo may easily dismiss that theory, because the Jam crossed 
the Mihran where the ’Arab leader is said to have crossed before him or nearly so^ 
at Talh-ti, more than one hundred miles below Aror on the south-west ; while MAthi* 
lab or MAthilo is thirty-seven miles above Aror to tho north-eastwards. 

With respect to t^Q seven contiguous villages surrounded by a wall which con- 
stituted I/ ohohh a little over a century since, here is a specimen how some writers 
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to quarter, to point out a nahr or river [also a canal] by means of which 

will jamp at conolusiona. Yinoent, in His ** Navigation of the Ancienta,” on the 
sabjectof the ^^Oxydracsa Oatcho," sajs: ^*It is- somewhat singular that Arrian 
shoald mention these people as cantoned into departments, and their magistrates as 
iwesidiiig in each separate canton, wliile the moderns distingnish them to this day 
by the appellation of the “ Seven Towns of Outche.*’ This, he says, is on the 
authority of Tieffenthaler, Yol. 1, p. 118, and de la Uochette’s map. 

Cunningham, also, appears to agree in this. He s.'iys : “It has been supposed, 
indeed, that the name of the Oxydracm is derived from the old town of iTchh, but 
their position according to Strabo and Arrian appears rather to have been on the 
western side of the Akosines.’* See the Hrst paragraph of this note. 

From the accounts of tho campaign of Mirza ^%dh ^usain, tho Arghun Mughal 
rnler of Sind, against the Langah Jat rulor of Multan in 931 H. (152i~35 A. l>.), 
l/ chch h was still considered to bo a very strong place, and enclosed withifi lofty 
walls. Ho first reached Siw-ra’j, ono of the six forts mentioned in the Tulpfat- 
iil'Kirain, the mounds of which were to be ruisod, and still one of the strongest in that 
part, which was taken and destroyed, after which tho Baluchis, who held these parts 
under tho Langdhs, retired within tho walls of l/ohchh, Tho Mirza subsequently 
reached Ma’u, also written Ma’uh, another of the six forts above referred to, and 
pitched his camp near a kol-i^dh or lake at that place. From thence he reached the 
shrines of tho Sh'dkhs, of which tho Shaikh, Uul.i.ullah, tCoi'eslih bad charge; then 
to tho boundary of tho Badar ) people, and from thence to If ohch h. It was 
captured and destroyed and all tho wood put on boats and sent to Bakhar, according 
to the historian, Mir Ma\^dm of Bakhar ; and ho states, that what fortifications wore 
standing when he wrote, were of Mirzd Shah I^a8ain*B erection. 

In after years, down to within tho early part of tho present century, the place 
suffered greatly in the constant hostilities betwoon tho Shaikhs of 1/di^\h and the 
Dd’dd-putrahs, henoe tho fortifications raised by the Mirza are in ruins. See my 
“ Notk.s on Afgii.inistan,** oto., page 6135. 

To return, however, to tho place of so many names supposed to be l/ chch h, I 
do not consider that either of the places called l/^clih are referred to, but a totally 
different pluce. All those throo plaoos certainly lay west of tho OJ^iu-ab (but only 
as a tributary of tho Biah), even after it changed its coarse from the east to the west 
sido of Multan. One still lies near the west bank, and another ivest of tho Ab-i-Sind 
or Indns; and l/ chch h-i- Sharif also continued y^est of the Qliin>ab down to com- 
paratively recent times, but, when tho Ohin»ab (along with tho other rivers forming 
tho Panch Nad), changed its coarse, as montionod above, l/chchh-i- Sharif was placed 
in the Bist-Jalhandar Do-dbah, and continued thoro until the Sutlaj deserted tho 
Hakrd to unite with the others and formed a new Panch Nad, when it was shat out 
of that lastmamod Do^ubah into tho district or tract of country styled Berun-i-Panj- 
Kad, or Extra Panj-Ab, and was placed on the east sido of the river. But, sinoe 
tho time of Arrian and Strabo, it is probable that this, as well as the other rivers 
of this part, have altered their courses hundreds of times ; and it is very certain, as 
will bo shown farther on, that few parts of tho territory now known as “ the Panj- 
ib,'* have seen greater changes than the tract between Multan and Aror in one 
direction, and Bahawal-pdr and Rdjdn in tho other, tho rivers having, at different 
periods, flowed over every part of it ; and conso(]ueutly, in no place, was any “ city 
. founded by Alexander," less likely to havo had any long oxistenoe. 
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the people of the place received their supply of water from the river 

Leilas now see what history says respecting Asal Kandah, etc. 

After Ra*e Qiagh had attained sovereignty over Sind, ho set out from Aror for 
the northern frontier of his territory, between the Ab-i-Sind and the Hakpa, and 
reached the hifdr of Babiyah, also written situated on the south bank 

of the BiAh [the Yabi'ba of Elliot, page 202], which was afterwards known as Ohncli- 
pur, and captured it. Finding that the enemy had retired within the fort of 
tdiS dl%o|— Asal Kandah or Usal Kandah, also written — Askandah, anciently 

called Talwapah, he loft a garrison in Babiyali, crossed the river Biah, and appeared 
before Askandah, or Asal Kandah, which latter word, being without points, might be 
transliterated in several ways. Having gained possession of that fortified place, 
Oh^ach moved towards Sikah of Mnltau. The ruler of Multan, hearing that Ohach 
had reached the Biah, issued from that stronghold, and advanced to the banks of tho 
Bawl, in order to support his nephew, who nras in charge of tho fortress of. Sikah, 
opposite to Multan on tho east side of that river. They then moved to encounter 
QBaoh and oppose his crossing that river; and OJiach remained encamped near the 
fold over tho Biah [See the strange note by Mr Dowson to page 142 of Elliot’s 
“Historians,” Vol. 1, on the “Bias”] until th« water decreased sufficiently, and 
then he effected the passage. He was then in the fork, so to say, between tho Bi4h 
and the Riiwi, which united a short distance from where he crossed, and consequently, 
iu the Bari Do-abah. He then moved towards a pluco liigher up, where there wore 
less obstacles in crossing, and reached tho kanbah of Sikah, defeated tho enemy 
outside tho walls, and invested tho place for some days, after which it was evacuated, 
and the governor fled to his uncle at Multan. Tho latter, with his nephew, and all 
their available forces, then marched out of Multan to encounter Oha^ on the west 
bank of the united Ol^in-ab and Uawi, in case ho should pass over that river. Ohach 
effected the passage, defeated the Multan chief in sever.'il encounters, and tlio latter 
then retired within tho walls of that fortress, in which lio was closely iuvostod by 
Clinch. The 0]iin-ab then united with tho Kawi north-cast of Multan. 

According to the Chach Namali, wliich I have said before gives a much moro 
detailed account of events in tho time of the 'Arabs, they followed tho same route 
from Alor or Aror as had previously taken in going against Multan. Mu|?am- 

mad, tho son of Kasim, having disposed of tho affairs of Aror, and installed a 
governor there, marched from thence towards Multan until ho reached the fort of 
Babiyah, situated on tho south, #r left bank of tho Biah (tho site of “ Pubbeer walle,^* 
of tho maps of tho present day ? See the notice of tho Biah farther on), and which 
place, Mir Ma’sum of Bakhar says, was called Ohach-piir in his day. This Babiyah 
was an old place in which Kaksah, son of bandar, Ba'e Dahir’s brother, who had 
fled from the battle-field near the Mihran when Dahir was slain, Imd taken shelter. * 
Ho, on tho appearance of the 'Arab forces, came out and submitted, and was taken, 
it is sdid, into the confidence of the 'Arab leader. In another place, however, it is 
said that the Hindus evacnated that place. 

After this, Muhammad, leaving a garrison in Babiyah, crossed the Bi4h-— I wish 
to draw attention to this fact — that is to say, from the southern to the northern hanki 
of" that fiver y and appeared before the fortified town, the name of which is written 
dJXiwt, — Askand or Iskaiid, 'Alah Kandah or 

'^Ulah Kandah, Asal orTJsal Kandah, Askandarah or Iskandarah, and in other ways, 
in different places, in as many different M88; for we do not know for certain the 
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of Basmid,*^* and which flowed infco the city into a or reservoir, 

vowel poinis — ilio people of which issaed forth to oppose him. Now how ilfjit possl* 
ble that this place sitaated on the north or right bank of the 6 (ah, as it flowed in its 
old bed, conld be ** Uch/* as Elliot and others suppose, which lies forty>five miles 
farther southwards P The anther of the Ohach Namah, who wrote in the time of 
Saltan Nd^ir-nd-Din, Kaba-jah, whoso capital was U choh h. was a native of that 
place ; and if it had been anciently known as Askand or Asal Kandah, or whatever 
it may be, is it likely that he would have neglected to say so when writing of its 
former history ? Mir Ma'sdm of Bakhar writes the word, or rather it appears in 
three different MSS. of his work } as and and he distinctly 

states that this place, supposed to be “ Uch to support a theory, was anciently 
called Talwdfah. 

The people fought obstinately, but had, at last, to seek shelter within the walls; 
and they resisted for seven days all the attacks of the *Arab forces. The latter had 
now become distressed for provisions, when the nephew of the Multdn chief, who 
had defended it so bravoly, at the end of this time, under cover of the night, aban- 
doned it, and threw himsejf into the fort of Sikah — — ^which was a great forti- 
fication on the brink of the southora (left) bank of the Hawi, tho river, at that time 
flowing east of Multan and uniting with the Biah some twenty-eight miles to the 
southward of that place. See farther on. Finding themselves deserted by their 
governor, the inhabitants of Askand or Asal Kandah (or whatever may be tho true 
reading), sent to tender their submission to the ’Arab leader. Tho fighting men 
to the number of 4,000 were put to death, and their families were made slaves, but 
all others were spared. 

Neither the Mujmal-nt-Taw6rikh, nor the OKach Namah, mention IT ohchh . 
which, probably, was not known by that name at the period in question, but both 
mention this Askand or Asal Kandah, or Usal Kandah, said to have been even then, 
an old fortification. 

In one place (p. 366), Elliot is inclined to suppose that the Satrapy of Askalanda 
contained the whole tract north-east of Alor, and south-east of the Fanjnad and 
Ohara ; almost precisely the same, in short, as the present Daudputra country.” 
Ho is nearer the mark here, but it will bo noticed that he seoms to take for granted, 
that the rivers ran then as now. The position of the fortress of Askand or Asal 
Kandah is distinctly stated to have been on the north bank of the Bidh^ as it flowed 
in ancient times, and must have been within twentj^-eight miles or less of Multan. 

Cunningham supposes that ** the old bed of the R&wi and Sikah Mult4n ’’—the 
original is “ Sikah-i-Multan,” that is Sikah of or belonging to Multln—” to be somewhat 
near MSri Sital, which lies on the old banks of the R&vi, two miles and a half east 
of MnltAu.” It is no proof, however, as he seems to think, that the R4wi flowed 
under the walla of Malt4n, because Alexander, the Greek, is supposed to have circum- 
navigated the walls of some city supposed to be Multan. This he could have done, 
in the last century, if Multdn is the place (only it could not have been according to 
the Greek writers), by the I^oU Wi-han, and which then had to be crossed by a 
bridge ; and it was some cutting, or branch from the Ohin ab like this one, no doubt, 
which, as mentioned in the following note, Muhammad cut off or diverted, and 
caused the surrender of that stronghold. 

198 This cannot be the river of Basmid referred to by ^bn IJaukal at page 216, 
because that was two days’ journey or more below or south or soath«east of Mnltin., 
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tirhich they call a tdldh [pure Persian word]. This was destroyed, 
after which, the defenders, overcome with thirst, surrendered the place. 
The fighting men were put to the sword, but the women and children, 
and the attendants of the hudh or temple, to .the number of 6,000 persons, 
were made captives.***^* This was in 95 H. (713-14 A. D.). 

unless it refers to it as the river “ which, below Mnlt^n and above Basmid, united 
with the Mihrin,** and that was the llud-i-Slnd wo Hind, the Bi&hand its tributaries. 

194 The Ohach Namah here again differs from the Balazari, but wo must not 
forget, that, at this period, the Kdwi and Bidh, at this point, flowed nearly parallel 
to each other, and united near by. The author of tho former says, that after Asal 
Kandah or *Alah Kandah, etc., as it is here written, surrendered, Muhammad crossed 
the Bidh, and advanced to Sikah of lifnltan, which was a strongly fortified place on 
the South or left bank of the Rdwi. The Balnzari is somowhat confused here, 
through confounding Sikah with Asal Kandah, and says it— ACJ|— -us-Sikah— is a 
town “on this side of tho Bidh, and now in ruins." As the author of the Ohach 
Namah was a native of theso parts, and the account of Ohach' s campaign in tlie very 
same places is perfectly clour, wo may place dependence on his statements. After 
seventeen days of hard fighting, in which the ’Arabs lost twenty-five distinguished 
officers, and two hundred and fifteen other warriors, Bajhra, a relative of the 
Multdn chief, Ddhir’s uncle’s son, Kauraiyah, son of Ojiandar, brother of Oh,ach, who 
held it, passed over and entered Multdn. This clearly shows, as indicated in the 
maps referred to, how tho Rdwi then flowed, and the nearest point of which, at 
present, is thirty-four miles north- north- east of Multdn. The ’Arabs followed the 
Hindus, severe fighting ensued, and continued with groat obstinacy for about two 
months, by wfiioh time provisions became so scarce that “ the head of an ass cost 
five hundred dirams** Tho ’Arabs had gained a footing near the walls, but no spot 
was found suitable for sinking a mine, until a person camo out of the place by 
stealth and sued for quarter, which was given him. Ho pointed out a spot towards 
the north of the fort, on tho banks of a canal or cutting [ vf ], the same to 
which the BaUzari refers. Elliot (page 205) supposes that “ this can hardly mean 
the main river'* Hardly ; it refers to a cutting or canal, similar to the LolL Wa-han, 
which flowed in the same direction np to modern times, and traces of it still remain, 
or recently did, between the northorn face of the fort and tho ’fd-gah, and in the 
time of the inundations contains '^ater. 

“ A mine was dug, and in tho course of two or throe days the wall was brought 
down and the fort captured. “ Six thousand soldiers were taken prisoners and put 
to death, and their families were taken as slaves. The rest of the inhabitants were 
spared." 

The account of the finding of the treasure, as related in tho Ohach NAmah, has 
been already related. See note 97, page 192. 

After Muhammad had settled the affairs of Multdn, founded a Jdmi’ Masjid, and 
appointed Dd’dd, bin Na?r, bin Walid, ’Ummdni, governor of the place, he sent 
another, ’Abd-nl-Malik, Tammlmi “ to the fort of Bramah-ydr or Brahmah-pdr, on 
the side of the Ab-i-Jihlam," which was called Su-biir or Sd-pdr in one 

copy Sdr-bador. Not intended for ghor Kot, certainly, which wais on the 

Qb^n-db) { another to the territory around Multdn, and another to the forts of 
Ijtahdd and Kardr or Karud. All these names are more or less donbtfal, Kardr is 
0 0 
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The finding of the gold, from which this temple was afterwards 
known among the Musnlmans as the Farih of the Bait^ or Receptacle 
or Chamber of Gold/’ has been related in another place. 

** After this success, Muhammad, son of Kasim, returned to Alor or 
Aror and Baghrur, and made presents to his soldiers,” 

After the removal of Muhammad, son of Kasim, and his death, when 
^abib, son of Muhallab was Amir of Sind, Jai Sinlia, son of Dahir, had 
returned from Kn§h-mir to Bahman-al)ad and established himself there, 
but Habib having advanced to the banks of the Mihran, the people of 
Altur sic, Ar-R6r? or Ar-Ror ?] made their submission. In the 
mean time ihe Khalifiih, Suliman, son of ’Abd-uI-Malik, died, and 
*Umar, son of *Abd-ul-’Azjz, succeeded. Ho sent to the native chiefs of 
Sind inviting them to become Musalmtlns, and several did so, inefuSing 
Jai Sinha, son of Dahir, and they received 'Arab names. 

poBsihly meant for Knhror, Then he ig said to have sent a force of 10,000 horse 
against Kinnauj, which is constantly mentioned in connexion with Sind and Multan 
and appears to have adjoined the latter territory on the east, and included part of 
the present Bikanir state. See pages 207, 208, and 223. 

On reaching a place called ITdah-fur [jyJ Odih-pdr-the “Odipoor’» of the 
maps, fourteen miles to the soutliwards of Alwanah on the HnkraJ, one of the *Arab 
officers was sent to the rnlor of Kinnauj, who is styled lla’e Har-Ohandar, Jhital j 
and at this same place, whicli Mul^amrnad had thus reached, in expectation of enter- 
ing into hostilities with the Kinnauj ruler, and extending tho Muhammadan conquests 
in that quarter, the orders arrived from the Khalifah for him to be sewn up in a 
raw hide and sent to the ’Arab capital, which subject I need not enter into here ; 
but, soon afterwards, great disorders appear to have arisen in these parts, and the 
Mnsalmans lost ground considerably, and which they did not recover for sometime 
afterwards. 

The Qli«ck Ndmah says Mohammad, son of Kasim, was preparing to make war 
on Ra’e Har.Qkandar, Jhital, of Kinnauj (not the city on the Kali Nadi), the very* 
day before his recall (on account of tho false accusation of the daughters of Ra'e 
Dahir), but Tod, in his “ Annals of Mewar,” who^ historic knowledge was of a 
peculiar kind, actually makes him march to ** Cheotore,” as he spells Qkitor, but 
only to be overthrown by a Kaj-put, as wo might fully suppose. He says (vol. 1 
p. 231) ; “ In the ninety.fifth year of tho Hegira— A. D. 713, Mahomed Bin Kasim] 
tho general of the Caliph Walid, c )nqaered Sinde. * * # if any donbt existed that 
it was Kasim [sic] who advanced to Oheetore, and was defeated by Bappa, it was set 
at rest by finding at this time in Ohoetore, * Dahir,* the Frince of “ DeheU'** as he 
spells Debal, which Dahir had been killed in battle more than two years before. 

All this is not surprising when we consider who this “ Bappa” was who defeated 
« jrastwi,” only it was ^Itsim’s son who conquered Sind, after his father, Kasim, had 
keen dead some years. According to Tod’s "Annals,” Bappa ** overcame all the 
hinge of the west, Ispahan, Kandahar, Cashmire, Irak, Iran, Tooran, and Cafferisehan; 
idl of whose daughters he married, and by whom he had one hundmd and thirty 
sons, called ^osheyra Pathans,** This is quite sufficient. 
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Subsequently, Junaid, son of ’Abd-ur.Raliimdn-al-Marrf, was made 
Amir on the frontier tenitory of Sind, as the deputy of *Uraar, son of 
Hubairah-al-Fazari [he, at this time, was Amir of Khurasan and the 
East], by the Khalifah, A1-Hi^am, son of ’Abd-ul -Malik, who began to 
reign in 105 H. (724 A. D.). Junaid proceeded to Debal,*^^ and 
advanced to the Mihran ; but Jai Sinha, [whose 'Arab name, liowover, 
the historian does not give] requested that he would not cross over, as 
he had become a Musalman, and his territory had been confirmed to 
him by the ruling power. After receiving the tribute due, and giving 
and taking pledges, hostilities arose between them. Some say that Jai 
Sinha first took up arms ; wliile others affirm that Junaid acted unjustly 
towards Jai Sinha, who assembled his forces, fitted out vessels, and got 

• 

195 It is strange that neither the early ’Arabs, nor the travellers who followed, 
ever mention Damrilah, which, in after years, is constantly nientioiiod along with 
Dobal or Dowal. 

When Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barnt, the^Khwarazm Shah, had to retire from 
the Panj-iib into Lar or Lower Sind, he, having gained pDssession of Siw-istaii, as it 
is called by some liistorians, as well as i^arusan, Siudustan, and Saddsan, marched 
towards Debal and l^anirilah. A Itabash [liero the Sumrah chief of Debal is meant], 
who was ruler of that district or territory, fled, got on sliip- board, and escaped. 
The Sultan dobachod part of his forces towards Nahnr Wiilah, from which they 
returned with immense booty. Ho founded likewise a Jami' Masjid at Debal on the 
ruins of an idol temple. See “ Tabakdt-i-Nasiri,” note, page 294, and a note 
farther on. 

Ibn Batutah wont into Lar or Lower bind before going to Dihli. He says : “ I 
then wont by the Sind to the city of Lahari [Lohdrani, snpposed by some to refer 
to Debal, but is a totally different place], which is situated on the shore of the sea of 
Uind, where the Sind unites with it [but the junction of the main channel of the 
river with the ocean was at some distance to the eastward of Debal]. It has a large 
harbour, into which vessels from Fars, Yainau, and other parts come. At the 
distance of a few mil [miles] from this town, are the ruins of another, in which 
stones ill the shape of human beings and boasts, in vast numbers, are to bo found. 
The inhabitants of this place wiy, that, nccordiug to their chroniclers, there was 
formerly a city in this place, the people of which, for the most part, were so wicked, 
that the Almighty transformed every thing within it, the people, their beasts, oven 
the seeds of plants, into stone.” This was written in 734 H. (1333-34 A. D.) 

This would scorn to refer to the situation of Darnnkh, but, as late as the reign 
of Sultan Muhammad, son of Toghlnk Shah-~744 H. (1343-44 A. D.), it is mentioned 
as lying in the route from Gondhal in Kathiawar to 1*^ connection with 

the Sumraha. 

Tngkh the rebel, whom Sultan Muhammad pursued from Guzarat into Sind, 
took refuge in Damrllah ; and in reference to the bonndaries of India, which Sultan 
*Ald.ud.Din, Muhammad, the second Sultan of the Khalj Turk dynasty, who succeed- 
ed to the throne of Dihli in 095 H. (1295-96 A. D.), the different tracts which he 
was advised to bring under complete jurisdiction, that extending ** from Multin to 
Damrilah ” is referred to, but such a place as Tl^atl^ah is not mentioned because it 
was not yet founded. 
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ready for war. Janaid moved against him in vessels likewise ; and they 
fonght a naval action in the estuary of U8h-3be*rki [ugh^Sh^gira-^The 
then Kohra'ii^^ mouth, no doubt, by which that branch of the Mihr&n of 
Sind which flowed past Man^uriyah, united with the ocean, but which 
estuary, in that day, existed much farther north], in which Jai Si^ha 
was defeated, his own vessel captured, and he was taken prisoner and 
put to death. * * * 

This Junaid, son of *Abd-ur-Rahman, was subsequently made Amir 
of SbnrAsan, which included all the eastern territories Under the sway 
of the Musalmdns, and he greatly distinguished himself in Farghanah. 
between 111 H. and 116 H., (730-734 A. D.) when he died. 

In after years, when Hakam, son of ’Awinah-al-Kalbi, succeeded 
Xammim, son of Zaid-ul-*Utba, the people of Sind had, for the most part, 
relapsed into idolatry ; and the Musalmans being without any place of 
security to which, in case of need, they might retire for safety, he built 
a town on the other side of the estuaiy in question, and made it the 
chief town, to which he gave the name of Mahfuzah — the Guarded or 
Preserved. Subsequently, *TJmaro, son of the unfortunate Muhammad, 
son of Kasim, the conqueror of Sind, was made governor of Mahfdzah, 
and was greatly trusted by Hakam, and had been employed in many 
important aflairs. He was sent from Mahfiizah on an expedition [but 
whither is not stated], in which he was successful, and was elevated to 
the rank of Amir. He founded another city on this side [the west] of 
the estuary, which he named Man^uriyah, in which the governor now 
[when the Balazari wrote] dwells.” 

Then came the time of the ’Abba^is [132 H. — 750 A. D.], and Abd- 
Muslim-al-Marwazi, who was the chief instrument in setting up that 
dynasty of Khalifahs, despatched ’Abd-ur- Rahman, so|i of Abd-Muslim- 
al-Mughallisa-al-*AbdL to proceed into Sind to oust the 'Uramiyah 
officials therefrom. He came through Tukharistan from Marw, but ho 
was encounteied by Man^dr, son of Jarahdr-al-Kalbi [the same after 
whom the city and district of Mansdriyah were named according to Ibn 
Sburd4d-bihi®7]^ his troops put to flight, and himself killed. Abd- 
Muslim then despatched Musa, son of ]^a’ab-ut-Tammimi into Sind, who 
reached the banks of the Mihran, which separated him from Man^dr, 
who thought himself secure as the river flowed between them ; but Mdsd 
came upon him [in what manner is not stated], put Man^dr and his 
forces to flight, and slew Mangur, brother of Man^dr. The latter, in a 
sorry plight, fled to the sandy desert tracts, where he perished of thirst. 
Musa ruled in Sind for some time ; and he repaired the city of Man- 
sdriyah, and enlarged the masjid there. 

See ante note 168, page 223. 


See ante page 195, and note 102. 
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He was succeeded by Hislidni,!®* son of *TImaro-ufc-Tagiiallttbi,*^ 
who was sent into Sind by the Kbalifab, Al-Man^fir. He reduced many 
places which still held out against the ’Abb& 9 i authority, and among 
them was Multan, which, up to this period, still remained refractory, 
?and4’il was also reduced. He proceeded to Kandhfir [Kandbarah or 
Kandhdro] on vessels, and reduced it likewise.*®^ # # # Mdsa, son of 


198 High&m means, ‘benevolent,* ‘ liberal,* but “Haabam** is meaningless. 

199 Called *Umaro-us-§a’labi by others. He was sent to succeed *Umar bin ^if^, 
whom the Khalifah, Al-Man§ur, Abu*Ja*far, *Abd*nllah, deposed in 141 H. (768*59 
A. D.), for giving shelter to *Abd-ullah, son of Ibrahim, son of the unfortunato 
l^asan, son of the Khalifah, *Ali. ’Umar, son of ^ifz, received him with great dis- 
tinction and espoused his cause, as did also the other Hf nsalman officers in Sind ; and 
they^dasb off their black 'Abba^i garments, and adopted white ones, white being the 
colour of the ^I’ahs. At last, finding *Abd-ullah was not safe in Sind, *Umar sent 
him to a lUjah of Hind, between whom and *[Jmar great friendship existed, so that 
ho might not fall into the liands of his persecutor, the Khalifah. In consequence 
of * Umar’s conduct towards *Abd-nllah, ho was removed from Sind and sont to serve 
in Afrikah. 

The Sayyids of Sind arc said, on the authority of the T&rikh-i-Alfi, to bo 
descended from the above mentioned ’Abd-nllah, who was subsequently killed by a 
party of * Arabs, who came upon him in a shikdr-gdh on tho borders of Sind, leaving 
a sou who was under tho protection of the before-mentioned Rajah — of the neigh- 
bouring territory of Saurashtrah, probably, and one of tbo Balablii dynasty. 

800 It would be a physical impossibility to reach Kandahar in the present Afghan 
state by boats, unless they wore boats attached to baloons, and just as practicable 
to reach Gandhar4 on the upper Indus above A^ak by the same means from Sind. 
The part meant hero, lay uear the banks of tho Hakfa, and has been already referred 
to at page 207. 

Because this word is written “ Kandahar’* by persons wlio did not know, ap- 
parently, the word in its original characters, and because a tract of country lying 
on the east bank of tho Indus above A tak was anciently known ns Gandhara, and, 
in comparatively modern times, between the inroads of the Chingiz ^an and Amir 
Timur, the Qurgan, the south-easternmost part of Zabul-istan of the ancient T-rani 
empire became styled Kaadiihai\ European writofs, and English in particular, have 
managed to confound them (just as they have confounded Gajiii and Ghaz-nih or 
Ghaz*ni), and some try to make them out to be all one. An example of this is to be 
found in the “ Herodotus** of the Rev. Canon Rawlinson, page 176, in which 
Beladhore” “ Mass^oude,** etc., are quoted, aud wo have ** Sindhu Gandhdra^^' the 
“ Cahool Oandhara," and the ** modern QandaMr*^ the appellation alike of the pro- 
vince and of the capital,’* in one delightful jumble. The “Sindu** Kandhdrah is 



Xandihar in the original j the tract on the upper Indus !;^«^3^--Gandh4r4j and the 
formerly Persian, and now Af|^6n province (anciently called Bil-yds or Wdl-yds) 


0 . 


its chief town, and j^andahdr, and all are totally different, 

from similar theories that Hindu Lvhmahe or Lohdnos of Sind are turned 
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Yal^jd, of 6he family of Barmak, was Amir of Sind in the time of the 
IQialifah, Al-Mamda [1&8-218 H.— 813-833 A. D.], but he died itt 
221 H. (836 A. D.) ; and the Sbalifah, Al-Mu’tagim B’illah, confirmed 
his son, ’Amran, in the government of the province, * * * He made 
war upon the Meds ( ^ ) and slew 3,000 of them ; and there [in their 
country] constructed a hand or embankment, which is called Sikr^^huU 
Med, after which he encamped on the Nahr of Aror or Arc/* Why this 
band was constructed is not mentioned. This affair happened, of course, 
near the sea coast of Kachchh, becauso ’Amrdn caused a canal to be dug 
from the sea to the reservoir or tank of the Meds, and spoiled all their 
fresh water. This Arc or Ado or Aror refers to the place, the name of 
which is written jyl, jjyl, jjjU a-^d the like, hy Bu-Rilian, and which 
I believe to the “ Addo ’* of the maps, the “ Addooe of Dr. J. Burnes, 
and, correctly, Adhoi,*®* by which, indeed, a nahr or small river runs, 
some sixty miles east of Bhuj. In the ’Arabic character this name 
would be and in that character li, and in manuscripts especially, 
if carelessly copied, are very liable to be written and mistaken one for 
the other. What satisfies me that the coast above referred to is meant 
is, that Mnliammad, son of Kasim, is said by the BaU^ari, to have 
entered into an accommodation with the people of Suras t, with whom 
the men of or ^rere then at war, who arc 

Meds, sea-faring men and pirates. Of course Surast refers to Sfirath, 
the Saurashtrah of the Hindiis — the Kathiawar peninsular lying nearest 
to Sind, and *w or etc., to the place which Elliot reads as “ Band,** 
“ Tana,” “ Bania,** “ Basia,” and the like, which, as may be seen from 
the “Masdlik wa Mamalik” map lies between Fahmal and Man^d- 
riyah. 

This is nil I find in the Baldgari in which the rivers of these parts 
are anywhere mentioned. 

I must now leave Sind*^ and returu to the territory of the Panj-ab 
again. 

into the 'descendants of the Af{|dian Nuh (Noah). There are still other places also 
called Kandhar." See ante note 105, page 196, and note 114, page 207. 
o . 

*01 Sikr— j^-in ’Arabic means an embankment, but not ** sahr** Theem« 
✓ 

bankment may have been erected by the ’Arabs in order the better to approach the 
stronghold of the Meds. 

SOS It is in the Morbi district of Kathiawar^which comprises the sub-districts 
or dependencies of Morbi, Wagay, and Adhoi. 

SOS See ante page 216, and note 145, and page 221, and note 163. 

sot I tnay mention that the Khalifsh conferred the territory of Sind, as w4ll 
other parts, upon Ya’V^b, son of Lais, the $uff4ri, of Sigis-sUn, in 267 E. (87<|H 
A. 0.) i and that Su4.an Mabmdd, of ^asnin took Man^uriyah in 417 H. (1026^ 
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In the extracts from Ab6-Rihau given by Elliot, Iinotice events 
which are not mentioned by him, bat by Rashid-ud-Din, and are not 
contained in Bu-Rihan’s text. It is the extract [at page 67] in which 
the latter is made to quote events which occnred in 692 H. ( 1293 A, D.)> 
about two hundred and sixty years after that author completed his 
work.*^® From this we might suspect, that even some of the extracts 
which I have given here from Rashid-ud-Di'n*s work, which he appears 
to attribute to Bu-Rihan are his own, such for example as the mention of 
all the rivers of this part, with the Bidh north of the Rdwi^ uniting with 
** the Satladar below Multan, at a place called Panoh-Nad,” as already 
noticed in the extract from Bd-Rihan ; but I shall presently show, that, 
for upwards of two centuries and more after the date above quoted 
[692*H.], the Shuttlaj, that is the Sutlaj — if that is what he moffns by 
the Nahr-i-Sutlad*<^® — did not unite with the other rivers of the Panj-db 
at the place indicated. 

The son of tho Turk Sultan of Dihli, Ghiyag-nd-Din, Balban (the 
same who, under the title of Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, conducted 
the army under Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, to the relief of 
l7chohh in 643 H. — 1246 A. D.), Muhammad by name, entitled Muham- 
mad Sultan, and subsequently styled tho “ IQian-i-Shahid or “Mar- 
tyred Khan,” on the death of Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, Balban^s 
kinsman, who is said to have founded Bhatnir*®^^ or more probably 

A. D.), which wjiB the year of his expedition to Somnath, when, on his return from 
thence he drove out the Karamitnh ruler thereof. See note 192, pnge 244. 

206 [t is the statement, that “ Multan and l/chohh are snbjeot to Dihli, and the 
sv?i of the Sultan of JHhli is governor,** There were no Snljtans of Dihli when Bd- 
Bibari wrote — 428-430 II. (1020-1030 A. D.), and not for nearly two centuries after, 
the first being KuJ;b-nd-Din, T-bak, tho Turk, in 605 H. (1208-9 A. D.) ; and there 
was never any Sultan’s son governor of these parts until tho time of Mnliammad 
Sultan, the Khan-i-ghahid, son of SulJtan Ghiyag-nd-Din. Balban, the Jlbari Turk. 
liashid-nd-Diu completed his ^ork twelve years after the date given in the text 
above, namely, in 710 U. (1310 A. D.). 

805 See page 220. In the MSS. of the A’in-i-Akban, which I have examined, 
the name is written Shntlaj, but in Blochmanu’s printed text it is ** Shattdnr^ 

See the extract from Mnir’s ** Sanskrit Texts ” in the account of that river 
farthet on. 

207 Malik Nnsrat-nd-Din, gher Khan-i-Snnkar. referred to in note 46, page 171, 
is said by 9iyd-nd-Din, Barani, to have bnilt a loftly cupola or domed bnilding at 
Bhatnir, and to have erected, among others, the fortresses of Bhatnir and Bhatindah. 
He held for a considerable time, off and on, the frontier provinces of the Dihli 
c»mpire on the west, or, rather, the provinces which still remained ; for the traitor, 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din Balban-i-Kashld Kh4n. bad betrayed Mnltan and Ifghobhy and 

oh part of Sind as he had held, by becoming a feudatory of the Mcghals. 
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restored it, was placed by his father in charge of the western frontiers 
of the Dihli kingdom, as it then existed ; and the fiefs of Saminah, 
Debal-p&r, and as much of the Ldhor province as was in the possession 
of his father, were conferred upon him. Muhammad Snlj^du used to 
send his troops to patrol as far west as the Bidh, and to guard the 
frontier from the incursions of the Mug^als, who held all the parts 
beyond or west of the Rawi under subjection. From their domination 
Multan had only lately been recovered ; and they carried their inroads 
into the parts between that city and Ldhor, which was still in ruins, as 
far as, and even beyond, the banks of the Bidh, which washed the walls 
of Debal-pur. 

Muhammad Sultan, subsequently, on an invasion of the Panj-db 
territory by the Mu^^al infidels, under the Nu-in or Nd-yan, both being 
correct, Timdr,*®^ in 684 H. (1285-86 A. D.), moved from Multan to 
encounter them. He fell in with them between Debdl-pdr and Ldhor, 
and overthrew them ; but he was afterwards killed by a body of the 
invaders which had rallied during the pursuit, and came upon him un- 
expectedly when almost alone, at a well, where he had alighted to refresh 
himself, and to say his prayers, and when ho supposed they had all 
disappeared. On this account he is styled “ the Khdn-i-Shahid ** or 
“ Martyred l^jidn ” It was in this affair that Amir Khusrau, the Poet, 
was made captive by the Mu^als.*®^ 

Malik Shor ^an, was greatly trusted, and held in great respeot and reverence ; 
for he was as the Sadd-i-Yajuj Mujiij [the Barrier of Gog and Magog] against the 
Mughals, whom he had repelled ou several occasions. He brought under subjeotiou 
to his authority theJn^s, Khukhars [not '^Gickers** or “ G?iult^wrs**], Bhafis, 
Meniahs [Ma’ins ?], and Manddhrs, and other marauding tribes, which those who 
Bucoeeded him were unable to control, ^er ^dn died early in the reign of his 
kinsman, Sul^dn Ghiyas-ud-Din. Balban, the Ilbari Turk, and never used to come to 
Dihli ; and it is said, but, apparently, without good reason, that the Sul^dn caused 
poison to be administered to him.*’ Tho author of the Tdri^-i*Firuz-Shdh-i says 
he died at’ Bhatnir, where a fine tomb was erected over him. 

For more respecting this great feudatory, see my Translation of the Taba^dt- 
^ i-Nd^iri,” page 791. 

S08 Called by some writers Timdr A^d, which is, doubtless, his correct name. 
Nd-fn or Nuydn merely indicates his rank. 

209 Another battle with the Mughal inyaders took place in 691 H. (1292 A. D.) 
in the reign of the Khalj Turk Sultan, Jaldbud-Dio, Firdz Shdh, on the confines of 
Bar-rdm ( (*1) )> between ; but I cannot discover whereabouts this 

place is, or was, situated. In the printed text of the A’ln-i-Akbari (in which the 
names of places are often inoorrect) the word is Bagrdm ; and lest it should be sup- 
posed to refer to Fes’hdwar, the old name of which was Bagrdm, I beg to state that 
that part is not referred to. This Bar-rdm was in Hindustdi^ the Mugkala havihg 
entered it ; and Bagrdm of Pes’lidwar is not Uinddstdn. 
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Mir Ma’sdm of Bakbar, the historian of Sind, states, that in 693 H. 
(1293-4 A. D.), Snliin Jalal-ud-Din, the Oalj Turk ruler of Dihli, 
inarched to Ldhor, and despatched his middle son, Arkali !Sb^n, to 
assume the government of Uoholjh and Multdn; and Nu^rat EhSn, 
another son, was made feudatory of Sind. Subsequently, Nu^rat 
was placed in charge of the MuU&n, l/chchh, Bakhar, Siw-istan, and 
Thathah territories, with the town of Multan as the scat of govern- 
ment. 

In 697 H. (1297-98 A. D.) Saldae, the Mughal, invaded Sind, on 
which occasion Nn^rat Shan took his troops to Siw-istan (but not 
to Siwi) by water — this does not mean that Siw-istan, the modern 
Si h wan, was closh to the banks of the Ab-i-Sind ; for it was still a con- 
siderable distance from it — overcame the Mughal s, and returned to 
Bakhar. There he found orders awaiting him to lead half his forces 
lilrom Bakhar by way of Jasal-mir, in order to take part in the campaign 
against Gujarat, upon which seryico his brother, tlie Ulugh Khan, had 
been sent. From this it appears that there was no scarcity of water 
between Bakhar and Jasal-mir, and the Hakra or Wahindah must have 
been still flowing, but whether in so large a volume as previously, wo 
cannot say, as there is no distinct mention of it. 

After these events, in the reign of Snljan 'Ala-ud-Din, tlie Khalj 
Turk, Ghazi Malik, afterwards Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Tu^luk Shah, 
was sent to Debal-pflr at the head of 10,000 horse to repel the Mughal 
inroads into that part of the Panj-ab territory. 

In the Taijkh-i-*Ala’i, or Khazain-ul-Futflh by Amir Khusrau, there 
is an account of Sultan ’xVla-ud-Din, the Khalj Turk, who reigned from 
695 H. to 710 H. (1296 to 1310 A. U.). In the first-mentioned year, 
Kadar, the Mughal [who is made a Tatar of in Elliot’s “ Historians , 
invaded the tract of country called Jaran-Manjdr,*^® having come from 
the Koh-i-Jdd or Salt Bange west of the Jihlam. The author says lie 
crossed the Bidh, Jilam, and SaiZq/, and burnt the villages of the Kho- 
khars.” The rivers are mentioned by him in the order in which they 
are here written. 

’Abd-ullah-i-Wa§ 9 af, in his history, completed in 728 H. (1327 
A. D.), in the brief notice of the Sultans of Dihli, mentions the Sutlaj. 
He says with reference to the route between KhurasSn and Hind : 
“ After crossing the j?anj-d6 or five rivers, namely, the Sind, the Jilam 
[Jihlam], the river of Lohawar, the Satlut [in the margin is Sutlaj], 

SIO The name of this place is written in various ways— Jawan Manjur, J6ram 
Majfir, J4r-Manjhidr, and the like. In Elliot it is tamed into Jalandhar See 
Tol. lU, p. 162, note 
H H 
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and the Bidh^* thus reversing their situations as is done in the previous 
extract, while the Qhin-ah is not mentioned. He also mentions towns 
and districts, saying: ** There are Banian of Koh-i-Jdd [he is the only 
author that I know of who distinctly mentions where this tract lay^l^}, 
Sddarah [Sd^harah], Jalandhar, the territory of the Eokars [Ehokhars], 
Multdn, IJokQhh, Hasi [Hdnsi], Sur-Suti, Eaithal, Sunam, Tabarhindah,'* 
etc. 

Previous to this, about 707 H. (1307-8 A. D.), Sultdn Qhiydg-ud- 
Din, T^fi^luk Shah, when he, as Ghazi Malik, held the fiefs of Multdn 
and Debil-pdr,^^^ then the capital of the northern Panj-db, and Multan 

BU See ** Tabaka t-i-N4sinV* page 677, note 5. Su^harah is sitnated about four 
miles east-north-enst of Wazir>dbad, and styled ** Sohdurah ** in the maps* In'former 
times 'the Qhin-&b flowed close to it on the north, bnt is now nearly fonr miles from 
it. Sudharah is an ancient site. In the last centnry, there used to be a lofty 
mandr of burnt brick standing there, on the bank of the Qhin-ab. ^ 

BIB From the various operations and encounters between the rivals for the 
throne, before Sultan ^iyils-ud-Diii, Tughlu]^ Shah, succeeded to it, who, as Ghazi 
Balik, held the Bef of Debal-pur, there appears to have been no want of water be- 
tween that place and Sarasti. He, on one occasion, came out of Debal-pdr to meet 
his rivals coming from that part. ** Ghazi Malik, leaving Deb&l-pdr, passed the 
kashah, of pabhali ( )> with the river (ab) in his rear, he encountered 
them.** That river is not named, bnt the place here mentioned lies between Dobal- 
pflr and Sarasti or Sirsa, thirty-six miles to the westwards of Uboh-har, and stands 
on the bank of the oldest channel of the Sntlaj, called in the maps ** the eastern 
•* Haiwal** and ** Nyewal.*’ See the notice of the river Sutlaj farther on. 

In the extracts given by Elliot in his ** Indian Historians** vol. Ill, from a 
French version of Ibn Batiltah, it is stated, that, in the reign of Sult&n Mul^ammad 
ghih, son of Tt»lsiiluV ghah, “ Kishlfl nAn revolted against him, spread his money, 
raised troops, and sent emissaries among the Turks, Afgh&ns, and Ourlsdnis, who 
flocked to him in great numbers. His army was equal to the Snlt&n’s, and even 
anperior to it in numbers. The Sult&n inarched in person to fight him, and ** they 
met two days* journey from Multan, in the desert plain of Abuhar. The ** desert 
plain** here mentioned, refers to the sandy tract referred to in the next paragraph 
of the text above. 

There seems to have been considerable disarrangement in the M88, from which 
Lee’s and other translations of Ibn Ba^utah have been made ; for, in them he sets 
ont from MultAn and goes to Uboh-har, and, after going a journey of four days from 
thence, reaches Ajflddhan. The traveller’s account, therefore, has been revsi'sed. 
He first went to Ajuddhan from Mult&n, and, from the first-named plaoe,,4n four 
‘ days, reached Uboh-har. At Ajuddhan he visited, he says, “ the famous Muhammadan 
saint, whose tomb after his decease became a plaoaof pilgrimage,** and after a lapse 
of five centuries still continnes to be held in great veneration— the ghaihh-nl-lsMm, 
Farid-nl-Ha^k wa nd-Din, ghakar-Gatg, son of Jalal-ud-Dm, Sdlfman j and at whose 
tomb, Sultan Firdz Timur, offered up their prayers, as related 

< farther on. It is from this Muhammadan saint that Ajfiddfian is also known as the 
Ftk Peffan— The Holy Toiaa— but not Pafan, a Ferry^ as some have assumed. 
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of the southern parts, used often to make incursions into the tracts held 
by the Mnghals and their tributaries farther west. His sou and sue* 
cessor, Sultan Muhammad Shah, when about to enter Ldr or Lower Sind 
from Quzarat towards the close of 751 H. (about January, 1351 A. D.), 
in order to punish the Sumpahs of that part for sheltering rebels from 
his dominions, gave directions for boats to be collected from all parts, 
from Sxw-istan [but not Siwi nor “ Sebi from ITohofeh, Multan, and 
other parts, at Debal-pur, to enable him to convey his troops across the 
Sind river. To have directed boats to be collected at Debal-pdr after the 
Biah had deserted its old bed would have been simply ridiculous, since, 
by that desertion, it left Debal-pur some twenty-three miles farther 
west. From the above facts it is beyond a doubt, that, at that period 
also, the Biah still flowed in its old bed, and no Sutlaj had united 
with it. 

« In 734 H. (1332 A. D.), the Moorish traveller, Ibn Batiitah, crossed 
from Multan to DiliH, about eighty years after the investment of l/ohohh 
by the Mughals ; twenty-eight years before Sultan Firuz Shah brought 
his first canal to Man^ur-pur and Samanah ; and sixty-seven years before 
the invasion of Amir Timur, the Gurgan. Ibn Batdtah proceeded by 
way of Ajucjdhan and Uboh-har, and would have had to cross the Bi^h 
as Amir Timflr subsequently did, before reaching the former place, and 
the Sutlaj after leaving the latter, and soon after the different tributaries 
of the Hakra higher up. Ho says, after noticing that Ajii^dhan was 
a small place, “ The first city wo entered belonging to Hind6stan*i* 
[hero he is perfectly right, the river was the boundary between the 
Multan province and Hindustan] was Uboh-har,**^ which is the first 
place in Hind in this direction. It is small and closely built [it was a 
walled town with a fort], and abounds with water and cultivation, * * * 
At length I left the town of Uboh-har, and proceeded for one day 
through a desert enclosed on both sides by hills [low, rocky hills], 
upon which were infidels and rebellious Hindiis. The inhabitants of 
Hind generally are infidels ; some of them live under the protection of 

213 See a note farther on. 

2L4 The reason why he says this is that the Multan province extended, at the 
poriod«in question, to the Sutlaj, which then flowed in the Uboh-har channel, and 
was still a tributary of the HakfA or Wahindah. 

216 This name is written “ Abohar,” and ** Abdhar,’* and the like in M88,^ but 
it was foundod by Ja^rA, grandson of Rajah RasAlA, the Bhati, and named after his 
wife, Uboh, and therefore Uboh-har is the correct name. The termination, * har * 
occurs in the names of many places whore the Bhati tribe dwell, or previously dwelt, 
and refers to standing water, or where water is found. 

216 These are the rocky hills lying immediately south of Tohgham, south of 
Hansi, and the former place stands on the northern skirt of part of thorn. 
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the Muhammadans, and reside either in villages or cities : others, hoW« 
ever, infest the mountain tracts and rob on the highways. I happened 
to be one of a party of twenty-two persons, when a number of these 
Hindds [Bhatis probably], consisting of two horsemen and eighty foot, 
made an attack upon us. We,' however, engaged them, and by God*s 
help put them to flight, having killed one of the horsemen and twelve 
of the others. * * * After four days’ journey, I arrived at the town of 
Sarasti [Sirsa]. It is large, and abounds with rice, which they carry to 
Dihli. After this I reached Hansi, which is a very beautiful and closely 
built city, with extensive foriifleations. 1 next came to Mas’dd-abdd, 
after two days* travelling, and remained there three days.** He adds, 
that, “ The whole way between Multan and Dihli, a distance of forty 
days’ journey, there are many contiguous inhabited places.** From' these 
remarks, it will bo noticed, that, with the exception of “one day’s 
journey through a desert tract after leaving Uboh-har, there was no 
scarcity of water whatever. 

Some of the events which happened in Sind and the I*anj-ab and 
adjacent parts, during the time of the JQialj Turk or KLmlji dynasty, 
will tend to throw some light on the courses of the rivers of these parts, 
more particularly with respect to the Biah and Sutlaj. 

Shams-i-Sardj,**8 the ’Afif (abstainer from anything forbidden), 

*17 This desert tract’’ was that between the Uboh-har ohannol in which the 
Sntlaj then flowed, and the one farther east which it had last deserted. In all its 
ohanges it has invariably left the tract between its old uud new channel covered 
with sand and silt. 

*13 There is, of conrse, a “Gazetteer of the Hisar District, 1883-84'. Compiled 
and published under tho authority of the Punjab Government;” and in that 
“Gazetteer,” as in most others, are sonic choice specimens of history burlesqued. 
The above writer is quoted therein as “one of Sir H. Elliot’s Historians,” under tho 
name of Shams-i-i^/wras, tho compiler apparently, having taken him for a native of 
Qiidiz in Persia. It is a pity the Panj-ab Government has not some one to oorreet 
the historical part of its “ Gazetteers.” 

For example : we are told time after time about “ the reign of the Emperor Ala* 
ud*din QhoriJ* I beg leave to observe that no “ Emperor Ala-ud-diu Ghori ” ever 
yet reigned in the Panj-db or Hind. Tho Sultan, Mn’isz-nd-Din, Mul^amniad, son of 
Sdm, the Shansabani Tajzik Ghdrl (who, in his youthful days, and before he became 
SulJidn of Ghaznin and assumed that title, boro that of ghihdb-ud-Din), who con- 
quered Hindustan, and established tho Muhammadan faith at Dihli, is not once 
referred to in the Gazetteer in question ! 

Here is one more specimen. Referring to the claim of a Ja^ tribe to Rdjtiut 
descent from “Mdns, tho grandson of Salvahan, Raja of Sidlkot,” the compiler 
says: their story involves a war between Salvahan (A. D, 90) and the Muham* 

madans of Mecca, it cannot bo aocopted with confidence.” 

1 trow not, considering that the year DO A. D., happens to be only five hundred 
and thirty^two years before the Muhammadan era, and actually four hundred and 
sevevfy-three years before Muhammad was horn ! 
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the author of the histoiy of Sultan Firfiz §hdli*s reign, dwelt at Uboh- 
har, which, he says, is the country of that Sultan’s Bhati mother ; for 
she was the daughter of Rana Mai, the Bha|i. The great grandfather 
of §hams-i-Saraj was the 'amaUddr or revenue collector of the district 
dependent on Uboh-har^which shows that it could not have been short 
of water in his day, and as Ibn Batutah confirms — ^and Shams-i-Saraj 
was intimate with Sultan Gliiyas-ud-Din, Tug^luk Shah, before he came 
to the Dihli throne, when, as Qhazi Malik, ho held the fief of Debal-ptir, 
of which, at that time, Uboh-har was a dependency. Shams-i-Sardj 
states, that, at that period — previous to 720 H. (1320 A. — all the 

lands from the largest to the smallest estates, and all the jan^aZ, or 
waste lands, or uncultivated tracts, belonging to the Ma’in and Bhati 
tribes, were dependent on the town of Uboh-har. Ho also states that 
in the language of this part tahieandi^^ means a village. 

When Sultan Firuz Shah was about to return to Dihli, after iho 
death of Sultan Muhammad Shah, his kinsman,**^ whom ho succeeded 
on his death on the banks of the Sind near Thathah, in Muliarram, 
752 H. (March, 1351 A. D ), he was advised to return through Guzarat. 
As Ahmad-i-Ayaz was in rebellion at Dihli, ho determined to do so by 
marching up the Ab-i-Siud river instead, with his still numerous forces 
and followers, and going by way of Multan and Debal-pdr. This also 
shows tliat ho jjjid not anticipate any scarcity of water for his forces and 
the numerous followci’s and animals. First, ho moved up to Siw-istan,^*® 
the modern Siliwan, and from thence towards Bakhar, where he crossed 
the river, and then marched to Multan without having to cross any other 
river. Leaving it, he moved to Ajuddhan, and paid his devotions at the 
tomb of the Shaikh-ul-Islara, Farid-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, ^lakar-Ganj. 
From Ajuddlian he moved right across the worst part of what, in modern 
days, is known as the “ Indian Desert,” to Sarasti [now Sirsa]. March- 
ing from thence ho reached Ikdar and founded Fath-abad,*23 qq named 

r 

819 Saltfin Ghiyps-nd-Dm, Tng^ll^k fill®!*, ascended the throne of Dihli in 720 H, 

880 Villages iu this part aro also called man dais by some writers. This word, in 
Hindi, means ‘ a circle,* also a * circular hut or tent.* MandaU^ however, are not 
“fortifications,’* as Mr. Dowson, the Editor of Elliot’s “Historians” supposed 
(Vol. Ill, page 254). The word is a common one in Hindi. 

88rSu?t4n Firtiz Shah was tho son of Snltdn Ghiy4s-ud-Din, Taghluk’s brother, 
and Saltan Mnbammad gh4h was the latter’s son. 

888 See a note farther on. 

883 This place is now the principle town of one of the five taJkfils or revenue 
divisions into which the district under the Panj-4b government is divided. 

Tliere is a “ Keport,” published in 1875, of the “ Settlement of the Sivsdr 
Division of the Panjab,” tho history of which, so called, is taken from the “iftw-i- 
Aktar** [sic], in which its compiler has tho assurance to tell ns, that, “ Under Mu- 
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after his son, Fatti From thence be continued his march to 

Hansi, having been joined by the feudatories of Saminah and Sundm 
with their respective contingents. 

On his return from Lakhanawati in 754 H. (1353 A. D.), he founded 
the Firdzah Hiff&r, on the site of which were two villages [talrwand{s\ ; 
and there were fifty kharaks included in the first, and forty kharaks in 
the other. These villages were called Bapa (Great) Saras, and Qhhotd 
(Little) Saras, respectively ; and in this tract of country there are no 
villages containing other than these kharaks [the Hindi for a cattle shed, 
but here seems to refer to the dwellings such as the Ja^s of the Khar’l 
and Si-al tribes construct — a fiat roof of thatch or canes raised on poles 
but without sides or walls]. The Sultan was much pleased with the 
situation of Bafa Saras, and he thought it would be advantageous to 
found a town there ; for water was deficient there at that period, and, in 
the hot season, travellers had to pay as high as four jitals for a kuzah of 
water. * ♦ * A fortress of considerable extent and loftiness was com- 
menced ; and in course of tifho [two years and a half] the place was 
completed, and the Sultan named it Hi$dr-i-Firuzah or tho Firilzah 
^i^dr or Fortress. It was surrounded with a ditch, and within the 
hi^dr a large and deep hauz or reservoir was constructed, which was 
intended to supply the ditch.”^®® 

hamtnadan ralo and prior to Firoz Shdh's reign, nothing worthy of*note QCGurred ** ! 
See note 239, page 274, for the confirmation or otherwise of this statement. Then it 
states, that, in 1372 ho erected the fort, and founded the town of Hissar, and had 
to out a oanal from tlio Jamna. * * * Firoz also bailt the Kasbah of Fattiabad, to 
which place, from the Ghaggar, ho had a small canal cat, which is still in use.” In 
the same Report ” it is stated, that ** Hissar” is otherwise called ”Habeli*’— 
” Hissar {alias Haboli).’* This of coarse is a great error. Ifaweli is not the alias of 
any more than it is of Rewari hd hmoeliy BadaMn bd ^aweli^ Siw-istdn bd 
fyaweli, and many other places. Bifar bd haweli is as old as the X*in-i-Akbari, 
wherein it will bo foniid with many others. IlaweU is merely the 'Arabic for ' habita- 
tion,’ 'mansion,' etc. — tho Government bailding or pnblio of&oes, appertaining to 
the chief town of a 8arkdr, 9if ^ not " Hmdrj^ of conise moans a fortress or 
fortified place. 

Sill' At the same time ho founded throe other small fortified places, which he 
named after his other sons, namely, ^afar-abad, Ri^a-abiid, and Mahammad<pdr. 
Villages still bearing these names, and marking the sites, lie, in snocesaion, along 
the banks of tho Ghag-ghar on tho sonth side, north-east of Fatf^-dbad, but thft places 
he founded have now disappeared. 

At each of thoso places there was, and still is, I believe, a stone colnmn like 
tbe Id^h of Firdz gh&h at Dihli. They were of red sandstone, and were erected by 
his orders. 

88ft The "Report” above referred to states, that, immediately under the bnild- 
ing, a spiral staircase leads to a series of rooms, said to be connected under ground, 
with a similar building at Hdnsi. A Jdmi’ Masjid, erected by Salman Firdz 
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The Saltan made great endeavours, according to the same writer, 
to snpply the place and lands around with water. He succeedod in 
doing so by means of two canals— one from the river Jfin or Yamunah, 
and one fi'om the bed of the Sutlaj, and valiich was again connected with 
that river lower down. This is important, as showing that the Sutlaj 
must, at that period, have been runnirg very much farther to the east- 
ward than in later years; and much nearer to the Firdzab Hisar,and about 
mid-way (in the Gboh-har channel) between that place and the Biah, 
which we are certain still flowed in its old bed. These canals were the 
Rajirah and Aghamani. They were brought from the northward of 
Earnal, and flowed a distance of eighty huroh to the Firdzah Hi§ar.**T 
This is about the first time, if not the very first time, that* the Sutlaj 
is mentioned in the Muhammadan histories of India by a contemporary 
writer. After the new town and hi^dr were finished, and water supplied, 
this part was separated from the district of Sahrind, formed into a 
separate one, and named the district of Hisar-i-Firuzah, that is, of, or 
dependent on the Hissr of Firuz Shah. * 

The Tarildi-i-Alfi, written in the reign of Akbar Badshah, and com- 
piled from the best histories then available in India, says, that “ In 
the year 762 H. (1360-61 A. D.), the Sultan set out for a nahr or stream 
which is called Astimah, which really embraced two considerable streams, 
and contained never failing water, and between which a high pu^tah — 
a spur or hill — intervened. The Sultan set 5,000 belddrs or pioneers to 
work in order to remove this obstruction ; so that the waters of the 

still stands within the walls. The /d/h, also erected by him, is still visible among 
** the mounds and broken bricks and tiles, which lie scattered profnsely on the plain 
to the Bonth of the modern city, and tombs and temples still remain standing to toll 
of by-gone splendour. These remains cover a wide area.” 

887 Firishtah (the often qnoted, becanso translated)— tlio original, I mean, not 
•*Dow,” nor “Briggs” — says: “In 762 H., Suljtan Firuz Shah heard, that near 
Haradw&r, there was a hill [^pv^ah or koh] oat of wliich water flowed towards the 
river Sutlaj, and that it was called Sarsnti ; that, on the other side of the hill was a 
rivulet [ju’e] called Salimah ; and, that, if this intervening hill were removed, the 
Sarsnti would be able to flow and unite with the Salimah rivulet, and their waters 
might be made to flow on to Sahrind, and Man^ur-pur, and from thence to Snnam, 
and would keep constantly flowing. The Sultan accordingly [after catting a canal 
separating the Sahrind district from that of Samanah, and founding Firdz-ab&d, a 
totally different place from the Firuzah which is upwards of sixty miles to 

the east-south-east of Firdz-tlbad], proceeded to carry this into effect.” 

Firi|htah is merely a servile compiler ; and, as every one knows who can read 
the originals from which ho copied, copied others almost word for word. This may 
be judged of from the following note 230. The Tarikh-i-Alff supplies him with a 
deal of information, as well os the T.ib.iVHt-i-Akbari, especially regarding the events 
happening out of Hinil; and he oopivs both almost word for word. 
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Sursati might be brought to the nahr in question, and, when united, 
might flow on to Sahrind, ManeAr-pdr, and Samanah.” 

’Abd-al-]^ddir, the Bud&’uni, one of the authors of the TariWi-i-Alfi 
above mentioned, says in his history of India, that “ the water is that 
which issues from a mound or hill of a sandy nature, of considerable 
size, and which water falls into the nahr or stream of the Sutlaj, which 
is also called the Suttladr,” and that it — the water falling into the 
Sutlaj—is called the Snrsuti ; ** that “ it was distributed by means of 
two canals, and used to flow by Sahrind, Man^dr-pur, and Samdnah. The 
whole of the mound or hill was not removed.” It was, perhaps, merely 
cut through sufficiently to permit tho water to pass freely. 

While employed in these excavations, the bones of elephants and 
human beings were discovered in this great mound or hill, i^mong which 
were their arms [dast^-iho hand, including the arm to the elbow], mea- 
suring three gaz in length, some of which were petrified, but the rest 
still remained unchanged.^^^ It was represented to the Sultan, that, 
when Sikandar [Alexander the Grccat] reached that place, the people, 
having made images of Nu^abah,^^^ used to keep them in their dwell- 
ings and worship them ; and that, now [in the time of Sultan? Firuz 
Shah], her image had become the deity worshipped by the people of 
these parts.” 

Sultdn Firdz Shdh, likewise, when proceeding towards Debdl-pdr 
on a hunting excursion in 756 H. (1355 A. D.), ” determined,” it is 
said, ”oii opening a canal from the Suttladr (Sutlaj) to Jhajhar, a 
distance of forty-eight hiroh^^ or about eighty-four miles. Here there 
must be some error in tho names, bocauso the Sutlaj where it issues 
from the hills at Ruh-par, its nearest point to Jhajhar, is about one 
hundred and seventy miles, and tho nearest of its old channels to tho 
’ivreat — the easternmost “Nyowal N.” of tho maps, is one hundred and 
forty miles to the westward of Jhajhar. Consequently, if Jhajhar is 
correct, the Sutlaj cannot be meant, and i£^, the Sutlaj is meant, then 
some other place than Jhajhar must be meant, to which it would have 
been far easier to have brought water from the Yamdnah. 

ttS “Being therefore unresolved what course to take, he [Alexander] leaped 
from the tribunal, and shut himself up in his tent, forbidding any to be admitted, 
except those with him. Thus he sacrificed two days to his passion, and on the third 
he appeared publioly again, and ordered twelve altars to be erected of square stone^ 
to remain as a monument of his expedition. Ho also oansed the fortifications of 
his camp to be extended, and heils to be left of a larger size than the ordinary stature 
of man required, designing to impose upon posterity by this excessive outward ap^ 
pearanoe of things ** Quintus Ourtkub.” More respecting these altars will be men- 
tioned farther on. 

8Sd Kiishilbah is the name of the ancient queen of Bardu*, in ghlrw&n, on the west 
b$&k of the river Kur. 
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In the following year he had another canal excavated from the 
Yamdoah or Jdn near Sirm&r. He connected it with seven small rivers, 
and brought their waters to Hansi [which canal still exists], and from 
thence to the Ffrdzah Hi^dr ; and a great lake [or (fhand, as it is called 
in those parts], close to the JcuM or castle there, was filled therefrom. 
The same Saltan brought yet another canal from the river Ghag-ghari ‘ 
and conducted the water into the na%r-i«Khirah [ ], and erected 

a fortress between, which he named Firdz-abdd, near which there also 
used to be a great kol [the Persian of dhand] or lake, several miles long, 
filled from the Ghag-ghar.^^ 

His reasons for^ making all these canals are obvious. They are 
doubtless, connected in some way with the drying up, diversion of, or 
fluctuation in, some of the tributaries of the Hakfd or Wahindah^ but 

SdO The Bad&*dm says— and the *‘Haft Iklim** agrees with his statement — that 
the 8alj;dn went to Debil-pur in 756 H. (1355 A. D.), and cansod a canal to be made 
from the Satlaj to Jhajhar, which is forty-eight kuroh distant. In 757 H. (1356 
A. D.X he opened a canal from the territory of Mandu and Sirmdr, and connected 
seven |ther nahrs or streams with it, and condaoted the waters to Hansi, and thence 
to Bdisia ; and there the Firdzah hifdr or fortress was fonndod. Beneath the kafr or 
palace or castle, a Jiau? or reservoir was constructed, and filled with water from the 
canal in question. Another canal was opened from the Kandar Nahr [ ], 

and bronght under the walls of the hi^dr or fortress of Sarasti, and from thence con- 
ducted to Bin Khdr&h [Khirah ?] j and there a city [town] was founded which was 
named Firuz-ab&d.*’ 

In his extract from the Tdrflch-i-Mubdrak-Shdh-i Elliot says ( Vol, IV., p. 8) that, 
Firishta closely follows our author,” or, more correctly, copies from him. Ho adds 
and helps us to understand him,” as wo shall see. Ho continues : “ There are 
several inaccuracies in the passage as given in Brigg’s translation, so the following 
is offered as a more correct rendering of the lithographed text. ** In the month of 
Sha*ban, 756 H. (the Sultan) wont towards Dibalpur hunting, and having dug a 
large canal ( ju*e) from the river Sutlej, he conducted it to Jhajhar, forty-eight kos 
distant. In 757 he out a canal ^om the river Jamna, in the hills of Mandawi [Man- 
dh^ or Mandu is well known, the other is an error] and Sirmor, and having turned 
seven other streams into it, he brought it to Hansi, and from thence to Abasm [Ba- 
sin ?3, where he built a strong fort which he called Hisar Firozah. ♦ * * He formed 
another canal from the river Khagar [it is Ohag-ghar in the original], and conduct- 
ing it by the fort of Sarsuti, ho brought it to the river Sar-khatrah ( ). 

where lie founded the oity of Firozibdd. He also brought another canal from the 
Jumna, and threw it into the tank of that oity.” Then the Editor, apparently, 
adds: “The words “ river of Sar-khatrah ” are clearly wrong. In the translation, 
which was made from MSS., the name is given as “ Pery Khera,” whioh is more like 
Harbi-khir of our text. The real name is possibly Hari-khira.” All this speculation 
is about the words mentioned above; and it will be seen how “closely Firishta fol- 
lows our author.” Itjvill be noticed that is an error for 

with iS not o. 
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notbing whatever is mentionedj or even hinted at, on this snbjeot, under 
the events of his reign, although we find, as related in detail farther on, 
that he followed the route from Debal-pilr, and across to 

Fatl^-ibad and Hansi on more than one occasion, and which same route 
was followed by Amir Timtir, the Qurgau, some forty- three years 
‘ after.®®! 

Having arranged the affairs of his kingdom, in the year 763 H. 
(1361-62 A. D.), Sultan Firtiz Shah turned his attention to Sind, the 
expedition against Thathah having had to be abandoned on the death of 
SuMn Muhammad Shah, his predecessor, on the banks of the Sind, in 
the vicinity of that town, about eleven years before, His forces on this 
occasion amounted to 90,000 cavalry, and 480 war elephants ; and jret, 
strange to say, although it has been stated before, that water was scarce 
in the neighbourhood of his new town and fortress of Firuzah in the hot 
season, he marched across that very part : because it is plainly stated 
by the historians of his reign, that he again went across to Ajddcjihan, 
and offered up his prayers at'^the tomb of Shaikh Farid-i-Shakar-Ganj, 
and that, after that, he reached “ the confines of Bakhar and Siw-istan. 
Boats were collected from Debal-ptir, and otlier places lower down, to 
the number of 6,000 ; and part of the troops, the baggage, and heavy 
equipments were embarked on them ; while the Sultan, with the rest 
of his army, accompanied the fleet of boats, marching along near the 
river’s bank. The father of Sharas-i-Saraj, the autlior of the Tarikh-i- 
Firdz-Shah-i, had charge of one division of boats containing troops, on 
this occasion. 

The Sultdn was unsuccessful in his operations ; for a disease broke 
out among the horses in lower Sind, and three-fourths of them died. 
The hot season being near at hand, he determined to retire into Guzarat, 
obtain reinforcements, and return as soon as the season opened, having 
first beaten off the forces of the Jam of Lower Sind, who had become so 
emboldened from the Sultan’s losses, as to venture out and attack him. 

S8L The author of another Tarikh-i-Firdz-ghah-i, ?iya-ud-Dm, Barani, states, 
that, on one occasion, when he, the author, ** was within the fortress of Bha^mr, in 
the cold season, some little disorder arose, and the people from the t<d‘wan 4 t 9 
[villages] round about tho neighbourhood came flocking in to the shelter of the 
fortress ; and from tho excess of dust raised by tho horses and cattle, the broad light 
of day became so darkened therefrom, that people could not distinguish eaoh others 
faces. Out. of a thousandth part of the people and their animals, it was possible for 
one 3 part to find a place within the walls. I entered the stable of the Qajjaiu,^ 
imitiyar-ud-Din, Madhii, and counted therein thirteen horses of 1,000 and 2,000 
tangahs each in value ; and the rest of the other property who shall oaloulate.” All 
this does not indicate any scarcity of water; for horses and other animals cannot 
exist without water any more than human beings. 
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The guides proved treacherous, and brought the Sultan into the Kimchi 
ran or marsh*®* [the ran of Kaoh^li], and his whole army was on the 
point of perishing for want of water. The author says it was “ such a 
howling desert that no bird ever flapped its wings over it ; not a tree 
was to bo seen ; not a blade of grass ; not oven a miserable, noxious 
weed.** 

*8* This word is spelt raw, but never nn, because rin means * battle,* while raw 
means * a marsh * or * marshy ground.* 

The Tarto-i-Tahiri states, that this ran extended from the ocean between the 
countries of Sind and Gnzar^t. Abu-1-Pazl, in hia A’in-i-Akban says, that “ between 
Jhal&warah [Jhalawad] of the Sarhdr of Ahmad-abad, and the Pattan or City [i. e., 
Anhal-wafah], and Sdrdth [t. e., Saura^trah] there is a great depression, in length 
ninety kuroht and in breadth from eight to thirty kuroh. This they call ran (with 
short ‘a* to ‘r,* and the ‘n’ qaiosoeiilj.** 

When SultHn Mahniud-i-Sabiik-Tigm returned from the expedition to Somnath, 
towards Man^uriyah, he was led by his Hindu guide into tliis raw, and ou this occa- 
sion, according to the Baihaki, one of the Snl);au’s hnntsmen killed an enormous 
serpent,— a python or boa-constrictor — which was skinned, and found to bo thirty 
ells [gaz] in length, and four in breadth. The Baiha|ci adds, “ Whoever doubts the 
correctness of this statement, let him go to the citadel of Ghaznin, and see for him- 
self the skin in (][uestion, which is hung up like a canopy.*’ See note 105, page 106. 

It is a wonder that Sult.^u Mahmud over ventured to attack this hot-bod of idol- 
worship ; and that ho and his army escaped is more wonderful still, because, in a 
book pnblisbod at Bombay and in London in 1882, entitled “ Tarikh-i-Sorat;h : A 
History of the Provinces of Sora^h and H&14r in Kilthia,wild, by Uanchodji Amnrji, 
Div&n of Jundgadli, and edited by Jas. Burgess, LL. D , F. U. G. S., etc., etc , etc.," 
who considers it “ a genuine native history," and sp it is in a Hindu point of view, 
we are told (p. Ill) that, **Tho hateful Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi marched with an 
army from Ghaznin to GujariLt with the intention of carrying on a religions war. 
In Somvat 1078 (A. D. 1021, A. H. 414) ho demolished the temple of Sri Somnilth 
and returned. This act so provoked the MahArAja Mandalika, who was a protector 
of his own religion, that he marched with Bhim Deva, the llAja of GujarAt, in 
pursuit : 

They ran like fawns and leaped like onagers, 

As lightning now, and now outvying wind ! 

Ths Muhammadans did not mako a great stands hut fied ; many of them were slain 
by Hindu soymitars and prostrated by R6fput war-clubst and when the sun of the Rdja^s 
fortune culminated Bhdh Maf^mUd took to his heels in dismay and saved his lifej but 
many of his followers^ of both sexes [sic], were captured. Turkish, AfghAn, and 
Mcghal female prisoners were, if they happened to be virgins,’* etc., etc. So much 
for the ** genuine native history.** It is strange tho valiant Rajah of the Hindus did 
not make the SultAn “take to his heels** before he captured the place, and that he 
did not bring back the four fragments of their stone deity, instead of allowing the 
M usalmAns to carry them off to Ghaznin, where a fragment was oast before the 
entrance of the great masjid and tho Salfeaa*s palace, respectively, to be trodden 
under foot (and wherq they might have been aeon a little over a century since), and 
the others sent to Makkab and Madinah. 
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The season having come round, he returned from Quzardt with 
recruited forces, and reached the banks of the Sind ; but, although he 
had boats, the breadth of the river was so great, and the opposition of 
the Sindis so determined, that it was foand to be impracticable to cross 
it.^^^ The author states that the Sultan was consequently under the 
necessity of sending a portion of his army up-stream, to cross at Bakhar, 
a distance of one hundred and twenty hurohy then march down again on 
the other side, and attack Thathab.*^* When this force had appeared 
before Tliathah, and fighting commenced, the breadth of the river was 
so groat at this point, tiiat, although the fortifications of Thathali were 
visible from that [the east] side, the land around qpuld not be distin- 
guished, and it could not bo discovered whether his troops had.been 
successful or not.*^® In this state of uncertainty, the Saltan sent a 
messenger across, with directions to the leader of the troops to march 
up-stream again, re-cross at Bakhar, and re-join his camp, he having 
determined to occupy his position on the cast bank, and await the arrival 
of additional troops from Dihli. At this juncture, the Sindis besought 
the Ma^ddm-i-Jahanian, the Sayyid, Jalal-ud-Diii, Husain, son of 
Ahmad, Bukhari, the saint of who was in the Sultan’s camp, 

to make overtures on their behalf ; and the upshot was that an accom- 
modation took place, the Jam and his brother came and made submis- 


S83 Fearing that those tirst sent across would be annihilated before others could 
arrive to support them. 

S34i The towQ or city of Thathali had only recently boon founded by one of the 
early Sammah rulers, as mentioned farther on. The name of Thathah, as a city or 
fortified town, will not be found in any history written previous to the historian of 
Snljan Firdz Shah’s reign — ^?iya-nd-Din, Baranu 

836 The SulJ.an could not have had any boats with him then, or perhaps they 
had been sent withitho troops which marched upwards to Bakhar, otherwise, with 
a considerable part of his army on the Thathah ko might surely have crossed 
with his army to their support, unless the Sindis with thoir vessels commanded the 
river, which is not improbable ; for his troops had to march all the way back again 
by Bakhar io rejoin him. It will bo noticed, that, when the Sultan returned after 
the accommodation with the Sindis, ho came up the west bank of the river to Siw- 
istln, the modern Sihwa^, and from thence to Bakhar where he passed to the east 
Bide. < 

If we take into consideration the state of the river and delta near Thathah now, 
and, that although that place could be distinguished from the opposite side of the 
river, the land around could not, wo can calculate how broad it must then have been, 
in the beginning of the cold season, too, after the innndation snbsides. The river 
now, at the height of the inundations attains a breadth of about 1,600 yards'— not 
quite a mile^and at its lowest is about 480 yards broad. A gre^ part of the delta 
' Bonth of Thnthah has been formed since those events happened. 
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fiion, and tbe Sult^a marched back to Dihli by Siw*isf&n, Bakhar, 
Mult&o, and Debal-pdr, crossing onco more, what has been assumed to 
have been, at that time, a great, waterless desert, on his way to Dihli. 

If there then was such a scarcity of water, and all the rivers be- 
tween Ajdd^han and the Firuzah Hi$ar had been dried np, he certainly 
would not have chosen that route on so many different occasions.*^® 

Sultan Firiiz Shah died in the ninth month of 790 H. (1388 A. D.). 
Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud, his grandson, who succeeded his father, 
SaUari Muhammad Shall in 796 H. (1 393-9 1 A. D.), despatched one of 
his Amirs, Sarang Shan, to Debal-pur, to gain possession of that fief 
and also Multan, and to put down Shaikhdy the Khokhar,®®^ who was in 
reboUion. In the eightli month of that same year (796 II,), Sarang 
Khdn proceeded to Dehal-jiiir. * * ♦ In the eleventh month of tlie 
same year (just five years before Amir Tfmur appeaT'cd upon the same 
scene), Sarang Khan, having taken along with him Ra e Dnl-Chin, the 
Bhati chief, (the same who surrendered Jlhntnir to Amh* Timur), and 
Ra*o Da’iid, and Kamal-U(l-l)in, ihe chief, and the forces of 

Multan and Dehal-piir, crossed the Suttladi* (Sutlaj) near the town of 
Tihdrah, and afterwards tho lUah near Duliali or Dohali, and entered 
the territory of Ldhor. »Shaik]id, tho Khokhar, hearing of these move- 
ments, liaving previously mustered his followers, took advantage of 

!*36 ^nms-i-Saraj (as well as others) states, that, “ in the hot season, numbers 
of gor hhar or wild asses congregate between Debal-pur and Sarasti,'* where Akbar 
Bud^»h hunted them in after years, as he also did in the neighbourhood of Ajdddhan. 

Seo my “Notes on Afohanistan.” etc., page 367 respecting these Kho- 
khars, who are invariably made “ GUkers^** “ Guhkurs^* “ Ghakkars” “ Qakkhvr8f** 
and the like, by different English writers, unaware of tho existence of the groat tribe 
of Khokhar who are Jats, and of the Gakhars, a comparatively small tribe, being a 
totally distinct race. Tho Khokhars extend from tho northern Panj-ab, where 
their chief places are Bliarah and Khush-db, down into Lar or Lower SindJj|M^h|. 
and even Kathiawar. They cajiinot number at present less than 50;iw familios, 
and are probably nearly doable that number. Uimningham, who falls into the 
same error as others respecting them, says, “ Gakar “ — turning them into Gakhays— 
is most probably only a simple [!] variation of the ethnic title of Sabar or Ah&rit* but 
the Khokhars are never oven named by him ! Tho Gakhars at this period were of 
uo aocoant whatever, being then a small and weak tribe, dwelling mnoh farther 
west. • They afterwards became somewhat stronger, and finally extended as far 
east as Gnjardt (in the Panj-db), tho farthest point east ever reached by them. 
This was but for a short period, however, while they never extended farther south 
than the parallel of the Salt Range, abont 32^-20' N. Lat., while the Khokhars 
overran nearly the whole of the remainder of what, in after times, was called the 
Panj-db, east and south, and oven oontemplnted the seizure of Dihli and its territory. 
Bee also Amir Timur’s encounter with them on tho Binh near Multdii at page 281. 

^ Also written Mahiii, 
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them, and moved into the neighbourhood of Deb&l*pdr, and invested 
Ajdddban ; bat, on gaining intelligenoe that Sarang !^da had passed 
Hindd-pat, and had sat down before Labor, ho gave up the investment 
of Ajuddhan in the night, and made a forced march towards LAhor. 
Next day, the hostile forces having drawn near each other, came in 
contact at Sdmd-talab, twelve kurok from Labor, in which Shai^d was 
overthrown, and fled towards Jammd. 

There is a very important passage contained in the Tarikh-i-Mubdrak 
Shah-i, of Yahya, son of Ahmad, the Sahrindi, whose work embraces 
events up to the year 852 H. (1448 A. D.), After the departure of 
Amir Tirade from Hindustan, little was left to Sultan Na^ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmdd Shah. He says; “ In 803 H. (1400-1 A. D.), Tagjii Ebdn, ^the 
Turkohi Sultdui [that is, the Turkish mamlak or slave of a former 
Sultan], who was the son-in-law of Ghalib Khan, the Amir of Samanah, 
assembled a largo force, and moved towards Debdl-pdr against Sbizr 
Kh an [afterwards ruler of Dihli, who had been left by Amir Tlmdr in 
possession of the whole of tlie Multan province, and the territory de- 
pendent on Debal-pdr, both of which tracts of country extended east- 
wards as far as the banka of the Hakra or Wahindah].*®^ Khizr KLian, 

23^ This fact, not generally known, or not well understood, has led some to 
assume that all this central tract, constituting the eastern parts of the Multdn 
the western parts of the Dihli i, e,, the sarkdr of Qi^&r Firdzah, and 
the northern and western parts of the Ajmir fdhahf was loft out altogether by Abu-1- 
Fa^h Elliot in his “ Memoirs on the Races of the N.-W, Provinces (Vol, II, p, 17),** 
says : “ It will be observed, by referring to tho map of Dasturs, that the Western 
boundary of Sirkar Hisar Feroza has been oxtonded only to the bed of the War 
river, which runs not far to the westward of the Ghaggar, the new Parganah of 
Wattu and Bhattidna, being altogether excluded : for this tract, full of sandy plains 
and Thais, seems to have boon little known in tho time of Akbar, nor with the ex- 
ception of Malaud, which wiis in Multdn, does it appear to be included in any Sirkdr 
of the adjoining Siihahs. It is to be observed, that Abu’l Fazi, in mentioning the 
breadth and length of the several Subahs, measnres from Hisdr in the Dehli Sdbah, 
from Ferozpur in the Multan Subah, from the Satlaj in the Lahore Subah, and from 
Bikanir ki tho Ajmir 8ubah. He appears, therefore, with the above exception, to 
leave the tract between all these places as neutral ground** 

All this is entirely erroneous : Abu-l-Fa/.l plainly says, and as the printed text 
will show, that the Dihli fd&ah extends from Palwal to Ludhianah on the banka of 
the Sntlaj, and from Q i^dr to ]^i9r-abdd ; and among tho mahdlls or districts of the 
^4dr sarkdr are the districts of Bhatnir, Tibwdnah, Ijli^dr Firdzah, Sirsd, Fat^-dbdd, 
Anbdlab, Bhatindah, Sahrind, Sondm, Samanah, etc., in all twenty-seven districts. 

Bhatnir and Bhatindah extended to the former channel of the Satlaj, which 
flowed past Uboh-har, and the Debdl-pur sarkdr of which Uboh-har on the bank of 
that channel was the frontier town, adjoined tho Bhatindah district on the other 
bank. The Debdl-pdr sarkdr incladed the mahdlls or districts of Firdz-pdr, and 
Mabanimad-o^ (yul. ** Mamdot’’), which joined the mahdlls of the sarkdr of Sahrind 
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wlio was at Debii-pdr at the time, advanced into the iMttah or district 
of Ajd^dhan to meet him ; and a battle was fought between them on the 
9t;h of Bajab of that year, near the banks of the Bahindah [ tdifi ] or 
Wahindah [ * b,* and * w * being interchangable. In this word 

the j, in MSS, is liable to be mistaken for p and and vice versa], in 
which Tdghi Ebau was overthrown and fled to Uboh-har.*’ Here we 
have one of the names of the Hak^a, but, most unfortunately, the writer 
did not think it necessary to say whether it contained water or not, but, 
from the manner in which he relates these events, it would appear that 
it did contain water, or he would have mentioned such an important 
matter. It is very certain that large bodies of troops could not have 
moved about in those parts so continually unless there had been suffl- 
ciehlVater for them. It is also proved beyond a doubt, that, at, this 
time, the Sutlaj**® flowed between Uboh-har and Ajflddhan, about sixteen 
miles from the former, and nearly double that distance from the latter 
place; while we know, from subsequent events, that the Blah still 
flowed in its old bed. • 

Nearly five years after tlie events above related, in MuhaiTam, 808 
H. (July, 1405 A. D.), Ikbal Khan, brother of Sarang Khan, chief rival 
of Khizr Khan, in the struggle for power among the feudatories of the 
Xu^luk dynasty, marched against Samanah, and afterwards moved 
towards Multdn, and arrived at Tal-wandi> From thence he reached 
the banks of the Wahindah or Bahindah, in the direction of the khittah 
of Ajd^^ban (^. e., the district depending on it), and was encountered 

in that direction. Indeed, Abu l*Fa7.1 says that the Labor §{ihah extended on the 
south to the frontier of Bikaufr. 

On the othor hand, ho doscribea the fubah of Ajmir as extending to the saricdn 
of Multdn and Debal-purof the Multan and one of the sarkdrs of Ajmir 

was that of Bikdnir, consisting of eleven or districts, of which Jasal-mir, 

Bikam-pur, Birsil-pdr, Fdgal, Bikdnir, and others, adjoined the Debal-pdr and Multan 
sarhdn in the other direction ; consequently, every portion is filled and the so- 
called ** neutral ground** is as unsubstantial and illusive as the mirage which prevails 
on the borders of those The error appears to have occurred through not 

knowing that both sarkdrs of Debdl-pur and Multan extended eastwards to the 
anciont bed of the Hakpa or Wahindah, and, farther north-east-wards, to the banks 
if the Sutlaj as it flowed in its old channel. As to its being so little known in the 
time of Akbar Bddgh&h see ante note 230, page 273. 

BtO This, its last deserted, independent channel, is now known as ** the great 
fandah** The author of the Survey I have been quoting in this paper, says, that, 
The people of this part apply the term or 4^n4d to the south or left bank of 

the Sutlaj. See the notice of that river farther on, but, I may observe that 4an4ah 
..•iiiS— is diflerently written from Wahindah- WAj -or Bahindah— referred 
to in the text above, and must not be confused the one for the other. 
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, by Sbi?r Sbin at the head of a considerable force, defeated, and pat to 
flight; and, in the pursuit, ^in was slain. 

This was in the height of the hot season, it must be remembered, 
and that these two armies were operating against each other in the 
midst of what could not then have been a sandy, waterless desert, 
although much must have been uncultiyated waste. 

In the time of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mubarak S^dh, son of the 
Bayat-i-’Ala, Ehizr Ehan,^^^ who succeeded his father in 824 H. (1421 
A, D.), Jasrath, the Khokhar, Shaikha’s son,^^^ rebelled. Among some 

S4iL This was the title asanmed by the Sayyid-a^ah, Ehi^r Khan, who never 
took that of Salt&n, as he acknowledged the sapromaoy of the Amir Timdr, and 
after him, that of his son and successor, Sultan Shah BulA, Bahadur Khan. 

84S In every translation of these events, Shaikha, the father, has been mistaken 
for Jasrath, hie eon (just as wo have in Elliot, for example, Vol. IV, page 64r-*‘ re- 
bellion of Jasrath Shaikh^ Khokhar*’), precisely in the same way that ^isim, the 
father of the conqueror of Sind, has been mistaken for his son, Mnbammad, merely 
because the translators did not understand the proper use of the Persian i^dfat, and 
that an i^dfat, expressed or understood, was required between the names of Jasrath 
and ghail^a, and between Muhammad and ^^im, thus— Jasmth-i'Shail^d, and 
Muhammad-i-l^asim— after the idiom of the Persian, instead of writing Muhammad 
tin IgL&sim, or Muhammad ihn Ij^asim, according to the ’Arabic usage. 

Scores of errors on this account occur in translations of the kind referred te^ 
through want of knowledge of the use of the izdfat of the Persian grammar ; for, 
considering the two names thus following each other like the Christian name and 
surname of Europeans, such, for example, as James Thomas, or Thomas James, and 
the like, the translators generally manage to drop the first and retain the second, 
as in the oase of Muhammad, whose father, Kasim, was in his grave long before his 
son set out for the conquest of Sind ; and in the events above related, we have 
ghail|^&, who had been dead for some years, doing what his son, Jasrath performed. 

In the same manner, we have Muhammad-i-Sabuk-Tigm, written exactly in the 
same way in Persian M88,, but, as most writers appear to have been aware that 
8abuk>Tigin was the father of Mahmud, the translators have seldom failed to add 
** son of,” after Mahmud’s name when it did not occur (except in the form of an izdfat, 
expressed or understood), in the original. 

Such errors cannot bo too much guarded against, when we find such scholars 
as Elliot, who must have known all this, falling into the same error, even after 
writing the names Muhammad bin l^dsim in his extracts from ’Arab authors ; yet, 
when he comes to Persian and other non-* Arab writers, forgetting what he had 
written before, he constantly writes the two names as that of one person, and some- 
times leaves out the first, the actual performer of the action, altogether, and makes 
the defunct father perform what his son had effected. It may not be amiss to give 
an example here. Elliot, Yol. 1, page 432, has : ” Muhammad Kisim, as he is uni* 
versally styled by the Persians, but by BiUduri [the Bal&^ari was an ’Arab authorji 
” Muhammad bin K4sim,” and by Abd-l fid& [another ’Arab or of ’Arab descent 
who wrote in ’Arabic], ” Muhammad bln Al-K^sim $ ” but, at page 897, he actnally 
writes the word ”Md. Kdsim,” as one would write ”Bd. Smith” for Biohard 
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of his acts was the glundering of some of the parganaha around Ldhor 
(the BudA’uni, and Firishtah — who copies the Tdrikh-i-Mubdrak Shdh-i 
and other writers almost word for word — say, that he destroyed Labor, 
which Sultdn Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, is said to have rebuilt, after its 
destruction by the Mughals in the preceding reign), after which he > 
crossed the Bidh, and from it passed the and plundered the 

taUwandi of Rd’o Kamdl (Kamdl-ud-Din, previously mentioned), the 
Ida’in, or Mahin, as it is also written. After this he moved towards 
Lddhidnah, and, after that, re-passed the Snilaz and invested Jdlandhar. 
Sultan Mahmud Shah had to move against the Khokhars in person; and 
in that same year he reached Lddhidnah, although it was the height of 
the rainy season. The Sutlaz was, however, so much swollen, and all 
the 'boats in Jasrath*s hands, that the Sultdii was unable to cros§; and 
Jasrath, with his forces, was posted on the opposite bank. Matters went 
on in this wise for about forty days ; and when the waters began to 

Smith ! At page 483 ho quotes Elphinstone ^hns, showing Elphinstone's terriblo 
mistake at the same time, lie says : “ Elphinstone observes that, ‘ Kdaim^a conquests 
were made over to his successor,' " etc., etc., and here again wo have the dead 
father making conquests in Sind ! 

Licut.-Colonol IJ. S. Jarrott, in his translation of ** A*8 Suy^^ia Mistory of the 
MCaliphSj** page 220, note after writing, that Mufyammad‘h-ul- Kasim commanded 
tho army in Sind,” immediately under refers to Blphinstono's India, where will 
bo found a sketch of Kasim's conquests "-—the dead father for the son again. 

I could moutiou scores of other instances in Elliot’s “ Historiims,'* and in tho 
writings of many others. The famous blander of turning Tajr.iks, Turk slaves, Ja(s, 
Sayyids, and others, into PatiiIn Dynastucs,” and their money into “ Pathan 

arose entirely through reading the names of tho ancestors of the Shansabani 
Taj/.{k Sultans who ruled in Ghur, namely, Muhammad -i-Suri, or Muhammad bin 
Sun — for the names appear in both ways on the same page— as that of one man, 
thus: '^Muhammad 8 Art,** On this, those who knew no better, at once jumped to 
the conclusion (since there was a Patau or Afghan Sultan of Dihli some centuries 
after, styled Sher Shalii Sor or Soraey, who belonged to tho Sort subdivision of the 
Lodi tribe, but whose progenitor Sor or Soraey was not born at the period that 
Muhammad, the Shansabdni Tajzik, and his father, Surf, flourished}, that thia 
** Muhammad Suri” must bo one and the same person, and at once turned all the 
T4jzik rnlers of ^ur into Afghans likewise. See “ Tabahat-i-Na§iri,” Appendix B, 
page Yll, and a note farther on. 

The OKach N4mah contains scores of instances to prove the i?dfat All the 
headings have Ba’e Ddhir, bin Oha ch. but when we come to the text wo find Dahir-i- 
Ohaoh ; and Dbarsiyah bin Ohaoh in the headings, and Dharsiyah-i-QAacli in tho text. 
This occurs not only with respect to Ohach and his sons, bnt tho names of others 
are written in a similar manner,- jnst as Muhammad bin l^dsim and Muhammad-i- 
¥dsim. 

This is the in which the name of tho river is written in the Tabahst-i- 
Akbari, and in other works of that period. 
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subside, ^ the Suliin moved from Lddhidnah to^ K4bnl-ptir, along the 
riser’s bank, followed by Jasrath, the Khokhar, on the opposite side* 
On the 11th of Shawwal, the tenth month, the Saltan managed to pass 
the Sutlag, on which Jasrath retired to Jalandhar, and was finally par* 
sued to the Qbin-ab. The citadel and town of Labor was then in ruins^ 
but the Sultan had them repaired. This was in 825 H. (1422 A. D.). 

At the time of these operations the usual ferry over the river Biah 
was at tho maum' of Loh-Wal ( J\j ) or Lohi-wal ( J\j ) a 
dependency of Haibat-pur Pati or Pat-i llaibat-pur,*** bnt tho Sutlaj 
flowed a considoiable distance— some eight miles or more — ^farther 
south-east. « 

In this same reign, tho fort of Multan, which had become greatly 
dilapidated through the attacks of the Mughals, was rebuilt from its 
foundations by Malik Mahmdd, the feudatory of the district, son of the 
’ImM-ul-Mulk, Malik Rajab. 

Wo notice from the foregoing, that Debal-ptir was a place of great 
importance for some centuries." Up to the time of Malik, afterwards 
Sult/in, Bahlul, the Lodi, the first Afghan or Patan who sat on the throne 
of Dihli, wo hear of his holding tho fiefs of Dcbdl-pur, Sundm, and the 
Firuzah Hi§ar. The first named place would have been useless to him 
without water ; and there is no doubt whatever that the Biah, in hi|^ 
time, washed the walls of Debal-pdr. It is certain, likewise, that it 
still did so up to the latter part of Akbar Badiyiah’s reign (and down to 
recent times, as I shall presently show), and, in which reign, Debal-pur 
still continued to be tho chief place of that sarJedr or division of the 
Multan suhahy and Uboh-har was its frontier town on the east. 

244 This place is a little less than fifteen miles nearly dno north from Dharam- 
Kot? fifteen miles and a half west of Nikudar (tho ‘‘Nnkodur** of tho maps, but 
named after the Mn^al ming or hazdrah which once hold it, called the Nikudarf 
hazdrah)f and six miles soath of Haibat-pur of which Loh or Lohi Wdl was a de- 
pendency. It is also jnst fifteen miles east of the l^atan, (rhat, or Ferry of Hari ke, 
as the river ran in 1860. There happens to be a place about two miles west of Hari 
ke Pa^an of the present day, called Bull, or jyJ jJ — Bu-pur, which appears in 
the maps as Booh.'* During tho operations against Jasrath, tho Khokhar, there 
was a ferry at this place, which lies close to the old right or west bank of the fii^b, 
bat it was a ferry of tho Biah only ; for the Sntlaj and Hidh had not then united even 
temporarily. This Bdh or Bu-pur lies about fourteen miles west of the place ^here 
the junction of the two rivers took place in the last century, when they lost their 
respective names altogether, and tho united streams became the Harifbi, Maghhii- 
wall, or Kill, and, farther sonth, was known as tho Ghallu Ghdrah, or Ghsrah. 

As the first letter of when written rather long, may, without a point, be 
mistaken for as in 2^ aud some have supposed that ^ referred to and 

that tho junction took place at this last named point, hat such was not the ease. 
See farther on. . * 
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When Fir Ma^mmad-i-Jahaii-gir, that is, Pir Moi^mmad, sou of 
Mirza JaL&a-gir, son of Amir Timfir, attacked the reinforcements from 
Multan sent to the relief of IT^cjbh which be was investing, he fell upon 
them at Tamtamah )*or Tantanah ( Ailiil ) on the banks of 

the Biah. Many perished by the sword, and many throw themselves 
into the Biali, and woi*o drowned, and but a remnant of the force sent 
from Multan under Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, succeeded in reaching that 
place again. 

I have compared three or four good copies of the Zafar Namah 
respecting Amir Timdr’s march from Bannu across the Indus to Multan 
and Dlhli, which lay tlirough some of the very parti m whicli tliese vast 
changes in the courses of the rivers occurred, and the following is the 
result, omitting the operations by the way. 

Leaving the banks of the Sind, so called in the Zafar Namah, and 
having crossed it at the same place where the Sultau, Jalal-ud-Uin, 
Maug-barni, plunged in, Amir Timur marched to the river which, in 
that history, is called the Jamad — the flihat or Jhilam, which flowed 
tow’ards U'chohli. Proceeding downwards along its banks, ho reached 
the banks of the Cliin-ab, Qiandra lilniga, or CJiin-ao, as it is also 
called, at, or near a fort, opposite to which the Jamad and Qiiii-ao met, 
gild was astonished at beholding the waves, eddies, and whirlpools 
caused by the meeting of these two great rivers, or, as they are called in 
the history, seas, A bridge of boats had to bo constructed ; and, having 
passed over,^*^ he marched downwards, and encamped on the river [the 

Seo a note farther on. 

846 The Mulfuzut says, that ho halted that day and iho next to enable the 
troops, materials, and baggage to cross. 

In following Amir Timur’s movements, the former channeh of the rivers should 
bo remembered j not traced according to their present courses. See the general 
map. 

From whence these boats wore obtained is not said, but, as Shihab-ud-Din, 
Mub&rak Shall, tho Tammimi, •Hakim of the ^'jiizirah^* or do-ahah or het, or terri- 
tory between two rivers — for tho meaning of jnzirah is not an island only — after 
his night attock npon tho Mngh^l^t who had appeared before Bharah, his capital (also 
written Bharah, the “ Bhcrah ” of tho maps) and his defeat, endeavoured to escape 
from thence by dropping down tho Jamad, Bihat, or Jihlam towards ITc bch h^ with a 
fleet of two hundred boats or vessels, which lie had collected, and most of which 
were captured boforo he had gone very far, it is probable that these captured boats, 
or a portion of them, furnished the means for constructing this bridge. By the time 
ghihdb-ud'Dfn, Mubarak Shah, witli the remainder, reached the vicinity of Mnltan, 
tho Mugjials were ready to receive him on both banks to prevent his passing down. 
Ho first threw his wife and children overboard, and then took to the water himself, 
most of his followers who oonld do so following his example, and escaped to the 
jangala along tho banlcs. Kvory boat was captured or sunk, the fugitives wore pur- 
sued into tho jan(/al$t and many were killed. , 
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B4wi] opposite Tulami [j. 6., Tulanbah], facing that town* He passed 
over with his forces, no bridge being mentioned, and pitched his camp 
in the plain near the fort of Tulami.*' ^ 

From Amir Tim&r’s own TuznJc it ^so appears, that he crossed the 
united Bihat or Jihlam, which he calls the Jamad, and the Q])iin-ao or 
Qibin-ab. He says i “ There was a fort there, which was erected near 
the bank of those rivers [the point where the confluence then took place], 
and there 1 encamped, and amused myself in watching the force of the 
current, and the dashing and surging of the waters, where these two 
great rivers meet.” Having crossed the river, ho moved downwards 
towards Tulanhah,sicrossed the Rawi, and moved nearer to that place, 
which, it is stated, “ is thirty-five Jmroh from Multan.” It must be 
remepbered, that, at this time, his gi'andson, the Mirza, Fir Muhammad, 
was in possession of !Multan. The Amir then crossed what he calls 
“ the Tulambi river,” by which he refers, of course, to the Rawi, and 
which, as I have before stated, then flowed more to the north of Tulanbah 
than at prq^ent. He subsequently moved towards the Blah as stated 
below. 

The historian says, that no Badshah had ever before bridged the united rivers 
Jamad and Qhin-ao ; for, that, although Taramshirin Khtin had crossed the Qhiu4o, 
he did not sncceed in throwing a bridge across it. This is the ’Ald-nd-Dm, Taram- 
ghirin Khan mention by Ibn Batu|;ah, who was then ruler of Biil^ara. Ho was the 
son of Dowa Khan, and brother of Kutlugh Khwajah, of the family of the Ohingiz or 
Great Khan, who then ruled over Mawara-nn-NaUr. Tarainshirm Khan invaded 
India in 729 H. (1328'20 A. D.), having entered it through the territory dependant 
on Mnltdn ; carried his arms to within sight of Dihli, the ruler thereof, at that time 
boing absent in the Dakhan; passed through Guzerut and Sind; and finally re- 
crossed the Indus near Multan. What theso parts suffered from this raid may be 
imagined. 

The Malfuzdt-i-Timurl says, that he, Taramshirm Khan, used his utmost on- 
deavonrs to construct a bridge of boats, bat without success, and had to cross his 
army by means of boats. This was what the people of that part told Amir Timur. 

The often-quoted “ Ferishta*' says {in the original) that Amir Timur “ keeping 
along the banks of the river reached a place whore the river of Jalandar [sic. he 
did not copy his authorities correctly here] and the Bidh join, and there there 
were two strong fortresses called Talmani ( )• lie passed the river by a bridge 

of boats, and encamped in the Talmani plain \sahra]. After having destroyed 
Talmani, he arrived at the mauza* of Hhdh Kawa^ on the bank of the Bidh.** Here 
it will bo seen what a precions jnmble he has made of mattei'S. Again, in the extract 
from the Tdrikh-i-Mubarak Shdh-i, by the Editor of Elliot’s “Historians** after he 
had written “Tnlamba** and “Tulami,** a score of times, we have the following t 
“ Intelligence came that Amir Timdr, King of Khnrdsdn, hod attacked Talina, and was 
staying at Multan.** To this “ Talina V is a note, saying, “ This name is also given 
in the Tabokdt-i Akbarf, and in Badddni.'* It never strikes him that “Tnlanba** 
is the piece, or that he hod preTionuly referred to it. 
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Amir Timiv having gained possession of Tnlanbah, together with 
its ^isdr or fortress,**^ moved from thence, and the next day encamped 
near a great chdly hoUi-dh, or ^ake, near the banks of the Biah, and near 
the mauza* of Shah Naw4z, on or close to which chdl, the Khokhar chief, 
Nu§frat [brother of Shaikha, previously mentioned] had fortified himself. 

This qMI or lake, so styled, appears to have been what is called in 
the Panj-Ab and Sind, a dhand. There is one still thereabouts, close to 
the old bed of the Biah, about thirty miles south-east of Multan, but, at 
the period of Amir Timur’s invasion, it appears to have extended much 
farther towards the north-east than at present, and was of great extent 
and considerable depth.* Amir Timur was in these parts just at the 
beginning of the year 801 H. (The year began 12tli September, 1398 
A. D.) ; for he crossed the Qiin^ab on the 2rid of October of that, year 
(1398 A. D.). All the rivers of this part are at their full in August in 
the present day ; and the above shows what changes have taken place. 
One would scarcely attempt to bridge the united Jililam and Qliin-ab 

fl 

847 The town and fortress was surrendered on the 1st of Safar, 801 II., without 
any opposition whatever. Tlicre was, in fact, no ono able lo opposo him. 

Cunningham, in hia Ancient Geography of India,” says (p. 221.), that Tulamba 
must havo had a remarkably strong fortress, as Timur left it untouched, because 
its siege would hayo delayed his progress,” and Briggs’s ‘Perishta* is quoted. On- 
tho next page he says, ” The oM town was plundered and burnt by Timur, and its 
inhabitants massacred, but tho fortress escaped hia fury, partly owing to its own 
strength and partly to tho invader’s impatience,” etc., etc. 

Tho Malfuzat-i-Tnnuri says, that the chief people of Tulanbah presented them- 
selves in tho Amir’s camp before he reached that town, and that the sum of two 
lahhs of nipis had been fixed as an indemnity for sparing tlic place ; and Sayyids 
and’Ulama were exempted from payment. There was no opposition whatever. 
Provisions being exceedingly scarce, Amir Timur wished tho people to pay tho 
ransom in corn instead of money, bub they refused to do so j and a l.arge body of 
fresh troops having arrived in the mean time, but, unaware that terms h.ad been 
concluded, and being distressed for want of food, entered tlio phme and began to help 
themselves. As soon as inlimatton was brought to Timur of these doings, ho says : 
“ I gave orders to tho TaivdMs and SazdwaU to expel those troops from the town, 
and commanded that whatever corn they had plundered or property seized, should 
bo taken as an equivalent for so much of the ransom.” I think most troops would 
have acted in just the samo manner. No people wore massacred, nor was the place 
burnt, but some of the refractory inhabitants of the parts around, who, after first 
snbmifting of their own accord to his gi-andson, Pir Muhammad tho previous year, 
on his march to Mnltdu, and had acted in a rebollioua manner after, and massacred 
some of his mon, were punished. A dotachment was sent against them, and they 
were harried, the men killed, and their families and cattle wore bronght in, and were 
distributed among tho soldiory. Most European generals and their troops would 
have acted in mnoh the samo fashion and punished tho ” rebels,” I expect, in the 
fourteenth century, ds well as in the nineteenth. 

849 3ee note 192, page 211. 
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near the point of junction in September even now, or attempt to cross 
the Bawi with a large army at such a season by fording in that month. 
The rainy season, too (and now there is no rainy season hereabouts : 
the monsoon does not extend its influence so far west ; and what may 
have been the climatic changes since Alexander’s time P), just preceding 
Timor’s arrival, had been very severe ; and it was through its severity 
that the forces of his grandson, Pir Muhammad, then in possession of 
Multan, had lost so many horses, that, when he presented himselE in his 
grandfather’s camp at Jinjau on the banka of the liiah, his men were 
mostly mounted on bullocks, and the rest on foot. 

Round about this chdl, dJiandf or lake were bogs and swamps ; and 
these rendered the stronghold of the Kliokhar chief very difficult to 
approach. The mauza' of Shah Nawaz is described, at that period, as a 
very large village, but I fail to find any traces of it now,^*® but the 
dhandy or lake, as previously observed, still exists or what remains of it, 
in the old bed of tlic Bhili, six miles and a half north-north-east of 
Tibbah, in Lat. 80® 3' N. and Long. 71® 45' E. Up to this point it will 
be observed, Amir Timur kept along or near the right or north bank of 
the Biah.*^® Some of his nobles and their men had crossed the Biah in 

It \ras Btill known, apparently, in the last century, when the Sayyid, Ghnlam 
^n^ainmad, who proceeded from Hindustan to Kabul on two or three occasions, 
with despatches from Governor Hastings, to Tim6r ^ah, Badshah of Kabul, reached 
that part. The Sayyid crossed over on ono occasion from Uboh-har to Bahawabpiir, 
and thence to Multan. Setting out from that city to proceed to the Derah of ’Isma’il 
Khdn. ho says : My first stage from Multan was fivo kxwoh in the direction of N. W. 
to Khan Chdl ; the second stage was ten kuroh in tlie same direction to the Dih-i-8kdh 
Natvdz, on the banks of the Biah ; the third stage was ten Imroh N. to Shah-pur ; and 
the fourth another ten htroh N. W. to Tulanbali.” This journey was undertaken in 
H. 1201, which commenced on the 13th of November, 1796, only a few months pre- 
vious to the time the Sutlaj is said to havo suddenly changed its course.” Neither 
Khan Chal. the Dih of Sliah Nawaz, nor Shah -pur are now to bo found. When the 
Sntlaj changed its course, Iho Biah also deserted ita,old bed, and both rivers uniting, 
lost their respective names, and became the HanViri and Nili, upwards, and Gharah 
lower down, as previously mentioned. 

S 50 Dnring the revolt of the Mirza’s in Akbar B^dshdh’g reign, in the year 980 
H« (1572-73 A. D.), news was received at Labor, that Ibralura J^usain Mtrz^, accom- 
panied by his youngest brother, Mas’dd Mfrza, having boon defeated at Nag-awr (vul. 
Nagore) by the B^dshdh, was making his way across to the Panj-ab territoiy j that 
ho had crossed tho Sutlaj, and was advancing towards Debal-pur, and plandering 
the country. Tho Khin-i-Jahan. Husain ^uli Beg, tho Tnrk-mdn, the feudatory of 
the SShah of Labor, with tho forces of bis province, at once moved against him, and 
came suddenly upon his camp— he had only about 400 followers along with him— in 
sight of Tnlanbah, just as Ibrahim Qnsain Mirza was returning from hunting (Blooh- 
mann, in his printed text of the Akbar N4mah, in which names, of places are often 
incorrect, has “ Paltah ” ( dib ) instead of Tnlanbah ( ). A fight oosuedi in 
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pursuit of the Khokhar chief j and the Amir followed, with the rest of 
the army, to the river’s banks, opposite to a place called Jinjaa 

[or — Kbanjaa and — Khanjan, in two other copies of the 

MS. forty huroh^^^ distant from Multan, where the whole of the forces 
had congregated. He directed that they should commence crossing tho 
same day. This was the 1 3th of the month Safai\ On the 15th (26th 
October, 1398), Amir Timdr crossed tho Biah, and his camp was pitched 

which his followers were overcome and dispersed, and his brother, Mas’ud Mirza, 
was captured. Ibrahim Husain Mirza now sought to rc-pass the river 13iah, as ho 
feared an attack from Multan, Husain KuU Beg having intimated to Sa’id Khan, tho 
feudatory of Multan, that the Mirza ftad entered his province. As the Mirza bad 
only {t/ow followers with him, and night had sot in, and no boat was procurable, he 
rested on tho river’s bank until day should appear. A pai*ty of fishermen, styled 
jhUa, and some Baluchis dwelling in that part of the Multan province, fell upon the 
fugitives in the night, and dangcronsl}’^ wonnded the Mirza in the throat with an 
arrow, a volley of which they had discharged among tho party. He was captured, 
and taken away to Multan to Sa’id IHiaii. , 

Tho Tabakat-i-Akbari states, that ho halted for tho night “ in order to cross 
tho Gharah, which is tho name of tho rivov formed by the junction of the Sutlaj ivith 
the B(dh, 

Another writer relates this alTair somewhat differently, and states, that Ibrahim 
IJnsain Mirzit halted on the banks of the Bidli and the Sutlaj (that is, ■where the rivers 
then met again, in tho ilnltau district, after having separated, as subsequently desJ^ 
cribod) ; that ho was set upon and wounded by a low class of Miiltdn peasants styled 
jhilSf and that ho took refngo in the dwelling of a darv:e^, ^aikh Zakariya by 
name, who sent information of his whereabouts to Sa’id Khan at Multan. This 
agrees with Abu-l-Fazl. 

Fai?i, the Sahrindi, says, that the Mirza wanted to cross where the Bidh and 
Sutlaj vnite and are known as Ab4-0hdrah; while the Akbar Namah states, that 
Ibrdhim ^nsaiii Mirza was crossing the Sutlaj at Gharah (see farther on. Ghalld- 
Ghdrah was then a mahdll of tho Multan sar/edr), where the Bidh %inites with the 
SutlcjJi when he was taken prisoner by tho fishermen and peasantry. 

All this clearly shows that tho Biah still flowed iu its old bed, but that tho 
Sutinj had re-united with tho Bvdh some miles to the south-west of tho chdlf op 
4handf or lake near ^ah Nawaz, mentioned in the account of Amir Timur’s move- 
ments, one hundred and eighty years before. 

861 Not “/oitr kos”— eight miles— as in Elliot, but/orfy, as above. Tho “^Jafar 
Kdmah,” referring to this chdUi-dbt on the banks of which tho Kbokhar chief had 
fortified himself, says, that, “ this sheet of water was of great expanse, like unto 
tho mind of tho pure in spirit, deep, and as the area of tho inclination of tho most 
beneficent, broad.” Tho Editor of ” Elliot’s Historians,” iu his version of the ^afar 
Ndmah, contained in that work, turns this part into ” #’i5d-k/iaWi’azf?w, and, translates 
it ** o strong river fortress I Tho original is ; J and there is not a 

word about any “n'td-fe/idna,” or ^Wiver fortress.** 

P. de la Oroiz, in his History of Timur-Bec,” surrounds this vast lake with a 
mlU behind which “Ifasret Coukori retired with 2000 men,” and others copy this 
nonsense* 
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” near the haryah of Jinjan, where he halted for four days and nightd^:*^* 
“ In the ihean time,” he says, “ in the course of two or three days, the 
whole army, some by means of boats, and some by swimming [their 
horses], efPected the passage of that rolling liver without a single ac* 
oident ” 

There is no remark made, either by Amir Timdr himself or by the 
historian, as to any diflSculty in crossing the Ravvi, but here there was 
Some difficulty experienced. Further, we find the Biah still flowing 
in its old bed, and that it was a “ rolling river,” and not fordahleJ* 
This fact is conclusive ; and I shall presently show, that no Gharah, 
Ghara, or Hariari^^s (miscalled Sutla^ so low down, by English writers) 
flowed in this neighbourhood at this time, and that such names were 
unknown^in these immediate parts, at the period here referred to. 

Leaving Jinjan, Amir Timiir marched one stage to the karyaJt of 
Jl^ — Siliwal, or Sihwal — and on the 21st from thence made 
another stage to —Aswan or Asuan, where he remained one day. 
Next day, leaving it, he made lliuother stage to — Jhawal or 

Jhawal.^^* The people of Debdl-pur, when the Mirza, Pir Muhammad, 
arrived in those parts, had submitted to him, and had been well treated ; 
but, when they found that, through the mortality among his horses, he 
had been obliged to leave his camp outside, and retire within the walls 
^bf Multan, they, like others in the neighbourhood of that place, rose, 
and in combination with the Ghulams of Saltan Eiruz Shah, Musafir, 

S62 Timur’s “ Malfu?at” says, respecting liis camp at Jaujan : “I directed that 
the whole army, with the war materials ami baggage, should cross the river (Biah) 
to Janjan, and that my pavilion should he erected on a small pv^tah (eminence) 
just outside the place, at the foot of which there was a pleasant garden. When this 
bad been done, I crossed the river, after which 1 ascended the little eminence, and 
from it a verdaut plain lay stretched out before me.” 

Also written Harihari. 

S&4 The names of those places vary a little in different MSS.^ and in different 
works. Some have j^injan instead of Jinjan, * kh ’ and ' j * being often obanged 
through the displacement of a point over or under, others and even Sab^k. 

The second name does not vary so much, and is written Siliwal or Sihwdl. The 
thiid, likewise, does not vary much, being A^wan in most MS8.y and A^wil in one or 
two. The last is written Jhawal, Jhuwal, and Jawal. The first reading given in the 
text above is the most trustworthy ; but 1 fail to trace any of these four places* 

Bennoll, in his “Memoir on tho map of Hindoosian,” has Jenjian, Sohoual, 
Asouan, and Johaul respectively (from P, de la Croix's “History of Timur- Beo}/’ 
but, since bis map was constructed, vast changes have taken place through the altera- 
tions in tho courses of rivers, especially thoso of the Biwi and Biah j and these 
plaooB happened to lie in tho very tracks of these vast changes, whioh altered the 
whole face of the country, and places which before were in one do^dbah were 
transferred to another* Boe note 272 , page 293 . 
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the*" K4buU, who had been sent to Debal-ptir as Darojj^ah, with 1,000 
troopd, were all massacred by them. On the approach of Amir Timdr 
to the aid of his grandson, they abandoned the place with all their be- 
longings, and went ofE to the hisdr of Bhatnir. 

When Amir Timur reached Jhawal or Jhawal he gave orders for 
the main body of his forces to move by way of Debal-pdr, in order that, 
in the vicinity of Dilili, at tlie mau?a* of Samanah, he would re-join it. 
Then, taking a body of 10,000 cavalry along with him, he turned ofE 
towards Ajdddhan ; and making a forced march, and going on all night, 
on the morning of the 24th, at sunrise, reached that place. Many of 
the principal people of this town had also gone off to Bhatnir, and none 
remained but a few Sayyids and ’Ularna, who came forth to receive him. 
They* were well ti*eated, and a Daroghah was left with them that they 
might not be molested by any other troops passing that way. On the 
morning of the 25th, after offering up pi*ayors and paying his devotions 
within the domed building where is the tomb and shrine of the Shaikh, 
Farfd-i-Shakar-Ganj, ho set out towards Bhatnir. Passing [Rd- 
ddnah or Bawddnali],^^^ and proceeding ten kuroJi, he reached Khali^ 

884 In the Malf(2?4fc-j-Timun, in “Elliotts IliafcorlanS,^* it is said [p. 421], that, 

** passing hy RManahf I halted at Kbalis Kotali;*' bnt, in the extract from the 
Tfmdr.Namah in the same work, the same word or rather letters are trans- ^ 

lated : “ From thence ho started for Bhatnir, and crossing the river, ho arrived at 
Khalis-kotaliV’ This is improved npon in a note to the word * river,* which is ex- 
ceedingly amusing to road by ono who knows the parts in question. Sec Vol. Ill, 
p. 488 of the above work. If water is hero referred to, which I do not think it is, 
would be t)ie plural of river. 

Referring to the confluence of the ** Bias and Satie j,** in his Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India,’* Cunningham, quoting ** Abul Fazl,’* says For the distance of 
12 koB near Firuzpur the rivers Biilh and Satlej unite, and those again, as they pass 
on, divide into four streams, the H{ir, SarB, Dand, and Numi,” bnt this turns out 
to be ** Gladwin's translation of the Ayin A kbari.’* Tho A'iu-i- Akbari contains 
nothing of this sort. It says (see also Blochmann's text, page 549) : ** For about 
twelve kuroh above Firdz-pflr, the Biah and Sntlaj unite, and after that receive 
[that is the two united] the names— Hanhari, Pand, and Nurm, and near Multan 
unite with the other four [rivers of tho Panj-ab, before mentioned] ; *' but, in a foot- 
note, Bloohmann, who had no local knowledge, divides the word Harihdrf, which is 
BO well known, into Har and Hari, as though two words, which it is not. This 
Gladwin^lso seems to have done, but there is not a word of these again, as they 
paBGlon divide into four streams this is all Gladwin's own if, in his translation. It 
is a great pity that translators when they do not understand a passage, should add 
mri of their own, because it misleads : better to merely give a literal translation, 
and say they do not clearly understand it. An example of this pernicious system i» 
given in note 266, below. 

Abd-l-Fa^l, as it happens, says, that, ** between tho Biah and the Sntlaj is a 
diBtanoe of fifty kuroH^* See also page 296. 

K K 
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Kotlair where he halted. This place is fifty kuroh [one copy says fifty- 
three] from Bhafnir; and three huroh is a standard /amM* At the 
fort of Koflah Amir Timtir remained until the time of afternoon 

prayer, then pushed on fon the remainder of that day and the whole 
night, and halted not until he had crossed the or desert tract in one 
stage. When morning approached, his advanced guard surprised the 
patrol from the side of Bhatnir ; and, at breakfast time, Amir Timtir 
appeared before it. 

The historian says, “ the fortress of Bha{nlr is a very strong place, 
and one of the most notable of Hindustan, much out of the high road, 
and lying away on the right hand. ^ Round about it is chul (wasto)*®^ ; 

The word as it appears in the different M88, of the ^afnr-Ndmah available— 
and I have used five copies — are as in the text above, with the exception of one 
copy which has with a j inserted over, showing, that, in copying the M88., 

a letter had been left oat. If wo suppose that these letters form two words, and 
that they might form • i - or even that the latter might be -with * d ‘ 
instead of still, that water or a river is not referred to, is evident from the fact, 
that, throughout the ^afar-Namah, when the crossing of a river or water is referred 
to, the verb used is * to cross from one side to another,’ while here we 

have * to pass by,* etc. Moreover, when rivers aro referred to, they are 

called dbf as * Ab-i-Qh^in<ao,* * Ab-i<Tulanbah,’ etc., and the Biah is styled ^ db * and 
* daryd.* Further, if the plural form of — *rivor* was meant, we shSnld 

have — Mahah, not — rMunah, From this it is quite clear to me, that 

the word in question refers to a place, not to rivers or river beds, although, at the 
present time, some small river channels do intervene between Ajuddhan, on the north 
side. There is the dry bed of a small river which is known as the JOandi (the diminu- 
tive form of Pandah, probably) j but, what is hero referred to— —is souths 
east of Ajdddhan, and between it and Khalis Kotlah. This so called Pandi may 
possibly refer to what is left of the channel of the minor of the three branches into 
which the Hariari, or Nil! separated, after the Biah and Sutlaj, farther north, had 
united, again to separate, but this junction took place after tho time of Amir Timur*? 
invasion; and, moreover, ho had passed south-east of Ajuddhan towards Khalis 
Kotlah before was passedy not crossed. It is quite certain that the great 

Pandab, or high bank of the last independent channel of the Sutlaj, is not meant in 
the text above ; for, instead of being situated between Ajuddhan and Sh&li? Kotlah, 
and west of the latter place, the great Pandah is fourteen miles east of it, and farther 
more, at the period in question, the Sutlaj, in its inclination westwards, had not yet 
made that new channel for itself, and still flowed in that by Oboh-har. « 

In tho extract given by tho Editor from his own translation from the ZsdAe 
HT^imah in ** Elliot's Historians,” we have the following “ It is situated far out of 
the road on the right hand, and is surrounded by the desert of Choi,** Here he has 
mistaken the Persian word cMl^a wilderness, uncultivated waste, and nnpopulated 
tract, or containing very few inhabitants, but not necessarily a desert — for a proper 
name ! The Editor continues : ** For fifty or a hundred kos there is no water.” 
This sentence is misleading and inoorrect, and will not be found in any copy of tiie 
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and the inhabitants of the place obtain water from a hol^udb or lake, 
which is filled in the rainy season. It was said that ‘no foreign army 
had ever reached it ; and, on tlits account, the rebels who had fled from 
Debal-pfir and Ajfi^dhan, and other places, had assembled there. Such 
a number had reached it, that there was not room for them within ; 
consequently, there wore many people, and a vast number of animals 
and loads of property, left outside. This place, and the territory around, 
was held by R&o Dul-ohin,*^® who collected revenue from those parts, 
and from all who passed that way, either merchants or travellers ; and 
Jcarwdns of traders were not safe from his exactions.” Suffice it to say, 
that the place was nearly carried when the defenders called for quarter, 
and next day Rao Dul-chin canio out. After this, however, the people 
again rose, closed the gates, were again attacked ; and when Tit^fir’s 
troops had gained the walls, they again sued for quarter, which was 
once more granted. The fugitives from Dcbal-pur and Ajuddhan, and 
other places, having however gained an entrance, in conjunction with 
the Bhatis, again broke out, and closod*the gates. This, as might be 
expected, raised the ire of Timiir ; and the place was stormed and cap- 
tured. Many of the defenders burnt themselves, along with their 
women, and other belongings. Of the Debal-piir fugitives who had 
been concerned in the massacre of Musafir, the Kabuli, and his force of 
ifJOO men, 600 wore put to death, and their families made slaves, and 
the remainder spared, but the defences of the fort and town of Bha{nir 
were levelled with the dust.^^*^ 

^afar Namah, nor ia such a word as kos to bo found throughout the whole work. 
Compare also pp. 421 and 422 of Elliot’s work. 

256 The namo is writton Dul-Qhin, and those who copy from the ^afar Namah 
alter it into Khul-chin, but, in Elliot, it is made “ Khal-chiu ” of. 

257 All these matters are set down against Timur by history compilers to make 
him out a monster, but they leave out what caused him to act with stern severity. 
Hero persistent treachery, aftor^being twice forgiven, is shown. I wonder whether 
in the present enlightened days Skobeloff and Komaroff, and other “ divine figures 
from the north” or west would have acted differently ? or even if, during the late 
Afghan campaign the Afghan rebels ” would not have been served much after 
the same fashion, if they had acted in the same manner after once surrendering P It 
would have beeu very strange if they had not. And yet one writer sots down what 
he supposes to bo “ Abu’l Eazls little hiowledge of Bhattiana,” which knowledge is, 
however, very great, as the A’in-i-Akbari shows, to ** the depopulation caused by 
‘the flrebratid of the universe,* Timur.** The Qhmgiz Kh4n put more people to 
death after surrendeHng, at Bukhard and Samr-^and alone, than fell in all the wars in 
which Timdr engaged during his whole lifetime ; and yet some, unacquainted with 
these historical facts, sing the praises of the “ great Jangoz,** without knowing even 
how to spell his name correctly, and exclaim against the ruthless tyrant and bar. 
harian, Toimur.*’ ^uoh writers would. do well to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
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Having disposed of this affair^ on the 3rd of the month Bahi^nl 
Avrwal, Amir Tim&r with his force marched fourteen kuroh to a place 
styled the ^anx-i-Ah — The Reservoir of Water— and on the following 
day reached and passed the fort of Firtizah [in one copy Firtizkoh — ^the 
“ Feerozabad ” of the maps, not the fli^dr Firtizah] and reached the town 
of Sarasti^ss ^ow Sirsa [“ Sirsnh ” of the maps], on the Qhag-ghar. It 
was deserted by its inhabitants on his approach. Halting a day there, 
his next stage of eighteen kuroh took him to near the fort of Fath-dbad 
[the “ Futtehabad ” of the maps]. On the 7th, having passed by the 
fort of Rajab-pdr [ ]*®^ he reached the fort of Ahroni, which, 

showing hostility, was sacked and destroyed, and nothing left to mark 
it but some heaps of ruins. He moved again on the 8th, and brought 
up in the open plain near the Jearyah of Tihwanah [turned into “ Toha- 
nnh ” in our maps]. There ho came into contact with “a large and 
powerful tribe called Jatan [Jats] who, for a long period of time, had 
acquired sway over that part, plundered on the high roads, and way laid 
karwdns and massacred their people, especially if Musalmans.*®® Some 
of these had taken shelter among the hills [low, rocky hills] and jangals^ 
the last consisting chiefly of sugar-canes.*^^ A party sent against them 

digest the account of the Invasion of IsMm by tho Mughals** in the “TahaV4t-i- 
Nd?in,’* and then they would know more about these matters. Those who wqi||d 
write history should be strictly just and impartial, and also know something of it 
from the originals, and not from translations only. See Elliot’s Kaoes of the 
North-West Provinces of India," Vol. II, pp. 17-19. 

Sarasti is tho old name of Sirsd : Sursuti, not Sarsnti, is the name of a river, 
the ancient Saraswatt, described farther on. 

W9 This place is called “ Rajabpur,*’ in the extract from tho “ Malfuzat," in 
Elliot’s work ; and a few pages farther on, in his extract from tho " ^afar Nimah,’* 
it is ** Rajabndr." There is very little doubt that tho place called “ Ryepoor ” in 
the maps, eleven miles and a half to the north-east of Fath-abdd, is the place referred 
to, and which lies on tho route from Fatli-abad to Ahroni, the ** Arnannee" Of the 
maps. 

MO See Ibn Ba);dl;ah, page 263. 

Ml This tract appears to have been notable for the cnltivation of sugarcane 
from early times. Sultan Mas’dd, son of Mal^mud of Ghaznin, having entered Hind 
for tho purpose of crushing the rebellion of his governor of the province east of the 
Indus, Abmad-i-Nidl-Tigm, in 426 H. (103Jr-35 A. D.), marched against the fortress 
of Sarasti [now Sirsd], said to have been, at that time, one of the most celebrated 
strongholds of Hind. It had been invested by his father, Snlj^n Mal^mud, but he 
did not succeed in taking it. After having been before it some days, the ruler of 
that part and stronghold, finding he could not cope with the Musalmdn forces, 
despatched an agent to Sultan Mas’ud, offering to pay down a very large sum, and to 
afterwords pay a certain yearly amount as tribute. These offers were aooeptedi and 
hostilities were suspended. This Bdjah, however, in order to raise the sum to be 
; paid at onoe, seised on a number of Musalmin merchants and traders, who hejppeued 
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slew about 200, and returned with a number of captives, and many head 
of cattle. On the 9th of the month, Amir Timi&r started froni Tibwinab, 
and the families and followers, heavy materials, and booty, were sent off 
towards Sam&nah under the Amir, Sulim&u Shdh ; and he, having that 
same day, passed the ^ala* of Mung [Mdng Ala*— turned into “ Moonuk 
in our maps] halted.- Amir Timdr, in the mean time, made a forced 
march in order to beat up the quarters of those Jats who had concealed 
themselves in the jangals in the neighbourhood of Tihwdnah. Some 
2,000 of them were put to the sword the same day, and many captives, 
and much cattle, were taken. In the part entered there was a village 

to be in the place when the investment commenoed, and were nnable to get awa 7 , 
and • sought to extort this money from them. The merchants managed to acquaint 
Sultidn Mas’dd with their helpless state and the Rajah’s tyranny; and also informed 
him of the weakness of the Hindus and their inability to oppose him, and stating, 
that, if he remained before the place for five or six days more, the enemy would 
have to come out and surrender at discretion. The Sultan was not inclined to wait ; 
and when ho became acquainted with the XiajahJ^ tyranny, he resolved to attack the 
fortress at once. The country round was rcmarkablo for the extensive growth of 
sugar-cane ; so “ he directed that they should fill the ditch with sugar-cane*' and assault 
the place. This was done, and the stronghold of Sarasti was stormed and captured. 

The drowning of Aljmad-i-Ni'dl-Tigin — not “ BM-Tagin,” as some have written 
the name — near Man^driyah on the Mihran of Sind, has boon already recorded. See 
note 105, on Bahman-no, page 196. 

In the following year Sultan Mas’ud captured Hansi, after which he moved 
against the fort of Soni-pat, belonging to Deobal or Dobal of Harianah, as he is 
called. Several other strongholds aro said to have fallen into the hands of the 
Sultan during this expedition, which had never been assailed by the Mnsalmans 
before. His father had despatched an army against one of thoso, the name of which 
is written Narsi— in three MSS. and Tarsi in one— but was stopped on 

hearing of that Sultan’s decease, Sultan Mas’ud attacked and captured it. He sub- 
sequently, just before his return towards ^aznin, compelled the ruler of another 
part, whose name was Ram, to submit to his supremacy. 

ibn Asir, the Shdmi, has a wonderful account of thecaptureofthisplaoe— 
Narsi— which, he says, is related by “the most trustworthy chroniclers.” Among 
other wonders, “ the city was,” ho asserts, “a day’s” journey in length”; that it 
took the whole army of 100,000 horso,” a night and a day to sack the bdzdr of the 
’atlidrs and jewellers ; that no other part of the city was molested ”; and that, “ in 
that hdzdr alone, such a vast amount of gold, silver, and jewels fell into the hands 
of the captors, that it was found impossible to compute it, and therefore the shares 
among the soldiery had to bo dealt out by measure ” ! 

It is strange, with his “ trustworthy chroniclers ” not named, that the only two 
ohroniolers who were contemporary with Sultdn Mas’fid, and were in the government 
employ, Abii-l-Fa^l-i-BaihaVi, who was his biographer, so to soy, and the Gardaiaf, 
should not mention anything of this wondrous place and its booty ; while Ibn Agir 
should have it at his fingers ends, who wrote more than a century and a half alter— 
about thirty years before the ** 'J^baWt-i-NWri ” was finished—and who was new 
in Hind or near it in his life. 
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inhabited by Sayyids, who were well treated^ and a Darot^ah was left 
to protect them from molestation. On the lOth, Amir Saliman Sh^h 
who with the families, etc^, was in the neighbourhood of Mdug, moved 
agaia nearer towards the city of Samanah, and remained there that 
night. On the llth he again moved and reached the banks of the 
Ghag-ghar ; and Amir Timur, who had set out from Tihwanah to punish 
the Jats, joined Amir Saliman Shah on the banks of that river near to 
Saminah.*®* Having halted there some days to rest the forces and 
arrange matters, Amir Timtir again moved on the 15th, and reached the 
vicinity of the bridge of Kopilah [or Qopilah— over the Ghag-ghar 
as it then flowed. There, the Amirs who had been despatched from 
the grassy plain — the JaUgdh — of Ddrin*^® at Kabul on particular 
services [which, unfortunately, are not mentioned], who had reduced all 
the places met with on their way, this day effected a junction with the 
rest of the army. The march was resumed on the 16th ; the bridge 
crossed j and, in a verdant plain beyond it, a great camp jvas pitched. 
The troops despatched from tlife banks of tlie Bicih by way of Debal-pur, 
here likewise rejoined. On the 17th the whole army moved from the 
camp near the bridge of Kopilah, and marching a distance of five Jeuroh^ 
reached the bridge of Bakran or Bagran [ ] over the river Sursuti. 

On the 19th of the month the anny marched from thence and reached 
the karyah of Kaithal, which is distant from Samdnah seventeen Jeuroh, 
which is equal to five standard and two mtV* Hero the army 
of Amir Timur was marshalled in order of battle preparatory to advanc- 
ing upon Dihli ; and here I shall leave him, after merely giving what 
the historian of his campaign afterwards says, and in his own exact 
words, respecting the different rivers of the territory now known (cor- 
rectly) as “ the territory of the Pan j -ah.” 

He says : “ The river flowing through the city of Nagar [Sri-Nagar, 
which he writes with they call Ab-i-Dandanah, and Ab-i- 

Jamad. Above Multan it unites with tlie^Qbin-ao, and both having 
passed Multan, unite with the Rawah, which passes on the other side of 
that place, and approach each other. After that, the Ab-i-Biah reaches 
them, and all these, near to I/chohh, unite with the Ab-i-Sind, and the 
whole are then known as Ab-i-Sind, which, on the skirt of the territory 
of Tatah [Thathah], unites with the 'ummdn or ocean.” 

According to the tradition current among the people of this part, 
at the time of my Survey record, Amir Timfir is said to have crossed 

MS That river ran under its walls up to the close of the last century* 

M8 See my Notes oh nistXh,” page 689, and compare Elliot here. In 
the latter’s work the Ghag-ghar is always turned into “ Khagar,** 

Mt I ahall refer to the fact noticed here, farther on. 
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the that is the Bihat or Jihlam^^^ and the united, two 

huToJi south of the Kashah of Neko-kdri, now shortened to Ko-kdrl,*®® near 
where the hamlet known as Jaso ke stood, but which has now disap* 
peared. The ferry over it, which appears now to have been abandoned, 
was known as the Jaso ke Pafan ; and there was another at Neko-kdri 
above, likewise, called the Neko-kari or Ko-kari Patan, the routes from 
which ferries led by Shor Kot to Tulanbah. The crossing place was, 
certainly, not far off, but it was nearer four huroh than two south of 
Neko-kdii. 

Til us we find from the foregoing, that, at the time of Amir Timor’s 
invasion of Hind, the Jihlam and Qhin-ab united not far from vShor, or 
Shor'Kot, which is an ancient site, and was inhabited by Langah JatSr 
It whs, in the time of Akbar Bad^ah, a considerable town, tho« chief 
placo of the mahdll of that name, and whore tlie Daroghah was located. 
It had been in ancient times a large and important walled-town, but it 
has been in a state of desolation for a long period of time. When I last 
saw it in 1850, the mound on which the old place stood, was covered 
with extensive ruins, and surrounded with the remains of a wall of burnt 
bincksj audit was of sufficient elevation to bo prominently seen for 
several miles round about. I believe it to bo the site of the very fortress 
near, or in the fork between the confluence of the two rivers, more 
particularly since there is no trace of any other old fortress in the 
neighbourhood near where the confluence of the two rivers anciently 
took place. Shor, I may mention, means ‘ noise,’ ‘ tumult,’ ‘ agitation ’ 
or * commotion of water,’ etc., but that is a Persian or Tajgik word, and 
we might expect to find it called by a Hindi namo,*'*^ I merely mention 
the coincidence. 

265 Both the historian, it must bo remembored, and Amir Timur, himself, al* 
ways call the Wihat or Bihat or Jihlam riyor, the Jnmad, 

266 This Kafhah, which appears in our maps oa ** Nee Kokaruhf** md “Neeko* 
hardh-t* no two maps being alike, at the time of the Survey referred to above, was 
peopled by Sayyids ; and in a grove of trees, a little to the sonth-east thereof, is the 
grave of the Sayyid, *Abd-ullah-i-Jahanfan, of the ITchchh family of BulAfirA 
Sayyids, apparently ; and ho is held in such veneration that they would not even use 
the dead wood of the trees for fire-wood. The defunct was a man of snoh great 
neko-hdH — that is, benevolence and goodness— that the place was named, after him, 
the kafbah of the Neko-kari, but which, through constant use became shorteued to 
Eo-k&ri. 

267 Unless, as is not improbable, the fact of these parts having been nnder 
Muhammadan rulers, who used-tho Tajzik language, oortainly for four centuries 
before the appearance of Amir Tfmdr in this neighbourhood, if not from the ooou- 
pation of Multdn by the ’Arabs, seven centuries before his time, was the cause of 
the Hindi name (ifut ever had one : the additional Kof’ is comparatively modern) 
being disoontinued. One of the descendants of the ’Arab tribe of T^iamini was still 
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The old bed of the or rather the most prominent, and 

probably most recent, of its former ohannels, can atill be distinctly 
traced within three miles of ghor*Kot on the east and south to this day. 
At the period in question, and for sometime after, Shor-Kot was in the 
Qbin«^hath Do-&bah,>^3 shown from the movements of the Mughal 
raiders, who yearly entered these parts up tn the year 834 H. (1430-31 
A. D.)*; but, subsequently, on the (^in-ab inclining farther towards the 
west, like the other throe rivers east of it continued to do, it was shut 
out of that do-dhah and transferred to the llaohin-ab Do-abah, in which 
it still continues, and lies some six miles east of the left or east bank of 
the united Qhin-ilb and Bihat or Jihlam. These two rivers, at the time 
of Amir Timor's invasion, had, for some time, separated from the Bawf 
and Qiab,^^^ and flowed on the west side of Multan, while the two letter 
still passed on the east as heretofore. More respecting them, and tho 
great flood which devastated the whole northern Panj-ab territory, be- 
tween the Qbin-ab and the Sutlaj, anterior to the arrival of Timur in 
these parts, and the probable -changes caused thereby, will be found in 
the account of the rivers farther on. 

Then as to the rivers farther east, let us take into consideratiou 
that Amir Timdr’s forces, including followers, could not have been less 
than 80,000 or 100,000 persons, and as many horses ; and, that while 
he crossed from Ajdddban to Bhafnir with 10,000, the more numerous 
portion, with the followers, baggage, and heavy materials of the army, 
crossed direct from Debal-pdr to Mung Ala, and all re-assembled on the 
banks of the Ghag-ghar near Samanah. In doing this they must have 
crossed the beds of all the rivers but one tributary to the Hakra or 
Wahindab, including the old channels of the Sutlaj, whether they 
contained water or were dry ; and it is strange, that, although Amir 
Timdr must also have crossed the channel of the Sutlaj, whether it 

in possesBion of territory on the Bihat or Jihlam and the when Amir Timur 

crossed the Indtis. See note 246, page 270, and a nete farther on. 

There ia an old saying, that, “ ghor is notorious for tumults, as Ohandani-ot 
is for the quarrelsome proclivities of its inhabitants.” 

Gunniugbam, in his ** Ancient Geography of India,” identifies” Shor Kot as 
“one of the towns of the Malli” and with ” the town of Po-io-/a visited by Hwen 
Thsang and supposes the tradition ourrent in the neighbourhood of its destruction 
by ” some king from the westward about 1300 years ago,” to be the ” White Huns.” 
We need not go quite so far back, and may leave the ” White Hans” and ”Hwen 
Thsang” for what they are worth. 

Like the names of towns and villages, this do-abah appears in our maps 
under the iuoorrect names of ** Jech Do<ib** and *‘Joch Dooab,” and, certainly with- 
out the meaning of the word being understood, or how written in the original. |9ee 
note 277, page 296. 

. See page 291 and note 265* 
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contained water or not, between Ajuddban and Khali? Kotlab, the 
Ghag-ghar is the only river mentioned by name between the Biali and 
Sumanab. At the same time, although a ^iil or w^aste tract is men- 
tioned between lOiali? Kotlah and Bbatnir, there is no mention of other 
chuhi neither is there the least allusion to any scarcity of water, 
and of which such large bodies of "troops and animals must havo' 
I'cquired a considerable quantity. I have estimated the number of 
Amir Timur’s forces at a low figure, and have reason to suppose that 
they weio much more numerous ; for it cannot be supposed that he 
would have invaded Hindustan, intent on reaching Dihli, at the head 
of a smaller number. In recent times, say in tlie last century, it would 
hav£^been a dangerous experiment, if not an impossible matter, to 
take such a numerous army in two bodies by these routes.^^^ While 
there is no mention on the part of the historian that the beds of 
these livers were passed, or that any rivers had dried up, or wero 
running, at the time — a matter much to he regretted — hut as no scarcity 
is mentioned, and the halting places were merely'” tlie ordinary ones, 
and not specially chosen, wo must conclude that there was water in 
the beds of some of these rivers (including tlio Hakra), but not suffi- 
ciently deep as to require remark in crossing them. 

Let us now see what the A’in-i-Akhari says respecting the Ab-i- 
Sind and other rivers, and the Do-abahs and Subahs of the Panj-ab 
territory and parts adjoining it on the east, after which I will give some 
extracts from the Survey made of these parts about a century since, to 
which I have before alluded. 

“ The Suhah of Labor,” ho says, “ extends from the Sutlaj [not the 
Ghfirah or Ilarihari, but higher up : above the present junction of the Biah 
and Sutlaj] to the Ab-i-Sind, a distance of one Imiulred and eighty Icuroh 
in length, and from Bhimbar to Chaukhandi, ^ dependency of Sat Garb, 

S7l The Sayyid, 'Ahd-nllah ^ah, who, with only a small following, when ho 
was dospatohed to Kabul in 178d>8L by Governor Hastings, found the route from 
Bikanir by Phdgal and Moj Garh to U'cKchh, BulHcieutly difficult. Ho lost a son, 
and a number of his people, between Bikanir and The TIon’ble Monntstuart 

Elphiustone also passed by the same halting places on his way to Kdbul, but he went 
to Bahawal-pur from Moj Gafli. 

I Jiopo shortly to give the Sayyid, Ghuldm Muhammad’s account of his father^ 
mission and his own to Kabnl in his own words. See note 249, page 282. 

878 Qjiaukhan(][i was a mnij^dll of the Rachin-ab Do-dbah of the Mnltdn sarlcdr of 
the Mnltdn and belonged to the Khar’l Ja^s. It is now an insignificant place, 
and at this time is in the Bari Do>dbah, showing how places have been changed from 
one do-dbah to another, fourteen miles E. E. of the town of Xlnrappah, and about 
a mile from the south or left bank of one of the old channels of the Rawi, three miles 
and a half from the high bank further sonth-cust. It appears in the maps as 
Chowkuiidee.” Sath Gaph, under the name of Sutgnrrah,” and ** Shutgnrrab,” 
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eighfcy-six Jeuroh in breadth. Six risers run through all coming frdm 
the Koh-i-SiamdU. 1 . Ste^Zaj, the old name of which ie Shutlaj [but 
jdiw in the printed text. See note 205, page 259], the spring-bead being 
at K&hldr* Lddhidnah, Rd-pa^, and Maohhf Wdirah are on its banks* 
At the Quizar or ferry of Loh [ ^ ]*?* it unites with the Biah, 2. B^dh^ 
the old name of which is Hipashar [ lAlw ], rises at Biah Kund, near the 
Koh4-Galu [j^]. Sultan-pur is near this great river. [Tt now lies 
eight miles west of it, and three miles north of Loh or Loh-Wal], 8 . 
Bdwt, the old name of which is frawati [ ]. It issues from the 

Koh i-Bhadral or and the Dar-ul-Miilk of Labor is on its 

banks. 4. Chin-dh^ the old name is Chandar-Bhag4 [ ]. Two 

rivers rise on the slopes of the Koh-i-Khatwar [in some, Khisht?yar], 
one the Ohandar, the other the Bliaga, and having united near Khatwar, 
the names become changed to Qiandar-Bliaga. It [the united rivers] 
passes by Bahlul-pdr, Siidharah, and Hazarah.^74 5 . Bihat [^t?]* 
old name of which is Bidasta [ ILoOj]. Its source is a haitz or small 
lake iti the parganah of Wir in Kash-mir. It flows through Sri-Nagar, 
and Bhirah *75 is situated on its bank. 6 . Sind. This river is said to 
rise between Kash-mir and Kaahghar, some say in Khita. It passes by 
the confines of Suwad [or Suwat], Atak Bandras, and Qhau-parah to the 
BaluchiBtan.»76 


is about thirty miles north-east of Ohaukhandi, and between two and three miles 
from the south of left bank of the Bawi, near which Cbaukhandi lies, and thirteen 
miles to the eastward of Fath-pur Ghngherah, Fattelipoor Googaira/* of tlio maps. 
Hereabouts, the valley of the Uawi is some thirty* four miles broad, cut 11 p with 
several channels, showing tho great changes the river has made at different periods. 
Khat-piir. the chief place of a mahdll^ mentioned in tho Mnghal raids, and the place, 
whore, at one period, the Rawi used to bo forded, was tho northernmost part of the 
Multdn fubaht and is repeatedly mentioned in history, but that seems to have dis 
appeared. 

Sath Garh is the place to which Mr. M. L. Dames’s (Seethe JoumaV* for 
1881) ** mighty Chakar Kind,” a petty Bal6^ chief, retired, when ho had to leave 
the Baldcli country. He did not “/owwd” any *^Ungdom with its capital Sevi 
{8{h{)** and did not *Ucage war ivith Jttuman Chughutta** as Humayun Badshtih 
has been styled by him. More respecting 01i»har, the Rind, will be found farther 
on. See also my “ Notes on Afghanistan,” etc. page 347. 

*73 See ante page 278 and note 244. ^ 

*74 Or Takht-i-Hazarah on the west bank of the Ob*m-ao, 8i miles N. N. W. of 
JaUl-pdr, and 34 miles below Rdm-Nagar, in the Ohin-hath do-dbah of Ldhor fAhaht 
with a fort of burnt brick, belonging thou to the Khokhars. 

*15 Also written Bhihrah ( ) in some copies of the A'in. This is tjie 
fortress of tho Tammimi, ghihdb-nd-Dxn, Mubdrak ghdh, which Amir Timur captnred, 
but he calls it Bdhrab, as docs his descendant, Bdbar, who took possession of it before 
he succeeded in his dosigns upon Hindustan. See note 246, page 279. 

*75 The present nge may be called the ” Age of Gazetteers,” but, unfortunately, 
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The Bad^ah named the part between the Sutlaj and the B(ah, 
Bist-Jdlandhar ; that between the Biah and the Bawi, the Bin [not 
between the Harihari, Ndrni, or Ghdrd^ and the Biwi, it will be observed. 
This is hnportant, because, oven now it is considered to extend from the 
dried up Biah to the Bawi] ; that between the Rawi and Qiin-ab, 
Racbin-do or Rachin-ab ; that between the Qhin-ab and Bihat, Qljiin- 


many of them contain much arrant nonsenso, old statements ro'dished up, and the 
stories of Dow and Briggs renovated. There is a compilation issued from the ** Iti" 
telligouce Branch of the Quarter- Master Gouerars Department ** in India, called' 
the “ Ps'sHfM Gazetteer,” which is called Part III of a " confidential ’* Gazetteer of 
Afghanistan, **J,ntended for Political and Military reference.^* 

'''PMfn" means * anterior/ * antique/ and also * G<e n/fernoow,* but the tract of 
country which the compilation in question is intended to givo information upon 
chiefly, is that part of the southern Afghanistan called Pu^ang (which 'Arab writers 
called Pushanj, according to their system of writing old Tajeik words), through 
which part wo arc carrying a Railway (a good part of which, from a recent lieport ** 
has boon found useless), and call it iu public documents Balochistan/* bocause it is 
ill tho Afghiiuistan. 

I will give a specimen of the historical information contained in this ” Antique ” 
or ** Afternoon” Gazetteer, suggested by the above statement of Abfl-i-Fazl. It 
says : — “ The Baluch triben to the west [the Baluchistan is referred to], beiny the in- 
luihitants best known to Nadir Shdhi that monarch bestowed their name on the country ^ 
which properly should be styled Brdh'&istdni if supremacy and numbers are of any 
weight/* X venture to say that there is no authority for stating that Nadir Shah 
gave name to the Baluchistan, which was known by that name ceutnries before his 
time. 

It will bo seen from what Abu-1-Fa?l states, that it was the well known name of 
their coniitiy, ages before Nsdir full's time, and also before tho Brdhuis were known 
to history. Of course, it is not bo bo supposed that tho above was intended to mis- 
lead, but it is misleading nevertheless. It is the outcome of persons writing on 
subjects respecting wliicU the^ have no special knowledge, and copying the incorrect 
statements of others, upon which they have to depend. 

The compiler of tho ” Peshia ” Gazetteer, however, is not the only one : there 
is a “pamphlet” — written for ^sonio political purpose apparently, entitled “Onr 
Western Frontier,” London, 1887 —containing much after tho same fashion, by Mr. 
C F. Biddulph, of the Bombay Uncovonaiitcd Service. At page 8 he assnres ns 
that “tiie terms Afghanistan and BeloochistaUy are arbitrary and fictitions ;** that 
“they are terms we have adopted from motives of convc^iieTtce;** that “the region 
called by us Baloochistan (p. 13),” is a “ term invented by us (p. 15} and that, the 
term Afghanistan is one of European invention (p 10).” 

It is very evident that tho writer is unacquainted with Abd-l-Fa?.l, much less 
with older writers by five or six centuries. When a person sets himself up as a 
teacher of others respecting the geography, history, and ethnography of a country, 
he ought, at least, to know something of its past history. Tho author of the 
pamphlet in qaestiqu will find considerable information on this head from the Mu- 
bammadan*writera in the Fifth Section of my “ Notes on Afghanistan and fart 
out BAl4gHI$TAN.” 
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bath and that between the Bihat and the Sind, Sind-Sagar.*?® The 

distance from the Sutlaj to the Bfah is hfty kuroh; from the Bidh to 
the Rdwi, seventeen ; from the Rawi to tlie Qhin-ab, thirty ; from the 
Qhin-ab to the Bihat, twenty ; and from the Bihat to the Sind, sixty- 
eight kuroh.** 

** The Multan Stihahy'* ho says, “ before the territory of 
[that is middle and lower Sind — Siw-ishin or Wioholo, and Thathah or 
Lar, making live Sarkdrs'] was included, extended from Firtiz-pdr to 
Siw-istdn [that is, their boundaries : not to those particular places], a 
distance of four hundred and three Jcurohy and adjoins the Sarkdr of 
Sahrind ointhe east ; Shor on the north; the Subah of Ajnair on the 
south Kich and Mukran on the vvest.^^^ ^ 

The Bihat unites witli the Qhin-db near the parganah of S]ior,*^l 
then running for a distance of twenty-seven kiirohy near Ztifar-pur,^^2 
they unite with the Rawi, and all three become one river. Sixty kuroh 
lower down, near irohchh, they enter the Sind. For about twelve kuroh 
above, to near Firuz-pur, the Biah and Siithij unite, and after that lose 
their names, and are styled Harihari [ Dand [ Iwj and 

Nurni [ ]. Near Multan, having united with the other four 

[rivers], tuey flow together.*®^ Every river that enters the Sind [river] 
acquires the name Sind.’' 

S77 Cnnninghain, in his “Ancient Geography of India,” page 154, says : “The 
names of the DoAbs [Do-abahs?] were invented by Akbar, by combining the names 
of the including rivers. Thus, ChaJ is an abbreviation *bf ChenAb and Jhelain 5 
Mii'hna of HAvi and GhonAb j and B<\ri of BiAs [there is no river so called except by 
Europeans] and Uavi.” What Akbar Badshah called them may be seen from Abii-l- 
Fazl’s statement above. There is no such do-dbah as “ Chaj” This is a mere 
mistake for Gliin-hath. This name is obtained, as montioned in the Survey 1 have 
before alluded to, from ‘cdi’ and * n,* tho first two consonants in Oh,in-ab, and ‘h,’ 
and ‘ t,* the two last consonants of Wihat or Bihat (also called the Jhilam) — Oliin* 
hat, to which compound word a final ‘ h* is sometimes added, making it Qh.in-hath, 
as above described. The name Bist-Jhatandar is obfiiinod in tho same manner from 
‘b* and ‘1* of Biah, and ‘s* and ‘t' of Sutlaj. In Blochmann’s printed text of 
the A’in-i-Akbari, the * s ' has been left out. 

&73 Abu-l*Faz1 gives his master rather more credit here than he is entitled to. 
Sind-SAgar is as old as tho time of Ibn Khurdad-bih and the Mas’udi. See page 210. 

*79 See note 239, page 274. 

*30 After Tkathah and its dependencies were included therein. See A'in, 

*3L Shor, at present, is some twenty-five miles below the place of junction. See 
page 291 , and note 267, and also a note on this subject farther on. 

*3* This place is not now known. The junction must have been a few miles 
lower down than the present place of meeting. 

S83 Also written Hariari [ ]• 

Wt Or pandah as it is sometimes written. See also note 240, page 276. 

*35 1 have given his words literally hero. See note 239, page 274, and note 264, 
page 285. 
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It will bo noticed that Abd-l-Fazl mentions, that, after this junc- 
tion of the Biah and Sutlaj, the newly united river is known by these 
three different names above-mentioned, and that they unite for twelve 
kuroh only. He says not one word such as can be construed, by the 
greatest stretch of the imagination, into three rivers, much less four. It 
will also be observed here that he mentions in rotation where the other 
four rivers unite, but that he leaves out the name of the place of junc- 
tion of the Harihari, Pand, or Ndrm (he never uses the name Gharah 
here, it will be remarked) with the others, merely mentioning the fact of 
its uniting with them.*"*® It seems strange that he should have omitted 
to name the place of junction in this case, because Multan is a little over 
sev'*nty-one miles, as the crow flies, above l/ohchh. 

“ At Thathah,” he continues, “ the Sind is called Mihran,*®'*' ahd all 
six rivers, in one stream [sic in text] pass under [the walls of] Bakhar, 
one portion north, and the other south of the fort. The Sind river every 
few years goes from south to north, and causes great ruin, consequently, 
the dwellings are constructed of sticks and rushes.”^* 

8% See note 250, page 282, 

8*^7 It is 80 called, by hia own account, much higher up than Thathah j and at 
the period in question, H'ven^ not six rivers, flowed past Bakhar. 

883 Seo pngo 217, note 161. 
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Set Mahei — By W. Holy. 

Introduciion 

The following notes originally foriueil a report on the excavations 
and explorations condueted by me at Sot Mahet during the cold weather 
of lS81i-85, under the orders of the Local Government, at whose dis- 
posal the Maharani of Balrampur had placed Rs. 5,000 for the purpose. 
Work did not commence until tho 15th December ISSl. Operations of. 
excavation continued up to about tho middle of May 1885. Unfortu- 
nately more than one- third of the money at my disposal had to bo 
expended upon catting the douse jungle which covered the site. 

Once the jungle had been cut I hxod on certain prominent features 
and laid out lines which the labourers, who were distributed into 
gangs, were reijuirod to follow under the supervision of gangmen. The 
result waa that I have boon able in the case of Mahet to la^ out sopjie 
of the general outlines of tho city, the gates and the main street of Jjhe 
eastern part, and I think I have determined what the chief mounds in 
that quarter represent I have also found some buildings, both Jain 
vand Hindu, in the western ipiarter, and have opened up the mound of 
Sbmn&th. Outside the city, 1 have shown what Baghela B^ri and 
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Sandh Bin are. I have also explored the smaller mound near Ora Jh&r, 
called Panahiya Jl;iir, and have shown what it was. The large mound 
of Ora Jh&r I have left practically untouched. I have examined the 
buildings outside the Imliya Darwaza, the western gate, and found a 
large number of seals and other remains there, but the uses of the 
buildings are still problematical, and we can only surmise that they 
formed an apron to the fortified gate. 

As, to Set, erroneously spelt by previous writers Sahet, I explored 
it more fully, and I would refer to the full details and plans which 
I give. Here I need only say that my explorations at the octagonal 
well show beyond doubt that the lowest present level of the surface of 
the Jetavana site is at least thirteen feet above the original garden- 
surface. This fact will of itself show how vast an nndertaking the 
exploration of this venerated ruin is. I regret now that I did not con- 
fine myself to this alouo. 

l!he maps and plans which I have prepared are numbered and are 
as follows,: — 

1. General map of Sot Mahet. 

2. Map showing location of Ora Jhai* and Panahiya Jbar With 
reference to the city. 

3. Map showing outline of both Ora Jliar and Panahiya Jhar irre- 
spective of relative location. 

4. Plan of the, old Buddhist building in the mound near Kandh 
Bari with the later Hindu shrine crowning it. 

5. Plan of Set, showing all buildings oponod up and trenches cut 
by me. 

6. Plan of building No. 1 in Sot. 

7. Flan of Gandha Kuti. 

8. Plan of Kosambha Kuti. 

9. Plan of buildings Nos. 17, 18, 19 in Sot. 

10. Plan of buildings Nos. 21, 22, 23, apd 24 in Sot. 

. 11. Plan showing tho so-called octagonal well, and Iho pillar and 
stupas near it. 

12. Sariputta’s stupa. 

13. Plan of Mahet South, showing Broad Street and part of the 
line of shops. 

14. Plan of Mahet East; showing Saiyad Miran’s Dargah, the 
Pakka Kuti, the Kachcha Kuti, and Angulimala Stupa. 

15. Plan of Pakka Kuti. 

16. Plan of Kachcha Kuti. 

17. Plan of Mahet West. 

IB Plan of Somnath. 
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39. Plans of two Jain temples. 

20. Plan of the Hindu temple. 

The text falls naturally under five heads ; 

1. An historical sketch, a compilation of whatever data we have 
to go upon, whether history or legend. It will be found to contain 
something readable, if not very valuable, in the passages referring to * 
Saiyad Sdlar’s invasion and the translation of the popular ballad relat- 
ing to the episode at Bahraich, containing references to Set-Mahot. 

2. A general review of places outside Set and Mahet and an ex- 
planation of the General Map. 

3. An account of the explorations at Sot. 

4. An account of those at Mahet. 

*5. A stone inscription from Set. 

Part I. 

General Historical Note. 

• 

The ruins of Sot Mahet stand on the west bank of the Rapti, 
where that river crosses the boundary between the modern districts of 
Bahraich and Gonda in the province of Oudh, ' Local tradition connects 
with it Suhel Deo, one of the opponents of Saiyad Salar, and this would 
bring it into touch with one of the earliest episodes of Moslem invasion 
and aggression during the period of Muhammadan, supremacy, but the 
place has, as far as wo know, played no part in later history, Tet it had 
associations, political and religious, for Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist more 
than a thousand years before the founder of the Muhammadan faith was 
bom. Over the history of this long period of religious, social, and poli- 
tical revolutions a vail is spread, lifted at but a few and long intervals, 
when we see the city the centre of political life and religious movement. 
At other times we seem to penetrate the vail, but not until we have a 
broader and more intimate knowledge of Sanscrit and Pali literature, 
and of the peoples lying north of Oudh, shall we be able to fill in the 
outlines of its histoiy. 

Before stating anything as to the result of recent explorations, I 
have thought it both advisable and regular, to bring together in a con- 
nected form all that I have been able to gather of historical fact, and 
perhaps of legend, as a basis of operation. This will show both the data 
we have to guide and the matter wo have to illustrate. 

The name Set Mahet has been, as it seems to me, erroneously, 
^supposed to be a rhyming word formed according to common usage, on 
the analogy 3f * ulta-pulta ’ and similar words. The Set alone is then 
taken to be corruption of Sawatthi. Some people finding the word 
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‘ Mb-met * meaning * topsy turvy/ and seeing its resemblanoe to Set 
Mahet, have supposed that the place as a groat rain has been so called 
in allusion to its upheaval, which tradition says occurred on Suhel Deo*s 
fall, fhe people on the spot toll the story and the curious fact exists 
that they call the Jetavana monnd Sot. ■ The settlement map first 
prepared after the annexation calls it Sot, and the patwaris of the 
neighbourhood preserve the name. This is of vast importance, for the 
name Sat Mahot, which is the correct spelling as I have ascertained, is 
wholly different from the word * sent-ment * which is suggested as its 
derivation, and the name would obviously have been not Set Mabet, or 
Sahet Mahet, but Sot Met if this derivation were correct. The name 
Sahet Mahet hitherto applied by those who follow General Cunningham 
must be discarded. It seems to me that Sot is a corruption of Sawatthi 
and that it probably came to be applied eventually by visitors to the 
Jetavana, as it was the chief attraction after the decline of the city, 
which, though larger, was but a decayed ruin, and was less attractive to 
the pilgrim. The city was then probably^ known as Sawatthi Mahati, 
the larger Srawasti, and this, having been curtailed locally to Mahati, 
became corrupted to Mahet. 

Tho name which the*city bears in Saiisciit, Sravasti, is said to have 
been given to the city by its legendary founder, Saravasta, who is re- 
presented to have been a king of the Solar dynasty : but this may be 
set aside for the more obvious derivation, tho * pleasant city * or * city 
sacred to Sri* [Sraya Vasti], implied in its fame as ‘the city of tho 
seven precious things’ and thus sacred to the goddess of wealth and 
plenty. A remarkable passage occurs in the ‘ Romantic History of 
Buddha * [Beal, p. 11], where Buddha is consulted prior to his concep- 
tion as to the place where he would elect to bo born, Savatthi is pro- 
posed, the capital of tho kings of Kosala. Buddha declines the sugges- 
tion, saying : ‘ The kings of Kosala have descended from Matangas 
[probably we should read Malangas] “ both on the mother’s and father’s 
“ side, of impure birth ; and in former days they were of small repute, 
“ without any personal courage or nobleness of heart : the country com- 
“ paratively pool* : although there are the seven precious things there, yet 
“ they are in no abundance. Therefore I cannot bo born there.” 

It is, 1 think, equally fallacious to attempt to establish a connection 
between tho name of the city and the name of the river. The Pali 
name of the Rapti is Aciravati, which still survives in the softened form 
of Ahiravati, which the river bears in its course through the hills, a 
name which reappears as Irrawaddy in Burmah. The Sanscrit form of 
the name is Airavati. Thus the Sanscrit words Sravasti and Airavati 
stand corresponding to the Pali Savatthi and Aciravati, andjt is not easy 
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to see how in either case the name of the city could have been derived 
from that of the river. The connection of any of these with Savitar 
the sun-god is equally uuobvious. I have only to add that Fa Hian 
calls the city Shewei while Hwen Thsang calls it Shylofasiti. 

It has been supposed that the city mentioned by Ptolemy under the 
name of Sapolis is Sravasti. The suggestion has arisen probably by 
taking the Pali Sa and joining it to the Greek — polis (city) as a sub- 
stitute for — vasti — vastu — vatthi. However neat this conception may 
be, I think we must discard it. Ptolemy mentions four cities : Boraita 
(v. 1. Boraila), S.'ipolis, Eorta and llappha, lying west of the river 
Sat'abos. We know that Sarabos is the Sarayu or Ghagra which appears 
in Pali as Sarabhu. It seems that Ptolemy received the Pali form and 
wrote Sarabos as the Greek equivalent, but the position of the four cities 
with reference to the river forbids oiir taking Sapolis as a rendering of 
Savatthi. The four cities must, I think, be looked for in the Ganges— 
Ghagra Duab. 

The earliest data which we have c(;*nnocted by tradition with Sra- 
vasti are derived, according to some, from the ])oetical accounts of tho 
Aswamedha of Yudishtliir given in the Maliabharata and the Jaimini 
Bharata or Jaimini Aswamedha. Unfortunately I have not , a copy of 
tho former at hand, but I have consulted what purports to be a Hindi 
rendering of the latter. To it therefore I confine myself, and I must 
correct a mistake into which General Cunningham and Mr. Benott have 
fallen when they accepted a lame tradition and gave a line of Ganda 
or Gonda rajas : 

A. D. 900. 1. Maynra-dhwaja or Mora-dhwaja. 

925. 2. Hansa-dhwaja. 

950. 3. Makara-dhwaja. 

975, 4. Sudlianwcvdliwaja. 

1000. 5. Suhil-dal-dhwaja (contemporary of Mahmud). 

The Jaimini Bharata mentions several kings and their kingdoms 
into which the famous steed Shyarakaran found his way. Among 
others he came to the country of Raja Hansa-dhwaj whose capital was, 
as given in the Jaimini Bharata, Champakapuri. Local tradition has 
ti*ansformed the name to Chandrikapuri. Arjun was commanding the 
force which followed the horse. Hansa-dhwaj was for submitting to a 
peace, but he was overruled by bis queen, who said Krishna would come 
and a view of the divine being be vouchsafed in the battle. The king 
had two sons, Surath and Sudhanya, who both perished in the fight, but 
the latter left his wife pregnant and she bore a son, Bibek, who conti- 
nued the royal linp. The contest was in truth unequal from the first, as 
might be expected when Arjun was aided by Krishna. The king’s army 
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fled and he ordered his ministers, Sankb and L^khit, to prepare caul- 
drons of boiling oil and to thrt^w into them all who turned from battle. 
Sudlianja had gone to take leave of his'mother and wife, and the latter 
detaitfed him in love. He was late in joining his father, who ordered 
him to be thrown into a cauldron of oil, but he came out of the seething 
fluid unscathed, entered the fray and perished'. I think we cannot 
accept the identification of Champakapuri with Set Mahct, as the capital 
of Kosala in the days of Tudishthir and the Mahabharata. The capital 
of Hansadhwaj was probably Ilhagalpur in Bengal. 

Sravasti emerges into full light in Buddha’s lifetime about 500 
B. 0. We then find Prasonajit, son of Araucmi Brahmadatta, ruling 
here as king of Kosala. lie was probably of about the same ago as Bud- 
dha. He was twice married. His first wife was Varshika, a Ksh&triya 
princess, by whom he had a son named Jeta. His second marriage was 
probably a mesalliance. The woman whom he married Mallika, was not 
a Kshatriya. By her the king had a son Virudhaka who succeeded him. 
She was also probably mother, of Seger Sandalitii, a son of Praseuajit, 
who is said to have been elected ruler of Tibet and to have been the first 
king of that country. 

, The marriage of Prasenajit and Mallika was an event of mneh 
importance and, being the origin of one of the most important events in 
Buddha’s life, must bo noticed hero. The Sakya Mahan aman of Kapi- 
lavastu was Buddha’s paternal uncle and of course a Kshatriya, He 
brought Chandra, the orphan daughter of a Brahman steward, to live 
in his house and help his aged wife. She is said to have been in the 
habit of weaving pretty garlands of flowers and so Mahaniiman called 
her Mallika, the ‘ wreath-girl.’ I think it not unlikely that the name 
betrays a connection with the Mallas, and that the story about the 
garlands is merely a fahula e nomine. Anyhow, one day Prasenajit came 
to Kapilavastu during a hunting excursion, saw her in Mahanamdn’s 
garden, fell in love with her and eventually married her. The fruit 
of this union was Virudhaka. At the same* time Prase najit’s purohita 
was presented with a son, Ambharisha, who became a close friend of the 
young prince. On one occasion, when the two youths were on a bunt- 
ing expedition together, they came to Kapilavastu, and entered the 
Sdkyas’ park. The offended Sakyas spoke of Virudhaka as the son 
of a slave, alluding to bis mother’s origin, a Brahman attendant in a 
Kshatriya household, and Virudhaka was so incensed that he vowed to 
exterminate the Sakyas after his father’s death. When Virudhaka 
ascended the throne, he organized an expedition against the Sdkyas of 
Kapilavastu, but Buddha went out of Sravasti and stopped his advancOi 
as will be explained hereafter. The threat was, however, executed 
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subsequently with too tervible qruSlty. I shall return to this narrative 
again. , ‘ * 

It cannot be inferred from the fact of a raid being- maHe by^ king 
of Sravasti on the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, Buddha^s native place, that 
the latter were independent of the king of Kosala. The Sakyas were, 
like the royal house of Sravasti, Kshatriyas, and their position was some- 
what that of a clan living in federated subordination to the greater 
power of the Kosala sovereigns. Suddhodana, Buddha’s father, though 
spoken of as a king, was probably not more than a powerful taluqdar of 
modern days, who happens to be not only a large landholder but also 
the head of a much -ramified brotherhood, 

It is highly improbable that Buddha visited Sravasti before he 
attained enlightenment. We may safely say that he did not. Ihiring 
Buddha’s early residence as a teacher at iliijagriha, Sudatta, a wealthy 
merchant of Sravasti, came on a visit to a householder of Raja-griha 
who gave a fea.st in Buddha’s honour. During his stay, Sudatta, who 
was already a man of exemplary humaifity and charity, known as * the 
feeder of the orphan and the widow’ (anathapindada), visited Buddha, 
and under his teaching became a lay follower. Sudatta then invited 
Buddha to camo to Sravasti, but Buddha demurred as there was not aT 
vihara at Sravasti. Sudatta offered to provide one and Buddha pro- 
mised to come when it had been provided. 

Sudatta returned to Sravasti and procured a site for the construc- 
tion of a vihara. King Prasenajit’.s oldest son, Jeta, had a garden or 
park, which Sudatta fixed upon and proposed to purchase, hut the 
])rinc0 declined to sell it unless enotigli gold coins wore paid to cover 
the ground required. Sudatta complied and had covered nearly all the 
ground when Jeta, stirred by the sacrifice which was being made, de- 
clared himself satLsGed and asked to bo allowed to retain the part wdiicb 
was left. On it be built a vestibule, which he presented to the Order, 
when Sudatta presented the, vihara which he had built ou the rest. 
When the ground had been procured, Sudatta, went again to Buddha 
and asked him to send one of his disciples to superintend the erec- 
tion of the vihara. Buddlia deputed S;iriputt.a who came to Sravasti 
and encountered much opposition from the members of other Orders, 
but be eventually converted them and they joined the Buddhist Sangba. 

Buddha came to Sravasti when the building was complete and spent 
the was of the third year of his ministry hero. He named the place by 
two names and gratified both donors : Jetavana after the prince and 
Andthapindaddrama after Sudatta. King Prasenajifc visited Buddha 
and heard a sermon which led to his conversion. His fifth was was passed 
by the Blessed One at the Jetavana, and out of the remaining forty 
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years of his life, the leiiteu seasons of about one hHf wefe. ipBiab 0 ,t 
Sravasti, either here or ill the Purvdrama. v ^ - 

YisakhfL, one of the sons of Prasenajit’s prime minister (Mrijg;a- 
dhara), was married to Visakha, the daughter of the banished minister 
of the preceding king, Aranemi Brahmadatta. This lady was highly 
celebrated for the good qualities of both her heart and mind. Her 
father-in-law called her ‘ mother * out of respect ; and she is known in 
Pali as Visikha Migaramata. Beal calls her * Visakha-matawi*. The 
king Prasenajit was nursed by her through a severe illness, and he called 
her his sister. She built a viliara for Buddha near Sravnsti lin it, if 
the words of the Pali texts be taken literally) and presented it to the 
Sangha. She stands out as a pious matron whose thoughtfulness extended 
to all followers of the Great Master, but who had a special care for the 
well-being and good name of the female disciples. 

It is not possible to accept as fact or as based on fact every tradi- 
tion or record of events said to be connected with Buddha and located 
at^Sravasti. Those lyhich are decidedly historical or semi-historical, 
as shown by the evidence in local names and the like, may be usefully 
put together here, and it will be well to endeavour to maintain some- 
thing of historical sequence. 

Foremost we must place the remarkable conversion of Angulimala. 
This was a robber of great notoriety, originally named Ahimsaka, who 
used to murder his victims and carry their fingers strung together by 
way of a garland round his neck. Hence he was popularly known as 
Finger-garland (Angulimala), This malignant scourge was subdued 
by the benign teaching of Buddha and became an Arhat. He is hold 
up as an illustration of the inevitable suffering which even a good man 
must endure in this life as the result of accumulated evil actions. An- 
gnli-mala lived in the monastery outside the city (probably the Jeta- 
vana) and when he went into the city to beg he was greeted with 
derision and made the butt of missiles. He returned on one occasion 
to Buddha covered with blood, his garments torn and his alras-bowl 
shattered. Buddha then delivered the discourse ou the inevitable cau- 
sality and consequences of evil doing. 

We have seen how Sariputta met with opposition from the rival 
schools at Sravasti, and it was not likely that the Great Teacher would 
pass unchallenged here. When he first appeared in the city, king 
Prasenajit asked him how he could arrogate enlightenment when other 
great doctors such as Puma Kasyapa did not. Later on, in Buddha’s 
sixteenth year of ministry, Prasenajit, who had embraced the Dharmma, 
arranged for a public controversy between Buddha and the rival doc- 
tors. The arena was laid out on a plot of ground between the Jetavanu 
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?wid '‘tKe„ ^Uy . j^JStttldb^ herfr met Pmma Kasyapa and probably also 
Gosdia MaHlclialiputta, Sanjaya, son of Vairati, Ajita Kosa-kambala, 
KarudfiS" Kd^yayana and even Nirgrantlia Jnataputta (Mahavira of the 
Jains). It is said that Btiddha’s opponents ded in dismay on beholding 
some magical exhibitions of his power. They left him victor. Parna’s 
end was mblarioholy. He was beating his retreat in shame and ho met 
a eunuch.’ It was his habit to go nakeil, and the eunneh chaffed him, 
asking him why he went about ‘ naked,* sliamoless like an ass, ignorant 
of the ‘ truth.’ Puma said he was in search of a pool to wash himself, 
and the eunuch ’pointed one out. Piirna tied a jar full of sand round 
his neck, leaped into the water, and was drowned. 

A greater interest attaches to two other names, those of Gosala 
Maukhaliputta and Nirgrantlia Jnataputta, because the latter was the 
founder of the Jain sect, and the Jain religion survived and prospered 
ill Sravasti long after liuddhism disappeared. Gosala had been a dis- 
ciple of Mahavira, but siibsequeutly posed as an independent teacher 
and rival of his early master. The ordy point to be noted here is that 
Gosjila lived in the pottery bazar of the potter’s wife Halahdla in Sra- 
vasti. Ho was thus established at this city as a centre for the propa- 
gation of his doctrines, and it is not to bo doubted that Mahavira also 
made Sravasti one of liis ctnitros. Indeed, as I am inclined to think, 
Srdvasti was not only the capital of a powerful kingdom when Buddha 
appeared, but it was also the homo of philosophical speculation, and 
Buddha found a number of schools of thought and systems of philosophy 
already established at Sravasti, when he proposed to visit it. It may 
have been from motives of worldly wisdom that he sought the erection 
of a vihara prior to his visit. It obviously gave distinction and impor- 
iance to his arrival and crusade against other teacliors to have a splen- 
did monastery ready for his reception. It is likely that the fact of the 
vihara being orocted ontsido the city .and the unwillingness of Jeta to 
part with the site, were owing to the opposition of the older schools, 
and Sariputta’s deputation to superintend the erection of the vihara 
was his commission as a pioneer to prepare the way for the entry of the 
new teacher with due circumstance. 

It is probable it was when Buddha met his opponents for the public 
controversy planned by Prasenajit, that the accusation was preferred 
against him by the woman Cliinschamana, whose story is told so graphi- 
cally by Pa Hian (vide infra). This was not the only attempt made to 
discredit Buddha by imputations of incontinence. Ho was also accused 
of murdering a woman of evil character, but the charge was proved to 
be false (vide infra). 

It wAs not only with the opposition of rival schools and the devices 

2 
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of calamay that Buddha had tQ,'&onten^. He had also iho maohina*" 
tions of a false follower to counteract, Dovadatta, his own oousiu, 
was among his professed followers aud desired to secure the successiou 
to the headship of the Sangha for liiinself, but Buddha had detonniued 
on another representative. Devadatta therefore tried to create a schism 
iu the fi'aternity ; he obtained a temporary mastery of Ajatasatru, the 
son of Bimbisarai king of Magadlia, and souglit to secure eminence 
through his aid. He failed. Then he aspired to be king of the Sdkyas, 
who entertained the notion of placing Yasodhara (Buddha’s wife) on 
the throne. He went to her one day on the terrace of the palace at 
Kapilavastu, and seizing her hand, entreated her to become his wife. 
She resented his proposal and flung him to the ground. lie then de- 
termined to destroy Buddha, who was at Sravasti. lie placed poison 
under his finger nails, approaciied Buddha, feigning to pay him homagey 
fell at his feet and tried to scratch his legs. Tlie attempt failed. 
Devadatta then entreated his cousin to forgive him. Tlio Great Teacher 
promised to do so, if he 0110%. more unreservedly professed his faith in 
him. This ho did, reciting the usual formula ‘ 1 take my refuge, etc./ 
but there was a lie on his lip aud he fell living into hell. The death 
of Devadatta occurred at Sravasti a few years before Buddlia died. 

bariputta, the great upostlo aud the arcliiiect of the Jelavaua 

monastery, died soon after Devadatta’s decease. Ho died at Nalamla, 

where he was cremated, and the disciples brought Ins ashes, alms-bowl, 
and cloak to Rajagriha, and laid them before Buddha, who took them 
otS to Sravasti. Sudatta then procured the ashes from tlio Master aud 
built a stupa over them. It was not long after this that Virudhaka 
deposed his father aud usurped tho throne of Kosala. Ho had long 

cheri.sliod scliemes for this end, but had been deterred by tho prime 

minister. One day, however, when that oflicial was driving out iu a 
chariot with Prasenajit, tho latter suddenly conceived a desire to visit 
Buddha, who was staying in a Sakya town .called .Metsurudi. Thither 
tliey drove. The king handed his insignia to tlie minister and wont 
in to Buddha. Tho minister, who had been left outside, drove off in the 
chariot to Sravasti and crowned Virudhaka. Mallika and Varshika 
now left Sravasti and went in search of their royal husband, whom they 
met on his return from Buddha, and they told him what had occurred. 
Prasenajit sent Mallika back to Sravasti to her son, bidding her reign* 
with him, while ho and Vavsliika wont to Rajagriha. Here tho deposed 
king died, and Ajatasatru paid royal honours to his remains. 

Virudhaka had ijot been long on tho throne when his companion 
Ambharisha reminded him of the vow he had made regarding tho 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu. Tho king prepared his army for a raidy but 
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Baddha, who waft at Sriyaski, went' out of tho city and aat down iwider 
a leafless tree by tho roadside. When Virudhaka saw Buddha hei-e, 
he asked him why he was sitting under a tree which gave no shad©. 
'Buddha replied that his kinsmen made it shady, Virudhaka felt 
rebuked and turned back, but he was induced by Ambharisha to march 
again, and on this occasion ho advanced to Kapilavastu and invested the 
city. The Sakyas sallied out and repulsed their besiegers. They then 
returned into the city and shut their gates. The Kosala army rallied and 
encamped round tho walla. Virudhaka by false professions induced the 
Sakyas to open their gates. When ho had entered, ho treaclierously 
ordered the slaughter of the Sakyas. He killed, it is said, 77,000, and 
carrie,d off 500 youths juid 500 maidens. lie killed tho youths and tried 
to force the maidens into his liarem, but they would not go, and scj tlioy 
too were killed. Buddha uow foretold tliat within seven days, the 
Kosala house would be destroyed and that Virudhaka and Ambharisha 
would be burned up. 

Virudhaka returned to Sravasti, and noticed Jeta walking on the 
palace terrace. lie sent for Jeta and told him he liad been killing his 
enemies. Tlie prince a.skcd who these enemies woro and Virudhaka 
replied : * The Sakyas.* ‘ Then who are your friends ’? asked Jeta. At 
this retort this king was so incemsed that he ordered the death of Jeta. 

. When Buddha’s jirophecy of destruction to the Kosala house was 
told to Virudhaka, ho built a pleasure house in the water and went there 
with his harem and Ambharisha for seven days. On the seventh day, 
as they were preparing to return, the sky, which had been clouded, 
suddenly cleared up. The sun shone out and his rays fell on a burning- 
glass which was laid on a cushion. The cushion caught Are and the 
building was burned down. Tho women escaped, but Virudhaka and 
Ambharisha perished in tho conflagration. Thus closed, as far as we 
know, the independent dynasty of Sravasti, which had been favourable 
to Buddhism, and Buddha does not appear to have again visited the 
city. He died soon after. 

It wi]l perhaps be best to discuss here tho legend narrated by Mr. 
Benett in his article on ‘ Sahet-Mahet * in the Gazetteer of Oudh, and 
quoted also by General Cunuiugham, regarding a convulsion which is 
said to have buried one of the later kings of Suhil Deo’s line in ruin. 
1 have heard several versions of tho tale and it comes in full to this. 

The king, whoever ho was, went out hunting one day and returned 
home very late. The sun was about to set and, according to the cus- 
toms of his house, he could not eat after sunset He wont to perform 
his evening devotions, saying he would not eat. His younger brother's 
wife said it was still day and went up to the housetop and addressed 
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the sun, who paused to gaze upon her beauty. The king, finding it still 
day, ate his dinner and washed his hands. The young lady came down, 
and it suddenly grew dark. The king expressed his wonder, and his 
queen told him how tho beauty of his younger brother’s wife had de- 
tained the passing sun. Fired with passion, he said : “ I must see 
her.” The queen said : “ Tou cannot see your younger brother’s wife.” 
The young pnncess, who was true to her husband, and as modest and 
chaste as she was beautiful, said tliat tho city would be ruined if he 
dared to violate her. She went again to tho eminence where she had 
first held tho sun spell-bonnd, and tho king determined to pursue her. 
She implored the sun for aid, and he darted a ray upon tho king which 
burned him and turned tlie city upside down. 

This curious legend is locally attached to some unknown member 
of tlie dynasty of Suhil Deo, sovereign of Kosala at the time of Saiyad 
Salar’s expedition, and some ignorant persons narrate it as an expla- 
nation of the desolation of Set j^tahot, atid, converting the name into 
Sot met (in the sense of ‘ tops} -turvy ’), add to tlie legend how tho city 
was turned upside down. Mr. Honett attaclios specinl value to the legend 
as showing that the king alluded to was a Jain, ‘ the inability to oat after 
sunset, which is the point on which the wliolo turns, being derived, 
from the Jain reluctance to sacrifice insect life.’ Mr, Jlenott also places 
this occurrence at about forty yeai's after the invasion of this kingdom 
by Sdlar Mas^iid, and thinks it points to ‘ the conquest of tho country by 
‘the first of the great Hathor kings of Kaiiauj, Sri Chandradeva, in the 
‘last half of the eleventh century, when he made a pilgrimage to 
‘ Ajodhia, Kosala, etc.’ 

I think that the germ of this legend lies in the history of 
Yirudhaka. The point on which Mr. Benett lays stress, tho regard for 
insect life, is characteristic of the Buddhists equally with the Jains. 
Thus, the eating by lamplight, being a forbidden custom, is not conclu- 
sive for a Jain connection of tho legend. Tho supposition of an 
invasion by the Rathor king of Kanauj is only a guess and, as far as 
I know, a gratuitous guess ; and the Jain faith was certainly flourishing 
at Sravasti half a century after Suhil Deo’s death, for the finest statues 
of Mahavira, which have been discovered by me at Somnath, bear in- 
Boriptious of the donor dated 1133 Sam vat. How could they have 
escaped in a siege and sack ? Besides it is more than probable that his 
dynasty ended with Suhil Deo, who fell in conflict with Salar Mas* fid’s 
force : and the tomb at Mahet on tho site of the king’s palace is that 
of the Koiwal left at Mahet by tho invading Moslems. 

It will be remembered that Virudhaka conceived the notion 
of exterminating tho Sakyas because of an insult put upon him when he 
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penetrated to their park on a hunting expedition* The insult referred 
to his maternity, his mother being a Brahman^ who had been a servant 
in a Sakya household, while his father was a Kshatriya. His first 
attempt was foiled by the entreaty of Buddha, himself a Sakya, who 
met him outside the city and induced him to return. His second ex- 
pedition was unopposed by Buddha, and ho not only slaughtered the 
Sakyas but ho endeavoured to forco somo Sakya maidens into his 
harem. With this, wo may compai'e also Devadatta’s attempt to 
coerce Yasodhara on the palace terraco at Kapilavastu, and his 
death at Sravasti. In both cases the would-be ravishers were re- 
sisted and perislied. Viriidhaka’s death was foretold by Buddha, 
and there is a marvellous resemblance between the record of the 
events attending it and the modern legend. Again, if we • bear 
in mind that the Sakyas wore of the Solar mce of Kshatriyas, wlien we 
consider the lady’s appeal (the lady being Mallika, Virndhaka’s raothe?*, 
or some other person interested in the Sakyas) made to the sun, and 
the destruction of the wicked king by tlio sun, wo can readily see in 
this story the probable appeal of the Sakyas, whose daughters had boon 
murdered, made through some one to a neighl)ouring potentate of Solar 
stock, who marched to Sravasti and avenged their cause. Buddha’s 
prophecy of the death of Virudhaka was probably a forewarning of 
the advent of the ally summoned by his kinsmen to their aid, of 
which Buddha cannot but have known. Who the avenger was we do 
not know, but he was probably Ajatasitm, the monarch of Magadha. 
On the whole, I think, we may fairly claim this legend, still lingering 
with the ignorant dwellers about Mahet, as a confused memory of the 
fall of Virudhaka, winch is detailed with somo degree of historical 
accuracy in the Tibetan records. However this may he, with Viru- 
dhaka’s death the curtain falls on Sravasti, and does not rise again 
for close on nine hundred years. 

What do wo know ?,ud what can wc surmise as to the interval 
between 477 B. 0 and 410 A. D. ? 

To this we must answer that we Jcnoio nothing as to Sravasti itself, 
but there are certain historical data from which wo can infer probabi- 
lities. 

First of all, Sravasti no longer appears as the capital of an indepen- 
dent kingdom. In the next place, the kingdom of Magadha continued to 
maintain its independence and individuality and to advance in prosperity 
until the zenith of its greatness under Asoka, who reigned ten 
generations after Ajita9atru. Again, the Tibetan record that a son of 
Prasenajit became the first king of Tibet, possibly covers a migration 
northward of the family of the Sravasti kings after Virudhaka’s death. 
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Further, there is some reason to suppose that the Icings of Kosala and 
M«agadha had been rivals, for it seems that Prasenajit had once in 
Buddha’s lifetime inflicted a defeat on Bimbisara. When Prasenajit was 
deposed by liis son, he retired to Rdjagriha, the capital of Magadha, 
and when he died, Ajatasatru paid royal honours to his remains. What 
was more natural than that the Sakyas should appeal to Ajatasatru to 
avenge their cause ? We do not actually find anthoiity for supposing 
that Ajatasatru did come to their aid. Add to all this that Ajatasatru 
had become the firm friend and patron of Buddha, that Buddha is re- 
presented to have foretold tho coming glory of Patalipiitra, that Ajata- 
satru moved his capital to this point, thus bringing it to a place more 
central, if Kosala be added to Magadha, than ilajagriha was, aijd on 
the whole I am inclined to believe that, from the overthrow of Viru- 
dbaka, Kosala was merged in Magadha and that the latter probably 
included all 4he country which had fallen under the influence of 
Buddhism. 

Research os hitherto made*' have not unearthed any monuments at 
Sravasli distinctly referablo to tho age of Asoka, but Hwen Thsang’s 
narrative would lead us to refer the stone pillars at the east of tho 
Jetavana (not yet found by the way) to this king. It is highly probable 
that he did erect some monuments, if not those pillars at Sravasti, for it 
can scarcely be conceived tliat ho should leave a place so intimately 
connected with the Great Teacher’s career without some mark of his 
zealons attachment to the Dharmma. 

The dominance of the Magadha kings would seem to have conti- 
nued down to the period of tho Brahmanist revival, which happened 
under some Vikramaditya, possibly him who laid out the city of Ajo- 
dhya, but it would be foolish for me to hazard any date for this event. 
With General Cunningham this Vikramaditya of Ujjain is Chandra 
Gupta Vikramaditya whom ho places as founder of the Gupta era in Ififi 
A. D. But, I think, I may well give some value to the traditions 
which ascribe the restoration, tho foundation, of the present * Ajudhiya ’ 
to that Vikramadtiya, whose ora is current in Upper India, 57 B. C. 
Hwen Thsang mentions a Vikramaditya who was king of Sravasti about 
half way between his time and the death of Buddha. Taking Hwen 
Thsang’s visit at 635 A D. and Buddha’s death at 477 B. 0., this 
would give us^ 79 A. D. But taking the known date of Hwen 
Thsang’s birth 603 A. D. and Buddha’s age at 80 years, we get 20 A. D. 
Now, allowing for the Chinese antedating Buddha’s birth and death, we 
should get well back to the Vikiamaditya whose era is current in the 
North West and Oudh. lam inclined to believe that it was to him 
that Hwen Thsang referred as the sovereign of Sravasti. 
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There are two kings, an uuelo, named Khiradhar, an(| bis nephew, 
mentioned as kings of Sravasti between 275 and 319 A. D. in the 
Singhalese records, but they caimot have been possessed of any influeuce 
for they have left no monuments and they are wholly, unknown to local 
tradition. 

I now pass over the visits of the Chinese pilgrims to Sravasti ; Fa 
Hian in 410 A. D., and Hwen Thsaiig in some year between 629 and 645 
A. D., for the records of their pilgrimages are in the hands of all. I 
need only notice that, when Hwen Thsaiig visited Kanauj, the king of 
that place was Harsha V arddhana and his dominions probably included 
Uttara Kosala, 

In the Dasa Kumara Chai’itam, a Sanskrit work reasonably assigned 
to the 6th century A. D., wo»find Sravasti mentioned, and it is said to 
liave been the residence of a king'named Hluirnia Varddhaiia, The work 
is a romance, but it probably contains accurate accounts of places known 
to tl^e author. It is not improbable that Dharina Varddhana was a 
viceroy of the Kiiunauj sovereign at stationed Sravasti, and tliat the kings 
of Kanauj had extended their supremacy thus far oast at this period. 

Professor VV^eber gives a summary of the contents of the Dasa Kumara 
Charitam in Indischo Stroifen, Vol. I, pp. 308-351, and I shall here give 
the portion referring to Sravasti, as I wish to omit no reference to the 
city which I can anywhere find. The book is a narrative of tho ti*avels 
of the son of the king of iMagadha and nine friends of his, who travel 
separately and afterwards meet and narrate their adventures. It is 
Pramati who visited Sravasti. 

After his separation from his companions, Pramati had come to 
tho Vindliya forest, lain down under a tree, committed himself in a pions 
prayer to tlie caro of the goddess of the tree, and fallen asleep. Iii a 
dream he felt himself lifted up and, opening liis eyes, saw him.self in a 
magic hall, resting beside a sleeping maiden of marvellous beauty, on 
whom the moon was sheddjug her rays. Through fear of awaking her 
he does not venture to touch her, and rotiedng her move he feigns to 
lie asleep. She actually wakes up, gazes in astonishment on the com- 
panion of her couch, but soon shiks back again into .sleep. He too falls 
asleep. In the morning when he wakes ho finds himself shiv’^cring with 
cold under the tree in the forest. While ho is still thinking over what he 
had seen, a female in celestial guise appears, who embraces him warmly 
and solves the riddle for him. It is his own mother, Taravali, tho 
daughter of tlie Yaksha king Manibhadra, who had left his father, Kama- 
pala, in a hasty passion on some slight provocation, and become possessed 
by an ovil spirit for a year by way of punishment. The timo was now up 
and she was on the point of returning to her husband. But she had 
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reHolved before doing so to attend the festival of Tryambaka in Sravasti. 
On the previous evening she had, when passing along, heard Pramati's 
prayer, and, to protect him from the inclemency of the night, until she re- 
turned from ilie festival, she had taken him away in sleep to the slumber- 
ing Navamalika, daughter of Dharina Varddliana, king of Sravasti. On 
returning from the festal ceremonies, whore her spirit was wholly puri- 
fied from the curse, she had recognized him as iior own son and had seen 
how he, as well as the maiden, had been abashed when they found 
themselves lying side by side. She had again caused him to sink 
into real sleep and brought liiin back to this spot, and was compelled, 
while hastening to liis father, to leave him for the present to his own 
devices and to fate. Sho vanishes after an affectionate farewell. ^ But 
Pranviti, who is overcome with love, wends liis way towards Sravasti. 
On his way Jio wins, as a spectator at a cock-figlit, tlio friendship of an 
old Brahman, who lodges him for the night. On the next morning 
Prarnati arrives at Sravasti, and, being tired with walking, he lays him- 
self down to rest in the shade of tlio pleasure-garden outside the city. 
Here a waiting woman comes up to him with a picture in her hand, which 
slip compares with him. Navarmilika lias painted the picture of the 
youth whom she had seen in her dream and sent out her waiting- 
woman to find the original. Prarnati proves himself to be the person 
wanted by drawing the picture of the princess and narrating the occur- 
rence of the night. He sends the woman back with the message that 
he would soon come to tho princcs.s, and he now turns to the old Brah- 
man with the plan he had laid to olTect this. The Brahman brings 
him dressed up as his daughter to the king, and asks him to keep her, 
saying ho was going to fetch hi.s son-in-law, and he knew no other way 
to keep the maiden safo as she was full grown, especially as her mother 
was dead. The king accepts the charge and makes tho maiden over 
to his daugliter as a playmate. After a month, when the ladies of tho 
seraglio make a bathing excursion, Prarnati dives and passes to an appointed 
spot .on the other side of the river, wliere the old man is waiting for 
him with male attire. The female guise is now discarded and the old 
Brnhman goes to the king with Prarnati as his intended son-in-law to 
demand his daughter. The harem meanwhilo is in great commotion 
ort account of her being drowned. The princess is beside herself and 
the king is in a most unhappy fix before tho old man, who is about to 
burn himself in front of the king’s palace, when the king succeeds in 
overcoming his resolution by giving him his own daughter in lieu of the 
lost maiden in mariiage to the intended son-in-law, and he also hands 
; over the kingdom to the young adventurer. Thus Prarnati gains all 
his desires. 
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The only points to be noted in this passage with reference to 
exploration at Sot Mahet are that there was at the time of this composi- 
tion a pleasure-garden outside the city, and that the harem of the local 
governor went out, after the fashion of Hindu women in the present 
day, to bathe on festivals. Whatever the position of the palace may have 
been in Mahet, the river seems to mo to have run at one time close up 
to the east wall, and in the ruins of that wall I can trace chambers not 
yet explored, and probably this wall was laid out as a bathing ghat along 
the river bank. This would bo tlie place w'hore the ladies wont to bathe 
and from which Prarnati took his dive to the other bank of the Rapti. 
With these remarks I dismiss the story for the present. A less detailed 
abstract of the Dasakumara Charitam will be found in Vol. Ill of 
Wilson’s Essays. 

There is a blank of about four hundred years from Hwen Thsang’s 
visit until wo reach the period where reliable history begins in India, 
the early Muhammadan invasions, and wo must discuss the fatal 
advance of Salar !Mas’iid into the country north of the Ghagra. The 
generally current account of this event is that given in an Urdu book 
called *Mira’t-i- Mas’udi,’ but this is only a debased translation or 
rather amplified paraphrase in Urdu of the Persian work Saulat.i-Mas‘udi, 
and is very inacje urate, 1 possess a copy of the Persian work, written 
in an ago when careful transcription was the moans of preserving his- 
torical records, and I have translated a hirgo portion of the book, and 
intend to complete and annotate it for publication, when I shall have 
sufficient leisure. There is also a popular ballad-record of all events 
of the invasion of Salar Mas’ud which I have only heard from the lips 
of daffdlis who sing this Mangnama’, as they call it. I have beemunablo 
to complete the ballad by bringing together all the cantos, but I have 
obtained by dictation the version given of the events connected with 
the fatal trans-Ohagra episode. The whole may yet be recovered. It 
seems to have been cora[) 0 ^ed by a Lalla named Natluual of Delhi j 
and there was a complete copy in manuscript until recently with a 
daifali near Set Mahet, but it was uiifortunatly burned, 

The ‘Saulat-i- Mas’udi, states that Salar Mas’ud was at Misrikh 
with his father Salar Sahu when Saif-uddin, who had an advanced post 
at Bahraich, sent in word tli.afc the Hindu chiefs wore rising, and Uo 
asked for reinforcements. Salar Mas’ud was at his own request permit- 
ted by Lis father to proceed to Bahraich (17 Sluibau 423 A. H.). Two 
months later Sdlar Saha died at Misrikh, and for two or throe months 
more Salar Mas’dd remaiuod in mourning and inactive. Ho then, called 
a council of war in the opening of the now year, Muharram 424 A, H., 
and about the same time lie saw iu a dream his father and his mother, 
S 
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Satr Ma’alla, encamped ou a river bank, and ho seemed to go to join them, 
and lua mother held out a chaplet and said she had his wedding feast 
laid. This was a presage of his coming end. Next day he received 
an ultimatum from the Uindn chieftains demanding that ho should 
quit their land. The chiefs wlio are enumerated in this connection are 
Kae Raet, Tiao Saet, Arjun, Bhikan, Kanak, Kalyan, Nagaim, Sagaru, 
Karan, Birbal, Ajaipal, Sripal, Harpal, Harathu, Narakhu, Rajudhari, 
Dconarayan, and Barsingh. Salar Mas’iid of course ignored this 
demand. The chieftains formed a combined camp on the banks of the 
Kuthila. Ha moved up and defeated them and, after a halt of a week 
on the field, ho i*ctiirncd to Bahraicli. It was now that ho gave 
instructions for tlic laying out of a garden at the Surajkund and fixed 
011 it as his burial-place. Ifo expected death in battle. 

A messenger from Rai Jogi Das of Jumla and one from Rai Gobind 
Das came now and tendered submission for their masters. They were 
received with courtesy and others followed suit. The defeated chiefs, 
wlio wished to prolong the campaign, sumnionod all the aid they could 
and now Rai Suhar Deo from Sanjauli and Rai Bahar Deo from Sambal- 
auta appear prominent as tlio organizers and leadcis iu the struggle 
which followed. The chieftains of both plain and hills came together 
again on the Kuthila. They once more advised Salar Mas’ud to withdraw. 
Ho rejected the advice and determined to attack them again. At this 
j\mcture he received news that the enemy had driven off all the cattle 
of his camp, and he at once sounded an advance. The Hindus suffered 
a defeat, but onc-tliird of the ^loslom force perished. Salar ]\[as’ud 
returned again to Bahraioh and was lost in religious meditation, much 
to the alarm of his oiTicers. iMeauwhilo the Hindus mustered their 
forces and advanced against Haliraich. Their first engagement was 
with an advanced post about four miles from Bahraicb, but the dire 
fight was at tlio Sur.ajkund. Tho engagement lasted for three days. 
By the third day, the 14th Rajjab 424 A. H., the ranks of both Hindu 
and Moslem had boon thinned to decimation, and now Salar Mas’Ad 
with a handful of the faithful faced Rai Suhar Doo and Rai Bahar 
Deo, wdio had like him hold themselves in reserve. Mas’ud was killed 
and not a Moslem rernaiiied alive but wuis wounded. Next day Mir 
Saiyad Ibrahim, who had been left at Baliraich, came out with his 
reserve, buried Saiyad Mas‘ud .and others, and then fell upon Suhar 
Deo. Tho leaders fell dead at each other’s hands. The inscription on 
Mas^ud’s tomb at Bahraicb may be rendered : 

Tbo Chief Salar Mas‘ud to God was dear; 

In 405 he saw the light of day : 
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He lived four days into his twentieth year 
And in 424 he passed away. , 

Ho was born on 9th Rajjab 405 A. H. and died on ISfch Rajjab 424 A. H. 

So much for the history ; now for the ballad. I give it in English 
ballad metre, and I have carefully retained the vulgar corruption of the 
Persian names. I have only to premise that in the ballad allusion is 
made to the popular belief that Salar Mas‘ud’s mother had arranged 
for his marriage with a maiden at Rudauli, in the Faizabad District, when 
the news of the cattle raid came and Salar Mas‘ud started to avenge 
the insult and perished on his expedition. No other comment is needed, 
but I give footnotes where necessary. 

L 

1 . 

Crowds w^ere moving ihrongh the city, 

Wedding guests in garments gay : 

Bibi Maiiuil* sent for mehndi : 

And ’twas brought upon a tray. 

Gajsin’st hands she colonrcd with it, 

On his nook a garland bound, 

While to all the guests assembled 
Betel leaf was handed round. 

2 . 

And sbo sprinkled atar on the 
Saiyads of the Prophet’s race, 

And she sumiuonod Khwaja Nadir, 

Set him in the middle place. 

How the squibs and rockets crackled, 

Scent of aloe- wood ai'osc. 

How the blue stars burst and faded, 

Nathmal LallJ the story knows. 

3. 

Saiyad Rana§ came with mehndi 
And the garden || went before. 

How bright it bloomed ! — ^Au elephant 
On his back a haudah bore. 

• Tliis is Satr Ma‘alla, SMtir Mas‘iid’s mother. 

t This is Ghazi Mian, Saiyad Sdlar Mas’iid. 

X The poet hero introdneos his own name. 

§ The Saiyad of lindanli to whoso daughter it is supposed Saldr Mas'dd waa 
to have been married. 

II This moans the^artificial flowers made up and carried in the marriage preoca« 
sioiL. They are scrambled for when the procession reaches the bride's door. 
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Came the maiden in a litter, 

Borne along iu bridal state ; 

Saiyad Eana*s train pressed onward 
And the melindi reached the gate. 

4 . 

Bibi Manidrs love waxed stronger 

When she heard they thronged the way, 

And her maidens all uprising 
Broke into this nuptial lay : 

* Spread ye now the sandal cliauJcif 
* On it now the bridegroom seat : 

* Bye ye well Ins hands with menhdi : 

‘ Give him gilded pan to eat.’ 

5 . 

Mamdl scattered gold and silver. 

And she seated^Gajan bold : 

On his wrist ho wore a bracelet, 

Pearls inlaid in purest gold. 

In bis hand lie held a daggei' 

While she spread the mehndi's hue : 

Then with rice she decked the pitcher, 

Finishing maternal due. 

II. 

The G wallas danced to mark the day 
In forest wild with mirth ; 

The townsfolk came their joy to share j 
And Iiidra stooped to earth. 

A Sunday for tJiose rites was lixed, 

Which never were to be, j 

A day for war, not nuptials, marked 
By Allah’s firm decree. 

III. 

1 . 

On guile the raja Rudal MaP 
Was bent and now he rose, 

And swore a lie. No king hath fear 
No bond in oath who knows. 

♦ One of Snliil Deo*s brothers. There were five brothers. Snhil Deo {alian 
Suhar Dal), Kndal Mai {aliUr Rndr Mai), Bag Mai, Bahar Mai, and SaJiar Mai* 
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‘ Pirbala*8* marriage feast to-day 
‘ They keep with banquet high : 

* So I shall seize on Qaura Got 
‘ And on my gods rely.* 

2 . 

Then uprose Raja Suhil Dal ; 

‘ My brother king,* quoth he, 

* To arras we*ll call our armies all 
‘ And I sliall go with thee, 

* The G wallas kill and SaUr’s kino 

* Our booty be to-day.* 

A wanton king was Suhil Dal 

And would not brook delay. 

IV. 

1 . 

The 6 walla clan at Gaura Got, 

They were seven Imndred strong : 

Nand Maharf was their sturdy chief : 

Ilia retinue was long. 

To him the raja Suhil Dal 
b’or tribute sent request ; 

Of curds and milk on Mahar Nand 
He laid a strong behest. 

2 . 

When thus the raja Suhil Dal 
Demanded milk and curds, 

Nand Mahar heard but heeded not 
The raja’s haughty words ; 

‘ Gajan my master is,* said ho, 

* Whom fealty I owe : 

‘ And to his wedding feast to-day 

‘ My milk and curds shall go.* 

a 

The raja heard but gave no thought 
To what Nand Mahar said : 

He drew his army out in lino 
And Bag Mai went ahead. 

♦ S4l4r Mas'dd. , 

t Hia name atili lives as eponym of a place 12 miles north of Set Mahet. 
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. He went and fell on Qaura Got* 

Where dwelt the bold Ahir, 

And thus that wanton raja seized 
The cattle of the Ptr. 

4. 

Nand Mahar rose in mighty wrath, 

His retinae was long ; 

He called the G walla clan to rise ; 

They were seven hundred strong : 

‘ Hear me my Gwals,* said he, ‘ bo brave 
‘ And to your salt be true. 

Be up and bear in mind to-day 
‘ The Mian’s claims on you.* 

6 . 

The Gwallas rushed to battle all 
With axes and with bows : 

Where’er they saw the stoutest foe 
They dealt their boldest blows. 

The sturdy Gwallas fought like men 
While Mahar cheered the fray, 

And he for one remembered well 
The Mian’s claims that day. 

6 . 

Among them all was Harbans Lall, 

The bravest of their band : 

A double sword was in his belt, 

A rocket in his hand. 

Like thunderbolt he forward leaped 
Into the thickest hght ; 

He drew his sword and brandished it 
Around him left and right. 

7. 

Then trembled warriors of the field 
And back they stood appalled : 

Matchless he was and fought alone; 

On Gajan’s name he called. 

* There are many places known as Graaria this and that, but there is a 
Oauradih in the south of Oonda District. 
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Tlie woanded fell upou the ground 
And corpses headless rolled : 

He slaughtered chiefs and warriors, 

And bravest cheeks grew cold. 

Then quailed the raja Suhil Dal; 

He left the cows and fled : 

But many of that Gwalla clan 
That erst wore few, were dead. 

Tlicn Raja Rahar Mai reviled 
Hifl brother Suhar :* ‘ Shame ! 

‘ To turn thy back on Nand and bring 
‘ A stain upon our name’ ! 

V. 

1 . 

The 0 wallas to Naud Mahar cried : 

‘ Como, now tlie wine cup drain.’ 

* This is no time for wine,’ said ho, 

J3iit ’gainst tliem strove in vain. 

By clamour led, seven hundred cups 
Their cdiiof before them laid ; 

They drank full deep and sank in sleep 
In the cool forest shade. 

2 . 

And now the raja Suhil Dal 
A priestly pandit sought : 

And horses five and garments flve, 

And weapons five were brongnt, 

‘ Pandit,’ thq Rfija said, ‘ these gifts 
‘ To Alahar Nand present ;* 

The Bialiman hied to Gaura Got 
Upon this message bent. 

S. 

He went among the G wall as all 
And straight the gifts ho showed : 

‘ Ho ! Mahar Nand !’ a Gwalla said, 

* What do these presents bode ?’ 

* This form occurs lioro for the commoner Suhol, Suhil or Suhal. The real 
name seems to luive boeu Suhirda (Suns : Su-hrlda — Uoodheart.) 
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tf * 

‘ They are,’ Nand answered, * merely gifts 
* * From Suliil Dal to“ me, 

‘ These horses five, and garments five 
‘ And weapons five I see.* 

4. 

‘ But are those gifts,* the Gwalla asked, 

* For thee or for the clan ?* 

To all his tribe Nand Mahar spoke: 

* Go, let him mount who can.* 

Five drunken herdsmen reeling rose 

And killed tliose noble nags, 

Those weapons five thoy broke in twain. 
And rent the robes in rags. 

5. 

The pandit saw this woeful spite 
And out Nand ^Jahar spake ; 

‘ Go Maharaj I to Suhil Dal, 

‘ And hack this message take : 

‘ The Kuiiwr Kaudhaiya is my son, 

‘ “ Thy child Singhasan fair : 

‘ ** The tllak send full soon or I 
‘ Nor thee nor thine, will spare.’ ” 

6 . 

‘ All will I toll,’ the priest replied : 

His face ho homoNvard set : 

No haste made he ; he halted at 
Each staging post he met. 

Arrived — the raja asked Inrn how 
At Gaiira Got he fared ; 

Pie bent his head and omens sought 
And auspices compared. 

7. • 

Then Baja Bag Mai hade him speak : 

‘ Say is the omen fair :* 

The pandit spread his tables out 
The tokens to declare. 

‘Hear, Suhil Dal,’ he quick replied, 

‘ The auspices are bright : 

‘ The G wallas all arc lying diniiik. 

‘ Rise, Suhil Dal, and fight.’ 
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8 . 

A ruthless king was ho and called 
His forces to the fray : 

Ho Raja Mai sent ahead, 

And there was no delay. 

Ho summoned all his men to arms 

^ And rdjas groat of note : 

Ho placed his guns in front and led 
His hosts to Gaura Got. 

9. 

He foil a thunderbolt upon 
The herds in drunken drowse ; 

A futilo fight they fought and fell : 

Ho swept off all tho cows. 

Their bodies on tho field opposed 
A feast for vultures lie ; 

Liko garnered sheaves their corpses fall, 
And floods of blood run liigh. 


10 . 

Tho king thus slow tho sleeping Gwals, 
And captive Mahar made, 

And with him on his elephant 
His captive ride ho bade : 

Thus with tho G walla Chief ho rode 
And there was no delay. 

But Mahar Nand uprose and said : 

‘ Hear, Raja^ what 1 say : 


11 . 

‘ Whoe’er shall see mo ride with thee, 

* Without a shade of doubt 

* Will say this day that I am king 

* And thou art my mahauL* 

Tho Baja roused, a dagger plunged 
Into tho chieftain’s breast : 

Then onward with the cows alone 
Tawards his fort ho pressed. 


k 
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VI. 

1 . 

* Jdso, bring curds/ Mdmiila said, 

‘ For lucky is my star ’ : 

Nand Maliar’s wife slio was, replfed 
‘ Long live our lord Saldr * ! 

The women of her clan she called : 

Each head a milk pail bore, 

And round her form from waist to head 
O^e sheet each milkmaid wore. 


2 . 

When Jaso drew near Gaura Got 
And kites and vultures saw, 

And felt the stillness in the air, 

Her soul was ^lled with awe. 

Corpse upon corpse she saw the dead ; 

With grief she cried aloud : 

The robe she wore ‘in twain she tore 
And made a mourner’s shroud. 

3. 

She searched in vain among the slain ; 

Her Nand not here she found, 

But on she strayed and saw him laid 
Alone upon the ground ; 

‘ 0 Mahar Nand, my sun and moon ! ’ ’ 
Sho cried, * 0 husband mine ! 

^ Who thus hath killed our G wallas all 
‘ And driven away our kine ? ’ 


4 . 

She gently raised Nand Mahar’s head 
And laid it on her knee, 

While of his Jaso’s tenderness 
Thus heedless answered he : 

‘ 0 unclean 1 what art thou ? vulture, 
* Tiger, jackal, art thou ? 

* Wilt not wait my parting spirit 
But gnawest at me now/ 
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5. 

. Tiger, jackal none,* said Jdso, 

‘ Vulture or kite is nigh : 

‘ She for whom thy flowers were looted,* 

‘ Thy boyhood’s wife am I : 

* SwAmi, I am come to tend thee ’ — 

* 0 Wife,’ he answered low, 

* Be thou my wife of early life, 

‘ Prithee for water go.’ 

6 . 

‘ My lord, I will,’ quoth she, ‘ but say 
‘ Who killed and why our band : 

‘ Did our cows eat the raja’s crops 
‘ Or trespass on his land ?’ 

* Our cows,’ said he, ‘ nor ate his crop 

‘ Nor trespassed on his Wnd : 

* This ruthless raid and massacre 

‘ Ho worked with want on hand.' 

7. 

A tank she sought and raised her hands : 

* P'iV JcJmdjak ! hear mo pray ; 

* If in my cloth the water stay 

‘ My husband’s debt I’ll pay.’ 

While thus she prayed the water stayed 
Within licr apron pent : 

She had the Salar Ghazi’s ptr 
Addressed and back she went. 

^ 8 . 

The draught she brought to Mahar’s lips 
And sped his parting breath : 

Then to her maids ; * Your vestments steep 

* In this red flood of death ; 

^ Your pails seven hundred lill with blood 

* And backward with me turn ’ 

The while she speaks her heart and cheeks 
With hot resentment burn. 


" * Part of tUo niarriago coromoDy, 
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And to tlie Mian Jdso oame, 

Her crimson plaint sho spread : 

* To thee I look ; onr cows are gone, 

* A hundred thousand head.* 

The words she said like arrows sped 
And kindled Gajaii's pride ; 

He washed the menhdi from liis hands, 

His bracelets flung aside. 

10 . 

His sword he grasped and kissed the blade 
And straight his mother sought : 

* 0 hear me, mother mine,* he said, 

‘ Great wrong the king hath wrought, 

* He hath our kine as plunder seized 

‘ And all our GSvallas killed : 

‘ Jjiso hath come to me ; tho air 

* With cries for blood is filled. 


11 . 

‘ 0 hearken, Saif a*d-din the tale 

* To mo hath Jaso told j 

* Who kills my Gwals and steals my kiiie, 

‘ A traitor king 1 hold.* 

* 0 son, ! ’ (*tis now his mother speaks) 

* Thy wedding feast is laid ; 

* Gajan, thou treasure of my heart, 

‘ What new resolve is made ? * 

12 . 

‘ There reigns but one desire supremo 
‘ Within tby mother’s heart, 

* That see she may thy wedding day 

‘ And in it bear a part ? 

‘ I would tby nuptials cclebinto 
‘ And welcome homo thy bride : 

‘ Might I but gratify this wish, 

‘ I have no wish beside.* 


* The officer mentioned is Saulat i Mas'udi as deputed to command at Bahraich 
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13 .. ' 

' Nay, mother mine, but bid me go,’ ' 

Bold Gajan quick replied, 

* And I shall fight the traitor king ; 

‘ The Prophet’s on our side : 

^ Say Bakhslid-dudli* and I shall go 

* The Moslem faith to spread, 

‘ Bring back tho kine, and with my sword 

‘ Cut off the raja’s head. 

* 14 . 

‘ Or I shall fight and victor be 

* And come to wed this maid, 

‘ Or I shall fall and ou my grave 

‘ My wedding wreath be laid. 

* For what should all my kinsmen say 
‘ If I disgraced onr namoj 

Nay, with this king I swords will cross, 

‘ And turn his pride to shame.’ 

15 . 

Then Cliislitif rose to interpose, 

But Gajau’s way was won : 

Ilis mother said : ‘God go with thee ; 

‘ Dudli-halchshd ; go my son.’ 

So now for AjabJ Gajan sent 
And asked for ink and pen : 

He cleared accounts up to the day 
And paid up all his men, 

16 . 

He bid them gird them for tho fight : 

His armoury they sought, 

And arms of every kind they took 
And rockets out they brought. 

His mother heard the order given 
And ran with naked feet, 

And clasped her arms around his neck 
His filial love to entreat : 

* An idiom, a fonu of speech equivalent to : * prove yourselt worthy of 
mother whoso milk nourished yon.* 

+ AlsoChifti. 

X Mian Ajab Ilatila, who is buriod near Wazirgnnj. 
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17. 

‘ 0 son, on this thy wedding day, 

* Haste not to leavo my side : 

‘ A maid with locks as dark as night 
‘ I bring thee for thy bride ; 

’ * The noble Saiyads all aro hero, 

* Thy wedding guests are they, 

* And maidens singing bridal songs, 

* They sing for thee to day.* 

18. 

‘ Nay, mother, nay * he said, ‘ there waits 

* A martyr’s death for me : 

* A mausoleum and a mosque 

* My monument shall be. 

‘ I shall be laid in Hind to rest 

* But still my tame shall grow, 

‘ And all the four worlds hither come 
Their tribute to bestow. 


19. 

* Saddle and mail on Lilia* bind 

‘ My charger mount will I : 

* My double quiver strap in front : 

‘ Two wardruras on her tie.* 

He said and went his blood to prove, 
True crescentader he, 

With force so great that earth did quake 
His moving hosts to see, 

20 . 

All this the raja Suhil hears 
And he is sore afraid : 

The Midn’s army ready is 
And no delay is made. 

On flags and banners waving went 
And crossed the Ghdgra’s tide : 

The Mian to the Ka‘bah prayed 
For blessings on his side. 




* The name of Salar Mas’iid’s charger. 
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21 . 

All green the garments were ho wore 
From Kdbnl or Qandhar ; 

One lakh and thousands thirty-six 
Of Saiyads went to war. 

Their tents went first, their cannons next, 
And elephants in rear : 

Full many days they marched ; at last 
They drew to Hind Mulk near. 

22 . 

The Gabar’*' king the tidings hoars 
How 6djan*s tents are near, 

How flags and banners court the breeste 
And lines of shops appear : 

A sight is his Urdu bazar tf 
The people come and go, 

And sweets are piled and bakers squat 
And at their ovens blow. 


23 . 

Vendors of grain and spices hero 
And money changers sit, 

And on the sutler’s hostel hearlhj 
The cheery fire is lit : 

Greengrocers vegetables bring 
Upon the ground to spread ; 

The goldsmiths’ deftly vrork with gold 
And pearls for earrings thread, 

24 

And gimyas^irom nver beds 
Have gourds and melons brought, 

And dhUnars^ oifor fish for sale 
In running rivers caught : 

And who’s kotwdl to hear complaints ? 

‘ Tis Nirmal Parihar. 

Thus well arranged and busy is 
Gajans Urdu bazar. 

* Applied to Suhil dec os a non-MossuIman. 

t i. e,f camp market. 

X Bhatiari, § Two classes of kahars. 
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VIL 

1 , 

When this the Gabar king had heard. 

His queen Naurdni said : 

‘ 0 Sire ! against thy fort his hosts 
‘ Hath Midn Gajan led. 

‘ The army of the ‘ Din ^ has come 
‘ To lay thy fortress low : 

‘ 0 king, they will thy soldiers kill 
‘ And streams of blood will flow.* 

2 . 

^ Mad art thou, woman,* said the king, 

And mighty wroth grew he, 

‘ For him good grace is second place : 

* Why name the Turk* to me ? 

‘ For 1 can boast :in equal host, 

‘ Be still and wait the strife.* 

*Twas thus the king with «anger rude 
Strove to put down his wife. 

3. 

Again Naurani spoke : ‘ 0 Sire ! 

‘ To fight this Saiyad dread 

‘ Who takes the field, a stoutest shield 
‘ Must hold above his head : 

^ Through bone ho cleaveth clean, and what 
‘ Avails thy sword of thread ? 

‘ A foe we face who shows no grace 
‘ And dyes the earth in i^ed.* 

4. 

But Bahar Mai had been forewarned 
And hurried to prepare 

The ancient fort of Teliyagarhf 
And put it in repair. 

The king now staked his spear, and viewed 
The fort with heart elate ; 

He bade them tie his elephant 
Beside his palace gate. 

* Used merely as term of contempt. 

t This is probably Teliyakot near Eanria, a station on B. N. W. Eailway. The 
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6 . 

And next he sammoned his mahaut 
And usages explained : 

The driver went at once to where 
The elephant was chained ; 

Saluted first the royal beast, 

Rubbed ochre on his head, 

Then a red housing bound with fringe 
Upon his back he spread. 

6 . 

To Bbairon then and Uanuman 
And Narsiugli ho appealed,* 

And then of stout rhinoceros hide 
lie took a studded shield 
With bnrnislied boss, which fast across 
ilLs giant liead lie tied. ^ 

Then roared that elephant and shook 
The walls on every side. 

7. 

Now, Lalla, with due caution speak : 

Such elephant ’t would need 
With driver bloated and obese, 

Twelve villages to feed. 

A sword he gave that olc])hant 
Within his trunk to liold : 

At which he grew intoxicate 
With warlike fury bold. 

8 , 

When sleep o^’ercame the elephant — 

Now hear the talo 1 tell — 

Shah Mardan boro him in a dream 
Down to the gate of hell. 

While hero lie stood, a scorching blast 
Of flame upon him blow, 

And upward to the golden gate 
Of Paradise be flew. 

poet has with very strained poetic license confounded or brought together widely 
distant places and probably he and the author of the Saulat-i-Mas'udi have com- 
pressed a campaign into one dglit. 

* This points to duhil Dec's being a Hindu, but see v. ii. 

5 
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Sarwar Basnl* came to the gate : 

‘ My son, in heaven/ said he, 

‘ Till thou with Gajan cast thy lot, 

Thy portion cannot be.' 

The dream was o'er that broke his rest, 
The elephant awoke : 

Nor longer tarried Night, for now 
The dawn of morning broke. 


10 . 

The Raja Suhil Dal aroused 
For news despatched a scout, 

And Baja Rudal Mai advised 
Him lead his army out. 

The Raja rode his elephant, 

His army on he led ; 

The war-drums beat to war in front 
And fi^m was every tread. 

11 . 

Then Hindus clashed with Moslems, while 
Their king on Somnath calls : 

The Moslems opened with grenades, 
Hindus with musket balls. 

And thus that battle fierce began 
While loud the war-drums boat ; . 

Those hosts were numberless and earth 
Vibrated 'neath their feet. 


12 . 

The high bom Rajputs fought, nor once 
Their faces turned away : 

Tora in turban, clad in red. 

Conspicuous were they. 

‘ God keep my name,' the raja cried ; 

The Rajputs heard him call ; 

The fight he led, his foes he slew. 

The foremost he of all. 


* Mohammad. 
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18 . 

Loud Gijan's war-drums beat ; he placed 
In front each bravest man ; 

The ‘ Mtiha * recited he 
And Ajab led the van. 

Hari Singh Ndth the standard high 
Amid the fight displayed : 

He drew his sword, it flashed like fire, 
Nine maunda his armour weighed. 


14 . 

It was the doughty Hari Singh 
Who struck ^ ith surest stroke : 

He mowed the forces of the king 
And K^ifirs* noses broke.* 

How Raja Suhil Dal was grieved 
This carnage sore to see f 
His bands he raised to heaven 
And wept — ‘ oh ! woo is mo ! * 

15 . 

The Pirf fought on ; great tuskers fell ; 

No fear was on his brow : 

He hailed the haudah-mountod king ; 

‘ Cowstealer ! whither now ? * 
Baralina raised his spear and charged 
Like raging tempest blast ; 

Hindu and Moslem made him way ; 

The monarch breathed his last. 


To Ajab Midn Gajan called : 

‘ Set spurs to thy brown mare ; 

* On Bahar Mai with sword advance 
‘ And hold him in the rear.’ 

Mian himself his Lilia spurred, 

To Allah ho appealed. 

His sword he drew and Bahar Mai 
Rolled dead upon the field. 

* It is carious to find two Hindus fighting for Salar Maa*dd. 

t mif Mas'afid' 
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17 . 

Mi4n hailed Nirmal Parih^r ; 

Then from his (jiiiver full 
He took a shaft, anH drew his bow, 

And picked off Sahar Mai. 

' By God’s decree thus Gajan killed 
Those kings who wisdom lacked : 

He took possession of their fort, 

Their palace razed and sacked. 

18 . 

‘ Now by God’s grace the day is thine,* 

To Gajan Chishti said, 

• And Somnafch* it behoveth us 
Beneath our feet to tread.’ 

He said and straight upon that fort 
The Moslem flag was shown : 

Ho tore that house of idols down 
And smashed the gods of stone. 

19 . 

Whate’er my fame as poet, ’tis 
Through Lalla Ustadf won : 

The story true he told, I tell, 

And now my tale is done. 

The Saiyad Mian Gajan now 
For Saiyad ^llranj called, 

And in the middle of the fort 
As governor installed. 

20 . 

The Moslem force to Gaura Got 
Marched from the field of sirife : 

God gave the word and Gajan brought 
The Gwallas back to life. 

Like sunlit waves the spoar-hcads gleamed 
And drums were loud in mirth : 

Ajab Hatila’s spear had rest 
Like sleeping snake in earth. 

* The great image of the third Jain patriarch, whoso shrine stands in the west 
of Mahet near the Imliya Darwaza or Tamarind Gate. 

f Kathmal Lall here introdnoes his teacher’s name and attributes the know- 
ledge of these facts (?) to him. 

X This hero is buried in Mahet and his tomb is kept in repair by a family of 
Sains who havo a Sanad from 6hnj£’-nd-Ban1ah. 
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Part II. 

General 

I now propose to exclude Set and Mahet from observation for the 
present, end to travel over the rest of tlio ground which occupied my 
attention in the cold weather, December 1881 to March 18^5. I shall 
assume that the reader has read all part Xo. I of this note carefully 
and has taken in the main points of the notes left us by Fah Hian 
Hwen Thsang. I shall also assume that the reader has consulted 
General Cunningham’s notes on Sot l^lahet contained in Vols. I and Xi 
of the reports of the Arcliocological Survey Department. T shall have 
occasion to refer to Rockhill’s Life of Diiddha, which is the most recent 
work on the subject of Buddha’s career. It contains many important 
notices of Sravasti and when I shall have need to make use of the book 
I shall quote it, noting that I do so, as I cannot expect the book to be in 
every one’s hand. 

In the ramparls and walls which .^uTound Mahet I have found 
four well defined gates, VV. X Y. Z. Tliat at W is the west 
of the gate fortified city, and is known locally as the Imli^a Darwaza 
because of the tamarind tree which covers the mound on the right 
as we enter the gate. Tho walls rise abruptly as they approach tho 
gato on each side, and form mounds on the summits of which are 
still seen tho outline walls of brick watch towers. Tho gate was guard- 
ed by an external work, an aproii-w'all probably, inside wbich appear 
to have been quarters for soldiers. The central space was occupied by a 
building, wbich may have been a guard-room, or a monk’s residence, or 
an octroi post ; in fact it may have served all these purposes at various 
periods. Inside it I found more than 500 clay seals, almost all unbaked 
clay, bearing inscriptions. I sent some of them to the Secretary of the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, for inspection by a German scholar, who 
was at Lucknow in February 1885, but I have beard nothiiig of them 
yet. In the same place 1 found large round stones seemingly of uniform 
weight, probably ‘ pasoris * of ancient date. I also found a fragment of 
a curious vessel of very hard pottery and covered with a green metallic 
glaze, which has gone to the Lucknow Muse mu. It is, to sketch from 
memory, something of tho shape and size represented in drawing A at 
tho end of this note. This I believe to have been part of a vessel used 
for the transport of some precious stuff, possibly mercury. The small- 
ness of the oinfice is lernarkablo and points to some such use. This 
external building, whatever it may have been, will l)e seen outlined (as 
far as it was fully explored) in tho sheet marked ‘Mahet West,’ 

The next gate X is in the south wall, and, on entering it, there was 
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a road which for a shor^t distance followed a devions course to the west 
and then went up to the western Ohauk and Jain quarters. The gate T 
was also in the south, and seems to have consisted of two arches in the 
wall. The traces of the centre pillar and of the side walls are still 
clearly marked. I have proved by excavation that there was a broad 
street whidh ran from the sacred Buddhist and royal quarters in the city 
down through this gate towards Ora Jhar. I have called it ‘ Broad 
Street ’ in the maps. The gate Z was a large opening and seems to have 
been the main entrance to the east of the city. It probably opened on a 
'%ad leading towards the spot now marked by the village Dewaria. 
The name is from the Sanscrit dvdr a gate, and here probably passed 
the road leading to this gate of the city. I shall now take up seriatim 
the various places which the records of the Chinese pilgrims and other 
authorities would induce us to look for outside Sot (the Jetavana) and 
Mahet (the city). 

Lying far east from the Jetavana wo have to find the stupa and 
vih4ra which mark the spot- where Tathagata (Buddha) defeated 
the heretics and acceded to Visaklia’s request. I believe this to be 
the ruins named Baghaha Biiri. I opened the mound and found the 
lines of cells on the south, and in the middle there was a build- 
ing such as would bo occupied by a superior, or which might bo a 
small lecture-hall or a chamber for objects of veneration. I was unable 
to continue my exploration to the whole mound for two reasons. There 
is a village pathway crosses the mound, and south-east of it there 
was a crop growing, which I could not disturb. The name is, I 
believe, a corruption of Bliagava ^dhara, the vihara of Bhagava, a name 
applied to Buddlia as a titlo of respect. The word ‘ bdri * a ‘ garden * 
or, as it is often pronounced in those parts bhdri, is obviously the same 
as the Sanscrit and Pali vihara, a pleasure-ground, a garden, a place of 
perambulation round a monastic building. Baghaha Bari is probably 
Yisakha’s Purvarama, as it lies oast of the Jetavana. The pilgrim 
ftotes it was in strict dependence on the Sanghar4ma (of the Jetavana). 
This points to its being a nunnery, for all establishments of professed 
female followers of Buddha were in strict subordination to the nearest 
monastery. 

To the south of this place is a largo area very much raised, in 
which are brick ruins visible on the outskirts of the fields and in the 
earth inside them. I could not explore here as I should have had to 
remove the crops of some poor cultivators ; but 1 satisfied myself 
that there are at least three large buildings buried here. The position 
of this area marks it out as the site of (1) the sti^pas which were raised 
where Buddha sat and checked Yirudbaka, when leaving the city to go 
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against the Sdkyas, and (2) the stnpa erected over the remains of the 
S&kya maidens. These two places are certain to have lain south of the 
stnpa alluded to in the last para., and close to them was the great lake 
in which Virudhaka is said to have perished. It is clear that Virudha- 
ka, according to the Buddhist fable or history, whichever we call it, 
perished in a lake, an ornamental water, by a conflagration which burned 
up a boat or pavilion in which he was. That this tank was the Awen- 
dha Tal, I have no doubt. It still shows in places on its banks the 
traces of masonry probably of a ghat or embankments. The word may 
be a compound of Sanscrit ava and indJia (burn), and thus afford^ 
internal demonstration of the propriety of this identification. 

I may add that there is reason to suppose from tlie general tonor of 
Hwen Thsang’s narrative that there was a palace near this tank, for we 
road of Virudhaka's sending the women of his palace down to the 
banks of the lake and his disporting liimself with them there. One local 
tradition localizes the spot to which the maiden ascended, who invoked 
the Sun, as narrated at p. 21, and says she went to the top of Ora Jhar. 
This fits in with the belief tliat Ora Jhar was a kingly residence. An- 
other tradition says that Ora Jhar was an armoury. It is not unlikely 
that when Praseiiajit married Mallika, she being his junior queen, he 
may have placed her in a palace for her own special use, and this may 
have been that palace. Any how, the place cannot be what a popular 
derivation, based on the present form of the name, would imply ; a spot 
whore sweepings gathered in baskets were thrown out. The name Ora 
Jhdr or Orha Jhar* is applied to a high mound near Colonelganj in 
Gonda District, and to the Maniparbat at Ajudhia and to other places. 
It seems to me that it is probably a coiTuptioii of the Sanscrit urddhea 
(high) ddhdra (eminence), and it devotes merely a high place or lofty 
eminence, as either affording a commanding view ora silo for a building. 
Altogether, I believe, that Ora Jhar will bo found to have been a terraced 
palace, such as that on the tqrrace of which Virudhaka saw Jeta walking, 
when he ordered his death and probably it was here that Virudhaka’s 
ladies of the seraglio were, when they went down to the ornamental 
water on the fatal day. There is no place that I know of to suit the 
story in Mahet. 

Near Ora Jhar is a mound in which I found only 3 concentric rings 
of brick wall, two of which I explored. It is called Panahiya Jhdr.f 
What this place can have been I was long puzzled to know, but it seemed 
to me to have been a ring intended for some amusement, with a gradu- 

* I have heard both the aspirated and unaspirated forms used. 

t Explained fro^ * panhi ’ shoe to be the place where travolpers shook dnst 
oft their feet before entering city ! ! 
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ally rising auditorium or gallery. This was curiously confirmed by my 
reading in Weber’s article already quoted, bow Pramati made the Brah- 
man *s acquaintance at a cockfight outside Sravasti. I now believe that 
this was a cockpit, and certainly it is well suited to such a sport. The 
location is probable, being near an ornamontal water and garden and a 
royal residence. The name Panahiya is probably derived from the 
Sanscrit Fana a wager or gaming. Tlio Jhdr is the same as in Ora Jhar. 

It is curious that the only case in which superstition interfered with 
my excavation was at Ora Jhar. When I had cleared the summit and 
was beginning to expose a series of chambers on the south side of the 
crest, the appearaifco of which was that of clmmbors on a terrace, it was 
a cold day after rain and a bitter wind was blowing. The gangman, 
who w^as a Brahman, was seized w'ith a shivering fit and ho fell' over 
crying that the gods had attacked him, and in his raving said that there 
were seven spirits inside the mound opposing him. He was so horrified 
and weak, that it became necessary to cany him to the grove where the 
labourers usually spent the lyght. and he lay all ni^ht long reasoning 
with his gods and imaginary demons. I could not prevail on his gang 
to resume work then at Ora Jhar, and when I wished to return to the 
place later on, funds were too low to admit of it. 

The pilgrims noted three deep tanks or ditches, whore people fell 
living into hell. Those are connected Avitli Dovadatta, Sundari, and 
Chanscha. They differ as to their relative positions, ticiiioral Cun- 
ningham has announced the identification of th(*se ditches or tanks, but 
he has misplaced them in his maps, and has said nothing as to iho rea- 
sons of his idoiitifications. The furthest sontli is Lambluiiha. This is 
probably derived from the Sanscrit root lamb (to sink or fall in), 
hh'umi (earth), the place where ‘ earth sank.^ North-by-easfc of this, at 
the exact distance noted by J liwen Thsang, is Blinlinalman TaL This is 
the second. The derivation is probably from the Sanscrit bhu (earth), 
Una (disappeared or vanished). Tlic third is the gulf which swallowed 
Dovadatta. 

The tank marked as this last by General Cunningham lies inside the 
enclosing walls of the monastic esttiblishnient round the large stupa 
east of and within tlie limits of Set. It cannot, therefore, be one 
of the three named by the pilgrims for they all lay outside tho Jetavana. 
I am inclined to think it must bo Kundaliwa or Parsahvva, for near each 
is a mound containing brick ruins, probably those of buildings com- 
memorative of some such story. It is immaterial which wo assume it to 
be. The building near Par.sahwa I opened, but it seemed to be a fane 
of some kind raised over an older building. Kundaliwa might be a 
corruption of kund, a tank, but it is worth noting that kunda is also a 
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pot, and the female who falsely charged Buddha with incontinence made 
up the semblance of pregnancy by tying a pot round her waist. It is 
also possible that Baitara may be one of the tanks in question, because 
the very name may obviously bo a corruption of baMl, a demon, the con- 
nection of which with the story of Dovadatta is easily seen. 

Of other places worth note I must mention Puraina Tal. We may 
easily take this to be a corruption in Hindi of the Sanscrit Pdrna, and, 
if we do, it can be fairly inferred that this tank is the spot associated 
with the suicide of Puma Kasyapa mentioned at pages 8 and 9. Ou 
its south bank is a long mound which soems to contain brick- work, 
probably tho remains of a memorial building. * 

To the north of this is Ambaha Tal, a largo and deep tank, with a 
mound on three sides, and a thick clump of trees on the south. Near 
this I found in 1876 a portion of a stone pillar, cut in a he mi- hexagonal 
form, probably one of those stones referred to by liiwen Thsaiig as 
marking particular places where various holy persons had been engaged 
in meditation. This then is the place wlwrc was tho mod of the recover- 
ed eyeSf and the very story still survives cnslirined in the word amhahuu 
This is tho Sanscrit an eye, which is seen in tho word tnjamhaka^ 
triocular. I conclude tliat General Cunningham was wrong in look- 
ing to Gularilia as the site of this grove. 

TIio mound of Barnideo is not to be overlooked. Tradition says, it 
is the oldest spot round Sahet and Mahot. It will bo worth opening, as 
we know that Brahraadatta was Prasenajit’s father, and the people round 
about say that this mound was a shine of Brahma. 

Nor must I omit to notice Husen Jot with reference to which General 
Cunningham has made the following observations.* 

“ To the north-west of tlio monastery Hiuen Tsiang places a well 
“ and a small stupa, which marked the spot where Maud gala- putra 
“ tried in vain to unloose tho girdle of Sariputra. As the distance is 
“ not mentioned, it may bo inferred that the stupa was close by, and 
“ therefore, I would identify the site with that of tho shrine of Pir- 
“ Barana in the small village of Husen Jot, whicli is within 700 feet of 
“ the north-west corner of tho monastery. Near the same place there 
“ was also a stupa of A4oka and a stone pillar, which tho king had 
“raised to note the spot where Buddha and his right-hand disciple 
“ Sariputra had taken exercise and explained the Law. I could find no 
“ trace of any of these monuments, and I conclude that the stupas, as 
“ usual, must have furnished materials for the erection of Pir-Barana'a 
“ shrine.” 




• Archcoolegical Survey of ludia, voL J, p. 343. 
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To this paragraph objection must be taken. There is no shrine 
of Pir-Barana at Set Mahet and there was no person named Bardua. 
There was a Pir Barahim. He was Sikandra Biwana, a faqir, a 
follower of Sultan Ibrahim Adham, and it was with the disciples 
of this Mussalniaii Saint a rule to abjure covering for the head and 
feet. A full account of them is given in the Saulat-i-Mas*udi. He 
accompanied Saiyad Salar to Oudh, and the Saiyad expired in his arms. 
He was himself killed by a shower of arrows while supporting the 
Salar’s head in his lap. He was buried beside the young hero in Bah- 
raich. There is no traco of any shrine at Huseii Jot, and I have seen 
nothing to lead lAc to suspect a stupa in or near this hamlet. I am 
quite at a loss to see how the vcnorablo archeoologist can have come to 
pen so erroneous a panigrapli as this. Further north there is a grove, a 
mound, and a well. On tlicj mound is a shrine of Mahadev, called here 
Bannfi Nath. Tlie liugam is a rod sandstone pillar over which, in the 
place where it was found standing, the shrine was, I am told, built. 
This may or may not bo so, but tins place seems to be that wliich the 
pilgrims refer to in the narrative which was before General Cunningham, 
when he took Husen Jot to be the place wliero stood the stupa, marking 
the spot where Maudgalaputi*a tried to unloose Saripntra’s girdle. As 
regards Husen Jot a note should be made. The Saiyad Miran, who 
was left by Salar MasMd as kotwal of Set Maliot, and who is buried 
in Maliet inside the brick building called Miran ka dargah and also 
‘ Milan Asthau,’ was Saiyad Mir Husen who camo with Saiyad Salar 
to Oudh. liuscnjot is a hamlet wdiero the descendants of the original 
Khadim of this Dargah still live. They hold a in^afi conferred by the 
Oudh Subahdars, but greatly reduced in area by the Balrampur Taluqdar, 
and they still maintain tlio Dargah, and observe the annual ‘feast of 
oblation (*urs) in Mir Husen 's memory. 

I must now return to the extreme cast to tlio village of Kandh 
Bari. This is but a small hamlet, in which are seen at the sui'face 
of the ground the remains of massive brick walls. There arc many wells 
in the hamlet, which is on an elevation, and close by are some five or more 
magnificent old trees, mangos and others. These are north-east of the 
village and south-east of the gate, When I first visited this place, 1 was 
amused by a reference made to one Gandhwa iu connection with the 
name of this hamlet, and it was carried back to the time of Arjun and 
Hahsadhvaj. 1 took no note of it ; but I have since read the paragraph* 
in General Cuuninghain’s second report on Sravasti, in which bo 
attempts to connect the story of tho Gardener Gandamba {sic) who 


* Archmloijical S\irvey of IndiUj vol, A/, p, 96. 
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presented to Bnddha a mango, the stone of which was planted and 
became a great tree, with Chakkar Bhandjir. The word is not Gand- 
amba, bat is properly written Gandhamba, and is clearly a compound of 
Gandha + amra (or amba), tho fragrant mango. The name of the vil- 
lage is thus a debased form of Gandhamba 4* vihara : the garden of 
* Gandhamba’ or the fragrant mango garden. Its location near two gates 
of the city mark it out as tho probable spot to which the story should be 
attached. Buddha was going towards a gate of the city when the mango 
was presented. I shall deal with the name of Chakkar Bhandar later on. 

There are two other mounds near Kandh Bari one N. W., tho other 
N. K, of it. The latter I did not open. That on tho N. W. I opened, 
and found the building of which an outline jilan will bo seen on Plato IV, 
and its location in Plato XIII. Hero I found a late Hindu building, a 
shrine of Mahadco, snperiinposed on earlier ruins which I had not time to 
fully explore. In tho ar/jha in tho central building I found a shaft of a 
red sandstone pillar about 18 in. in diameter and some 4 feet in lenglli, 
the upper half only being dressed and pokshed as a round pillar. It bad 
clearly been originally the lower part of a massive pillar. Tho broken 
top was dx'essed off to a hemi.sphorical shape. Tho anjha wa.s very 
brittle and of common grey-green sandstone. The walls seem to have 
been built round ilio pillar. I do not soo how it could have been 
brought in after tho completion of tho building. The lower part of the 
sl)aft was cut in a pol^’gon of which I do not remombor the number of 
sides, and was not dressed or polished. It seems this pillar must have 
been the lower part of a memorial column found hero, or near here, the 
broken top of which was subsequently dressed to liemisphorical shape 
and used as a lingam. There were small modern lingams in two cham- 
bers on the west. I am inclined to look on this as the position of one of 
Anoka’s memorial pillars. Another I have already mentioned, the Banui 
Nath Mahddeo. 

Part III. 

I have now to invite attention to the separate map of Set or Sabot. 

I have opened so many more mounds and buildings than General Cun- 
ningham, that I have been compelled to number anew. To prevent any 
confusion and to make clear my observations which will often conflict 
with General Cunningham’s convictions, I shall in tho following notes 
give, as far as I can, the numbers which he has allotted to buildings as 
well as tho numbers allotted by mo. 

The building marked 1 by me is the same as that bearing that num- 
ber in General Cunningham’s map.* Cunningham gives the dimensions 

* Archccoloyical Survey of ladia, lol, Xlf Plate XX JV, 
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of the platform of the mound with tolerable accuracy, 350 ft. sq., and 
the exact measurement of the enclosing wall of the building now exposed, 
nearest the surface of the mound, can be ascertained by scale appended 
to map. But into this 1 need not go. 1 shall satisfy myself with 
pointing out that there has been a misconception as to the age and 
character of the building which crowns the mound. 

Cunningham states that there were three platforms and on the 
uppermost terrace, which was about 80 ft. square stood the temple with its 
doorway facing the east. The building consisted of two parts : a large 
hall, or assembly room, for reading Ihe Buddhist Scnptures, and a 
smaller room, or cell, with a pedestal for the enshrined image.*** He 
then goes on to describe the cell and the assembly hall, as he. calls 
them. 

The first point I have to note is, that the cell, as it is termed, is 
quite a new building, in fact a modern addition to a modern building. 
This is apparent at a glance by observing that there are floral bricks 
thrust in here and there at random in the walls, having been clearly 
taken from the remains of an older building. In the next place the 
four pillars, as Cunningham calk them, small brick pedestals in the large 
room, are placed as bedis or Hindu altars, and raise the suspicion that 
this was a later Hindu building. I opened the floor and I found the 
pilasters of a larger building and four other hedis below. They extend- 
ed to a depth of about 4 feet below and rose out of a concrete floor. 
On opening this concrete to dig deeper, I came upon the mouth of a 
well which had been closed up. I opened it and found it to be only an 
additional piece of masonry continuing the shaft of the original well, 
the platform of which was clearly marked by a line of upright bricks a 
few feet lower down. I cleared tliis well to water level, and found it 
had been choked with bricks, bones, and weapons. I found human 
skulls and bones, and the skull of a camel. One human skull still held 
an arrow head by which it had been pierced. Thus we have marked 
periods : (1) original well, (2) well repaired and added to and choked up 
with bones etc., after a fight, (3) the first building of which I found 
bedis and pilasters, (4) the building of which the remains were seen 
by General Cunningham. The surface of the floor of this latest build- 
ing is 20 ft. 6 in. above water level. 

To the west of this mound I opened trenches in a large level space 
adjoining, and I here found very old buildings deep buried under earth, 
ten to twelve feet below the surface and made of bricks of very large 
dimensions. I could discern chambers which seem to have surrounded a 


* Archosological Survey of India, voh /, p, 83 . 
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square enclosure, which were probably among the oldest, if not part of 
the original, buildings. In these long buried ruihs 1 found crystal 
markers for playing pachi8% also some o£ clay, and a carious glass plate 
about I inch thick perforated with five holes in the form of a quincunx. 
These old remains have not been mapped in yet, but are among the most 
interesting remains laid bare. One o! the most carious relics found in 
them was a heap of charred rice, the form of each grain being preserved 
fresh as if of yesterday. 

Buildings 2, 3, 4, 5, of my numbering, are not of any importance. 

Building G was discovered by me deep under the earth and is 
unquestionably of great antiquity. I have exposed ftie enclosing walls. 
The bncks and the stylo of building point to antiquity, the former being 
large and massive and and the mode of construction being by ‘ ofE-set * 
walls, that is, the bricks being set in a graduated form so as to widen 
out the wail like a staircase at tho base. This was necessary to resist 
the action of tho water in tho low level of this ill-drained site. Most 
buildings found concealed at a great depth in Set are built thus. In the 
east wall of this building I found a fragment of a Buddhist railing. In 
the west side I found lying, apparently whei*o it had fallen by accident, 
an ancient seal. 

The building No. 7 is that which General Cunningham terms the 
Gandha Kuti. The name may be allowed to adhere, though in the 
present stage of our exploration we arc not in a position to impose the 
name with a certainty of accuracy on any particular building, I must, 
however, here point again to tlie error into which General Cunningham 
falls in supposing that a largo room with four low pillar shafts is neces- 
sarily ‘ a hall with the remnants of pillars to support a roof.* In this 
case I am almost sure the large chamber of what he calls the Gandha 
Kuti is a late Hindu addition. I have removed all the earth round the 
building as it now stands, and I have found that the square block or 
cell on the west is quite a^separate building from the rest. Its base is 
built of off-set walls, as I have already described in the case of building 
No. 6, while the character of the architecture of the large middle cham- 
ber is wholly different and its style modern. In the small eastern 
part, which seems to have been a vestibule in later times, tliere are 
traces which indicate that it contained portions of an older construc- 
tion. 

I cleared all round the mound and I exposed several bases of pillars 
of two dimensions. They were of brick, the bricks being well carved 
and calculated to a nicety to suit the pillars for which they were intend- 
ed. But all these pillars seemed to be of late date. On the south I 
noticed one base of a pillar of much larger dimensions on which a later 
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wall has been buiU. I then opened the small remnants of buildings, 
Nos. 9, 10, 11, and,'^on going to a groat depth, I found that there were 
older walls running below, 8 to 13 feet under the surface, which clearly 
belonged to a wholly different and much older building. 1 now deter- 
mined to open the Gandha £uti and I cleared away the surface of the 
concrete external courtyard on the south, and I soon came on a very 
ancient wall running down in the form of a lower off-set brick slope, and 
forming a masonry terrace round the mound, on which stood the old 
chambers I have already described. It is of the same age and stylo. 
Further outside this I found the original enclosing wall, entire in its 
whole circuit. Under the modern vestibule I made a tunnel and I found 
the same class of old building below. I found only two objects of 
interest. They were not in the lower or more ancient building. One 
was a fragment of a pottery relief of Buddha standing and preaching. 
This was buried in the general ruin near the top of the mound. The 
other was an image in red sandstone, probably representing the scene in 
Buddha's life when a householdtjr of Sr^vasti sent his son to Buddha for 
reception into the brotherhood. At its base was inscribed the usual 
Buddhist formula * Ye dharmma,* etc., in characters of about the 6th 
century A. D. Tliis stone seems to rao to be the fragment of a pillar on 
which this figure may have been carved originally, or after the fracture 
of the pillar. Any how, the stone slopes like a pillar, and the edges are 
dressed, and bear fragments of an old inscription in well executed Sana- 
ent characters of early date. These fragments of writing are, as the 
pillar stands, meaningless. 

The numbers 12, 13, mark what General Cunningham has identiffod 
as the Kosamba Kuti. My attention was in this drawn to the four hedis 
in the part marked 13, and I thought, from what I had seen in Nos. 1 
and 7, that it was not unlikely that this was a recent addition to 12. I 
opened the gi'ound carefully all round to a depth of about 10 ft. and I 
found No. 12 resting on its original foundation and built in the same 
style as the older buildings elsewhere opened, with off-sofc bricks at 
the base. I opened a small passage and found clearly where this 
formation of wall terminated, 1 ft. 9 in. inside and below the corner 
of 13. 1 also found on the east side that 13 is not deep below the 
upper surface. Thus clearly the part 13 is not of great antiquity, and it 
is possible that, while the large statue fouud in 12 by General Cunning- 
ham may have been there from a very ancient date, the part 13 was 
added on by either Buddhists or Hindus, who found the statue thus 
snrviving the desolation of the seventh century. It is not unusual to 
find Hindus worshipping any image they find, without inquiring whether 
it is Hindu or not. On the north side of tliis building and close to it, in 
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part adjoining it, I found two small circular blocks of masonry and one 
square one. The former may hare been memorial marks, small pagodas 
such as Buddhists build close to large stupas and other sacred buildings. 
The square block was probably a monk’s platform. On the easti of 13 
I found, several feet below the earth, remains of another offset-brick 
base, which is of undoubted antiquity, but 1 had not the funds to con- 
tinue the excavation here. 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, call for no note. No. 17 is a curious construc- 
tion. It seems to have been a stupa but may have been a cell. I cleared 
the mound in which it was hid and opened it, but did not go below the 
surface of the earth around it. • 

The building by mo marked 18, is that which General Cunningham 
describes as a stupa and marks 5. I found nothing in it, though I went 
several feet deeper than Cunningham had gone. I opened the building 
all round outside by a trench about 9 ft. deep, and I ran a trench 9 ft. 
deep from the middle of the building to the east and west taking 
the line of the octagonal well. Tl^ trench on the east is not 
marked in the map as it gave no result. That on the west, ffhh^' 
and others near it f/gy^ and yielded some results which I shall 
refer to presently. At the north-west corner of the enclosing wall, 
I found some very curious vessels, pottery, well-baked and massive. 
These were largo hemispherical bowls. They were lying bottom up 
and some were 5 feet in diameter. There were some smaller. There 
wore also ring-liko pieces of pottery of similar dimensions. The 
only explanation I can give of these is, that they were used in making 
uiubrella-like cupolas on the top of stupas, or by piling the hemispheres 
on the cylinders they may have been used in making small memorial 
pagodas. Earth would in the latter case have been filled in as the suc- 
cessive pieces were piled on one another. 

Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23 stand on the southern elevation, where General 
Cunningham has marked and 12. His No. 12 corresponds to my 
No. 20, and I did not do more than clear the upper surface of a part of 
it. The building 21 turned out to be so large and promising that 1 con- 
fined myself to it. The western wall of No. 21 runs on to meet No. 24, 
and a wall runs east from 24 which 1 did not fully expose. Hence it is 
not shown. Nos. 22 and 23 are adjuncts to 21 and have probably served 
some accessory purpose to the main building. No. 21 is 128 ft. by 118 ft . 
and the whole block is unquestionably one piece. 1 cleared the building 
all round, going down about 13 ft. on the south, the west, and the north, 
I did not go quite so deep at the east. The door was on the east. 1 
found that this building had one characteristic offset brick base at the 
lowest pari and was there constructed of very large bricks. There were 
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the clearest indications that this building had been twice rebuilt with 
extreme care exactly on the old foundation, before it was finally rebuilt 
at the latest date prior to falling into the^decay in which I found it, the 
successive strata being clearly defined. I cleared the whole of the mound 
above and found the well shown in the map of Sahet or Set, and in one 
chamber I found a fragment of a red sandstone slab or pillar. 1 also 
found two fragments of well executed stone images — ^Vaishnavite— with 
small marginal figures of Buddha cut on them. These are referrable 
obviously to a period when Buddha had been incorporated among the 
incarnations of Vishnu, the period of re-absorption of Buddhism into 
Hinduism. When I went to the floor of the next previous stage of 
building, which lay about 8 feet below the floor of the upper one, I 
found the large slab already referred to at page 3 bearing the long 
Sanscrit inscription. It had lain there un-disturbed, for many years, 
for the root of a gigantic gular tree had extended a distance /of about 
17 feet from the parent stem and grown out under the stone and several 
feet bejmid it. This root was quite flat and bent at a right angle, 
showing it had grown under the slab. 

There can be no doubt that 21 is ono of the oldest and longest 
preserved buildings in Set, and should be wholly cleared and exposed. 

The buildings 25, 26, 27, 28 call for no remark. They are not 
fully exposed. No. 29 is a small platform and will be referred to 
again. 

No. 32 is a small building which I exposed. It was hidden in a 
mound and seems to have been a cell in wliich a monk may have dwelt, 
or possibly it was an image-shrine. The door faced the west. I think 
it was more likely a cell. There are in it what seem to me to bo two 
raised masonry beds for monks, who may have lived here, but of this no 
one can he certain. 

The most interesting building which I opened, was the stupa (No. 
33) which I propose to identify as that of S^riputta. I have completely 
exposed the outer walls of the stupa itself and those of the enclosing 
square. The hollow on the east in which water still lies, was, 1 found 
as I continued my exploration, originally a masonry tank. To the north- 
east of it, and possibly outside the enclosing lines of 33, was a very 
carious building No. 34 in which I found many clay heads, specimens of 
well-moulded and well-burnt pottery. What this place was 1 cannot 
say, owing to its very peculiar construction. Lying against the wall 
of ono of the cells, cut by the trench I found a well executed brass 
cast of an elephant's head, ears, shoulders, and forelegs.* It is possible 


* See Plato XXV, c. 
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this was the iigrire which surmounted one of the pillars east of the 
Jetavana in the days of the Chinese pilgrims, one of whom says it was 
an elephant’s head, while the other calls it an ox head. The pillars were, 
it would seem, 70 ft. high. The great elevation of the figure would 
amount for its being mistaken by one pilgrim for an ox head. It seems 
to have been built into the shaft of the pillar. The groove at the 
back points to its having been intended to bo fastened into a wall 
or stone, so that one line of the groove should be hidden while the other 
should seem to bo tho base from which it rose. 

The lines aahh, eedd^ zz\ aj//, ajir, wv, vd are all trenches which I 
dug to a great depth exposing walls and cells. There seems to have 
been ^ a continuous line of building from n to and, when I stopped the 
trench at I found two curious square remnants of what may have been 
pillar bases and portions of chambers (35). 

1 now return to tho stupa (33). It seems to have been built 
here for a special reason close to the Jetavana, and I think I can 
point to the reason and identify it. On Opening the cylindrical shaft in 
tho middle of tho stupa, I went to a depth of about 13 feet before I 
got anything. I tlien found a begging pot and alms bowl, black glazed 
pottery, built inside the shaft, and covered by a larger bowl inverted 
over them, I wont several feet deeper, altogether about 25 feet down, 
and I found at the original base a large inverted bowl like that first 
found, I managed to lift it and what it covered witliout breaking the 
latter. The covering bowl had been cracked right across, probably in 
building it in. I opened tho contents with care, and found a large soap- 
stone casket. Inside this casket was a dark green porcelain bowl con- 
taining the charred ashes and some charred boiic-joints of a deceased 
monk. 

We know that when Sudatta promised to build Buddha a viliara, 
he asked him to nominate a disciple to design the building, and that 
Buddha sent Sariputta with Sudatta to Sravasti. Many years after- 
wards Sariputta died at Nalanda. The disciples cremated him, but 
brought bis ashes, alms bowl, and cloak to Buddha, who was at Raja- 
griha. Buddha brought the relics to Sravasti. Sudatta induced the 
Mn.ster to give them to him, and he built a stupa over them. Buddha 
himself gave instructions for the building of this relic-tower, and direct- 
ed that it should contain a vase. 

The relics found in tho stupa 33 correspond, being a porcelain 
bowl, or vase, holding the ashes, inside relic casket, and an alms bowl 
and begging pot. The most natural place to locate the stupa was in 
close proximity tq the entrance of tho building which Saiuputta had 
designed, near the spot where ho had been victorious in disputes with 
7 
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rival sects, say more, on a part of the very site which Sudatta had 
originally purchased. 

Bound the base of the stupa were several small pagodas or memo- 
rial pillars, some square and some circular. On the west of it was a well. 
This probably was to supply with water the mendicants who lived in 
the cells around the stupa. 

No. 36 represents certain walls discovered just as operations were 
drawing to a elose, which seem more like the outline of one side of a 
gateway than anything else 1 can think of ; but it would be wrong to do 
‘ more than hazard this guess, as the counterpart has not yet been found, 
nor indeed looked for. 

The line rs represents a long trench in which I found, still in ex- 
cellent preservation, the greater part of a drain, or waterdnot, made of 
tiles, probably used for conveying water for irrigating the garden of 
the monastery. The Hues Im, nOy and are the trenches which 
revealed a very old building 37. 

The lines gjiy and j% are very deep trenches which enabled me to 
touch the walls which further excavations laid bare, now marked in the 
triangle ghh, but it is only shown in this— as in other instances— that 
there is great need for a full exploration. 

The lines of trenches jjll, ffgg^ and jfJthy yielded more interest- 
ing discoveries : and here I believe I found the key to the whole excava- 
tion. As I stood one day looking at the octagonal well A, which stands 
in the middle of the present interior level of the whole ruins at Sahet, 
I reflected on General Cunningliam's specious remarks in his second 
report on Sravasti,* where he takes the part of the upper portion of the 
well being octagonal, with a slight inward inclination of the sides at the 
top, to be a mark of ingenuity on the part of the builders of the well. 
I saw that the inward inclination seemed to be in some of the sides 
only, and not to bear the marks of design, but of accident, owing to 
age or pressure, and I further questioned the probability of a well- 
builder varying the shaft of his well, building circular below and 
octagonal above. It would be a source of weakness. I then noticed 
that where the circular shaft ended there were horizontal bricks and 
slabs, and I felt sure that the original well must have ceased hei*e* 1 
then laid out the trenches lljj, ffhh, ffgg, and, when I had gone to a 
' depth near the well, I came across the base of the pillar. at T. This is 
the remains of a magnificent pillar 13 ft. square at the base. When I had 
exposed it, I made a small hole horizontally at the level of its foundation 
into the earth near the well, and I found in a few minutes that I touch- 


* Archcsologkal Survey of India^ voU XI, p. 93. 
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ed the masonry platform of the original mouth of the well^ and tliat it 
had originally been only at the top of the circular part of the masonry. 
Clearly the octagonal part was an addition. Going on with my trenches 
I found U, V, to be circular bases in offset walls of buildings which had 
stood on the original level. W was a pillar similar to T, but of smaller 
dimensions. Here then I had touched the original level of the Jetavana, 
and bore, in all probability, 1 had come across two of the memorial* 
pillars, and possibly two of the smaller stupas referred to by the Chinese 
pilgrims. If this be so, the lowest level seen by General Cunningham 
was about 15 feet above the original ground of the Jetavana. This 
shows what has to be done before we shall be entitled to speculate on the 
identification of Gandha Kuti or Kosambha Kuti^ 

I have only now to refer to the trenches at, de. They have 
been cut to a depth in some parts of 20 feet and have revealed very old 
walls, but the result was little more than to give me an idea of the 
direction of the buildings. The long trench cd, showed at 31 the general 
outline of a wall which seemed to be^the side of a long passage or 
hall, possibly the vestibule of a large building. No. 30 is a series of 
cells, but they rest on older cells, and in one place I found the remains of 
a staircase, as it seemed to me, leading to a lower chamber. In the 
earth which had closed up thi.s staircase, I found a terra-cotta figure of 
a naked infant and two seal.s. I also found in one of the lower colls a 
large store of rice, which had been preserved from decomposition by 
close compression in the ruins. No. 29 is a masonry platform, seemingly 
a seat for monks at the back of the large building, of which 30 and 31 
are parts. It is, however, part of a later building raised on the ruins of 
the older. 

I have little left to say of the tangible memories of Set except to 
call attention to the very obvious reminiscence contained in the name 
of Chakkar Bhaudar, the adjoining hamlet. It is clearly named from 
the chamber and the pillar; surmounted by the wheel (cAaZ;m), which 
flanked one side of the east entrance of the Jetavana. The Chakkar is 
the wheel, and the Bhandar is the Sanscrit hhdnddgara, or storeroom, the 
chamber in which the commonwealth of the fraternity was stored. 
Chakkar Bhandar stands on ruins, lines of brick wall being clearly 
traceable in parts, and the hamlet should bo explored with care and at 
the same time with due regard for the villagers* prejudices and home 
feelings. It is true that if Chakkar Bhandar be the actual site of the ' 
wheel-crowned pillar and adjoining storehouse, it will carry us further 
east for the main door than General Cunningham fancies it lay, but we 
must remember that the pillar was probably raised by Asoka, and that 
even in his lifetime the Jetavana must have grown far beyond the limit 
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of the small Tibdra built originally for the Master. A description of 
the Jetavana as it was in its prime is to be found in the Thibetan 
authorities which state that it contained sixty large halls and sixty 
stnall ones. Buddha himself — say these authorities, attributing erery- 
thiiig to Buddha, as they always do, — gave instructions for the decoration. 

On the outside door you must have iigared a yaksha holding a club in 
' his hand : in the vestibule you must have represented a great miracle, 
the five divisions (of beings) of the circle of transmigration ; in the 
courtyard, the series of births (Jatakas) : on the door of Buddha's 
special apartment (lit. hall of perfumes, Gandhakuti), a yaksha holding 
a wreath in his hand ; in the house of the attendants (or of honour), 
bbikshus and sthavirag arranging the dharnima ; on the kitchen must be 
represented a yaksha holding food in his hand ; on the door of the store- 
house, a yaksha with an iron hook in his hands; on the water-house (well- 
house ? ), nagas with variously ornamented vases in their hands ; on the 
wash-house (or the steaming house), foul sprites, or the different hells; 
on the medicine house, the Tathagata attending the sick ; on the privy, 
all that is dreadful in a cemetery ; on the door of the lodging house ( ? text 
effaced), a skeleton, bones, and a skull.' * What is mentioned as the 
wash-house may be the Baitara Tal, a washing tank, and the Baitara be 
the evil-sprite. 


IV. — Maliet, 

The general map shows Mahet as a largo walled enclosure with the 
gates W, X, Y, Z, but it would be impossible to indicate on it more than 
the eastern outline of the city. I have therefore prepared three sheets 
on a larger scale marked Mahet South, Maliet East, and Mahct West. 
These show the position of the parts of the city in which I made ex- 
cavations, I refer to them in illustration of what follows. 

Mahet South and East. 

The sheets of Mahet South and Mahet East show the thoroughfare 
from the gate Y, which I have named “ Broad Street." It leads up 
to the Kachcha Kuti, Pakka Kuti, and other buildings which I have 
wholly or partially exposed. While walking up this street we reach 

• This quotation is directly taken from a note in Kockhill’a Life of the 
Buddha (p. 49), to which I am much indebted. 1 have merely to remark that the 
mention of ‘ arranging tho dharma,* as it probably refers to conferring over the 
sacred writings, and there were none until long after Buddha’s death, seems to indi- 
cate that the description of the monastery has been furnished by a visitor or resident 
who saw it in its complete state in later days. It is therefore all the more valuable 
as a guide in archmological exploration. 
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the walls of shops or houses on either side, which I have exposed, and 
which are marked by the lines a, a, a, and h, Z>, on either side 
of the street. The transverse lines m, m, and w, n, are the trenches 
which 1 dug when searching for these walls. In these shops or houses 
I found some old earthen pots and one copper Indo-Bactrian coin of 
no value. The settlement boundary pillar S stands to the north of 
the middle of a large open space, which was probably a market place. 
This would be easily determined by following out the linos of the 
walls of shops or residences which I have begun to expose, pushing 
them north and then following the turnings east and west. 

The two Ip.rgest mounds which attracted the notice of the explorer, 
as rising above tlie surrounding jungle, were those known in the neigh- 
bourhood as the Pakka Kuti and the Kachcha Kuti. I shall describe 
them first. 

The Pakka Kuti is the place fixed on by General Cunningham as 
the Angulimiilya stupa, but ho seems to have had no ground for making 
this identification beyond the size and -prominence of the mound. I 
have opened the mound, cleared the four sides and laid bare the main 
walls. I have also removed the earth from the main chamber (marked C 
in the drawing of the Pakka Kuti) and I cannot but conclude that this is 
not the Anguliinalya stupa. In the first place there is no architectural 
arrangement, such us is clearly perceptible in the undoubted stupa else- 
where found, and in the next place I found in the bottom of the chamber 
in C, a portion of an older and more substantial wall (marked W), the 
fragment of an older building. I am inclined to think that this is the 
site of the Hall of the Law built by Prasenajit, and I think it is satis- 
factory in respect of situation with reference to the royal palace, which I 
believe stood round the place where Saiyad Miraii’s Dargah now stands 
and extended a long way to the west of ifc. The tomb of this Moslem who 
was placed in charge of Mahet by the early Mussalman conquerors is 
likely to have been in the quarter occupied by the governor and his 
suite, and it is unlikely that they were located anywhere but in the 
buildings which the ruler whom they displaced had occupied. There 
are clear traces of regularly built and well laid out enclosed buildings 
in this part of the city, and I believe their exploration would reveal the 
accuracy of this location which I give to the palace. Not only does this 
location of the palace fit in with the situation in which the main Bud- 
djiist buildings in Mahot are found, but it suits tho narmtive of Pramati 
where it describes the ladies of the king’s household going from the 
pakce to the river side to bathe. Had the palace lain to the west of the 
city, they would haveJiad to cross the whole city to make their ablutions 
and this is not a supposition favourable to the dignity of those ladies. 
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The Pakka Kuti, as I found it, seems to me to be a later building, 
or the repaired remnants of a later building, raised on the site of the 
old Hall of the Law, to mark it, and would thus be one of the memorial 
buildings mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims. Its true uses cannot be 
ascertained until all the chambers have been opened. I opened but one, 
that in the heart of the mound. The plan shows a bird’s eye view, and 
the dotted lines mark a tunnel which I carried through the whole 
mound to drain it, and thus preserve it. I built strong masonry arches 
where each wall was cut. The labour of clearing the whole building 
would be great, as its external dimensions, 143 ft. long by 90 ft. wide, 
will show. The mdst curious feature of the building, as far as I explored 
it, is that in no place did I discover any door or window, and I could 
discern no staircase. 

The Kachcha Euti is a much more interesting mound. Of its 
character I have no doubt. The plan which I submit gives no idea> 
however, of the main impression which it creates. The outermost wall, 
of which only a portion was «exposed, is an ornamental one, with a 
plastered cornice and coping and served to enclose a large building. 
The thick main wall of this building, shown on three sides in the 
plan, is a wall of similar design, which seems to have been carried 
out to a considerable height, and it undoubtedly was built up to support 
an older building, which had fallen into decay. I ascertained the exist- 
ence of buried chambers by sinking a shaft at p to a depth of perhaps 
20 ft. I then found that a chamber existed below and it seems to have 
communicated with others, I closed up this opening at p with a 
masonry cap to prevent the ingress of rain. In the passage fg 1 found 
tiles with a metallic glazing, some green and some blue, which seemed 
to be part of a floor over which a protective wall had been raised. These 
tiles were made of a flne preparation of some white substances, but the 
glazing chipped off readily. The herring-bone lines represent a curious 
slope made of tiles placed on their edg^s, which may have been 
either a graduated approach to a building or a roof covering a passage 
into one. The long spaces a and h on either side were clearly enclosed 
at a later date. The walls mm and m were built as an ornamental 
front, and corresponded in style to similar walls mn and ny at the sides. 
They were clearly separate from the other walls mw and wx and ny 
nz which were built up later. In the enclosure h 1 found a clay figure 
of a monkey (Plate XXV, d), and a head of an image near it. From the 
character of the internal building, as far as I explored it, being that of 
a private dwelling, as well as from the fact of this being, as I think, 
the dwelling of a person of wealth, as its ornamentation shows, and its 
being built in all round to preserve it, I am inclined to surmise that it 
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may bo Sudatta's house, which the pilgrims tell ns was so built up, as a 
memorial of him after his death. 

B, C, D, are minor buildings calling for no particular notice. Al- 
though carefully examined they yielded no results. 

The mound which I have marked stupa A showed itself, where I 
had out down the jungle near it, to be only less prominent than the two 
Kutis. I opened it with care and I soon found it to be what I consider 
a characteristic stupa. I found a circular tower in the centre, and 
round it the walls of an enclosing building. I opened it down to water- 
level but discovered nothing. This is, I believe, the Angulimdlya Stupa. 
It stands on the north-east of a depression, marking what seems to be a 
street or road, that ran between it and the Kachcha Kuti to the market 
place round the boundary pillars, already mentioned. Thus the site fits 
in with the story of the Buddhist records, that the stupa was raised to 
mark the spot where Buddha stopped the robber chief as he was ap- 
proaching him along a public street to take his life. It is not that raised 
at the place of his cremation. Had it been, it should have contained his 
relics. 

The figure at E represents the outline of the central portion of a 
building crowning another mound yet unopened. It seems to bo a stupa. 

The place marked as Saiyad Miranda Dargah is the small rectan- 
gular brick-wall enclosure in which are two tombs. Hero was buried 
Saiyad Miran, a Moslem chief who was stationed at Set Mahet, according 
to the tradition, when the first permanent Muhammadan impression on 
Oudh was made. Outside the enclosure are to be seen other tombs. 
Hone are inscribed. 


Mahet West. 

The Jain quarters lay iu the west of the city near the Imliya 
Darwaza, as the west gate is now called. The chief building of inter- 
est here is the Muhammadan -looking plastered construction which shows 
on the ruins of the temple of Somnath, or Sobhnath, which is still vener^ 
ated though now seldom visited by Jains. The antiquity of this spot 
cannot be doubted. Tradition assigns Sravasti as the birth-place of the 
teacher now venerated by the Jains as their third patriarch. His life 
falls within the period of unhistorical tradition, and was probably poater- 
.ior totho Buddhist age. This is so, as the founder of Jainism was a 
contemporary of Buddha, and we have not met with any personage in 
the history of Buddha or his successors who corresponds to Somnath. 
It is only an anachronism which makes Mabavira the last Jain patriarch. 
Tradition, while fixing on the site of the shrine of Somnath at Mahet as 
the birth-place, or, possibly, the rcsidental coll and teaching centre, of the 
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eponymous patriarch, states that the shrine contained a statue of each 
patriarch when it was in its complete state. 1 have therefore opened' 
the mound of Somnath with great care. I have been so fortunate as to 
recover on this occasion images of seven several patriarchs here, liiad' 
previously recovered some images in 1875-76, and had also pieced to^^ 
gethcr the image there lying in the shrine of Somnath. It was '6ne of 
Sumati, the fifth patriarch. I brought them all into Gondah where I left 
them to be placed in the Anjuman ; but they are now lying in fragments 
among the rockeries of a chick house in the public garden. 1 propose to 
remove the pieces which make up the image of Sumati and send them 
to the Lucknow Museum. 

The plastered building, which now crowns the mound of Soninath, 
is Pathan in style : and I have a suspicion that it is a tomb pf some 
Mussalman who fell here in some assault. I have not opened it. I have 
almost wholly cleared the mound round it, and but little more labour 
would have been needed to open it to its full depth, but this would have 
probably led to the fall of the domed structure on the top. The most 
remarkable point about Somnath is that there are traces of an ancient 
enclosing wall on the south which shows there was at one time a court- 
yard fronting a large building. When this building fell there was an- 
other built above it, and it was similarly succeeded by another, and so on, 
until we have traces of at least four buildings distinct in style and age, 
before the final Mussalman erection. A reference to the large plan of 
Somndth shows a bird’s eye view of the walls exposed, but I regret I 
had no means of procuring a drawing or photograph of thp floral pilas- 
ter of the building of the second age on the south, or of the cornice pf 
a somewhat later building in the middle. These were of exceptionally 
neat and elegant design. The floral bricks seem to have been chiselled 
to remove inequalities after they had been moulded and baked. I have 
in figures 11 to 31 on plate XXYI shown some of the floral bricks worked 
into this building. ^ 

■ The images I have recovered at, or near, Somnath are shown in the 
accompanying plates. One of them hears a Sanscrit inscription recording 
that it was dedicated in Samvat 1133 by Satan Pandit This is possibly 
the period of a revival of Jainism, and restoration of shrines, after the ' 
first wave of Muhammadan invasion had swept by. 

There were two other Jain temples near Somnath, the mins of which 
I fully opened. They are marked J 1 and J 2. There wore throe small 
separate cells, or shrines, in J 2. The images were all found in the 
northern and middle shrines. The cell to the south was empty."* One 
these images too, bore the Sanskrit inscription mentioned above, which I 
consider points to the restoration of these shrines at the same time. 
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The huilding marked 0 was also exposed. It seems to have been 
% private house. 

The building H is decidedly Hindu. I have almost completely 
opened the mound and I have found that the three cells or shrines cor- 
r^pond remarkably with those in J 2, and they seem to have been built 
on the outline of older ones of the same shape, which I found when I 
opened the mound. I consider tlie temple which stood here to be the 
reconstruction, or restoration, of tho original Hindu shrine and to be 
one of the oldest buildings in Mahet. If the portion of the Chinese 
pilgrim’s narrative which speaks of the rival temples of Hindu and 
Buddhist’s priests can bo held to refer to any buildings within the 
city, it may be that this is the temple of the lieretics, of which it is 
said tfiat it was overshadowed by a Buddhist fane. There are mounds 
near, in one of which a rival Buddhist fano may yet bo discovered. 

S. is the settlement boundary-pillar and lies in the centre of a space 
where several roads seem to have met. One passed up close by H to 
Somnath. ^ 

V. Buddhist Stone-txscription. 

Tho inscription consists of 18 lines (inclusive of the date), and these 
lines comprise 17 slokaa in various metres. 

I sent two rubbings of tho inscription to Mr. Fleet, who submitted 
them to Professor Kiclliorii, whoso reading and translation liave been 
published in tho Indian Antiq^iLary, I regret that, at the time when I 
forwarded those rubbings, I was under the impression that I had 
established the spelling of the words to be Set ^lahet, and this led me 
to accept ail erroneous derivation which Professor Kielhorn published. 
I have since satisfied myself that there is no Biifiicicnt reason to suppose 
that t should be written instead of t in the namo, although the ac- 
curacy of Set instead of Salict cannot be doubtful. 

I had considerablo misgiving as to the rendering of some expressions 
’ by Professor Kielhorn, and I have therefore obtained a reading and 
translation with notes from two competent Sanscrit scholars, Kunwar 
Jawdla Prasad of the Statutory Civil Service, and Pandit Murlidhar of 
Maudha« The result is a very materially improved and more lucid in- 
terpretation, wjiich I readily accept, as it harmonizes with the Buddhist 
character of the record. 

The gist of the inscription is that a Solar King, named Mandh&t^ 
built a fortified city called Javrisha, in which dwelt many Srivdstav 
Kdyasths. A head of one of these families, named Yilvaiiva, had a son 
called Janaka, who became prime minister to Gopala, the sovereign of 
Eannauj, and married Jijja. The issue of this marriage was six sons. 

8 
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The eldest was Pippaja and the fifth Vidhyadhara. The latter was a 
man of high mental and moral endowments and was also distinguished 
for. his skill in the management of elephants. The monarch, Madana, 
endeavoured, chiefly on the ground of this accomplishment, to make 
Vidhyadhara content and happy in his service, but he forsook the 
Saivic cult, and embraced Buddhism, and devoted his wealth to the 
foundation and endowment of a monastery, a vihara, which probably 
took the form of a restoration of the Jetavana at Set. 

Buddhist, stone-inscription from Set, op Samvat 1176. 

L. 1. Ora namo vitaragflya il maranashta nijamya dikshvadjiipati- 
n^yojya satvodaye durllaughyanjavamanya sanvararipo rdjnaksharanyd- 
dritah || uddhartum yatate sraa yah karunaya — 

L. 2. S^fikyasinho jagadbodhin prapya cha buddhatarnabhigatah sa 
tvan paritrayataii n sansaranbhodhitaraya tararauttaralochanau | vande 
girvvdnavaninan bharatimadhidevatam || 

L. 3. Maudhatakhyah satrujiclichhkra-tulyo vanse bhanor bhann- 
tejotisayfl nityanandi sadhu bhokia trilokifi rajnamadyaschakravarti 
babhtival svechchhan bh rainy an kadachit sara — 

L. 4. Siruharajoraji-chitrikritarabhh sarayag drishtva sarontar- 
mada-kala-sakuni-vrdia-rdbabhiramynl kartun kirte-r-vitdnan sucharita- 
mudito mridbhirdpurya yatnat karkkotadhinara — 

L. 5. kshan svapuraraidaniatho nirinamc javrishdkhyan A tasminna- 
bhtivan dhaninotidhanyah dripurvvavdstavyakiilapradipah | adyapi 
yadvausabhavdir yasobhirjjaganti subhrair dhavali. 

L. 6. kriyante n tcshamabhddabhijano jaladhavivendu riiidudyntih 
prathita-yilva-sivdbhidhdnah | yasya sraardricharandmbujavatsalasya la- 
kshmir dvijati-sujanarthijanopabho 

L. 7. gya || saujanyaiibunidhe rudaracharitapratyasyamdnainasah 
sddhdndmndayaikadhama-janani-sthdna-sriyah satvabhuh | tasydsijjanako 
Janiva hridayah putrah satdma — 

L. 8. granir mdnyo gddhipuradhipasya sachivo gopdla-ndmnah 
sudhih II tenochchkairabhijandmbunidlieh prasdta lakshmirivdchyuta-vi- 
bhushnakantaraurtih | anandakandaja — 

L. 9. nani janani-kuldnan jijjeti saiibhritakulasthitinopayeme II 
iabhyamabhdban stanayah shadeva shadbliirmukbai rekatanur ya ekah [ 
jydydn sutah pippata ndmadhe — 

L. 10. yo dhimdnivdgniprabhavah ^ivabhyan| tatpanchamah 
panchasaranukdri tayo-stanujo tanukirtikandah | vidydvabodhddanukir- 
tyate yo vidyddharo ndma yathartha — 

L. 11. ndma II rasddhikamabhivydpi girisachara^ddritaui hansiva 
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mdnsan yasya jahati sma na bhamtill mddhuryau madhuno 8udb& hima- 
rucherauanda modliavita mi — 

L. 12. tliyaivdmbunidhergablurima gmiastuiigatva madreralafi I 
yasyaikaikagunadliirolianagireh Baujanyasaiidrolasatpiydshaikauidher 
gunena giiiiinah sarvvepyadlisclialinrc n yasmai 

L. 13. gnjagamarahasyavide gajanamaiiandanin kalayalo dhura- 
muddburaya | bbupalamauliiilako niadaiiiih ])radanamanadibhih kshiti- 
patih spvihayan babliuva tl deva 

L. 14. layaih pratliayata nijakirtimuclicliaili pusbyadvija-vrajamude 
tumulambabbiiva | yenarj jitafi dravinamarta-janopakari jivatjusambbrifca- 
mudamudarambliarinjin II satvasarfcbapa * 

L. 15. rifcranakritnkayaparigrabah | abhudabbiifapui’vvoyaii bodbi- 
satva ivaparah n atmajnanaki-itodayeiia vigaladragadidosbasrayaprodga- 
chclihanmauasa vicluirya babuao 

L. 16. Madhyastliafcafi saMgate toDaiadliitasatpathena yaminama- 
nandamiilalayo lurmmayyotsasvijo viliaravidbina kirterivaikasrayab Q 
sadbodhavafidyacbari — » 

L. 17, ta.sya nayaikadbamna sciliaiidravadafcahridayah Bumatih 
kalavdn | Jiaya priyesbu iiirafcah subbagan bbavisbnub sambaudba baiidhu- 
rudayi vidadbe prasastim H 
5. Sam vat 1176. 


snrt ftwJrra ii 

^ ^ sit ii 

^ i Hrtirr 

^m*f ^isrr^ i 

TifWr? I ^ 

tt»frfirga»srrf§si*fi^- 

wh:* I TTwflwurtt aifW iPTi wm i 
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^ swflfRrurt o wr 

t>(Wg^ V W I «?f: ftawsnw- 

’qt ftprtHtt n »nitqsn|^ 

I ^ *rra «i*n4- 

■ (TWT II qwfwrfwift f3i?hwtqjrf%rfr i ifl? »im to anrrfir w 

WIK^ n 5VI fM<in^<i«IKi)t<lfidl fil I 

I ^apwtwtiroit 

jfTO! ^OITOftlt « TO 

jnmTOTOl^ TOPTWiroft' i »REsrs 

TOTOrarf^! f^fipifiri 

!WTO fTO€tffl?[^! g«lfi!TO«I^tgTO"»^ I qftHWl^a i ^nf l 

II TOqrm- 

Pc^iqcanranwftjTfi i ^nj?w?i^rq t^ito n ^ii i i ir w g «1^^ 

TOTOf ^<qw *ifii*rrTO^TOili^ fii ^ a fn^gj ? ft^- 

ftfro II I TO s^gSTWl*ITOWI! wfts 

TOWI*r I TO fiTOTJ ^5MW I 

%VH II 

Om ! Salutation to him who has dpne with passions. 

May tho rovercd and illaatrious Sakya Sinha who, having curbed 
the Maras^ by tho eight-fold Path* for controlling the passions ; who, 
having directed the thoughts of the rulers of various quarters to the 
spread of righteousness ; who, having ignored the imperial behests, 
difficult of avoidance, of ICama (lit. the enemy of Sauvara*}, in his pity 

‘ This seems to bo ‘ pinralis majosticas,’ or plural to cover the personifioation or 
phases of Mtia : Kama. &odhs, etc. 

* Ashta niyamya : ashta does not go with Miiran hut with niyamya, for it 
alludes, this being a Buddhist inscription, to tho ‘oight-fold path’ (see Oldonberg’s 
translation by Hoey, p. 128). 

* Safivara ripn: the enemy of Sadvara, ». e., E£nia, tho destroyer of the 
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strove to set free tliis world ; and who, having attained enlightenment/ 
reached the Buddhahood, protect thee ! 

I invoke the guiding Bhdrati/ the deity tutelary of the diction 
of the gods, whose eyes are superbly brilliant^ as the stars, to put me 
o’er the ocean of transmigratory life. 

Mandhdt&, the conqueror of his foes, peer of Indra, in the dynasty of 
the Sun, more resplendent than that luminary, happy evermore, holding 
in virtuous enjoyment the three worlds, was a king of kings, a universal 
sovereign. 

While he was roving about once upon a time at his pleasure, having 
carefully observed a lake with its waters painted with the tints of the 
pollen of the lotus, and joysome with the song of flocks of happy singing 
birds, he, who delighted in good deeds, with a view to extend his fame, 
by great exertions filled in earth, and then built this town of his, 
Javrisha,'*' depending on the Karkkota for its safety. ^ 

In it there were affluent and highly fortunate lights of families of 
the Vastavya, which has Sri as its prefi'.f,® a stock by whose radiant 
fame worlds are yet made lustrous. 


deity Sauvara. The legend of the killing of this deity is narrated in the Bhigavat 
Ford?. Cf, Saiiyarari and Sahvarasiidana. 

* This might also be rendered : * haying reached the Bodhi Tree.* 

* Bharat! is the goddess Sarasyati. The word rendered ‘ guiding * is tdrd, * one 
who puts across,* and may be considered as a play on tard, and mean * radiant.’ 
There is a farther play on the word as it is the name of a later Bnddhist goddess. 

• Uttdralocharia : nt + tdra + lochana, excessively + brilliant (or star) + eye. 
This may bo also ‘ eye toward stars,’ which would mean ‘ with eyes turned up to 
the stars.* If tara bo taken as * pupil of the eye,’ the meaning would be * with 
protruding pupils,* but, as thiswould hardly be complimentary to a mortal, it would 
be less complimentary to a deity. A play on words may also bo detected in the name 
locbana, applied to a Buddhistio goddess, but it is too far-fetched to have been con- 
templated by the author. * 

^ This may also be read A javrisha. Can this be Jais in Oudh ? 

B Karkkota is also spelt karkota. Tlie daplication of the k being a common 
occurrence in the case of letters over which r is written. The following text from 
the Yi^va Ko^a explains the word : * Karkofo vrikshabhedc cha vapre laile tathaiva 
oha,* i. karkota signifies a kind of tree, a rampart, and also a hill. The kind of 
tree is the vilva or bel tree, 1 believe. Forts were not unusually fenced in ancient 
days, and in fact up to a late date in some parts of India, with a thicket of 
bamboos, pinokly pear or other thorny plant, to impede the advance of an enemy. 
Karkkota is also one of the principal Nagas mentioned in the Mah&bharata, in the- 
25 section of the Adi Parvva. 

• * Fnrwa ’ denotes * beginning with,* and this passage clearly means the sub- 
elan of families whi^h goes by the name of Sri-vastavya. This is most interesting 
because the word designates a class of Kayasthas, who are now oormptly termed 
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As tlie moon from the ocean, so there was born in their family one 
radiant like the moon, who was known by the name of Vilva4i?a.^® 
The wealth of him, who was devoted to the lotus-feot of the enemy of 
Smara (i. e., S'iva), was a means of enjoyment to the twice-born, to the 
good, and to the needy. 

To him, the ocean of generous deeds, who was hurling back sin with 
lofty actions, was born a son, Janaka, a peerless shelter for the encourage- 
ment of the virtuous, an ornament to his birth-place, a mine of goodness, 
with a tender heart, a pioneer of tho pious, (who became) the wise and 
tiTisted minister of Gopala,^^ the ruler of Gadhipura.^^^ 

With him who duly maintained the dignity of his house, was 
mated a maiden of noble lineage, called Jijja, who w^as a source joy 
to her kinsfolk on the mother’s side, and who having her fair form decked 
with well-fittingi3 jowellory resembled the ocean-born Lakshmi, whose 
fair form is an ornament to the unfailing one (Vishnu). 

From these two there were born exactly six sons. The eldest, 
called Pippata, tho wise, tliongl he was but one, was like the six- faced 
and oiie-bodied fire-born son of Siiva and his consort.^^ 


‘ SribdstnTn,’ and among some oF them there is a tradition which connects their 
ongin with tho city of Siravasti, where this inscription was found. 

Th's method of expressing names is not un -common. Cf, Syimanta namapatin^ 
ghannpurvakei.ia, which yields the name Ghana^yama. 

Tho association of the word vilva with S'iva in this name is a pretty conceit. 
The leaves of the vilva (or bel, ns it is now called) are sacred to S^iva and 25resented 
as an offering to him t and tho farther context shows that he, who boro the name, 
was a follower of S'iva. 

** Some years ago I found at Asai on the Jumna in Etawah district, some 
inscribod stones, chiefly Jain images, which mentioned Pala rulers, said to have 
reigned at Kauauj. One ran : * ISamvat 1227, Pbdlgun Sadi 0, Somdima, rd,at Sri 
Budrapdla.* 

** Gadhipura is Kanyakubja, the modern Kanau]. Some sny it is the modern 
Ghazipnr. 

The word here used is achyuta, which literally means ‘ not falling,** and the 
same word is used of Vishnu at tho end of this paragraph. In the latter case it 
is a name often nsed of Yishnn. In the former case it has been imported for the 
sake of the pun. 

The eldest of the six sons is compared to Karttikoya (son of S^iva and his 
consort Parvati, n. b., S>ivabhyam, dual), who is said to have been six-faced and one- 
bodied. “ He was bom of Siva without tho intervention of his wife, his generative 
V energy. being cast into the flro and then received by the Ganges, whence ho is 
** sometimes described as son of Agni and Ganga j when born ho was fostered by six 
** Krittikas or Pleiades, who offering their six bronsis, tho cliild became six headed *’ 
(vid. Monier Williams t Sane. Diet. a. v. Karttikeya). This legend explains thO 
names Sha^nana and ShAnmatara (Colebrooko’s Amarakosha, p. 7, ed 1825}^ . 
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The fifthly of these six sons of theirs who resembles “ the five- 
arrowed” (Kama), and who is the cause of no small fame, who is cele- 
brated for his learning and intellectual power, is named Vidyddhara 
(wisdom-possessor), an apposite name. 

His mind, of mighty grasp and perfect taste, devoted to the feet of 
Girina, Bharati forsaketh not, even as the swan forsaketh not the broad 
Manas lake, reposing witli its vast store of water at the feet of the Lord 
of Mountains (Himalaya).^® 

Illusive are the sweetness of honey, the nectar of the cool-beamed 
moon with its mirth-producing property (lit. efficiency), the deep- 
ness of ocean’s store, and the height of mountain-peaks. A truce to 
suchJ Each and every quality-endowed liath been dwarfed by the 
qualities of liim [Vidyadhara] who is tho hill for each meritorious qua- 
lity to a-scend, and tlie one fountain of the full-bodied, sparkling nectar 
of a goodly life. 

Him, versed in the mysteries of elephant lore, and dauntless driver 
of tho pleasant yoke of elephants, the ^nonarch Madan a, the forehead- 
gem of kings, by gifts, honours, and tlie like souglit to win. 

Tho wealth amassed by him (Vidyatlhara), who raised his fame on 
high by building shrines for (he gods, a wealth that relieved the poor 
and filled tho bellies of those gratified by tho nourishment of life, was 
more than enough for tho crowd of twice-born whom ho maintained. 

Ho, who had assumed a human form for the deliveranca of the 
whole range of sentient beings, was, so to speak, a second Bodhisatva, 
such as never before had been. 

By him, who, illuminated by tho light of the knowledge of Atman, 
reflecting often in his mind, which had risen free from tho dsryas^^ of 


Here a play on words comes in, tho fifth son being compared to the five- 
arrowed god, Kama. 

This sloka is remarkable for its conceits which lie in the double significance 
of tho words ; rasa, abiuvyapi, girisa, and rndnas.'i, in comparing Bharati's love for 
Vidhyddhara’s mind with tho swan’s love of the Mdiiasa lake. There is also one 
additional point given by the mention of tho swan, as it is Sarasvati’s (i. a. Bharati’s) 
vahaua. The lloka is of immense importance as it gives the date of the inscrip- 
tion. 

Basa Is a symbol for six, giri for seven (of. naga) and isa for eleven. Kasadhikam 
girii^acharanasritam (so. Samvatsaram) ; ' tho Samvat year resting on tho base giri- 
* i4a with' ras added.’ This gives 117 with 6 added afterwards, i. c., 1176. The 
order of tho symbolic words used hero fulfils tho conditions of the rule ankandm 
vdinato gatih, t. s., * numerical symbols are counted backwards.’ The first symbol 
rasa (six) is read last, iSa (eleven) first, and giri (seven) between them. 

The aSryaa are organs of sense as tho entrance of evil according to Buddhists 
and the evils are the various passions aroused by the percoptions of sense. 
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the of emotion and the, other passions which were evarD^enti on 
the maShyasthatd^^ of Sangata^ had entered the True Path^ was built 
and given to ascetics in the form usual in the case of monasteries,^^ a 
delight-giving dwelling to be, as it were, the one monument of his fame. 

One who cherishes whatever is dear to (Yidyiidhara) that matchless 
mine of polity, whose acts are highly esteemed by the followers of True 
Knowledge, a kinsman of his named tJdayi, moon-like in the pureness of 
his heart, well meaning and skilful, being highly favored, has composed 
this panegyric. 

5 Samvat 1176. 

^8 Madhyastliati. This would at Srat Bight possibly seem to refer to^one of 
the five Baddhist schoolsi bat on closer examination this seems nntenable. What is 
meant is the oqnilibrinm of Sangata (i. e., of a follower of Buddha), the state of the 
Nirv&na in this life. 

A monastery is dedicated to tho Safigha or community of Buddhists at large, 
and not to any one ascetic. Buddha left a formula for this conveyance. 

^ The 6 before Samvat is in accordance with the usage of astrological almanacs 
to this day. It denotes the Panchang, or * five members’ of each day, which are 
noted in tho Sloka i tithivAranoba nakshatram yogam karapamevnch eti panob&ngam. 
Five columns are ruled in these almanacs and one devoted to each ang for each day. 
A suggestion has been made, which is not probably correct, that 5 stands for 
the five syllables of Yikramaditya. 
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„ hyahna, 160 
II inetituta, 161 
II insulata, 161 
II lar, 160 

,1 limpida, 161 
,1 Uicena, 160 
,1 lucida, 161 
II manifeata, 161 
II pemiipe^, 169 

II purpurfirta, 161 
II referena, 161 
II rujicolha, 162 
I, aatelUfta, 162 
,1 aatyrua, 161 
II aemtlueida, 161 
„ semiacita, 160 
II aphvnaB, 160 
„ iantalua^ 160 
,1 tioglodyta, 160 
Anticheta, 208 
Antipalvs, 146 

II wienecleti, 146 
Aphritia, 166 
Apcromy^a, 186 
Apterina, 282 

Aguitegia, 212, 278, 274, 276, 276, 277, 
282, 283, 807| 316, 817, 818| 
410| 822 


Aqititegia, alpino, 875 | 276 , 277 | 278 , 279 , 
281, 282| 288, 284, 

298, 204, 206, 814» 

816| 816, 828 

I, II var, hwnalaiea, 284, 204 
II II II typica, 281| 284> 
294, 828 

II Amaliae, 282, 202, 812 
,1 arcUca, 817, 318 

II atrata, 211, 270, 288, 287, 
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avrea, 284, 802, 808 
Bauhinx, 274, 284, 206 
Bemardx, 284, 287 
Bertolonxx, 276, 276, 277, 279, 
281, 282, 283, 284, 290, 295, 
296, 807, 818, 814, 823 
hrevxatyla, 216, 282, 8I0„8l7, 
810, 8>0, 821 
,1 var. Uxoca/rpa, 310 
„ „ vera,dl9 

eaerulea, 211, 210, 282, 818, 
81^, 4^20 

II var. typxea, 279 
canadenata, 275, 276, 278, 279, 
282, 286, 817, 818, 
319, 320, 321, 322 
„ var. Fendlerx, 820 

„ „ Skinnerx, 320 

„ „ £v2>»^f318,810| 

820 

„ „ veto, 820 

caaca, 817 

caxbcaaxca, 283, 284, 287 
chryaantha, 282, 818. 319 
dtnarira, 276, 284, 2B1, 289 
discolor, 283, 284 
JSbnerx, 276, 277, 278, 288, 284^ 
287, 289 

ecalcarata, 316, 317, 321, 838 
Sxnaeleana, 274, 276, 276, 277, 
278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 288, 
284, 296 
eynenaxa, 296 

fiaveacena, 282, 819, 320, 821 
322 

/orwoeo, 277, 279, 280, 282, 317, 
818, 819, 821, 822 
„ vat. arctxcdela, 819 

„ ,1 eaerulea, $20 

„ „ chryaantha, 820 

„ „ Kdmtahatxca, 820 

„ ,1 maerantha, 820 

„ „ aaaxeola, 820 

,1 ,1 truncata, 820 

,1 „ vera, 819, 820, 83k 

„ 271, 278, 276, 277, 
278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 268) 
284, 804, 805, 806 
Fuaexi, 284, 802, 808 
Geblerx, 284, 802 





274^876,276, 
277, 278, 270, 280, 
» • 281, 282, 283, 284, 

^ 296, 802, 808, 814, 

816, 828 

„* „ var, diseoloTt 802 

„ „ „ OebZm, 284^ 808 

„ „ „ fif^nuino, 270,284 

„ „ „ jueundat 284, 

802 

„ „ „ 9ulphv/reaf 284, 

803 

„ ,, „ trauBailvanicat 

284, 303 

„ „ „ fypica, 279, 303, 

823 

„ „ „ veroi 303 

„ * glauca, 279, 280, 282, 283, 284, 
804 

„ „ var, nivaliSt 301 

„ glaucophylla, 287 

„ grata, 270, 277, 284, 286, 299, 

aik 

„ HaenTceana, 287, 290 

„ himalaica, 319 

,, hyhrida, 286, 317, 318 

„ juciMda, 279, 280, 281, 288, 284, 

802, 308, 823 
„ Karelini, 324 

„ KUaihelii, 274, 276, 277, 278. 

280, 284, 296 

„ KimaoreTisis, 275, 278. 283, 304, 

806, 324 

„ „ var, amveolena, 

277, 278, 279, 
280, 281, 283, 
805 

„ * lactiflora, 283, 284, 810, 315 
„ leptoceroB, 275, 276, 280, 282, 

283, 284, 809, 816 

„ longisepala, 277, 284. 287, 288 

„ Mageltenaia, 313 

„ mandahuricia, 282 

„ Moorcroftiana, 271, 278, 274, 

276,277, 279, 280, 
281,282,288, 284, 
291, 294, 296, 297. 
• 804, 306, 308. 818, 

815, 816, 324 

„ „ var, afghanica, 284, 

807, 809 

» „ „ iro^rcww, 284, 806, 

808, 814, 823 

„ „ „ glauca, 284, 306, 

309 

„ „ „ Kttmorenaia, 284, 

806, 309,810, 
828, 824 

,t „ „ avMvaolana, 284, 

294, 806, 809, 
823, 324 


AguilegiaUovferoftiama,w iuhaphySa, 
* 284, 807, 809 

„ „ „ 278, 279, 

280,281 

„ „ „ WalUchiana, 264, 

806, 809 

„ „ *, WinterhcttomiaM, 

284, 805, 
309,818 

„ nevadenaie, 284, 818 

„ nigriaana, 275, 277, 278, 279, 

280, 283, 284, 287. 288, 290, 
291, 296, 828 

„ nivalia, 275, 276, 277, 279, 280, 

281, 288, 284, 294, 299, 
800, 814, 316, 828, 324 
„ „ var, paradoxa, 274, 

284, 301, 323 

,, ,, ,, aaccocantra, 284, 

294, 801, 828 

„ olympica, 282, 284, 287 

„ Ottoma, 280, 284, 285, 812 

„ „ var, Amaliae, 285, 313, 

316 

» » » ivpica, 886, 813, 

815 

„ oxypetala, 285 

„ oxyscpala, 275, 276, 278, 279, 

281, 282, 283, 284, 

285, 286, 318, 317, 

818, 319, 821, 822 

„ „ var, hanauenaia, 284, 

285 


II II wQfidtJwTtCfif 284| 

286 

„ paraphaia, 284, 287, 290 

„ parviflora, 282, 317, 821, 828 

„ pubiflora, 278, 276, 276, 277, 
278, 279, 280, 281, 
282, 283, 284, 806, 
810, 8H 815, 828, 
824 

„ „ var, Cimninghami, 

284, 811 

„ „ „ humilior, 806 

„ „ Maaaurienaia, 

284, 311 

„ „ „ aubniMZa, 285,811 

pgrenaica, 273, 274, 275, 276, 
277, 278, 279, 280, 
281, 282, 283, 284, 
285, 290, 294, 295 
206, 299, 812, 318, 
815, 816, 823, 824 

I, M > dactphona, 290, 

296 

„ „ M diaeolor, 264 

286,299 

„ » )i S*i>nina, 2M, 

286 
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Aqvflegta pynnaieUj wr, tpptca, 278^ 279, 
280 

11 >1 if varo, 299 

„ Seuter*t 284, 295 

„ sih&tea, 275, 282, 817, 819, 821 

„ Sktnmrtt 279, 282, 319, 820, 821 

„ BtemhergVi, 284, 287, 288, 290 

„ 8uateolen$f 277 

„ suhalpmOf 284, 287, 280 

„ aulphwreaf 284, 302 

„ thalictHfolta, 274, 276, 277 

279, 280, 282, 296, 297, 309 
„ transativameat 279, 284, 802, 

« 808 

„ trvmcataf 8} 8, 319 

„ vmdiyjoia, 279, 280, 282, 806, 

817, 321, 323 

„ vtacoaa, 274, 276, 276, 277, 282, 
283, 284, 296, 815 

„ „ mr, EtnaeleanOf 284, 

297, 828 

„ „ „ Kxtaxhehxt 285, 297 

„ „ „ fhaZtchi/o2ta,284, 297 

„ „ „ typxca, 297 

„ vulgarxSf 278, 274, 275, 276, 

277, 278, 279, 280, 
281, 282, 283, 285, 
286, 287, 290, 812, 
313, 814, 816, 318, 
319,321, 322,823 
„ „ vat. aZpiTia, 293, 305 

„ „ ,1 atrataf 284, 288, 

208 

,, ,1 ,, ScTnoit dXf 284, 

287, 292, 814 
„ „ „ caucastca, 284, 

287, 292 

, „ „ dxnartcaf 284, 

289, 293 

,, ,, ,, Ehnax t, 284, 289, 

ti ft ff 293 

, „ „ eynensi^, 284, 290 

293, 324 

„ „ „ fragranSf 306 

„ „ „ genuxnOf 278, 281 

„ „ „ gxandxfloraf 805 

„ „ „ Karelxnx, 274, 275, 

283, 284, 288, 
293, 316, 324 

„ „ „ longxaepalay 284, 

288, 292 

„ „ „ ifoo^oo/ftano, 271, 

806 

tf „ „ nxgxxcanay 284, 

290, 293 

„ , oZv^iHca, 284,287, 

292 

„ „ „ ozyaepalay 286 

n }i »i parapleaxay 284, 

290, 203 

ft „ „ puh^orayZOl 


Aq^ilegxa vvlgariay vat. pytenaicat 806 
„ „ „ rettvcftTMiy 284, 

'SSO, 298, 815, 
824 

„ „ „ typicay 274,275, 

276, 278, 279, 
280, 284, 287, 
289, 290, 292, 
818, 816 

„ „ „ mrxQy 276, 284, 

289, 293, 318, 
816 

„ Wallxchxanay 306 

„ Wxnterhottomxcmay 297 

Argyra, 158 

„ »pinxpe8y 168 
Argyromceltty 160 

„ dxatxgmay 160 

„ melauxa, 160 

„ aemxaaxtay 160 

Argyroapxlay 159 
ArxcxQy 203, 204, 206, 207 
„ aigentatOy 203 

„ xnapertOy 203 
„ patuluy 203 

Arxna, 208 

Artahotrysy 8, 28, 80, 37, 88 

* „ €08tafu8y 81, 37 

„ cxa88%folxu8y 31, 88 

* „ gracxlta, 3J, 36 

* „ gt andxfohui, 80, 31, 88 

* „ LomanuBy 81, 84 

„ maci ophyllvsy 81, 87 

„ Mamgayxy 81, 86 

„ malayanoy 121 

* „ ohlonguSy 31, 38 

* „ orycax pu8y 3ly 

yy pax vxfloray 37 

„ pleuroeaxpua, 80, 32 

„ pleutogynuBy 34 

„ polygynusy 82, 35 

* „ Scovtechxnxx, 30, 32 

„ apeaiosua, 31, 86 

„ auaveolenSy 31, 36 

* „ tenu8tu8, 30, 82 

„ Wxayxy 81, 37 

Abcxa, 166 

„ ’brcuihyatomay 166 
AbiLiDA, 189 

AhxHBy 134, 185, 189, 141, 142, 148, 144, 
146, 147, 150, 154, 155 
„ ag%lx8y 145, 147 

„ agnxtuay 143 

„ alhxharhxSy 145 

„ anicxua, 141 

„ annulatuty 144 

„ apxcata, 146 

„ appendxeulatvsy 145 

„ armatxpeay 145 

yy atratvluBy 144 

„ atirata, 189 





Anlus, havhatMt 146 
„ barium, 146 

„ benj/aWata, 146 
„ bifidua, 145 

„ ch*nen8%8, 144 

,1 elar\pe$, 146 

„ congeduB, 146 

„ contortm, 146 

„ debilts, 146 

„ ephtppiwn, 145 
„ fiqfiram, 146 

„ fiavicomts, 146 
„ fiaternuaf 147 

„ fmxformia, 146 
„ gamoti, 140 

in* goharea, 141 

„ ,gn8eu8 , 147 

„ tamenuBf 146 

„ gaxanua, 142 

„ latifoBCxa, 146 

„ latro, 147 

„ htnhypenma, 145 

„ lineobuBf 146 

„ loetii8 , 145 

„ longistylua, 147 

„ maculatua, 142 

,) maculifemora, 145 

melanurtia, 146 
„ minuaaulua, 146 

„ mtaao, 145 

I, mgnmgftaceua, 145 

„ midipea 145 

„ paferculua, 146 

„ penulttmua, 146 

„ perplexua, 142 

„ prajlniena^ 146 

„ puaio, 145 

„ rufiharbia, 146 

„ ahalumua, 146 

8undaicu8 , 145 
„ txifariua, 145 

Abthemna, 232 
Atomana, punctiplena, 220 
Atomogaater, 204 
Atomoaia, 148 

I, halictides, 148 
pwpwata, 148 
AwoTia, 160 

„ voliicelloidea, 170 
Azeha, 204 
Azelidca, 208 
BcLCcha, 166 

amphxthoB, 166 
grattoaa, 167 
maculata, 166 
md^ellata, 167 
W^hwvna, 166 
tripartita, 166 
„ vxttaia, 166 
Baetroeera, 217 

„ faaeiattpeTmta, 217 


BacifOCBra, mamdtpevMiB, 217 
Baryterocera, 174 

^ incluaa, 174 
Bengalia, 195 

„ dioclea, 196 

„ labiata, 196 

„ lateralxa, m 

„ melcmocera, 196 

„ pallena, 195 

„ teataaea, 195 

Beaaena, 191 

Bxbio, 133, 164, 155, 160, 234 
„ aatyrua, 161 
„ aphtniB, 159 
Btgonxcheia, 18 • 

Blnxnvxlha 201, 220 
BUphaiella, 186 

„ lateialxa, 186 
Blephaitpa, 181, 182 
Blephartpeza, 182 

„ tndxca, 182 

„ thei mophxla 182 

Blepharipoda, 182 
Blor^elia, 182 
Bocagea, 7, 79, 124 
„ elUptiea, 7 

„ hexandra, 82 

„ piHocarpa, 89 

» polycat pa, 186 

Boxadmalxa, 225 

„ rutxlana, 220, 226 
Bomhibta, 164 
Bombylida)*, 153, 159 
BombyhuH, 162, 163 
„ ardena, 162 

„ maculatua, 162 

„ orxLntalia, 162 

„ pulchellua, 162 

„ aocxua, 162 

„ tricolor, 162 

Bonga Cananga, 39 
Bobbobina'' 231, 282 
Borbcnua, 231 

„ pvnctxpenma, 232 
Bothrxa, 182 
Brachygloaaum, 164 
Brachyopa, 217 
Byomya, 201 
Callxopc, 229 

OaXlvphma, 196, 197, 198, 200 
„ fulvxiepa, 196 
„ rufipea, 196 
Callvptobola, J65 
Calohata, 212, 218, 214 
„ alhimana, 212 
„ albxtaraxa, 212 
„ baaalxa, 212 

„ cedena, 212 

„ cmjinia, 2V2 
„ contracta, 212 
„ cyanBScena, 212 
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Calohaia^ immixta, 212 
leucopeza, 212 
„ morhidaf 212 

„ prudens, 212 

„ splendenSt 212 
„ strenua, 212 
„ stylophora, 212 
„ vidua, 212 
Galobatid^, 211 
Caltha palustris, 271, 272 
Galyptebatas, 179 
Galypteeioti, 178 
Camilla, 231 
Campylocera, 218 

„ myopina, ,218 
„ rohuftta, 218 
Campylocheta, 182 
Cananga, 12, 39, 40, 41 

„ monoftperma, 41, 42 
„ odorata, 39, 40, 41 

,, ouregow, 40 

,, sylvestrifi, 39, 40 

„ „ tmr. angnatifolia, 40 

„ „ „ lattfolm, 40 

„ „ „ tnfoUata,‘LQ ' 

„ virgata, 29, 41 
Canangiwm, 3, 39, 40 

„ odoratum, 41, 42 

* „ Scortcchinii, 41, 42 

Gapeomyzinjj, 232 
Carcelia, 168 
Cardiacephala, 214 

„ longicoUis, 214 

Caricea, 205, 206 

„ leptosoma, 206 
Carpomyiaj 224 
Garpomyzac, 214, 216, 223 
Cartosyrphus, 168 

„ pilipcs, 168 

Carulia, 181 
Catabomba, l75 
Catapicephala, 189, 196 

„ aplcndens, 189, 196 

Catilia, 187 
Celeripes, 236 
Celyphua, 228 

„ fuscipea, 228 

„ levis, 228 

„ obtectus, 228 

„ acutatus, 228 

Cephalia, 214, 215 
„ hicolor, 214 

Cephalops, 163 
Cerais, 233 

„ magnicornis, 233 
Cerajocera, 224 
CeratitUf 222 

„ capitata, 222 

,, cAtriperda, 222 
Ceria, 165 

„ eumenioidea, 165 


Ceria, javana, 165 
Ceromasia, 181 
Ceyx, 212 

Chalcidimorpha, 137 

„ myops, 137 

Charax, 222 

„ planldorsum, 222 
Chatolyga, 182 
Chcifopogon, 184 
Chelisia, 205 
Chelyphora, 223 

„ homeana, 223 
Chefina, 182 
Chetnscrn, 208 
Chelogcnoy 182 
Chiltzina, 210, 232 
Chloria, 228 

„ cJauaa, 228 
Cmloropid.e, 232 
Chloropa, 232, 233 

„ fonfusus, 233 

„ extrunoAiB, 232 

„ longicornia^ 233 

„ nicoharensisj 233 

„ atiolatus, 232 

' Chosades, 149 

„ aungcna, 149 

Chorfopldla, 204 
Chtomntomyia, 219 
j Chnjsomya, 197, 198 

„ chrysoides, 197 

„ duvaucelii, 197, 199 

,, flavicepa, 107 

„ remuria, 197 

„ tifata, 197 

Chrysomyza, 228 
Chrysoaoma, 155 
Chnjaofoxum, 166 

„ antiquum, 166 

„ bftphyrua, 166 

,, indicum, 166 

Chryaofus, 157 . 

„ chinenaia, 157 

„ rostratua, 167 

CHYLISmAS, 229 
Chyliza, 229 

„ calida, 230 
„ histrionica, 229 

„ macular ia, 230 

Ghylizina, 229 
CitAhosna, 174 

„ aurata, 174 

Clasiopa, 232 

„ albitarsis, 232 

Clematis aikkimenaia, 271 
Cmlomyia, 207 
Coelopa, 229, 233 

„ oriental ia^ 229, 233 

Ccenogaster, 174 
Cesnoaia, 205, 206 

„ hoopay 206 
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Coenosxaf comprmiventris, 206 
„ falcata, 206 

„ graidt 206 

,, i/nsurgenSf 206 

„ leucospilaf 206 

„ loetaf 206 

„ tnaculariSj 206 

,, marginata^ 206 

„ modestaf 206 

pulla, 206 
,, pumilat 206 

,, simplex^ 206 

„ iorrida, 206 

Coloicea, 208 
ComasteSy 162 

, „ pulchelluSy 162 

Comes 8'pectahilisy 150 
Compsomyitty 200 

„ accinctay 200 

„ cosruleivirenSy 200 

II duiXy 100 

„ violaceinitenSy 200 

Conicertty 234 % 

Conopillay 164 
ConopoejvSy 164 

Conopsy 164, 165, 166, 169, 172, 173, 174, 
178 

II annulosuSy 164 
I, calopiiHy 164 

I, erytlirocephaliiy 164 
„ giyasy 174 

I, javanicdy 164 
I, TiubfculositSy 164 

I, pactyas, 164 

„ tevell'Utiy 164 

I, tcf^taceoy 104 

CONOPSIDI, 164 
CONOPSIDIl, 164 
ConoptSy 192 

Consohrina spectahilisj 150 
Coprintty 173 

Copromyza, 229, 231, 232, 233 
CordyJ igastory 188 

„ fuscijaciesy 188 
CORJ)YH7RIf)33, 210, 220 
CoRiACE-®, 234 
CormansiSy 148 

„ iialictideSy 148 
Cosminoy 104 

„ micanSy 194 
„ puMngiam, 194 
variay 194 
CbItophilas, 179 
Crossotocnemay 187 

„ javanay 187 
Orumomyi^ 232 ^ 

CbyptoceAs, 234 
Cucurbit ACB-®, 41 
Curtonevray 196 

,y pruinosa, 196 
CyathocalyXy 2, 28, 30, 38, 41 


CyathocalyXy Maingayiy 28 , 29 
„ virgatusy 28 
Cyathostemmay 2, 8, 11 

• „ acii/minatumy 8 , 11 

• „ HooJceriy 8 , 10 

* „ Scortechiniiy 8 , 9, 11 

„ viridiftorwmy 8 , 9 

* „ Wrayiy 8, 9 

Cyxiomyitty 190, 196 

„ fortisy 190 

„ fulviventriSy 190 

„ quadrivittatay 196 

„ violacctty 190, 196 

CyrtopogoHy 138 

„ lapJiridegy 138 

„ scatophagoidesy 138 

DactylisicuSy 138 

DaciiSy 209, 217, 218, 221, 224, 226 

I, seneOy 218 

„ caudatUy 221 

„ cru », 224 
„ cylindricus, 217 
„ fasripennisy 217 
„ ferruginetiSy 2l7 
„• inciauSy 217 

„ Khigiiy 217 

„ 1 imhipenniSy 217 

„ InngironiiSy 217 
„ xnndenfny 224 
„ ritsemiv, 217 
,, s(p(aHdHs, 217 
„ vmhroau^, 217 
Dalmannin, 178 
DamidiSy 137 

„ androvy 137 

„ fclderiy 138 
„ fiimipenniSy 137 
y, fuscusy 137 

„ grossay 138 

„ macdlafOy 137 
„ inajory 137 
„ marginafa, 137 
yj mynpfiy 137 
I, pallida, 138 
„ planicepSj 137 
„ saigonensisy 137 
„ sigtiafuSy 137 

„ tihialisy 137 

Danainas, 241 
DasylliSy 149 

„ gigas, 149 
Dasymaschalon, 43, 111 
Dasyna, 220 
DasyneurOy 221 

yy caudatay 221 

II tauy 221 

II zonaltty 221 

Dasypogouy 134, 136, 186, 138, 139, 155 
II dlhonotatusy 134 

„ ambryoriy 184 

II aphricesj 134 
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Du^Hpoyun^ apical i», 136 
„ apifonniSf 134 

„ auratat 139 

„ halhiluSf 135 

,, hifidus, 145 

,, cercoy 134 

„ chinensi^t 140 

„ damiaa, 134 

„ decrctuSf 135 

„ doraalisy 134 

yy dux, 136 

yy echehiSy 135 

„ hypsnotiy 134 

„ imhcrhisy 134 

yy^ imhreXy 135 

„ imhutufiylS-^ 

yy inciauii, 134 

„ irwpinafuity 135 

,, iiiopportunuHy 136 

,, ianatuHy 135 

„ Hho, 135 

„ uifiricnuduy 134 

,, otaciliuny 135 

„ pehineusey 131 

„ polf/gnoluSy 135 

,, procliuiti, 135 

„ pulverifevy 131 

„ rhypipy 135 

„ scaiophagoidesy 135 

yy siuenfiCy 136 

,, sordiduHy 134 

,, subauratuHy 134 

„ HnrOy 135 

„ trimelaSy 134 

„ virenSy 134 

„ rolcahiSy 134 

DA8\por.ONiD.«, 133 
Dasypogonina, 133 
Degeeriay 182 

„ ulbi'peSy 182 
Del in y 204 
Delphinvuriy 272 

„ rninplocarpumy 271 

„ Napcllu»y 271 

,, persiciimy 271 

DesmoSy 43 

yy chiiiertsisy 45 

„ cochin-chi nenaifiy 44 
Dexia, 187, 188, 189 

„ chWcy 188 

„ divergeiiSf 187 

„ extendeusty 187 

„ festivay 187 

„ javanenaifty 187 

„ JcpidUy 187 

„ macropufiy 187 

„ mundn, 187 

yy suheompress^ay 187 

Dkxidaj, 187 
DexiUoy 187 
DiflxiNAii, 187, 188 


Vialineurfiy 154 
DiaphoniSy 168 

„ esneuHt 168 

„ delegatuSy 168 

„ mandarinuSy 158 

Diateina, 213 
Didea ELlenziederiy 176 
„ macquartiy 167 
DioctrWy 137 

„ albonotatuSy 134 
Diopsid^®, 215 
Dinpsisy 215, 216 
„ apicalii*, 216 
„ attenuatay 215 

„ helzebuthy 216 

„ circularity 215 

„ dalmanniy 215 

yy discrepauty 216 

„ duhifiy 216 

„ graminicolffy 216 
,, ichuennionea, 215 
„ iudicay 215 
„ latimniiciy 215 
„ laiivolay 215 
„ quinqueguttaiay 215 
,, siihfascintay 215 

„ at/lTHiiy 216 
„ villotny 216 

„ v'cthcoodiiy 215 
1) / ospy ros f ro n dosUy 7 
Diplogaatcry 204 

„ uigricaadUy 204 

Diptkra, 133 

DIPTER0C’ARPE.«, I 
l)l8CIFLOR,E, 1 
Discocerinay 232 
DiscomyzOy 231 

„ pclagicHy 231 

„ pnnciipenniSy 231 

Disepalwmy 1, 3, 69 

„ anomalumy 60 

* ,, longipcSy 69 

r>lfooiogastf>ry 220 

,, xanthomeray 220 

Doletchtdfa, 189 
„ nigra y 189 

,, piclfty 189 

Doltchockra, 210 
DoncHOPOP/E, 165 
DoUchopuSy 157, 168, 229 
„ alUgntuty 158 

„ collcchity 158 

„ electuty 3 58 

„ fuscipennit, 158 

„ niiens, 156 

„ ziczaCy 168 

Dnrhiniay 186 
IJoritty 182 
Drepananthvt, 3, 38 

„ prnn ij c nt s y 3Sy 

y, nnnuhjiorusy 38, 30 
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DrepananthAis, stcnopctalaj 1 19 
Drosqphilat 231 

insulanat 231 
„ Uneataf 231 

„ mgriventris, 231 

DROSOPHILlDiE, 231 
Dryomyzat 209 

„ mac^dipcmis, 209 

Dryomyzin-®, 208 
Dryope, 209 
Dryxo, 230 
„ lixpoidea^ 230 
Duvauccliat 179, 191 

„ hicinctaj 179, 191 

Dyctiay 208, 211, 220 
„ decora^ 218 
Dy serin, 148 
Echinonryia, 180 

„ hrevipenvis, 180 

„ fiavopilosa, 180 

„ java no, 180 
„ lithanthrax, 180 

„ plat^mesa, 180 
„ ruf(>a'nal{s, 180 

„ saconlalo, 180 
„ tepevs, 180 
„ varia, 180 
Egcria, 204 
Egle, 204 
Elacliiyaster, 220 

„ albiiarsis, 220 
Elnsmocora, 138 
Ellipeia, 2, 24 

„ cosinta, 24, 26 

„ cuiieifolia, 24, 25, 28 

„ glabra, 24, 26 

* „ leptopoda, 24, 25 

„ nervosa, 25, 27 

„ parvijiora, 56 

* „ piiinila, 24, 27 

„ nndulata, 56 

Ehphilus, 169, 172 
Emphysomcra, 1 39 

„ coil opsn ides, 139 

„ femorata^ 139 

„ nigra, 139 

„ nigrifumnrata, 139 

,, peregrin a, J39 

„ • spaihulata, 139 

Empid-E, 154 
Empis, 155 
Endoiasimyia, 168 

^ „ Indiana, 108 

Enicitn, 214 
Enironevra, 220 

„ fencsfralis, 220 

E^iicoptcra rvfivcntris, 222 
Euienpus, 214 
Ensina, 226 

„ guitata, 226 

„ reticulata, 226 


Entomobije, 179 
EpnT)RiNiD®, 230 
Ephidbina, 230, 232 
Epiceia, 155 
Epidesmia, 227 
Erax, 134, 144 
„ curiatius, 14i* 

„ rujiveniris, 144 

„ sinensis, 144 
Erigonc, 181 
Eriozona, 176 
Erisfalimis, 169 

Erisialis, 165, 168, 169, 171, 172, 173, 231 

„ fcscpus, 170 

„ n'Sf/innus,^70 

,, alhihasis, 171 

„ amphicraies, 168 

,, andr.rnion, 170 

„ antidot us, 170 

„ argyroccphnhis, 170 

„ arvoruni, 169 

„ harhatus, 171 

„ henynlensis, 169, 172 

„ cereal is, 169 

^ chafeopygun, 170 

„ rhrysopygns, 168 

„ cognntus, 169 

„ curvipcs, 171 

„ dcntipcs, 170 

„ errans, 168 

„ externs, 170 

„ Jlavofasciatus, 168 

javanus, 170 
hitns, 170 
hetus, 160 
macqunrti, 168 
maxima, 170 
innllifarius, 170 
niger, 169 
nitidns, 171 
ohliquus, 169 
o'grotvs, 175 
oricntnlis, JG9 
paJIinrn'is, 170 
proserpina, 169 
quadrilincatns, 169 
q iia dr i stria III s, 170 
quudrieif talus, IGO 
quinqiiefasciatus, 17 1 
quinquelineatus, I7l 
qu in q uest rio t us, 169 
sinensis, 1G9 
singularis, 171 
sol it us, 170 
sugens, 169 
tarsalis, 170 
iomentosus, 170 
transpositus, 171 
ur sinus, 171 
varipcs, 168 
venfralis, 171 
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Fri»tali$t vestUus, 169 
„ vilisy 169 

„ vinctorum, 170 

y, violaceuSy 170 

„ zonaliSy 168 

Eristalomyia, 169, 171 
„ /o,17l‘ 

„ orienfalis, 171 

„ paria, 171 

„ picta, 171 

EristicuSf 144 
Ernestiay 181 
Estheriay 187 
Euleiay 225, 227 
„ (TrypetaJ muiic% 225 
EumeroSy 173 
Muinerosijrphus, 167 

„ indianuSy 167 

„ indicus, 1G7 

Eumerus, 172 

„ alhijronsy l73 

„ avrifronSy 172 

„ indicOy l73 

„ wacroceniSy 172 
„ nicobarensiSy 173 
„ splaidensy 173 
Enrnezoneurony 130 
Euphemia-y 203 

Euplcstty 237, 238, 240, 213, 245 
„ apicalitty 242, 244 

„ augmUiy 244 

„ hurmeisteriy 244 

„ crasmy 241, 244 
„ erichsoniiy 238, 241, 243, 244, 245 
„ grant it, 241 

„ harrisiiy 245 

„ ho'peiy 245 

„ illustrisy 241, 244 
„ imperialisy 244 
„ indigofera, 244 
„ klugiiy 238, 239, 240, 213, 244. 

245 

„ Jcollariy 237, 241, 242, 213, 244, 
245 

„ linnfei, 238 
,, nutcclellandi, 244 
„ viasoniy 241, 2‘4i4 

„ midanvSy 238 
„ pembertoniy 244 

„ regal iSy 244 
„ sh&t'vnlliiy 214 
„ ithihaltty 238, 239, 240, 242, 243 
„ uniformity 241 
„ (PadcmmaJ erichtonii, 241 
„ » Jehtgiiy 240, 241 

,, „ ieoUariy 241 

„ „ sinhaltty 240 

„ (Stictoplasa) harrisiiy 245 
Eci’LffiiXA, 239 
EXJPOLyALTIHA, 51 
Euptermiyitty ^ 7 , 


Eupteromyia, trivittata, 207 
Eurhinay 234 

„ albovariegatay 224 
Eurigastevy 185, 186 

„ C’uprescenSy 186 

„ lavguiday 185 

„ muscoidesy 185 

„ snbferrifera, 185 

Eurypalpus, 218 

„ testaceuSy 218 

Euthycertty 211 
Exogaatery 191 
I ExoprosopUy 159, 160 

„ alhicinctay 169 

„ andouiniiy 160 

„ auraniiacay 159 

„ hevgalensit, 169 

„ binotatity 159 

„ brahma, 159 

„ chrysolampis, 169 

„ doryca, 159 

„ jlavofusciatay 169 

„ fuscanipennity 160 

„ javantty 159 

„ pcnnvpcty 159 

,, sphinx, 159 

Exorista, 186 

„ fosciata, 186 

Fabricia, 180 
Ftmnia, 207 
FaureUia, 180 
FaustOy 181 
Fellxay 203, 205 
Fcronia, 235 

„ spiiiifcra, 236 

Fucomyia, 229, 233 
(lABTRODE/R, 179 
(iastrophilasy 178 

„ bengtdensisy 178 

„ equiy 178 

Gnatrus, 178 
GaiisteUiay 178 
Gauzamuy 209 

„ devecta, 209 

Gcomyzr, 232 

„ laficosfa, 232 

„ spuria, 242 

CtEomyzihes, 231 
(lEOMY/.INif:, 231 
Gomrhynrhus, 178 
Gonia, 179, 182 
„ atruy 179 

„ h ie in eta, 179 

„ dioclea, 195 

„ dotata, 195 

„ . indica, 180, 182 
„ javana, 180 

„ javanica, 179 

„ minuta, 180 

„ csstroidesy 180 

„ rufitibialis, 180 
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Oonia, thermophilaf 182 
„ variOf 194 

QoniothalaimSt 3, 70, 79, 90, 98 

* „ Curtmif 70, 76 

„ fulvuSf 70, 74, 79 

}, giganteus, 70, 73 

„ Oriffithii, 71, 76 

„ Kunstlen, 70, 73 

„ „ marcantha. 

73 

„ macrophylluSi 71, 76 
„ malayanuSj 70, 74, 79 

* „ PrainianuSi ^0, 72 

* „ „ i;ar. angmfi- 

pctalaj 72 

* „ Ridleyi, 71, 76 

* „ Stortech.iniif7]y ^7 

Slingerhndtiii 74 
„ axibcveiiiu!<j 70, 71 

„ Tapis, 71, 77 

* „ tmuifoliunj 70, 71, 72 

* „ „ var. ahorcacenSj 

• 72 

* ft uvarioideSf 70, 71, 78 

* ti Wrayif 71, 78 

QonypeSf 135 
Qrammicomyia^ 213 

„ testacea, 213 

GraptomyzUf 173, 174 

„ hrcvirostris, 174 

„ interruptaf 174 

„ lotigiroftiriHj 174 

„ omidia, 174 

„ venti'aliSj 173 

Qmtteriaj 12, 40, 41, 100 
„ biglanduloaa, 100 

„ canangioidas, 57 

„ caudalaj 118 

„ cinnainonieaf 66 

„ conlataj 17 

„ elliptica, 65 

„ fasciculata 

,, glohosa, 124 

„ hypoglaucaf 53 

„ JenlcinsHf 57 , 

„ lateriflora^ 59 

„ macropfiji^la, 96, 97 

„ micranfha, 21 

„ muUinerviSj 66 

„ pallidoy 97 

„ Paj 67 

„ pondok, 67 

„ mmosissima, 92 

„ simiarumj 53 

„ sumairanay 63 

Gymnolomjs, 179 
Oymnopa, 23 • 

„ guiticostay 231 

„ 231 

Oymoaomay 179 

„ indicaf 179 


Hahropogmy 138 

,, jucundusy 138 
Hahzelia ferrugimoy 121 
„ oxyanihay 114 

II-ffiMATOMYZJB, 178 
HarpameruSy 166 
HeJinay 204 • 

Ilelomyza, 208, 233 
„ fgqxtata, 208 

„ circamjfusay 208 
yy exewiSy 208 

„ fuscicostnitty 208 
yy intercun Sy 208 

„ hivicta, 208 

„ limhatay 208 

„ maxiruy 208 

„ orientaliSy 208 

„ proveciay 208 

IlELOMYZlNiE, 208 
Uelophihisy 172, 173 

„ hcngalensisy 172 

„ insigniK^ 172 

„ ttotabiliHy 172 

„ pilipe^y 172 

ITbmerodromyd.e, 164 
llemigastcry 220 

„ albovittaiuSy 220 
ITemmyny 220 
ITcrhina, 208, 209 
UerhHtioy 186 
H&i'inay 217 

„ calcarnfay 217 

yy cyaveiventriSy 218 

Hermyitty 186 

„ alacriSy 186 • 

„ hecLzehuh, 186 

„ imhutay 186 

Jlenyqxiillin, 220 
llctero Ionia, 159 
ILcteromyzu, 233 

„ or lent alia, 233 
Hetebomyzida’, 232 
Hkteromyzides, 232, 234 
Hctcroatoma, 233 
IlUartty 155 

„ harea, 165 
UlPPOBOSCIDA, 234 
Ilippohosca, 235, 236 
„ calopsiny 235 
„ francilloniy 236 

„ snvp, 266 

yy vnricgatay 235 

Ilcematohiay 192 
Homaloniyiay 207 

„ canieulariSy 207 

HotnalurOy 233 

„ macuUpenniSy 233 

Uuhneriay 186 

HyalosUmma Boxhurghianay 124 
HgboSy 155 
„ hrachialisy 156 
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Hyhos, gagatinuiif 156 
Hybotida, 164 
Hydrellide^, 230 
HydrochuB, 167 
HYDROMYZIDiE^ 230 
Hydroplwriay 203, 206 
Uydrotasa, 203 

„ chalcogastcr^ 203 

„ Bolcn iiiBj 203 

Hylemyia, 205 
Hyperalonia^ 159, 160 

„ andouiviii 160 

„ fuBcanijicnnifi, 160 

„ ccnoincouBj 160 

„ tantaliiSi 160 

Hyper cchidj 148 

„ xylocopiformia, 148 

Hypocera, 234 
IIypocebid/E, 234 
llYPODKllMINA, 178 
Idia, 192, 193, 194 
„ heinjalcnaiiiy 193 
„ hicoloi\ 194 
„ hivitiaUiy 114 
„ cincldy 194 
„ discolor f 193 
„ JJavipemii.% 193 
„ JlacipcSt 193 
„ fulrApcSj 194 
„ later alisy 194 
„ limhipenniSy 194 
„ maiidarinay 193 
„ Qiarg inala, 194 
„ melanostoma, 193 
„ mctallica, 193 
„ niyricauda, 194 
„ ohsolela, 192 
„ q'lutdrimaculata, 194 
„ quadrinotata, 193 
„ simplex, 194 
„ tench rosn, 194 
„ tcstaccn, 193 
„ tripartita, 194 
„ unicolor, 194 
„ varia, 194 
„ xantkogaster, 193 
„ xanthogastera, 193 
bnatisma, 172 

,, oricntalis, 172 
Isamia rothneyi, 212 
„ sivhala, 240 
Ischyrosyrphus, 167, 175 
„ sivae, 167 

„ tigerinus, 167 

Uomera, 179 
Isopyrwm, 316 

„ hiternatmn, 316 
„ grandiflorurn, 316, 323 
M microphyllu/inf 316, 323 
Istocheta, 182 
ItamuB, 147 


Itamus, dipygus, 147 
„ fraternus, 147 
„ griscus, 147 
„ latro, 147 
„ longistyluB, 147 
Jurinca, 179 
Jurinia, 179 
I „ indica, 179 
Kentia, 41, 103 
Keratocera, 230 
Kingstonia, 4, 128 

„ nervosa, 128 
Lampria, 149 

„ arnca, 150 

„ auribarhis, 149 
Lamprognster, 219, 226 

„ hasihitca, 219 

„ divisa, 219 

„ jlavipennis, 219 

„ f rauenfeldi, 219 

„ glabra, 219 

„ guttata, 219 

„ marginifcr/ 1 , 227 
„ punctata, 219, 

„ sexvittata, 227 

„ transvcrsa, 219, 227 

„ truncatala, 219 

„ viltata, 219 
„ zonata, 219 

Lnphria, 148, 149, 160 
„ abscissa, 152 

„ ipnea, 160 

„ alternans, 150 

„ aureola, 153 

„ barhicriirn, 153 

„ hasifera, 151 

„ hasigutta, 151 

„ bipartita, 151 

„ blumei, 153 

„ clirysotclus, 152 
„ cingalifcrn, 152 
„ claripennis, 151 
„ col Grata, 150 

„ completa, 152 

„ . cojnptissima, 152 

„ eongrua, 150 

„ constricta, 452 

„ crassipcs^ 149 

„ cyanca, 150 

„ detecla, 152 

,, dim, id2 

„ dirersa, 153 

„ elcgans, 150 

„ elvn, 152 

„ fervens, 150, 153 

„ Jtavifacies, 151 

„ fulvicruTii, 163 

„ fiisifera, 149 

,, fiittlis, 153 

„ gigaa, 149 

„ gravipes, 153 
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Laj^hria hirticorniSf 148 
„ histrionicat 163 

„ horriday 152 

„ ignohiliSy 163 

j, imbclliSj 152 

„ inaureoy 161 

„ inciviliity 152 

„ intcrrwptay 152 

„ javantty 161 

„ koUariy 149 

„ laterc-punctata, 151 
yy Icpidtty 152 

„ IcucoproctOy 151 

„ lutcipenniny 151 

,y mela nitty 151 

yy mullcriy 153 

„ notability 151 

yy * orcvLty 161 
„ partiftty 162 

yy plana-y 161 

„ producttty 150 

yy radicalxsy 161 

yy rcimc^rdtiy 150 

„ rudiSy 152 

„ sxvoy 153 

„ scapularity 160 

„ scmifulvdy 151 

„ scnomcrtty 151 

„ sclicmruy 153 

yy shaJumuty 162 

„ signatipCit, 153 

yy sohriUy 151 

yy SOlittty 153 

yy spectahilisy 149, 150 

„ tplendida, 149 

„ taphiiiSy 153 

„ trianyulariSy 152 

„ nnifasdoy 152 

„ vulcanuty 151 

LAPHRIDiE, 147 
Laphbina, 147 
Laphyctisj 138 

„ siigmnilcaliSy 138 

Lasiophihicusy 175 

„ annamelcty 176 

LatrcilUtty 181, 182 

„ psamathe. 181 

Lauxania^ 229 

„ eurvUievriSy 229 

yy deteremiSy 229 

yy diadcmtty 226 

yy enceray 229 

„ nigropunctatny 229 

„ rufivcntrisy 229 

Lauxanid^, 228 
Laxenecertty 148 

- „ alhiharhis^liH 
,y fiaviharhisy 148 
Lecaniptty 182 
Lentiphortty 233 
LeopoldiuSy 164 


Lbptapodida, 211 
Leptogaatory 135 

„ levity 136 

„ macilcntuty 136 

yy mariony 136 

„ niiiiluBy 186 

yy simpleafy 136 

„ tricoloVy 136 

„ varipeSy 136 

„ vitiosxiSy 136 

LEPTOPODITiE, 211 
,, 211 

Lcptopm, 155 
Leucophortty 201 
Lcucozoudy 175 ^ 

Limnophordy 204 

yy bcngalcnsiSy 204 

„ maceiy 201 

Limotitty 204, 205 
Linnemyitty 185 

„ titany 185 

Lkpcy 20G 

„ atsimilisy 207 

„ dilotatay 207 

„• glabra, 206 

„ hyalipennisy 207 

„ nicobaroifiiSy 207 

yy oriental ity 207 

„ sinensity 207 

„ tctrasliijmoy 207 

„ vUlipenvisy 207 

Lithorhycliuty 159 
LochitCdy 135 

„ testa cetiSy 135 

Lomacantluiy 186 
Lonchomera leptopoda, 129 
Lonchopal pm, 178 
Langinay 213 
Longinidi, 211 
LoxocERiixT), 210, 229 
Loxunerva, 218 

„ decora, 218 

lucilia, 196, 197, 198, 200 

„ ubdominalisy 200 

„ beiujalcnsis, 198 

„ hrevigaster, 198 

„ avnilcifronty 198 

„ chalyhca, 199 

„ cueruleay 199 

yy cynnea, 199 

„ dejixa, 199 

„ devisa, 199 

„ dux, 199 

„ eximia, 198 

„ Jlavicalijpfratay 198 
yy fiavtreps, 197, 199 

„ jlavidipcnniSy 198 

„ imlica, 198 

„ indu-ettty 199 

„ lanita, 200 

„ honardiy 200 
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lfU4iilia, l&wcodeiy 300 
„ UgwrrienSf 200 

„ orientaUst 199 

„ pavonina, 200 

„ phelHuj 199 

„ philippensis, 198 
„ pinguiSf 200 

„ polita, 199 

„ porphyrina, 198 

„ recHncrviSy 200 

„ ruficeps^ 199 

„ ruficorniSf 199 

„ serenissimaj 199 

„ temperaidj 199 

<n<a, 199 , 

„ virens, 200 

„ viridiauretti 200 

„ vittata^ 199 

LycastriSf 167 
„ albipest 167 

Lycia, 209 

Lydella, ISl^ 183, 185, 186 
„ lucaguSf 185 

MachareoSj 182 
Macrochi rOj 231 
MacrosornOf 203 
Macrotomat 213 

„ pelleteriif 213 

Magnolia^ 64. 

Mairat 149 

„ xnea, 150 

„ cambodgiensis, 160 
„ eleganSf 150 

„ hispideildi 160 

„ nigrithoraXf 150 

„ nycthemeraj 160 

„ 3?ona, 150 

„ producta, 160 

„ scapularisj 150 

„ spectabilis, 149 

„ tuherculataf 160 

Malacosom^, 207 
Marshamittf 183 

„ potanSf 183 

Masicerdf 181, 186 

„ albescenSf 181 

„ cilipes, 181 

,, elongataj 181 

fy incivicdy 181 

„ longisefa, 181 

„ niveicepii, 181 

„ rubriventris, 181 

„ tenuiselosaj 181 

,y vicaridj 181 

MedinOy 182 
Meoacephali, 163 
Megachetuniy 229 
Megagloitsa, 220 
Megapolliony 136 
Megaspisy 168 

I, chryaopyguSf 168 


Megctspis, erassusy 168 
„ erranSy 168 
„ zonaliSy 168 
Megistogastety 188 

„ coHtatuSy 188 

yy fuscipennis, 188 

yy imbrasuSy 188 

Meigcnia, 181 

„ ciliata, 181 
„ lafestriatay 181 
Mciogyncy virgatay 29 
Melanomytty 188 
Mclanophoray 188 
Mclanostomoy 175, 177 

„ orientaUSy 177 
„ univiilatay 177 
Mel indy 208 
Mclinddy 196, 197, 198 
„ tnetilia, 196 
MelithreptuSy 177 
Melitobi^e, 234 
Melius erytropygatumy 136 
Melodoruniy 3, 41, 64, 70, 101, 107, 111, 
112, 113 

„ bancanuniy 105 

„ cylindricumy 102, 106 

„ eleganSy 103, 111, 112 

„ fulgensy 101, 102, 104, 111, 

112 

„ glaucum, 63 

„ hypoglauaimy 102, 106, 107 

„ Kentiiy 112 

„ lanuginosumy 103, 108 

„ latifoliuuiy 102, 105, 106, 108 

„ „ var. ovoideuy 106 

„ „ „ typicdy 106 

^ „ litsenefoliumy 101, 103 

„ mnci’anthumy 102, 104 

„ Maiugayi, 103, 109 

„ manuhriatumy 102, 104 

„ mollisBirnuiriy 105 

„ ononospcrmuniy 85 

„ paridjforumy 102, 107, 108 

„ pisocarpuMy 103, 112 

„ , prismaUcamy 103, 109, 111 
„ pyramidaley 112 

„ ruHginosumy 103 

yy sphaerocdrpimiy 1Q2, 107, 108 

Merianidy 181 
Mericidy 181 
Merodoriy I7l 

„ albifasciatusy 171 
„ varicoloTy 17 1 

Mesogrammay 177 
Mesograptdy 177 
Mesorhagdy 168 

„ torquMdy 168 
Metalledy 201 
Metopidy 182 
Metopindy 234 
Mezoneurony 130 
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*Mezon 0 uron, a/ndamanicum, 130| 131 
„ cucullatum, 130 

„ enneaphyllumf 130 

„ glabrunif 180 

„ puhescenSf 1 30 

„ sumatranunif 130 

MezzetHUf 4, 128 

* „ Curtisiit 129 

„ Herveyanaj 129, 130 

„ leptopodaf 129 

MichogasteTf 215 

„ hamhuaarium, 215 

Michotamiaf 148 

„ mialist 1 48 

„ annulala^ 148 

Micramptoma^ 173 
Microceray 163 
MicrodoU, 166, 173 
„ apical iSf 166 

„ stiiboides, 166 

„ sumairantiti, 16G 

Micropezdi 213, 214 
„ fragili^ 213 

Microstyliutn, 136 

„ amoyensOi 136 

„ apical Is, 136 

„ hmrufutn, 136 

„ hicolor, 136 

j, hreci pen malum, 136 

„ hrunnipenne, 136 

„ eryfropijgmm, 136 

„ exiniium, 137 

„ Jlavivenlre, 136 

„ haunorrhoidale, 137 

„ wcoinplus, 137 

„ indiitiun, 137 

„ nigricaada, 134 

„ nignmi, J37 

„ nitidiveidris, 137 

„ sniciisc, 136 

„ spinitnrsis, 136 

„ vest it mm, 137 

„ vica, 137 

Midas, 133 

„ riijicornisi, 133 , 

Midasid^, 133 

Milesia, 165, 166, 168, 171, 172, 173 

„ 

„ limhipensis, 165 
,, macidaris, 165 
„ meyeri, 165 
„ reinirardlii, 163 
„ vespoides, 165 
Miliusa, 4, 123 

„ campanidata, 124 

* „ longipes, 123, 124 

„ macrocarpa, 1^ 

„ macropoda, 124 

„ mollis, 124 

„ Roxburghiana, 123, 124 

,, tristis, 124 


Miliusa, Wallichiana, 128 
Miliusias, 3, 90 
Mimegralla, 213 

„ birmanensia, 218 
Minettia, 210 

„ signaia, 210 

Mitrephora, 3, 23, 79^86, 87, 89, 90 
„ excelsa, 23 

„ macrophylla, 86, 87 
„ Maingayi, 86 

„ „ var. Kurzii, 86, 87 

* „ Prainii, 86, 88 

„ reticulata, 86, 87, 88 

„ setosa, 81 

„ Teysmanii, 86 

„ Thorelln, 87 

„ vaud;eJlora, 87 

MlTRKPHOllEi*:, 3, 90 
Much term, 147 

„ patrnelis, 147 

Mnnuon, 50 

„ canangioides, 57 

„ laterijlormm, 59 

„ Sumatra mum, 53 

MordVia, 100, 196 
„ n§lra, 190, 196 

Morinia, 188 

„ chloc, 188 

Mosillus, 228 
Mufefia, 197 
Mulio, 1G6, 175, 210 
„ serratus, 175 

Musca, 155, 175, 188, 192, 193, 196, 197, 
J98, L'OO, 201, 203, 204, 205, 206, 
207,217 

„ ahdoniinalis, 200 

„ adnmbrata, 202 

„ apixa, 190 

„ alhina, 202 

„ aucia, 202 

„ clwhjbca, 199 

„ cincrcu, 183 

„ cingalesina, 203 

„ cl avia, 202 

„ cojrulea, 199 

„ comfi ca, 301 

„ coiivcxifrons, 203 

„ corviva, 202 

„ crux, 224 

„ defen, 199 

„ determinata, 202 

„ difiidcns, 201 

„ dioclca, 195 

„ divisa, 199 

„ domcslica, 202 

„ dulaln, 195 

„ dux, 199 

„ outamiata,, 203 

„ exempta, 201 

„ ferruginem, 217 

„ fuscipennis, 188 
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Musca, hortensia, 202 
„ hortulana, 202 

„ humilisy 202 

„ inducta, 199, 202 

„ infitctty 188 

„ jejuna, 195 

„ lauta, 200 

„ ligurricns, 200 

,, mcdiona, 202 

„ mctilia, 196 

„ micans, 188 

„ munda, 201 

„ nehulo, 202 

„ niveiaynarnma, 202 
„ perfixa, 201 ^ 

,, phellia, 199 

,1 phiguia, 200 

„ plaiiiccji^, 202 

„ polita, 199 

>, porphyrina, 198 

„ rejixa, 201 

„ remuria, 197 

„ ruffronsi, 202 

,, pcajiularia, 203 

„ sercnisiiima, 199 

„ tempo rain, 199 

„ tlfata, 197 

„ trita, 199 

„ varia, 180 

„ varicolor, 201 

„ vcn trosa, 202 

„ virenB, 200 

„ viridiaurca, 200 

,, aanlhomelass, 202 

Muscahi.^e, 192 
MUSCEA2, 192 

Musciua, 192, 193, 190, 205 
„ quadrinoiala, 193 
My a, 197 
Myantlia, 207 
Mycetin, 231 
Mf/cophaya, 205 
Mydiv, 205 
Mydas, 133 
Mydasid/E, 133 
Mydasti, 133 
Mydasina, 133 
Mydinn, 203, 205 
Myennisi, 220 
Myohia, 185 

„ 7n’^npcs, 1 86 

„ rohusta, 185 

Myocera, 187 
Myochrysa, 187 
Myodina, 220 
Myodina?, 216 
Myolejn, 227 
Myopa, 178 

„ cincta, 178 
MyopcUa, 178 
Myophora, 190 


Myophora, duvaucelii, 190] 

„ fulviconiis, 190 
MyophtJiiria, 235 

„ reduvioides, 235 
Myopicte, 178 
Myopina, 178 

Myristica Finlaysoniana, 104 
Myrmecomya, 214 
Neoara, 186 
Nectarinus, 176 
Nectny'ius, 176 
Nematoproctivs, 158 
Ncmor(oa, 181 

„ hicoJor, 182 
Kemorilla, 182 

Ncmotehifi, 133, 164, 158, 160 
Kcren^ 231 
Ncria, 211 

NJ5RTADES, 211 


Ka'ina, 204 
NeriuSy 211, 214 

„ dvplicatus, 211 

„ fuscipetininy 211 

„ fuficuny 211 

,, indicoy 211 

,, inermisy 211 

„ lincolatus, 211 
Nirmomyia, 233 
NitelUay 201 
Naxta, 223 

„ laiiiiaculay 223 
Nothyhus, 211 

„ Jongithorax, 211 
Notiphilay 230, 232 

„ albivcntrisy 230 

„ chivenaifi, 230 

„ ciVmi iiy 230 

„ dorHopnnctata, 230 
„ faaiatay 230 

,, immacnlata, 230 

„ iiidica, 230 

„ percgrina, 230 

„ radiafulOy 230 

„ Rinensis, 230 

NusOy 118 

„ trqvaliRy 148 
„ fonnioy 148 
Nyclcribia, 236 

„ fcrrarii, 236 

,, hopciy 236 

„ jcnynRiiy 236 

„ minvtUy 236 

,, roylii, 236 

,, sykcRii, 236 

Nyctv.rtbi^, 234, 236 
Nycterihid^, 234, 236 
ObJiciay 210 o 
OvliTomyiOy 195, 198 
„ hicoJor, 195 

„ fasciatay 195 

„ fvlvcsccns, 196 
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Ochromyia,javaiia, 196 
„ jejuna^ J 96 
„ qmdrinotatai 195 

Oehropleurumt 186 

„ javanuntf 188 

Ochthera, 231 

,, rotundataf 231 

OeyphrOf 179 
Ocyptera, 191 

„ bicolory 191 

„ fuscipcnniSy 191 

,, vmhripenniHy 191 

OcYPTERAT®, 176, 191 
OCYPTERIDAS, 191 
OfiSTttAClDES, 177 
GisTEiDiE, 177, 178 
(Estrusy 178 
Olfersia, 235 

„ longipnlpiSy 235 

„ Hpiniferoy 236 

Olinoy 232 
Ommatiusy 139 • 

„ androdcSy 140 

yy argyrocliiruSy 140 

„ auratay 139 

yy chinensisy HO 

„ compeditnif, 139 

„ conopfioide$y 13D, 140 

„ coryphCy 140 

,, dcspcctuSy 140 

„ dispaVy 140 

„ fruuenfcldiy 140 

„ fulotdusy 140 

„ gracilis, 140 

„ krcalcy 140 

„ impeditns, 1 40 

„ inextricalnsy 140 

insular isy HI 
leucopogon, 139 
minor, 140 
nanus, 140 
noctifer, 140 
pennuSy 140 
pictipennis, 140 
pinguiSy 141 
platij meins, 139 
^ruhicundns, 141 
rufipeSy 140 
signinipesy 140 
„ spathulata, 139 

„ spinibarbiSy 140 

„ suffususy 141 

„ taeniomerusy 

Onodonty 203 
OodigastcTy 183 
Ophiray 203 • 

yy congressay 203 

„ nigray 204 

„ ripariuy 204 

Oplogastevy 205 

44 


OpomyzUy 232 
OPOMYZlDiU, 210, 211 
Orectoceray 185 

„ micansy 185 
Orelliay 185 
Ormiay 195 
OrnidiUy 174 
Ornithomyiay 236 

„ columhaSy 235 

„ javanay 235 

„ nigricansy 235 

Ornitophilay 235 
Oropheay 3, 79, 87, 88, 89, 90 

„ acuminatay 82 
„ ancepSy 86 « 

„ cuneiformiSy 83, 84 

„ dodecandra, 80, 84 

„ vnlerocarpa, 79, 82 

„ gracilis, 79, 83 

„ hustata, 80, 83 

„ hemndra, 79, 81 
hirsuta, 79, 81 
„ Kalschfdlica, 79, SO 
„ maculata, 79, 82, 85 
yf pohjcarpoy 80, 85 
„ i-ciicnlatOy 87 

„ setosa, 79, 80 

„ Thorelii, 83 

„ undiilata, 86 

„ HnJjJorUy 83 

Orta LIDA, 216 
Ortalida’, 214, 223 
Ortalus, 214, 220, 221 
„ I Sara, 220 
„ rntilanSy 220 
OSCINTDHS, 232 
Oscinina, 232 

Oscinis, 211, 217, 220, 232, 233 
„ cnsifera, 233 

„ insignisy 233 

Osmu?a, 186 
I Onics, 220 
OjnjCi'phalay 218 

„ pictipennis, 218 

Origraphide, 272 
(Xegmitra, 3, 97, 100 
„ a^nisy 93 

„ ha.ssvvfolia, 110 

„ higlandulosay 98, 100 
„ calycinoy 98, 99 

„ cunciformis, 99, 1 00 

„ Jilipes, 97, 98, 99 

„ glaiicay 97, 98, 101 

OXYMITRR.E, 00 
Ojsgna, 226, 

Oxijplwra, 223 

„ malaicOy 223 

Pademma, 237, 238, 239, 243. 341 
„ apicaliSy 242 

„ augiistOy 242 

,, hurmcisteri, 242 
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Pademma, croBia, 241 
„ dharma, 242 

„ erichsonii, 241 
„ grantiif 241 

„ UlustriSf 241 

„ impcrialiSy 242 

„ indigoferjy 242 

„ klugiiy 240, 241 

„ kollariy 241 

„ macclellandiy 242 

„ masoniy 241 

„ pemhertoniy 242 

„ regalis 242 

„ sherwilliiy 242 

,, sinhaltiy 2^40 

„ uniformiSy 242 

PaleSy 182 
PallopterUy 209 
Palomiixe, 208, 210, 229 
Palpomyioy 220 
Palpostomoy 193 
PalusiOy 205, 206 
Ponzeria 181, 

ParacelyphuSy 228, 

„ hyacinihuSy 228 

Paragusy 176 

„ crenulaitvSy 175 

„ politusy 175 

„ BermttiSy 175 

Pabaumna, 230 

„ sinensisy 230 
Paralophosia imhutay 186 
Farartahott'ys sumatrana, 115 
Peckia, 189 
Pegomyia, 204 
Peleteria, 179, 180 

„ javanicQy 179 
Pelops dorycay 1 59 
PeodeSy 168 

„ nicobarensiSj 158 
Perichetay 182 
Pelalophoroy 222 
PhuianthuSy 4, 121 

* „ andamanicusy 121 , 122 

„ dioicvs, 124 
„ 121 , 122 
„ 121, 122 
Phania, 191 

yf indicOy 191 
Phaniasmay 213 
Phaonia, 203 
Phasia, 179 

„ indicOy 179 
Phasiadas, 179 
PJierhelliay 208 
Pherhitui'y 211 
PhiUntUy 207 
Phillodromyna, 154 
Philodendriay 232 
PhilodicuBy 142, 143 
I) agnitusy 142 


Philodicusy ceylanicuSy 143 
„ chinensiSy 143 
„ conJiniSy 143 
„ externo-teBtaccay 143 
„ fiiscuBy 142 
„ innotahilisy 142 
„ javanuSy 1 42 
„ ruhritarsatuBy 143 
„ rujlbarhisy 143 
„ rufo-u7tgulatu8 143 
„ ivestermanniy 143 
PhilonicuSy 143 

„ nigrosetosuBy 143 
Pho^'tty 232, 234 

„ cleghorniy 234 

„ orientaltBy 234 

„ BuiensiSy 234 
Phorbiay 204 
Phorelluy 189 
PiioRi».«, 234 
Phot'miUy 196, 197 
„ dotattty 195 

Phoroceray 182 

„ hyalipe^iniSy 182 

„ javana, 182 

„ zehi titty 182 

Phoroaitty 178 
PhriHBopoditty 189 

„ metallictty 189 
Phryno, 186, 186 
Phryrey 181, 186 
Phthiritty 163 

„ graciliSy 163 

Phthiridium, 234, 236 
PHTHlROMYlAfi, 234 
Phumositty 195 

„ fulvico7'niSy 195 

Phylliit, 204 
Phynocephaltty 164 
Phytomyitty 168 

„ chrysopyguBy 168 

Phytomyzides, 234 
Pictintty 178 
PioPHiUDAi:, 230, 231 

Pipiztty 175 

PlPUNCDLlDZE, 163 
Pipu7iculu8, 163 

, dbacissusy 163 

,, artnatuSj 163 

Platijcheh'uSy 175 
Phitychh'tty 182 
Platy stoma, 218, 220, 226 
„ albita7'siSy 220 

„ albovittatuBy 220 

„ cinctusy 227 

„ decora, 218 

„ irt'orata, 220 

yy orientaliSy 220 

„ punctiple^itty 220 

„ rigida, 220 

„ Buperhtty 220 
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Platystomat xanthcmeraf 220 

Flaxemyuy 201 
Plintlxomyia, 108 

„ emimelania, 198 
Pogonosomay 149 

„ heccariiy 149 
„ stigmatica, 149 
PoilopuSy 165 
Pollenia, 201 

munday 201 
„ reflectenSy 201 

Polyalthitty 3, 28, 40, 41, 49, 68, 64, 97 
100, 129 

„ aherranity 51, 63, 64 

„ andamanicay 60, 63, 66, 67 

„ argenteOy 97 

* „ , Beccariiy 62, 65 

„ hiyiandiilosay 100 

* „ hullatay 51, 64 

„ cinnamomeoy 62, 66 

* „ clavigeray 61, 60 

* „ congragatay 61, 55, 61 

„ cuneiformis, 99, 100 

„ duhiay 96 

* „ diwiosoy 60, 52 

„ ellipticay 65 

„ fruticansy 21 

* „ glomeratay 61, 61 

* „ I£ool(eriana, 60, 67 

* yy hypogceoy 61, 62 

„ hypoleticuy 60, 63, 53 

• „ JcnkinaUy 60, 54, 66, 67 

„ Korintiy 51 

* „ Kunstleri, 60, 65 

„ lateriftortty 61, 68 

* „ macranthuy 50, 64, G 

„ macrophylla, 76, 90 

* ,, ^nacropoduy 51, 60 61 

„ magnoLuBjloray 50, 54 

„ ohliqitay 51, 63 

* „ 61,65, 78 

* „ pachyphyllity 52, 66 

„ pulehruy 60, 55 

„ „ var. angustifolia, 55 

„ pycmnthay 52, 67 • 

„ sclerophylla, 51, 69 

* „ Scortechiniiy 60, 56 

„ • swiiamniy 50, 68, 50 

„ „ var. parvifolwy 58 

„ mhcordata, 51, 64 

„ subcrosuy 62 

„ mmairanay 60, 63 

„ Teyamannii, 6(5 

Polycheta, 182 
Polyctenesy 235 

yy lyrse, 236 ^ 

„ spasmaiy 23j 

Poly st odes, 215 

Popowia, 3, 21, 28. 88, 89, 90, 97 
„ affiniSy 92 

„ Beddomiana, 93 


Popowia, fietiday 91 , 93 

* „ fusca, 91, 94, 95 

„ Helferiy 91, 93 

„ Hookeri, 91, 97 

„ Kurziiy 89, 91, 96, 97 

„ nervifolia, 27 y 28, 91, 95 

* „ nitida, 21, SH, 92, 97 

yy parvifoUUy 97 

„ pauciflora, 91, 92 

* „ perakensisy y 9^ 

yy pisocarpa, 90 

„ ramosissima, 90, 91, 92, 94 

„ rufuluy 92 

„ tomentosa, 91, 96 

* „ velutinay 91, 94 

Porphyrops, 157, 168 
PriomeruSy 168 

„ fasciatuSy 168 

Proctcuihanfusy 143 
PromachuSy 141, 143 

yy alhopilosuSy 141 

„ amorgeHy 141 

yy anicAiiSy 14l 

,, hifasciainsy 142 

•„ felinuay 142 

„ gobareSy 141 

„ heteropterua, 141 

„ inoniatuSy 142 

„ leucopareuSy 142 

„ maculatusy 142 

„ 7narcii, 141 

„ tnelampygua, 142 

„ nicohareriHiSy 141 

„ orientaliay 141 

„ pallipcnniSy 141 

„ rufimisfaceay 141 

„ teataceipea, 141 

„ viridiventriify 141 

„ vittula, 142 

ProsyrogasteVy 219 

„ chelyonothus, 219 
Pseudiivaria reticvlatay 87 
Psila, 210 
„ apical iSy 210 

„ cruciuta, 222 

PSILIDES, 229 
PsiLiN.®, 210, 229 
Psilocepliala, 154 

„ indica, 154 

PaiJomyda, 210 
PsiLOMYDi®, 210, 229 
Psilomyia, 210 
Pailopa, 231 
PsilopodiuSy 155 

„ asneusy 155 

„ allectansy 157 

„ allicienSy 157 

„ apicaliSy 156 

„ appendiculatiMy 156 

„ armillatuSy 156 

„ bxilectumf 156 





Fsilopodiusy csalettiia, 166 
„ clarust 156 

„ collucens, 167 

„ conicomis, 166 

„ , crinicomiBy 166 

„ cupidoy 166 

„ delectana, 167 

„ derelicfua, 157 

„ elegana, 156 

filatuSf 167 
„ flavicornis, 166 

„ fuacopennatusy 156 
„ ilUciensy 157 

„ leucopogony 156 

yy nitenSy 1J56 

„ ohacuratuay 157 

,y paieUaHiSy 157 

„ poaiicvSy 156 

„ prolcctansy 157 

,, prolicicna, 157 

„ puailluSy 156 

„ rchvatusy 166 

„ aeU'pefty 156 

„ snhnotatusy 156 

„ tenel)7*osuSy 157 

„ villipeSy 157 

yy vittatuSy 156 

PailopuSf 155 

„ ghibifeTy 155 
Pterogeniay 219 

,, dayaky 219 
„ flavipennisy 219 

Pterospylusy 155 

,, bicolor y 155 

Ptilona, 227 

,, hrevicorniay 227 

,, dunlopi, 227 

„ noiabiliSy 227 

yy sexmaculata, 227 
PUPIPABA, 234 
Piirpurelliay 178 
PUTRELLIDE.E, 234 
Pyramidanthe, 103 

„ macrantha, 111 

„ ru/a, 110, 111 

PyrelUtty 200 

„ confixoy 201 

„ diffidenaj 201 

exempta, 207 
yy pet'Jixa, 201 

„ rejixuy 201 

„ sivahy 201 

„ Stella y 201 

„ violaceoy 200 

Pyrophcenay 1 75 

Ramhuritty 186 

Ranunculaceje, 270, 271, 273, 316 
Ranunculus Shaftoanns, 272 
Kaphina, 155 
RaphiSy 189 

„ elongata, 189 


Raymmidiay 238 

yy huheriy 236 

yy hollariy 236 i 

Reaumurioy 179 
Bhadinomyiay 221 

„ orientalist 221 
Rhaphiumy 157 

„ dilatafnmy 157 

Rhedidy 179 

„ atray 179 
RhengioSy 172 
Rhinia, 193 

„ fulvipeSy 193 

„ testaceOy 193 

Bhopal ocarpuSy 69 

„ fruticosusy 68 

Rhynchomyny 192 

„ aherranSy 192 

yy licolovy 1 92 

yy indicay 192 

„ obsoleta, 192 

„ palliceps, 192 

„ plnmatay 192 

Bhynomytty 182 

llnYsoMYzcE, 179, 191 

RioxOy 222 

„ conJiniSy 222 
„ erebnSy 222 
,, lanccolatOy 222 

I „ voXy 222 

RivellWy 221 

„ persicaiy 221 
Roeselliay 185 
Rohrelluy 203, 205 
RutiUuy 187 

„ anguaticarinata, 187 
„ jiavipennisy 187 
„ nitenSy 287 
Sageraea, 2, 0, 7 
„ elUpticay 7 

„ Ilookeri, 7 

Salpinx rm.'jsa,. 241 
„ erichsoniiy 241 
„ grantiiy 241 
„ Ulustii'isy 241 
„ klvgiiy 241 
,, masoniy 241 
S apromy zuy 209, 210 

„ hengalensiSy 209 

,, biguttatay 209 

„ confcrta, 209 

„ falleniiy 209 

„ javanOy 210 

„ lex'iSy 209 

„ pcesila, 210 

„ acutellaris, 210 

Sapromyzidas, 22i/ 
Sarcophagay 189, 190, 196 
„ alienay 190 

„ emigratay 190 

„ indicata, 190 
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Sarcophaga, javana, 189 

„ lineatocolliSt 189 

„ pHncepSf 189 

„ reciprocal 190 

„ riificomiSi 189 

„ rufipalpis, 190 

„ sericea, 190 

yy taenionofay 189 

„ tenuipalpis, 189 

SARCOPnAGEOB, 188 
Barcophaginas, 188 
Sarcophila, 190 

yy alhay 190 

Sargusy 229 
SaropogoUf 135 

„ scalarCy 135 

SatyrOy 158 
Bcaptomyzay 231 

ScATOMYZiD-ffl, 207, 208, 210, 234 
SCATOMYZIDKS, 207, 208, 229 
Scatophagay 208, 210, 220, 224, 226, 227 
SCATOPHAGIDAE, 207 
SCATOPHAOINA, !iX)7, 208 
Schwnomyzay 205 
Scholastesy 219, 226 
„ cinctus, 227 

SciapuSy 155 
Sciomyzay 208 

„ orientaliSy 208 

„ propinqiia, 209 

„ repleta, 208 
„ reticulata, 209 

„ terminaliSy 209 

SciOMYZIDiE, 210 
SoiOMYZINA, 208, 210 
Scnavay 175 

„ scufellaris, 176 
Scylaticus, 138 

„ degener, 139 

yy verlebratus, 138 

SCYOMYZIDRS, 229 
Scnogaster, 172 

„ hifescendy 172 

SenometopiQy 186 
Senopterina, 218 

„ senca, 218 

„ hatavensisy 218 

„ j jiavipeffy 218 

„ lahinliSy 218 

„ marginatUy 218 

„ zonaliSy 218 

Sepedorhy 210 

„ amescensy 211 
„ crishna, 2\1 
yy ferruginosus, 210 
yy javartensisy 210 

„ plomhellusy 2li* 

Sepsidas, 211, 214 
SepsiSy 214 

„ bicolory 215 
„ complicatoy 214 


ScpsiSy indica, 214 
„ laterality 214 
yy monoBtigma, 215 
„ nitensy 214 
„ trivitlatay 214 
„ viduattty 215 
Servillitty 180 * 

Sicusy 178 
Silbomyia, 188 

„ fumipmnisy 188 

„ fuscipenniSy 188 

„ injixay 188 

„ micaiiBy 18S 

Simosyrphusy 161, 175 

„ planifacies, 167 

SisijropOy 182 

„ thermopbilUy 182 
Sitarca, 224 
Holier itty 185 
Homomyay 197, 198 

„ atrij'aciesy 198 

„ birman^ntity 197 

„ coindcocincUiy 197 

yy ranilcolinibafa, 198 
yf cyancociiictay 198 

„ divct, 198 

„ fuscocincta, 197 

„ iufiunatay 197 

„ melanorhindy 198 

„ nohuhmty 198 

„ ndidijacicsy 198 

„ ohesa, 197 

„ pnchysoma, 198 

„ pagodinoy 197 

„ pictifacieSy 197 

„ rubiginosay 197 

„ vcrsicolovy 197 

yy ranthomcray 198 

Sophia, 187 
Sopkira, 222 

,, convinnay 222 
,, venusta, 223 
SpaUanzanWy 179 
Spariglobsuniy 164 
Spathipsilopusy 155 

a globifery 155 

S'patigastery 175 
Spazigtisfcr, 175 
Sphnirocera, 231 
Sfu.erocekii>/e:, 234 

Spheyinuy 168 

„ macropoda, 168 

Spheiiellay 226, 227 
„ indicuy 227 

„ sinensis, 227 

Sphixea, 165 

Jlavifacies, 165 

„ fulvipety 166 

„ fuscicosta, 165 
Sphiximorpha, 165 
Sphixosoma, 164 
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Sphixosomaj anchorataf 165 

Inflex, 

Syrphus, crassus, 168 

Sphcerophoriat 177 

ti 

cyathifer, 177 

„ hengalenaiSy 177 

ft 

divertenSy 177 ^ 

„ indiana^ 177 

If 

dupJeXy 177 

Sphryracephala, 216 

)) 

ericeto7*umy 167 

„ hearseianttf 216 

J» 

erythropyguSy 175 

Spilogasterf 203, 205 

ft 

fascipenniSy 175 

„ alhicep8t 205 

ft 

heterogasitery 177 

„ leucocerus, 205 

ft 

incisuralisy 167 

„ prttm06‘U8, 205 

It 

injinnusy 175 

StelechocarpuSf 2, 4, 5 

„ Buraholf 4, 6, 6 

i> 

javanuSy 176 

ft 

lunntmy 176 

* „ nitiduSf 4, 5 

It 

macropteruSy 177 
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1 , — Maferiahfor a Flora of Ihr Mnlai/ Veninmla . — By Grouoe KiniI, M. B,, 
fjl'i. D., F. 11. S., 0. 1. F., Super mlcndait of the Royal Botanic 
Oanlen^ Calculta, 

No. 4. 

As explained in No, 1 of those papers, I was unable to take up the 
Natural Fainily of Anoiiaccae in its natural scipicncc. Having now 
been able to work it out, I present my aecoiiut of it to the Society. 
Another of the Thalauiijloral faniilie.s {DiptcrocarpeLv) still remains to bo 
worked out before beginning the Di^cljhrin. Tu tlio present paper 
I have followed, for tho most part, the arraiigcmont of tribes and the 
limitations of genera adopted by Sir J. D. Hooker in his Flora of 
British Tndiji ; and in most of tho instances where I have not done 
60 the fact lias j)cen iiote<t. 

OuDER IV. ANONACRH3, 

Trees or shrubs, often climbing and aromatic. Leaves alternate,' 
exstipulatc, simple, (piito entire. Floxcers 2- rarely 1 -sexual. Sepah 3, 
free or connate, usually valvate, rarely imbricate. Petals G, hypogynous, 
2-seriato, or the inner absemt. ( Flowers dimerous in Disepahun). Stamens 
many, rarely definite, hypogynous, closely packed on the torus, filaments 
short or 0 ; anthers adnate cells extrorse or sublateral, comiectivo pro- 
duced into an oblong dilated or truncate head. Ovaries 1 or more, apo- 
1 
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carpous, veiy rarely (Anona) syncarpous with distinct or agglutinated 
stigmas, style short or 0 ; ovules I or more. Fruit of 1 or more, sessile 
or stalked, 1- or many-seeded, usually indohiscont carpels. Seeds 
largo ; testa crustaceous or coriaceous ; albumen dense, ruminate, often 
divided almost to the axis into several scries of horizontal plates ; 
embryo small or minute, cotyledons divaiieating. — Distrib. Tropics of 
the Old World chiefly ; genera about 45 with 500 or COOfpecies. 

Tribe 1. Uvariji. Petals 2-seriate, one or both 
series imbricate in bud. Stamem many, close- 
packed ; their anther-cells concealed by tho 
overlapping connectives. Ovaries iiulcriuite. 

Sepals imbricate ; trees or shrubs. 

Flowers small, globular, scarcely open- 
ing; often uni-scxnal and from the 
older brandies or trunk ; ovules 6 to 
8, or indetinito. 

Trees ; flowers 1 -sexual ; ovules 
many ; torus conical or hemis- 
pheric ... 1. Stelechocarpus. 

Trees or shrubs ; flowers unisexual 
or hermaphrodite ; ovules 6 to 8 ; 
torus flat ... 2. Sageraca. 

Sepals valvato ; climbers. 

Flowers small, mostly hermaphrodite ; 
petals incurved, ovules 6 to 8; torus 
flat ... ... 3. Cyathostemim. 

Flowers usually large and from the leafy 
branches, petals spreading; torus flat. 

Flowers 2-sexual ; ovules many 4. Uvaria, 

Flowers 1- or 2-sexual ; ovules so- 
litaiy, rarely 2 ... ' tpeia. 

Tribe IL Unonk^. Petals valvate or open* in bud, 
spreading in flower, flat, or concave at tho base 
. only ; inner subsimilar or 0, Stamens many, 
close-packed ; their anther-cells concealed by 
the , overlapping connectives. Ovaries indefi- 
nite. 

Flowers trimerous. 

Petals conniving at the concave base and covering the stamens 
and ovaries. 

Ovaries l-*3, many-ovuled ; pedun- 
cles not hooked ... ... 6. Gyathocalyx. 
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Ovaries many, 2-ovuled : peduncles 
hooked „• ... ... 7. Artahotrys, 

Ovaries many; ovules 4 or more; 
peduncles straight ... ... 8. Drepananthts, 

Petals flat, spreading from the base. • 

Bipo carpels indchiscont. 

Ovules many, 2-seriate ; petals 
lanceolate, stamens with acute 
apical appendage ... 9. Ganangium. 

Ovules 2~6, l-seriate on the 

ventral suture ... ... K). TJnona. 

Ovules 1~2, basal or subbasal... 11, Polyalthia. 
Ripe carpels follicular ... 12. Anamgorea. 

Flowers dimerous ... ... ... 13. Disepalum. 

Tribe III. MlTREPnoTtEJE. Petals valvate in bud, 
outer sprca,^ing ; inner dissimilar, concave, con- 
nivont, arching over the stamens and pistils, 

(divergent in some Mitrephnras). Stamens many, 

(few in Orophea), closely paekerl ; anther-cells 
(except in Orophea) concealed by the overlapping 
connectives. Pistils numerous (few in some Oro- 
plteas). 

Inner petals clawed. 

Inner petals conuivent in a cone, but 

not vaulted ... ... 14. Gonioihalamits, 

Inner petals vaulted, 

Stamens about 0, Miliusoid ; inner 

petals longer than the outer ... 15. Orophea, 
Stamens numerous, Uvarioid; inner 
petals not longer or very little 
longer than the outer ... 16. MilrrpJfnni. 

Inner petals not clawed. 

Flowers globose ; petals subequal .... 17. Popowia. 

* Flowers elongate ; inner petals much 

shorter than the outer ... ... 18. Oxijmitra. 

Tribe IV. Xylopie.®. Petals valvate in bud, thick 
and rigid, conni vent ; the inner similar but smaller, 
rarely 0. 

Outer petals broad ; torus convex ... 19. Melodorum, 
Outer petals narrow, often triquetrous ; 
torus flat or concave ... ... 20. Xylopia, 

Tribe V. MiLiusEai. Petals valvate in bud, the 
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outer sometimes very small like the sepals. Sta- 
in em often definite, loosely imbricate ; anther- 
coils (except in Phamnthus) not concealed by 
tlie connectives. Ovaries solitary or indefinite. 

Ovaries indefinite. 

Sepals and outer petals similar and minute ; 
inner petals very large, often cohering by 
their edges. 

Ovules 1 or 2 : stamens numerous, 
quadrate, with broad truncate 
^apical processes concealing the 
anther-cells from above ... 21. Phemnthns, 

Ovules 1 or 2, rarely d or 4 ; stamens 
few or numerous, compres.sed, the 
apical process of the connective 
compressed, rot broad or truncate, 
and not concealing the anther- 
cells from above ... ... 22. Miliusa, 

Petals larger than the sepals, often saccate 
at the base, subequal or the inner smaller 23. Alphonsm. 

Ovaries solitary. 

Outer petals valvate, inner imbricate ... 24. Kmystonia» 

All the petals valvate ... ... 25. Mezzettia, 

1. STi:LEOiiocAurcs, Blume. 

Trees. Leaves coriaceous. Floirers dicecious, fascicled, on the old 
wood. Sepals 3, small, elliptic or orbicular, imbricate. Torus conical. 
Stamens indefinite ; connective dilated, ti'uncate. Orum'.? indefinite, 
ovoid; stigma sessile ; ovules G or more. Pipe carpels largo, beriied, 
globose, 4-G-seedcd. — Distrib. Species 3 or 4, all Malayan. 

Leaves pellucid-punctate ... ... I S. punctatus. 

Leaves not pellucid-punctate. 

Flowers of both sexes alike ... ... 2 /S', intidns. 

Iklale flowers smaller than the female ... 3 S. Burahol. 

.. 1. Stelechocarpus rijxcTATdS, King n. sp, A tree 20 to 30 feet 
high: young branches slender, ciiiereous-puborulous, becoming glabrous. 
Leaves membranous, minutely pellucid-puuctato, elliptic-ovate, shortly 
acuminate, slightly narrowed in the lower fourth to the rounded sub- 
obliquo base : upper surface shining, glabrous except the pubescent 
impressed midrib ; lower surface shining, paler than the upper, spai-soly 
puberulous or glabrous, the reticulations minute and distinct : main 
nerves 12 to 14 pairs, bold and prominent on the lower, slightly impres- 
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sed on the upper, surface : length of blade 7 to 10 in., breadth 3 to 4 in. ; 
petiole 'IS^to ‘2 in., stout, pubescent. Male flowers in several-flowered 
fascicles from woody tubercles on the trunk, pedunculate ; buds turbi- 
nate, nearly 5 in., in diam. ; peduncles 1 to 1'5 in. long, stout, thickened 
upwards, ebracteolate, pubcruloiis. Sepals very coriaceous, rotund, 
concave, conjoined at the base, spreading, rugose, pubescent outside, 
glabrous inside. Petals very coriaceous, rotund, concave, glabrous; 
the outer 3 pubcrulous outside ; the inner three smaller than the outer, 
quite glabrous, otherwise like them and all of a dark brownish colour. 
Anthers sessile, flat, the cells elongate on the anterif)r surface, the back 
striate : apex without any appendage from the c«>nnectivc. Female 
flowers and fruit unknown. 

I^crak ; King’s Collector, No. 7183. 

Although female flow'ers and fruit of this have not yet been found, I 
describe it as a new species of Sleleehocarpus without any hesitation. 
Its male flowers have exactly the facies of those of S. Jinrahol^ Bl. ; but 
they are larger. They, however, differ as to shape of petals; the leaves 
of this species are distinctly pellucid -puifbtate (while those; of Burahol 
are not) and tlioy arc broader and have sliglitJy more nerves than those of 
S» Burahol, When boiled, the flowers of the Uvo have exactly the same 
peculiar sw'ectish smell. 

2. Stele CHOC A rirus .NrTjnrs, King, n. sp. A tree 30 to 60 feet 
high ; all parts glabrous cxcejit the iiiJloi*e, sconce : young branches 
darkly cinereous, slender. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lancoolatc, shortly 
acuminate, the base acute ; both surfaces shining, very iniuutoly scaly, 
the inidrib and nerves deeply impressed on the upper, bold and promi- 
nent on the lower; tho reticulations distinct on both : main nerves 10 
to 12 pairs, curved, sub-ascending, iiiter-archi ng within the edge : length 
of blade 6 to 9 in., breadth 1‘8 to 3*25 in., petiole ’35 in. Male flowers 
ill many-flow^cred fascicles from tubercles on the trunk, pedicellate; 
buds turbinate; flowers when open probably nearly 1 in. in diam. : 
pedicels stout, thickened upwards, 1 to 1*5 in. long, scurfy-pubcrulous, 
each with sev,oral sub-rotund glabrous bractcolcs mostly near its base. 
Sepals t'cry coriaceous, shortly oblong, obtuse, concave, spreading, con- 
joined at the base, pubcrulous or glabrc.sceiit, waried externally. Outer 
3 petals much larger than tho sepals and .soinewliat larger th.an tho inner 
3 petals, rotund, concave, very coriaceous, glabrous, with scurfy warts 
externally near tho middle : inner 3 petals coriaceous, rotund, blunt, 
cucullate, glabrous. Female flowers like the males, stamens none : 
Ovai-ies very numefoua, obscurely 3-anglod, adpresscd-soriceous. Torus 
hemispheric. Eipe carpels broadly ovoid, blunt, 2*5 iiu long, 1*75 in. in 
diam., puberuloua, minutely warted ; pericarp thick, fleshy. Seeds 
about 8 in 2 rows^ flattened, 125 iu. long, and *5 in. thick. 
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. Perak ; iu dense forest at low elevations, King’s Collector, Nos. 762$ 
and 8224. ^ 

This species has the flowers of both sexes alike. The carpels of 
this species are much larger than those of S, BuraJiol, Bl. ; and its leaves 
are more thickly coriaceous and shining, the nerves and midrib being 
much more depressed on the upper and prominent on the lower surface, 
3. Stelechocarpus Burahol, H. f. and T, PL Ind. 94. A tree 
20 to 60 feet higli : young branches slender, dark-coloured, glabrous. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, acute or very shortly acu- 
minate, the base ciincato: both surfaces glabrous, shining, the reti- 
culations minute ‘and distinct, the lower with minute black dots, 
the upper with very minute scales ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, sub- 
ascending, prominent, inter arching *2 in. within the margin; length 
of blade «5 to 8 in. ; breadth 1*75 to 2*75 in. ; petiole *3 to ‘9 in. 
Male flowers much smaller than the female (only about *4 in. in diam.), 
ill fascicles of 8 to 16 from minutely bracteolato woody tubercles from 
the branches and trunk, pedicellate ; the pedicels slender, ebracteolate, 
toraentose, from *5 to *75 in. long. Sepals coriaceous, triangular, spread- 
ing. Petals much longer than the sepals, oblong, sub-acute, wartod, 
pubescent inside : antlicrs with obtuse terminal, dilated, 2-lobed apical 
appendages from the connective ; ovaries 0. Female flowers three times 
as largo a.s the males, and on similar pedicels; calyx not persistent ; corolla 
as in the male. Ovaries numerous, on an ovoid-conic torus, oval or 
obovatc, the outer surface compressed, the inner with a vertical ridgo 
and adpressed, pale hairs ; stigma se.ssiIo, minutely lobed. Fruit on stout 
peduncles 2 to 3 in. long, tliickeiied upwards. Fipe carpels few, shortly 
stalked, globose, obovatc, about 1*5 in. long, and 1’25 in. in diam. ; when 
young puberuJous, vcrruco.se, afterwards nearly smooth ; pericarp pulpy, 
coriaceous externally. 4 to 6, large, oval, sub-compressed, sub- 

rugose. Hook. Gl. PL Hr. Ind. I, 47. Uvaria Burahol^ Blumo Bijdr. 14; 
Ploi*® Javre Anon. 48, t. 23, and 25 C. ; Scliclf. in Nat. Tijdsch. Ned. Ind. 
XXXI, 6. 

Singapore ; Lobb. Distrib, Java. 

‘ There is sometimes a remarkable dilTcreuco in the length of the 
petioles in this species, some of those on the same si)ecimen being three 
times as long as others. 


2. Sageraea, Dalz. 

Trees. Leaves shining, and branches glabrous. Flotvers small, 
axillary or fascicled on woody tubercles, 1-2-sexuar. Sepals orbicular 
or ovate, imbricate. Petals 6, imbricate in 2 scries, nearly equal, usually 
orbicular, very concave. Stamens 6-21, imbricate in 2 or more series, 
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bro'idly oblong, thick, fleshy; anther-cells dorsal, oblong; connective 
produced. Ovaries 3-~G ; stylo short, stigma obtuse or capitate ; ovules 
6 to 8, on tho ventral suture. Ripe carpels globose or ovoid, stalked.— 
Distrib. Species 6, tropical Asiatic. 

A genus closely allied to Bocagea^ St. Hilaire, but differing from 
that in having its sepals and petals much imbricate instead of valvato ; 
in bearing more ovules, and more seeds in its ripe carpels; in its 
anther-cells being more lateral and not so entirely dorsal as in Bocagea^ 
and in tho apical process of the connective being truncate. Tho flowers 
of Sageraea are small and the sepals and petals arc very concave ; and 
in those respects, as well in tho comparative fewness of the seeds in 
their ripe carpels, they diverge from those of typical (Ivarice. Hooker 
filius and Thomson (in their Tlom Indica), Bentham and Hooker (in 
thoir Genera Plantarum), and Baillon (in his Histoiro dcs Plantes, Vol. 
I, 202, 281) retain Sageraea as a genus, — an example which I would have 
followed without any hesitation had not Sir Joseph Hooker united it 
with Bocagea in his Flora of British India. Tlie extreme imbrication 
both of the sejjals and petals appears •to mo however, in spite of Sir 
Joseph Hooker’s more recent view, so insurmountable an argument 
against its reduction to a genus in which both these sots of organs are 
very distinctly valvate, that I adhere to tho earlier view that Sagei'aea 
should remain distinct and be put in tho tribe Uvarice. 

1. Saokraea ELLIPTICA, Hook. fil. and Tlioins. FI. Ind. 93. A large 
tree ; all parts glabrous except the ciliato petals ; young branches rather 
stout, angled. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, acute (obtuse, when 
very old) ; the base narrowed, obtuse or minutely cordate, oblique : both 
surfaces shining ; main nerves 14 to IG pairs, spreading, faint ; length 8 to 12 
in., breadth 2*25 to 3*5 in. ; petiole *15 in., very thick. Flowers monoe- 
cious, solitary and axillary, or fascicled on tubercles on the larger 
branches, small, red: pedicels *25 in. long, with several basal and medial 
bracts. S^als small, semi-orbicular, glabrous, ciliate. Petals thick, 
ovate-orbicular, concave, tilbcrcular outside, glabrous, the edges ciliato, 
•25 in. long; the inner smaller than the outer. Stamens 12 to 18, tho 
connective sub-quadrate at the apex ; anthers oxtrorso. Ovaries in female 
flower about 3, glabrous ; ovules about 8. Ripe carpels sub-sessile, glo- 
bose, glabrous, 1 in. in diam., seeds several. Sageraea IlooJceri, Pierre Flore 
Forest. Coch-Chine t. 15. Bocagea ellipfica, H. f. and Th. FI. Br. Ind. I 
92 ; Kurz F. Flora Burma, I, 50. JJvaria elliptica, A. DO. in Mem. Soc. 
Gonev. V. 27 ; Wall. Cat. G470, 74*21. Diospyros ? ftwidosa, Wall. Cat. 
4125. 

Burmah to Penang. 

An imperfectly known species, badly represented in collections. 
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3. Cyatiiostemma, Griffith. 

Scnndent shrubs. Flowers subglobose in di- or tri-chotomous pendu- 
lous cymes from the old wood (flowers dimorphous in sp. 3.) Sepals 3, 
connate, hirsute. Petals 6, 2-scriato, short, sub-equal, their bases fleshy, 
all valvato at the ‘base, tlio tips imbricate. Torus flat, margin fionvox. 
Stamens many, linear ; anthers sub-introrso ; process of connective ob- 
lique, incurved. Ovaries many ; style cylindric, glabrous, notched ; ovules 
many. Pipe carpels oblong-ovoid, many-seeded. 

The petals in this genus arc so unmistakeably imbricate -in aestiva- 
tion, that I remove it from the tribe Unoneai to Uoarim. The ripe oai’pels 
moreover much rc^cmlfle those of some species of Tharia. Of the five 
species described below, three arc quite new. The fir.st ((7. viridijlormi) 
is the plant upon wdiich Griflitli founded the genus ; while the fourth has 
been liitherto referred to Uvarin under the spccilic name U. parvijlora. 
Flowers uniform and hermaphrodite. 

Flowers in more or Ics.s elongated pendent 
cymes 

Leaves oblong-lanccolaic or oblanccolato ; 

inner pctiils contracted at the base ... 1. 0. viruhjiorum. 

Loaves obovalc-olliptie to obovai e-oblong ; 

petals not contracted at tlic base ... 2. G, Scoriochitiii, 

Flowers in stom-fascicles of 10 to 14, or in 

axillary ])airs ; leaves with pubescent 
midribs ... ... ... 3. 0. Wrayi. 

Flowers in 2- or 3-flowered ex I ra- axillary 
or loaf-oppused fascicles or cyrncs : 
leaves quite glabrous ... ... 4. C. llooheri. 

Flowers diniorplious, tlic females with a few abor - 
tive anthers ... ... .... 5. 0. acuminatum. 

1. CvATlIOSTllMMA VlRimFLORUM, Griff. Notulic 17, 707: lo. PI. 
IV, t. 050. Scandent (?) tlio young branches thin, glabrous, dark-col- 
oured when dry. Leaves coriaceous, oblong- lanceolate or oblanccolate, 
apiciilate; the base slightly narrowed, minutely cordrte: both sur- 
faces rather dull ; the upper glabrous except tlio minutely tomentose 
midrib; the lower darker, puberuloiis on the midrib and 8 to 10 pairs 
of rather prominent spreading main nerves ; length 4 5 to 7*5 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 2 in., petiole *2 in. Cymes dichotomous, on peduncles 
several inches long IVoin warty tubercles on the older roughly striate 
branches, few-flowered, corymbose, minutely rusty- tomentose, with an 
oblong bract at each bifurcation and another about the middle of each 
pedicel. Flovwrs ’5 in. in diam. broadly cordate, spreading or 

sub-refloxed. Velak acute, the base contracted especially in those of 
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the inner row, coriaceous, tomentose. Ovaries tomentoso. Blpc carpels 
stalked, 1 to 1*5 in. long, oblong-ovoid, blunt, glabrous ; stalk *75 in. 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Iiid. I, 57 ; Kurz For. FI Burm. I, 33. 

Eastern Peninsula ; Griflltli. Penang; Maiugay (Kow Distrib.) 
No 36; 

A species known by only a few irnporfoci- spccimoiiH. According 
to Griffith, the wood of this .sjmeios rosombles thut of a Mcnisperm. 
Kurz gives this as a native of the Andamans ; but \ have seen no sj)eci- 
nieii from those islands. 

2. Cyattiostgmma Scortkctiinii, n. sp. King. A climber 50 to 70 
foot long : branches of all ages, except the very youngltsfc, dark-coloured, 
glabrous ; the very youngest sleudev and rnfons-pubescont. Lvavfs 
coriaceous, obovate-elliplic, to obo vale-oblong, sborlly ajnciilate, sliglitly 
narrowed to the Rub-ciineat(5. not cordalo, base; nj>pei'siirfiicera.1ljor 
dull, glabrous except the minutely pubescent midrib; lower glabrous, 
tlio midrib sliojitly miiriculato, the reticiilalioris lino, distinct : main nervrs 
8 to 11 pairs, prominent beneatli : length 6 to 10 in., brcadtii 2 5 lo I in., 
petiole *25 in. Cijmes di- or tii-cliotomous, on ])ediool.s 2 to 12 in. long 
from tho older branches; minutely rufous-tom entose, bracteato in tho 
upper half ; tho bracts numoi-ous, ovate to rotund, concave. Flo^ni's *5 
in. ill diam. iSrpals sub-rotund, united into an ob.scnrely 3-anglod 
flatiisli cup. Petaln c(iua], not much longer than the stamens, siib- 
rohind, pnbcrulons, coriaceous. Coniuxtive of stainni^ produced at tho 
apex, oblupiely truncate. Ovaries numerous, cylindrio, pubescent: 
stigmas truncate : ovules iiumorous. llipc carprU oblong, slightly ol)li(pie, 
a[)iculate, traiisversly furrowed, glabrous, sbortlj stalked, 1*25 to I’o in. 
long ; pericarp thin. Seeds 8 to 10, flattened, ovoid, smooth. 

Perak; Scortcebini, King’s Collector, No, 5857. Singapore: 

specimens collected by the late Failier Scortechini woro 
iTjfeiTed by him t() rVat/uM’/eunaa viridijlonim, Griil’., from which species 
however, this differs by its larger, more obovato, more glal)roiis, leaves; 
fiat calyx-cijp fen-med by tiic oiiliroly connate sepals ; more rotund petals, 
not contracted at the base; and narrower sbonor-stalkcd fruit. 

3. Cyatiiostemma Whayi, King n. sp. A creeper 20 to 60 feet 
long: young branches i*ufou.s-puberulous, ultimately glabrous and 
darkly cinorous. Leaves membranous, broadly oblaiiccolatc, shortly aud 
rather obtusely acuminate, narrowed below the middle to tlie rounded 
base ; both surfaces finely reticulate, the upper dull when dry, glabrous ; 
the midrib minutely pubescent ; lower surface shining, glabrous except 
the sparsely puberulous midrib ; main nerves 8 to 9 pairs, oblique, 
forming double arches inside tho margin, impressed on the upper, pro- 
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miTient on the lower surface ; length 7 to 9 in., breadth 2*5 to 3 in., 
])etiole *2 in. Flowers in fascicles of 10 to 14 from tubercles on the 
older branches, or in pairs from the axils of the leaves, sub-globular, 
about *5 in. in diam. ; pedicels *25 to *4 in. long, granular, sparsely 
pubescent and with a small ovate bractcolo near the base. Sepals broad- 
ly ovate, spreading, rufons-puberulous and granular outside, glabrous 
inside, *1 in. long. Petals concave, cartilaginous, slightly imbricate, 
minutely puberulous especially towards the edges ; the outer row ovate- 
orbicular, sub-aciitc, '35 in. long; the inner row smaller, thicker, blunter 
and more imbricate than the outer. Stamens numerous ; tlio conuective 
with a rather thick truncate, 4- or b-sided a])icsil proc<*sa concealing the 
apices of the linear dorsal anthers. Orarics numerous, obli(j[iiely oblong, 
curved, glabi’ous, pubescent at the ha.se, 1 to 2-oviiled, witli a conical, 
narrow, indexed stigma. Ripe carpels ]*eddish, ovoid, ‘4 to ‘6 in. long, 
glabrous, with a single ovoid or 2 plano-convex shining pale brown seeds : 
stalks about as long as the carpels, slender. 

Perak; Scortecliini, Wray, King's Collector. 

4. CYAT 1 I 0 STEM 31 A liooKKiu, King n. sp. A cliinbei* 40 to 80 foot 
long; all })arts, except the infloresconce, quite gla])rous. Leaves mem- 
branous, broadly oblanceolato to oblong or ovatc-olliptie, acute or very 
shortly and obtusely acuminate, the base i‘onndod or sub-ciineato ; both 
surfaces shining, glabrous, minutely ndiimlate ; main nerves 9 or 10 
pairs, spreading or ascending, curving, inter-arobing within the edge ; 
length 5’5 to 7 in., breadth 2*25 to 2*75 in., petiole *3 in. Flovurs *25 
in. in diara., sul)-globosc, in extra-Jix illary or leaf-opposed fascicles or 
cymes of 2 or 3 ; pedicels slender, pubornlons, ’3 to *4 in long wit h 1 or 2 
bractcoles. Sepals s})reading, broadly and obliquely ovate, sub-neuto, 
slightly thickened at the base, *1 in. long. Pelal s concavQ ; the outer 
row slightly longer than tlie sepals but narrower, obovate, contracted 
into a pseudo-claw at the base, spa r.soly puberulous outside ; the inner 
row narrower, thickci*, and more concave, oblique. Slaniens numerons, 
short, with a thick incurved apical pi-ocess from the connective ; anther 
cells dorsal. Ovaries numcious, oblong, tliickcncd upwards, puboriilous ; 
tho stigma large, sub-quadrate, sliglitly 2-lobed. Ripe carpels numer- 
ous, oblong to ovoid, blunt at each end, glabrosceiit, *75 to l*7i5 in. long 
and '6 to *9 in. in diam.; stalk 1*5 to 2 in. stout. Seeds G in a single 
row, compressed, oblong, pale brown, shining. Uvaria parviflora^ Hook, 
fit and Thoms. FI. Ind. 103; FI. Br. Iml I, 51. 

Penang ; Phillips, Curtis. Perak ; Scortecliini, Wray, King’s Col- 
lector. 

For upwards of seventy years this plant bad been known only liy 
Phillips’ scanty specimens from Penang, in 1887 Mr, Curtis smit 
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flowering specimens of it, together with a single ripe carpel from the 
same island ; while copious flowering and fruiting specimens were, about 
the same time, received from Perak. In all its parts the plant is essen- 
tially a CyathosLcmnia. 

5. OYA'iiiosTjOMxMA ACUMINATUM, 11 . sp. King. A^limber; branches 
pale brownish, tlio youngest slender, dark-coloured, rufous- puberu Ions. 
Leaves membranous, oblanceolaie-oblong, caudate-acuminate, the base 
acute j both surfaces glabrous shining and minutely reticulate ; tlio 
midrib depressed above and puberulou.s, beneath prominent and minutely 
muriculate : main nerves 10 to 11 pairs, spreading, curved, sub-ascending, 
prominent beneath, depressed above : length 8 to in. ; brcadtli 2*2 
to 2*5 in, ; petiole *15 in., tomentose. Gyuies of hermaphrodite flowers 
rufous-pubescent, 4 to 6 in. long; pedicel about as long as the branches, 
the latter with numerous di.sticlious, ohlong, iiervo.se bracts. Flowers 4 
to 5 in. in diam., on short pedicels. Sqmls triangular, blunt, spread- 
ing. Pelalsiis in C. Scortechin/ii ; connective of .stamens forming at the 
apex a thick incurving point. Ovaries as in 0. ScorlrchiiUi but with 
conical .stigma, (lynies of few ale jlowers^iimch shorter than those of the 
horrnapliroditc, dichotomous, few- flowered, about Vo in. long (of which 
the peduncle is 1 in.) ; slightly rnfou.s-pubescoiit ; bracts few, lancoolatc. 
Flowers about *4 in. in diam. wlnui open, buds conical. Sepals broadly 
triangular, cordate, acute, sjireadiiig, pubescent. Petals coriaceous, 
granular-piiboseeiit, concave ; the outer liroadly ovate- triangular, tho 
apex sub-acuto, ineurvcil in bud; tho inner row smaller, narrower, 
erect, conniveni. Slamens absent. Ovaries as in tho hermaphrodite, 
but ilic stigma larger, and not conical. 

Ujipor Perak ; Wray No. 15408. 

A remarkabio species of vvhicli I have seen only Wray’s incomplete 
specimens. These specimens are accompanied by some loo.so young 
carpels, ovato-glo))ular, oblique, with persi.steut recurved styles, and a 
single or at most two seeds. If these carpels really belong to tlio speci- 
men, the definition ‘of the genus will have to bo modified. The structure 
of both the heuTnapiirodite and instillato flowers agrees perfectly with 
that of ific other species above described. 

4. UvAUiA, Linn, 

Scaiidcnt or sarmentoso shrub.s, ii.sually stellately pubescent. Flow- 
ers terminal or leaf-opposed, rarely axillary, cyuiosc, fascicled or solitary, 
yellow, purple or brown. Sepals often connate below, valvate. Petals G, 
orbicular, oval or ofiloug, imlmicato in 2 rows, sometimes connate at the 
base. Stamens indefinite; top of couuectivo ovoid-oblong, truncate or 
subfoliaceous. Torus depressed, pubescent or tomentose. Ovaries in- 
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delliiite, linear-oblong; style short, thick ; ovules many, 2-Beriate, rarely 
few or 1 -seriate. Ftpo carpels many, dry or berried, few- or many- 
s( (m1ccI. — Distkib. About 110 species — many tropical Asiatic, a few 
African species, and some Australian. 

A genus cliaracteriscd by the usually large showy flowers with 
imbricate Hosacoous corolla : — allied to tbo American genus Guatteria 
Tluiz and Pavon (Cauangaf Aubl.) and distinguished from it chiefly by 
its inulti-ovnlato ovaries. 

Flowers more than ^ in. in diam. 

Connective of anthers slightly produced at the 
apex, comprej^sod, oblique. 

Carpels stalked, oblong, rngulose ... 1. U, Larep. 

Carpels ovoid to sub-globular. 

Carpels Vo to 2'25 in. long, not tuber- 
culalc, very pulpy, tomeutoso ... 2. U. Ilamiltoni. 

Carpels not more than 1 in. long, tuber- 
cular, with little pulp. 

Carpels ovoid, oblique ; leaves woolly- 
tomontoso beneath, oven when old 3. U. ihdcu, 

Carpels globular or globiilav-uvoici, 
leaves glabrous when adult ... 4. If, Lohhuma, 

Connective produced htwond the apex to about 
lialr lliG length of the author, flattened, ob- 
licpicly trunoaio; flower V5 in. in <liani. ... 5. (J, raacrophylla, 

Coniiocflivcs produced, those of the inner an- 
tliers tiaineate, those of the outer fiattciicd 
and ohli(jnc: flower 2 to 3 in. in diam.; 
leaves consjdoiiously stcllato-tonicutosc be- 
nealli ... ... ... ..._ 6. F. purpurea. 

Coinieclives of anthers slightly, or not at all, 

]»rodacod .at the truncal c aj)ex. 

Wliolc plant stilfly hairy ,. ’ ... 7. U. hirsuta. 

W lade plant softly hairy... ... 8. U.^Ourlisii. 

Connectives of anthers produced into a broad ’ 

flattened sub-rpuulj'atc process; the outer 
anthers elianged into slainiiiodes ... 9. If. JlidleyL 

Anthers ohlong-ciiueatc, the connectives pro- 
duced at the a])ox and always truncate. 

Leaves pubescent beneath. 

Flowers in terminal umbellate ra- 
cemes ... ... ... 10. 11. pauci-ovulata. 

Flowers in terminal umbels or in 
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raany-flowercd lateral narrow 

panicles... ... ... 11. U. Scortechinii, 

Leaves glabrous except the midrib, 2’5 to 
6 ill. long ; 11 o were less than *5 in. in 
cliam. ... ... ... 12. *17. micrantha, 

Flowers small (less than '5 in. in diam.) 

Leaves glabrous except the midrib ... 12. U, micrantha. 

Leaves pubescent. 

Leaves on niidor-surface stellate rufous- 
pubescent ; young brandies and dow- 
ers outside with scurfy rufous toinen- • 
turn ... ... ... 13. U. andamanica. 

Leaves on under surface and young 

branches minutely tawny -toineiitoso .. 11. JJ. excelsa, 
Siiccies of doubtful position. 

Probably near IJ. Lohhiaiia ... ... 15. U. asirosticta. 

With axillary flowers ... ... 1C. U, snh-repanda. 

1. UvAKU Lakep, Miq. FI. Ind, Bat. Sujipl. 370. A climber 20 

to 40 feet long : youngest liranclies and petioles sparsely covered witli 
mimile scaly stellate hairs; tlio older cinereous, louticellate, glabrescoiit, 
LcaiHis Miembrauous, elliptic or siib-obovato-olliptie, shortly acuminate, 
slightly narrowed iii the lower fourth to the rounded sub-omarginate, 
not cordate, l)as(? : upper surface glabrous, shining, the midrib minutely 
tornentose ; lower siirf ico with a few short spreading hairs on the midrib 
and some of tlio nerves, otherwise almost glabrous ; main ncrve.s 10 to 
12 pairs, spreading, iutcrardiiiig within the edge, bold in the lower, im- 
pri’ssed on the njiper, surface; length of blade 5 to 8 in., breadth 2 to 
3 in., petiole '2 to 3 in. Vc^hmcles from half-way between the leaves, 
•I in. long, I- to 2-llowerod (one of the flowers often abortive), warted 
and yellowish -pubescent ; pedicels ’75 in. long, with 1 or 2 reniform 
bracts : llowois 1'5 to 1*75 in. in <li.am. small, (*2 in. long) reniform, 

united at the base, rollexed, pnbo.scont. P^^iah oblong-oblanccolato, sub- 
acute, about *75 ill. long, siib-eoriacoous, pnberiilous. Anthers sessile in 
very fe\^ rows, flattoncil; the connective slightly produced, flattened, 
oblique. Ovaries numerous, angled, pubornlons, with a few long pro- 
jecting hairs near tho apex. Torm of tlio fruit small, sub-globular, 
pubescent. Ripe carpels numerous, stalked, cylmdric-obloug, oblique, 
curved, slightly apiculate, rugulo.se, minutely rufous-pubcsccnt, 1*25 to 
1*5 in. long, and '5 in. in diam. Seeds about 10, in 2 rows, compressed, 
shining. Stalks 1*2d to 1*5 in. long, rufous-tomentoso. 

Perak: King’s Collector, No. >011, Wray No. 1820. 

2. UvARiA Jl.vMiJ/rONi, Hook. HI. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 9G. A 
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powerful climber : young branches slender, softly rufous-tomentose, be- 
coming glabrous. Leaves membninous, elliptic-oblong to elliptic, some- 
times slightly obovate, acuminate ; the base narrowed or rounded, some- 
times slightly unequal, never cordate ; upper surface adpressed-piibescoiit, 
almost glabrous when old, the midrib minutely rufous-tomentose ; lower 
surface softly stcllate-tomcntoso; main nerves 14 to 17 pairs, spreading, 
ratlier prominent beneath ; length of blade 4 to 8 in., breadth 2*25 to 3’5 
in., petiole *15 to *2 in. Peduncles solitary or 2 to 3 together, ‘75 to 1*76 
in. long, extra-ax ill { 117 , 1-flovvercd ; flowers 1 *5 to 2*5 in. in diam. : bract 
single, sub-orbicular, rufous-tomentose outside, shortly hispid inside : 
buds turbinate, t(Tmontoso. Sepals broadly triangular, ultimately re- 
flexed, membranous. Petals miicli longer than the sepals, coriaceous, 
obovate, the apices obtnso and incurved, minutoly torneiitose on both 
surfaces, brick-i-od. Anthers siib-sessilc, equal, obliquely truncate at the 
apex, *15 to '2 in. long. Ovaries slightly shorter than the stamens, 
compressed, pnbc\sceiit. Torus he?nisphcric, tornentose,, pitted when 
adult. Pipe caiprls on long slender stalks, ovoid to sub-glohular, about 
1*5 ill. long, and L in. in diam. when fresh, tomontose, scarlet; when 
dry sliglitly constricted between the seeds; stalks slender, tomontose, 
1 to 1*5 in. long. Seeds about 6 , flat, shining. Hook til. FI. Hr. Ind. I, 
48. U. (jrandlfhra, Wall. Cat. Gt85 E. 

In the Forests at the base of the Eastern ITimalaya j Madhoporo 
Forest in E. Bengal : Assam ; Khaaia ; Shan Hills (Frazer). 

Var. Kurzilj King, Lofu cs with broader bases often minutely cor- 
date; fewer nerves (12 to 14 pairs' ; smaller flowers (1*3 in. in diam.) 
on shorter ])edicols (1 to 1*25 in.) ; petals yellowish, ovate-oblong. 

South Andaman : Kurz, Kings’ Collector, 

This was referred by Kurz who first collected it, to U. macropliyllay 
Roxb., then to Bl. : but w^as finally considered by him as 

“altogether doubtful,” The fuller materials recently received show it 
to be, in my opinion, a very distinct variety of If. llaniiltoniy allied no 
doubt to U. purpurea^ Bl., but a much larger plant with smaller flowers 
and* more globular fruit. 

3. UvARiA DULCis, Duiial Anon. 90, t. 13. A powerful creeper 
often 80 to 100 feet long; youngest branches softly cinereous-tomontose ; 
the older sub-glabrous or glabrous, dark-coloured, ratlier rough. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic or oval, sometimes unequal-sided, acute or sub-acute ; 
the base broad, rounded, or sub-truncate, minutely cordate ; upper 
surface sparsely adpressed-stellate-piibesccnt. The midrib ferruginous- 
tomentose ; lower surface densely sub-forrugineous or cinereous woolly- 
tomentose : main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, spreading, slightly curving, pro- 
minout beneath: length of blade 4*5 to 7 in., breadth 2*5 to 3*5 in,, 
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petiole *2 in., stout. Fedundes *5 in. long, lateral, not axillary, l-flowerod, 
solitary or 2 to 3 together, each bearing a STnall ovate deciduous bract ; 
buds ovoid-globose, tomoutose ; flowers 1*25 to 1‘5 in. in diam. Sepals 
broadly triangular, sub-acuto, slightly roflexcd, fleshy, tomentoso on 
both surfaces. Petals much longer than the sepals^ sub-coriaccons, 
broadly ovate, sub-acnte, sub-rcfloxod, minutely tomentose on the outer 
surface; pubescent on the inner. Stameris and pistils foriniiig a compact 
hemispheric mass; anthers sub-sessile, *1 in. long, the connective much 
produced at the apex, compressed, oblique. Ocaries nntnerous, densely 
crowded, slightly shorter than the stamens, toment«)se. Torus depressed- 
hemispheric, stellate-tomentose, pitted when adult, llipe carpels numer- 
ous, stalked, ovoid, oblicpie, blmit, much and unequally tuberculate, 
densely and loosely fciTuginous .stellate-tomentose as are the 1 in. long 
stalks. DC. Prod. I, 88; Hook. fil. and Tli. FI. Ind. OS; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. I, Pt. 2, p. 24; Ann. Miis. Lngd. Bat. TT, 8. U. juvaaa^ Dunal 
Anon. 91, t. ; Bliime Bijdr. 12; FI. Javse t. 3 and 13 B. ; DC. Prod. 
T, 88? 77. attrita Blame FI. Javsu t. 3. 

Malacca, Griinth ; Maingay (Kew Dcstril).), No 25, Perak, King’s 
Collector. Penang, Curtis, No. 1114. 

As regards the size of its leaves and i-lio coloiu* of its flowers (which 
appear to vary from green though yellow (o purpl(‘) this is rather a 
variable species. One of ils I'ornis, barely distingiiishabhj from the type, 
was named (J. jav ana hy Dmwil wUo also iravo a iignre of it. Blumo, 
who again flgured U. javana^ distinguished it from if. dulcis by the 
stellate (not simple) liaii’s on the ii|q)er surface of its loaves. But, as 
Hook. Til. and Th. point out (Fi. Ind. 08), both kinds of hairs occur on 
the same leaf. In all the spcicimcus named 77. jaraiHi^ roeeived from the 
Dutch Botanists, tlio leaves are mneh .smaller and less denselly woolly 
below than those collected in the Malay Peninsula. Miquol suggests 
that (I. aurita^ Bl. is only a form of this. By neither figuring nor 
describing the fruit of wdiat ho understood as U. dtdeis, aurila and 
javaua^ Blumo iicglcctod one of the best cliaracttfrs in this j'atlicr per- 
plexing gc^nns^ and it may be that when fruit of the small-leaved Java 
species issued from the Herbarium of Buitenzorg shall bo forthcoming, the 
reductions above made will liave to be cancelled. 

4. IIvAUTA Lobiuana, H. f. and T. FI. Ind. 100. A ])owcrful clim- 
ber, often rcacliing 100 to 150 foot in length : young branches puboscont, 
ultimately glabrous and dark-coloured. Leaves sub-coriaceoiis, oblong 
or oblong-oblancoolato, acute or very shortly acuminate, rarely obtuse, 
narrowed to the rounded or snb-cordato base ; both surfaces when very 
young stellate furfuraceous, speedily becoming glabrous except the puber- 
uloiis midrib; iho upper (when dry) pale gi’con, the lower brov/n : main 
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nerves 13 to 16 pairs, curving slightly, spreading below, suhcrect above, 
thin but prominent beneath ; length of blade 4 to 7 in., breadth 1*5 to 
2*25 in., petiole *25 in. Feduncles only *25' in. long or even less, termi- 
nal or leaf -opposed, 2-or 3-flowerccl, tomentosc, each liower with a large 
rotund amplexicaul bract ; buds depressed-globose, tomentoso : flower 
1 to 1*2 in. in diam. Sepals conjoined into a wavy cup, tornentoso out- 
side, minutely pubescent inside. Fetals coria^^eons, often 7 or 8, slightly 
unecpial, broadly oval, obovatc, blunt; slightly warted on both sur- 
faces, minutely tomentose on the outer, pubciscent on the itinor. ihitliers 
sessile, flattened, *1 in. long, the connectives produced at the apices, 
compressed, obliqitoly truncate, the outer row sterile. Omiries 4-angIod, 
pubescent except the truncate lohulate stigma. Ripe carpels numerous, 
stalked, globular or globular-ovoid, slightly ublicpiG, boldly tuborcled, 
pubescent, *5 to *75 in. in diain., and sometimes 1 in. long; pericarp 
thin; stalks slender, 1*5 to 2 in. long, glabrescmit. Seeds 4 to 10, large, 
plano-convex, smooth. Miq. FI. Iiid. Hat. I, Pb. 2, 3t : Hook. fil. FI. 
Br. Ind. I, 40. 

Malacca; GrifTith, Maiiigny (Kew Disferib.), Nos. 27 and .SO. Singa- 
pore and Perak ; King’s Collector. Penang; Curtis. Sumatra; Forbes, 
No. 3059. 

5. UvAiUA MAOKOPirYfiLA, Roxb. FI. Ind. IT, Soandent usually 

to the extent of 15 to 20 foot, but .soinetimes reaching 50 or 60 h‘ot ; 
young branches and petioles rusty-tomoiito.se. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic- 
oblong, rarely elliptic-rotund, sometimes slightly ohovate, obtuse or 
shoi’tly and abruptly acuminate, very slightly uarrowi'd (o the rounded 
or minutely cordate base; U]i])er surhice (wlion adult) glahresccut or 
glabrous except the tomonto.so midrib and noi’ves ; lower with lax, 
sometimes stellate, rusty tomentum, especially along the midrib and 11 
to 18 pairs of prominent spreading or oblique nerves : iongth of blade 4*5 
to 10 in., breadth 2*5 to 4 or (in some Burmese specimens) even 6 in, ; 
petiole *25 in. Peduncles extra-axillary or terminal, densely rusty- 
tomentoso, 3-to 5-flowercd, each pedicel with an oval or rounded bract; 
buds globose : flowers 1*5 in. in diam. Sep»iU Gonu'.iio into a cup with 
wavy obscuiely 3- toothed edge. Petals much larger than the calyx, sub- 
rotund, blunt, coriaceous, purple, tomentose oiitsidt*, pubescent inside ; 
anthers sessile, *3 in. long: the connective produced at the apex to 
nearly half the length of anther, compressed, obliquely truncate. Ovaries 
narrow, compressed, tomentose, the stigmas tniucate, Torus of fruit 
woody, hemispheric, 1 in. in diam. sparsely pubescent, pitted. Itipe car- 
pels stalked, oblong, blunt at each end, glabrous, *75 to 1*25 in. long, peri- 
carp thin ; stalks *5 to 1 in. long : .seeds numerous, oval, compressed, 
shiuii)g. Wall. PI. As. Rar. t. 122 ; Cat. 6487 (exol. F. in fruit) Hk. f, 
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and Th. FI. Ind. 97 ; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 49 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I 
Pfc. 2, p. 23 'p Thwaifces Eduiii. Pt. Ceyl. 6 ; Kiirz FI. Burm. 1, p. 28 ; Bed- 
dome Tc. PI. Ind. Or. t. 81. IT. rufescens, DC. Mom. Anon. 26. Z7. cor- 

data, Wall. Cat, 6486. Guattcria cordata^ Dunal Anon. 129 t, 30 ; DC. 
Prod, I, 93. 

Silhet, Chittagong, Burmah, Malayan Peninsula, Java, Ceylon. 

One of the most widely distributed species of the genus and 
closely allied to JL ovalifolia, Bl. I reduce to this species the Tlvaria 
cordata of Wall. Cat., No. 6486 ; but not witliout some hesitation, as 
both Miquol and Kurz referred it to Z7. ovalifulia^ Bl. 

6. UvARiA I’UBPDREA, Blumo Bijdi’. 11 : FI. Jav. f3, t. 1 audt.. 13 A. 
A sarmentoso shrub, often climbing to 20 or 30 feet : young parts softly 
stellatc-rufous-pubescont or tomentose. Leaves thickly raonibranous, 
oblong-lanceolate to elliptic-oblong, sometimes slightly obovato, acute or 
acuminate, the base rounded or slightly cordate, shortly pctiolate; 
upper surfacey when adult, shining, glabrous or glabrescent, the midrib 
and sometimes the nerves tomentose ; iinder surface ra< her sparsely 
but softly stcllatc-tomeutosc ; main nerves 14 to 17 pairs, rather 
straight, prominent beneath, the lower spreading, tho upper sub-erect ; 
length 4*5 to 9 or oven J1 in., breadth 2*3 to 3*75 in.; petiole 15 to 
•25 in. Peduncles I to 1*5 in. long, extra-axillary or terminal, usually 
1- sometimes 2-llowcrod ; flowers 2 to 3 in. diam. ; bracts 2, large, un- 
equal, leafy ; bndS turbinate. Sepals broadly triangular, sub-concave, 
membranous, fulvous-tomontosc on the outer, glabrescent on the inner 
surface. Petals longer than the sepals, coTiaceous, oblong to obovate, 
obtuse, coriaceous, dark purple, tlie inner 3 slightly smaller. Anthers 
sub-sessile, very numerous, equal, about *3 in. long; the connective much 
produced at the apex, rhomboid in the inner, compix'ssed and oblique in 
the outer anthers. Ovaries numerous, densely crowded, slightly shorter 
than the stamens, tomentose; ovules numerous. Torus depressed-hemi- 
spheric, pubescent, pitted when ripe, liipe carpels numerous, stalked, ob- 
long-cyliudric, blunt at each end with 2, more or less obscure, ridges and 
grooves, mhiutoly rufous-tornentose, sub-tiiberculate, 1‘5 to 2 in. long 
and about *5 in. in diam. ; stalks *5 to 1 in. long, rufous-tornentose. Seeds 
numerous, flat. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 95 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, 
Pt. 2, 22; Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 6; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 47; 
Benth. FI. Hong Kong, 9 ; Vidal y Solcr, Revis. FI. Filipinaft, 39; Scheffer 
Obs. Phyt. I, 4, 26, 65; Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitonz. TT, 1. JJ, grandiflora, 
Roxb. FI. Ind. il, m ; Wall. PI. As. Rar. II t. 121 ; Wall. Cat. 6485, A. 
to D. and H. ; Wight and Am. Prod. 9. U. platypelala, Champ, in Kow 
Journ. Bot. HI, 257. TJ. rhodantha, Hanco in Walp. Ann. II, 19. IJnona 
grandifloraf DC. Prod. I, 90. 

3 
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In all the provinces. Disfcrib : Malayan Archipelago, S. China, 
Pliilli pines. 

Var. tuhercnlata ; fruits prominontly tuborciilate. 

Perak ; King's Collector, Nos. 060, 4786. 

A plant collected in the island of Bangka, closely resembling this 
in leaves, but witli larger flowers with yellow petals, has been described 
by Messrs. Teysmann and Binnendyk under the name of U,Jlava (Nat. 
Tijds. Ned. Ind. XXIX, 419). It has also been figured by Miquel 
(Ann. Miis. Lugd. Bat. IT, 6, t. 1). 1 fear it is merely a form of J7. 

jpnrimrea i but not having vseon fruiting specimens, I hesitate to reduce^ 
it hero. 

7. UvARiA HTRSUTA, Jack Mai. Misc. (Hook. Bot. Misc. II, 87.) 
A sarineiitose shrub but often climbing to the length of from 15 to 50 
feet : young branches and petioles witli numerous ratlier stiff reddish- 
brown hairs. Leaves thinly coriaceous, narrowly elliptic to elliptic- 
oblong, rarely obovatc-oblong, acute or sub-acuto, the ba.^o rounded or 
minutely cordate ; upper siu'/ace with scattered sub-ad pressed, stiff, 
mostly simple hairs, the midrib tomentose ; lower surface with more 
numerous stellato and simple hairs : main nerves 9 to 14 pairs, spread- 
ing, depressed on the upper surface (when dry) but prominent on the 
lower j length 4 to 7 in., breadth 2*25 to 8*25 in., petiole *2 in. Peduncles 
1 to 2 in. long, lateral or terminal, not axillary, I- rarely 2-flowered ; 
flowers 1’25 to 1*6 in. in diam. ; bract solitary f rarely <2 or 8), lanceolate, 
deciduous; buds ovoid-globose, stiftiy hairy. Sepals membranous, brol- 
ly ovate, acute, connate, pilose outside, reflexed. Petals red, larger than 
the sepals, broadly ovate, acute ; outside tomentose with stiff hairs inter- 
mixed, inside sub-glabrous ; anthers ’15 in. long, sub-sessile, the connec- 
tive at the apex often slightly produced and obtuse. Ovaries 4-angled, 
truncate, rufous-tomentoso, shorter than the anthers. Eipe carpels 
numerous, stalked, cyliiidrio, blunt, 1*5 to 2 in. long, covered (as are the 
stalks and torus) with dense darkly ferruginous tomentum mixed with 
stiff hairs ; stalks 1 to 1'25 in. long ; toima hemispheric : seeds numer- 
ous, ovoid, plano-convex. Blunio FI. Javae, Anon. 22, t; 5 ; Wall. Cat, 
6458 (excl. C.) ; Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 99; Hook fil. FI. Br. 
Ind, I, 48 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, p. 24 ; Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 8 ; 
Scheff. in Nat. Tijdsch. XXXT, 2 ; Zoll. in Linnroa XXTX, 304 ; Kurz 
Flora Burm. I, 28 ; Scheff. Observ. Phyt. I, 2. U. trichomalla, Bl. FI. 
Jav. Anon. 42, t. 18. U. velutma, Blurae (not of Roxb.) Bijdr. J3. U. 
pilosaf Roxb. FI. Ind. II, 605. 

In all the provinces. Distrib. Malayan Archipelago and Burmah. 

There is some difference amongst individuals as to the breadth of 
the leaves, and on one of the forms with comparatively short but broad 
leaves Blume founded his species F. trichomalla. 
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8. UvARTA OuETTSTi, King n. sp. A largo olirnber : young branches 

densely rusty-tomentose, slender. Leaves obloiig-lancoolato, sometimes 
slightly oblancoolato, acuminate, slightly narrowed to tlie rounded base; 
upper surface glabrous except the strong rusty-tomentose midrib and 
the nerves; under surface stellate-nifous-tomentose,. especially on the 
midrib, reticulations, and 7 to 12 pairs of ascending, curving, bold main 
nerves : length 4 to 9 in., breadth 1*7 to 3 *25 in. ; petiole *15 to *2 in., 
stout. Flowers 1 to 1*25 in. in diam., solitary or in pairs, axillary : 
pedicels 1 to 1*75 in., densely tomontose like tho outer surface of the 
sepals, and with an ovate supva-modian bnictoole. SopaU broadly ovate, 
concave, spreading, pubernlous within, *35 in. long. Petals thinly 
leathery, white, subequal, ovate-oblong, obtuse ; the outer rather broader 
than the inner, *5 in. long, pnbcrulous on both surfaces but especially on 
the outer. Stamens numerous, all perfect ; connective truncate at the 
apex, not prolonged into a process ; the anthers linear, lateral. 0 caries 
numerous, crowded, elongate, 3-angl(id, toraentose, with 12 ovules in 
2 rows: stigma sessile, large, sub-capitate, oorrii gated, glabrous, liipe 
carpels unknown. • 

Perak; on ITlu Biibong, King’s Oollcetor, No. 85<j.3. Penang; clev.„ 
2,000 feet. Curtis No 1415, 

9. UvAETA lljDJiKYi, King 11 . sp. A strong climber ; young brjinohes 
slender, stollate-rufous-iomcntose, ultimately dark-cu loured, striate ; 
sparsely lenticolj^te. Leaves sub-coriacoons, elliptic-oblong, ficuminato, 
slightly narrowed to tho rounded base; both surfaces witli short, stellate, 
rather pale hairs, scahrid on the upper, soft on tho lower surface ; the 
midrib and 10 to 15 pairs of spreading curving slightl}^ proininoiit main 
nerves softly rufous-stellate- tomontose on both surraces ; length 3 to 5 in,, 
breadth 1*3 to 2 in. ; petiole *15 in., stellate-toracntose. Flowers *75 to 
1*2 in. in diam., 2 or 3 togol.hcr in short supra-axillary cymes; pedicels 
stellate- tomentoso like the outer surface of tlio calyx, '3 or *4 in. long, 
with a largo orbicular anqilexicaul bracleolo. Sepals orbicular, connate 
into an obscurely 3-toothed s])rcadiiig cup *4 in. in di;un., glabrcscent 
inside. JPetals spreading, snb-orbicnlar to broadly oblong, A’cry blunt, 
subequaT, rather thin, minutely pubescent on both surfacics but especial- 
ly on tho outer, dark reddish-brown. Stamens numerous (tlie outer row 
converted into sub-quadrate starninodos) compressed, broad, without flla- 
ments ; the apical process of tho connective broa-d and flat : anthor-colls 
on the edges of tho connective, linear. Ovaries numc'rous, crowded, 
elongate, narrow, compressed, ridged, Tiiinntcly sfollato-tomonto.se, tlie 
ovules numerous ;* stigma sessile, short and broad, fleshy, obliquely 
truncate. Pipe carpels ovoid or obovoid, blunt at both ends, minutely 
pubescent, 1*2 to 1*5 in. long ; stalks nearly 1 in., stcllate-tomcntose. 
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Seeds numerous in two rows, horizontal, oval, compressed, pale brown, 
shining. 

Pahang r Ridley. Perak : Scortcchini. 

10. UvARTA PAUCIOVULATA, H. f. and T. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 51. A sub-sca?idont shrub : young branches densely stellate rufous- 
tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, rigid, narrowly elliptic or elliptic-oblong, 
obtuse or obtusely acuminate, the base rounded or cordate ; upper surface 
(in adult loaves) shining, quite glabrous ; the lower dull, sparsely pubes- 
cent ; main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, sub-ascending, curving, prominent 
beneath and impressed above : length of blade 2’5 to 6 in., breadth 1’26 
to 3 in., petiole *2 bi. Bacemes terminal, umbellate, few-flowored, 1*5 to 
2*6 in. long, stnirfily rufou.s-tomentosc ; bmets numerous and imbricate 
towards the apex, rotund to ovate, tomentose : buds ovoid-globose : 
flowers 1'5 in. in diain. Se2)ah small, (’3 in. long) orbicular, sub-aoute, 
connate to the middle and densely tomentose outside, densely and minute- 
ly pubcrulous inside. Petals very much larger than t])© sepals, sub- 
connivent, coriaceous, ovate-rotund, obtuse, the inner 3 narrower; all 
scaly-tomentose externally, densely and minutely pubescent and veined 
internally; anthers sub-se.ssilc, cuncale; connective slightly produced at 
the apex, truncate ; ovaries longer than the stamens, flattened, stcdlate- 
hairy ; stigma truncate, ovules 1 to 3. Jlipe carpels numerous, stalked, 
sub-globose, mucrouate, densely and minutely fulvous-tomentose, *35 to 
*5 in. in diam., 1- to 2-sccdGd ; stalk *5 to *75 in., rather slender. Seeds 
compressed, shining. 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 104. Penang; Curtis, No. 
825 ; at elevations of 500 to 600 feet. 

11. UvARiA ScouTiiCiiiNii, King n. sp. A sarmentose, flexuose 
shrub ; young branches and petioles densely covered with rusty, (loccoso, 
rufous tomentum. Leaves corinceous, elliptic to <;lli])tic-rotund, obtuse, 
very slightly or not at all narrowed to the I’ouudcd or minutely cordate 
base: upper surface shining, glabrescent or glabrous, the deeply impressed 
midrib and nerves tomentose, transverse veins depressed when dry ; 
under surface minutely and softly rufous, pubescent especially on the 
midrib nerves and reticulations which are all bold and prominent : main 
nerves 10 to 12 paii*s, spreading below, sub-ascending above, forming 
double arches within the edge ; length of blade 4 to 7 in., breadth 2 5 
to 4 in., petiole '2 to *4 in. Flowers 1’5 in. in diam., either terminal in 
umbels of 2 or 3, or in many-flowered lateral [)aniclcs 4 in. in length ; 
peduncles *5 to *75 in. long ; bracts numerous, but chiefly towards the 
apices of the peduncles, ovate-orbicular, covered with short rufous 
flocculent tomentum as are the branches and axes of the panicles. 
Sepals fleshy, triangular, sub-aoute, connate in the lower third, concave, 
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Spreading, minutely pubescent. Petals fleshy, about 1 in. long, con- 
nivent ; the outer 3 ovate-rotund, veiy obtuse, tomentose-pubescent ort 
both surfaces, tho outer Hurfaco with some small superficial scales, the 
inner with a round glabrous spot at the base : inner 3 petals obovate, 
clawed, pubescent outside, glabrous inside except a •broad pubescent 
band near the apex. Anthers sessile, angled, the connective projecting 
beyond the apex, broadly truncate, almost peltate. Ovaries (fide 
Scortochini) “ several, with few slollate hairs, 2-3 ovuled : stylo oylin- 
dric, curved, glabrous.” Fruit unknown. 

Perak: Scortochini, No. 1990. 

Scortechini’s arc the only specimens I have s6en, and they have 
flowers only. 

12. UVARIA MrcRANTHA, H. f. and Th FI. Tnd. 103. A largo clim- 

ber ; young branches slender, softly rufous-tomentose, afterwards glab- 
rous, striate, and dark-coloured with pale warts. Leaves thinly coriace- 
ous, oblong-lajiceolate, acuminate, the bfiso rounded or slightly cunoate ; 
both surfaces glabrou.s exce])t tho rufous-pubescent midrib : main nerves 
scarcely visible (even when dry), 12 to 15 pairs, s[)rea(ling; length of 
blado 2*5 to 5*5 in., breadth ‘8 to 1*4 in., petiole *15 in, Peduncles ter- 
minal or extra -ax illary, very short, 2-to 4-flowered, softly rufous-toniou- 
toso, braet.s more or less orbicular; buds globose, slightly pointed, *15 in. 
in (liarn. ; flowers *4 in. in diam. Sepals sub-rotuud, densely pubescent 
outside, Hub-glabivus inside. Petals broadly ovate, sub-obtuse, granular 
and miiiutely tomentose outside, pubescent inside Ripe carpels iiumer- 
ons, stalked, ov(u’d-globosc, rounded at each end, glabrous, 2- to 4-sccded. 
Seeds ])Iauo-coiivex, siuootb ; ilook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1, 51 ; Kurz FI. 
Burm. 1, 22; Miq FI. liid. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 2G ; If curia sumatrana, Kurz 
Andam. Report, 29 ; Hook. 111. FI. Br. Ind. I. 51. ? Uvaria eler/ans, Wall. 

Cat. t)474 B. Gnatteria micranthaj A, DO. Mem. 42; Wall. Cut. 6449. 
Polynlthia fnif leans, A. DC, 1 c. 42; Wall. Cat. 6430. Anaxagorea 
sumatrana, Miq. FI. Ind. By.t. Suppl. 382. 

Buiunab, Malacca, Penang. Distrib. Sumatra. 

As regards leaves, this closely rcsonihles Pojmvia nitida, King— a 
plant of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; and there is reason to 
believe that some speeimous of that Popouna from those islands have 
been issued from the Calcutta Herbarium as Uvaria micraniha. 1 am 
also of opinion that Uvaria sumatrana, Kurz Andaman Report, 29, 
and of Hook. til. and Tlioins. FI, B. Ind. 1, 51, is possibly Popowia nitida, 
King. ^ 

13. Uvaria andamanica. King n. sp. Scandent : young branches 
rather stout, scurfily stellate-tomentose. Leaves obloiig-oblanceolate, 
shortly acuminatOi^ much narrowed to the rounded, unequal, or minutely 
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cordate base; upper surface glabrous, the midrib and sometimes the 
nerves coarsely puberulous; under-surface reticulate, stellate-mfous- 
pubescent on the midrib and 18 to 22 pairs of spreading curving nerves ; 
length 6'5 to 9 in., breadth 1*75 to 4 in. ; petiole *3 in., tubercular. 
Flowers small, in short terminal or axillary cymes, rarely solitary : 
pedicels 3 in. long, densely covered like the outside of the sepals with 
Bub-deciduous coarse, rusty, stellate tomentum ; bi’acteole solitary, orbi- 
cular, ovate, close to the flower. Sepals valvate, orbicular, partly con- 
nate, glabrous inside. Petals imbricate, orbicular, fleshy, more or less 
puberulous outside, glabrous within ; the inner rather smaller than the 
outer but both u'nder (in the young state) *25 in. in diam. Stamens 
numerous, narrowly elongate, the apex truncate more or less obliquely ; 
anther-cells lateral. Ovaries absent in the staminiferous flower, llipe 
carpels oblong, blunt (almost truncate) at each end, slightly tuber- 
culate and densely covered with loose, sub-deciduous, rusty-stellate 
tomentum ; pericarp rather thick. Seeds about 8 in 2 ro^^rs, plano-con- 
vex. 

South Andaman ; King’s Collector. 

This has been collected only on two occasions, once with undeve- 
loped male flowers and once with immature fruit. The full size attained 
by the flowers is not known, and the measurements of sepals and petals 
above given are taken from buds. By its leaves and peculiar deciduous 
rusty stellate tomentum, the species is however readily recognisable, 

14. UvAHiA EXCELSA, Wall. Cat. 6477. A creeper 30 to 100 feet 
long ; young parts stellate-pubescent ; the brancblets tawny-tomentose, 
speedily becoming glabrous dark-coloured and furrowed. Leaves cori- 
aceous, oblanceolate, ohovate-oblong to elliptic, the apex acuminate 
(sometimes very shortly), acute, rarely obtuse, slightly narrowed to the 
minutely cordate base: upper surface shining, glabrous except the 
puberulous depressed midrib ; lower surface miimtelv tawny- tomentoso 
main nerves 10 to 12 pairs spreading, slender; length 3*5 to 7*6 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 4 in. ; petiole '3 to '5 in. pubescent. Flowers white, *35 to 
•4 in. in diam., in contracted cymes from the branches below^the leaves, 
or axillary ; pedicels only about *2 in. long, rufous-tomentose with a 
large bract close to the flower. Sepals semi-orbicular, sub-acute, val- 
vate, concave, spreading, tomentose outside, glabrous within. Petals in 
bud imbricate only at their apices, sub-equal, thick, concave, densely 
and minutely pubescent on both surfaces: the outer broadly ovate, 
acute, a little larger than the sepals : inner petals ovate, about as large 
as the sepals. numerous, narrow, the cells linear, lateral ; the 

apical process of the connective thick, sub- quadrate, obliquely truncate, 
minutely pubescent. Ovuries narrow, elongate, grooved, pubescent ; the 
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siigma^^thick, sub-capitate, sub- truncate ; ovules ntimerous, in two rows. 
Bipe carpel§^ sub-globular, slightly obovoid, blunt at each end, densely 
and minutely tomentose, M in. long and *9 in. in diam. Seeds about 
14 in two rows, horizontal, half-oval, fhit, smooth, brown. Mitrephora ex^ 
celsa, H. f. and T. FI. Ind. 114 : Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind! I, 77 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 31. 

Penang: Wallich, Curtis. Perak: King’s Collector. Scorteohini. 
Malacca : Maingay (Kow Distrib.), No. 30 in part. 

This plant was originally issued as a Uvaria by Wallich. His 
specimens of it, however, bore no mature flowers ; and Sir Joseph Hooker 
and Dr. Thomson referred them doubtfully to Mitrephora, The excellent 
specimens recently collected by Mr. Curtis and by the Calcutta Garden 
Collector show the petals to be sub-equal and concave, imbricate at the 
apex only, the sepals being quite valvato. This of course is not the 
typical flower of a Uvaria^ in which the petals are much imbricate. But 
the stamens, ovaries and ripe fruit are more those of Uvaria than of any 
other genus. ^ 

15. Uvaria ASTftoSTfCTA, Miq FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 370. A climber? 
Young branches deoiduously rufous-stellate- tomentose with simple hairs 
intermixed, ultimately glabrous striate and dark- coloured. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, sometimes slightly oblanceolate, acuminate, 
the base rounded or minutely cordate ; upper surface minutely scaberul- 
ous, the midrib and sometimes the nerves softly rufous-pubescent ; 
lower surface at first densely and softly tomentose, ultimately sparsely 
stellate-pubescent, sub-scaberulous ; main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, spread- 
ing, rather prominent on the lower surface : length of blade 4 to 6 in,, 
breadth 1*5 to 1*8 in., petiole *2 in. Peduncles extra-axillary, very short 
(only *3 in.), 2-to 3-flowered, rufous-stellate-tomentose as are the 2 or 
3 sub-rotund bracts ; buds sub-globular ; flowers *6 in. in diara. Sepals 
reniform, sub-acute, united half way. Petals nearly three times as long 
as the sepals, sub-coriacegus, broadly oval, slightly obovate, sub-acute, 
minutely pubescent. Anthers sub-sessile, the connective produced 
beyond the apices, flattened and truncate, 3 outer anthers barren : torus 
hispidulous. Fruit unknown ; Miq. Ann. Mus. liugd. Bat. 11. 8. 

Perak ; Scortechiui, No. J21. Distrib. B. Sumatra. 

The Perak specimens of this plant agree perfectly with those from 
Sumatra on wliich the species was founded. It is allied to 27. heterocarpa 
Bl, to U, rufa Bl., and also to 27. timoriensis. 1 have never seen the 
fruit, and Miquel’q entire description of it consists of the two words 
“ carpella velutina.” 

Doubtful Species, 

16. UvAHiA suB-REPANDA, Wall. Cat. 6483. A climber: young 
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branches very sleiiderj rather sparsely scurfy-pubesceh?. Leaves ^ men^ . 
branous, oblong or obovate-oblong, acute, the base rounded : upper sur* 
face shining, glabrous except the pubescent midrib ; under-surface pale, 
yellowish-brown when dry, dull, at first puberulous, ultimately quite 
glabrous including the midrib, the reticulations distinct ; main nerves 
10 to 14j pairs, spreading, thin but rather prominent beneath : length 
of blade 5 to 7*5 in., breadth 2 to 2*25 in. ; petiole *15 to *26 in., densely 
scaly-pubescent. PedwncZc^ ax illary, rufous-stellato-tomentose, 1-flowered ; 
bracts cucullate, sub-orbicular. Petals narrowly oblong. Pipe carpels 
unknown. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 101 : Hook. fil. FI. Br. 

L 60. 

Singapore, Wallich. 

A very imperfectly known species, the only specimens being Wal- 
lich’s which arc not good and which are in flower only. The only other 
specimen which agrees with Wallich’s specimens as to leaves and 
branches is from Penang (Curtis No. 1408) : but this has a short 
2-flowered, extra-axillary peduncle, and I hesitate to identify it with U. 
suh -repanda. 

5. Ellipbia, H. f. and T. 

Characters of Uvaria^ but with solitary, ventral or sub-basal ovule and 
1-seeded carpels, the stylo sometimes elongate. 

Distrib. Malaya: species 10 or 11. 

Flowers all hermaphrodite. 

Flowers in groups. 

Leaves oblong or narrowly obovatc-oblong, 
acuminate, pubescent, puberulous or 
glaberulous beneath : flowers in short 
panicles ... ... ... * 1. E. cundfolia. 

Leaves obovate-oblong, obtuse, softly tomen- 
tose beneath, peduncles 3- or 4- flowered 2. E. lepiopoda. 
Leaves oblong or elliptic-oblong, acute, gla- 
brous, cymes 3- to 5-flowored ... 3. j&. glalra. 

Flowers solitary. 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate to ovatc-lancoo- 
lato, acuminate, minutely granular above 
when dry ... ... ... 4, E. costata. 

Flowers unisexual or polygamous, solitary or in 
pairs. 

Leaves shortly acuminate, both surfaces minute- 
ly granular when dry, not reticulate : stalks 
of carpels *15 in. long ... 5. E.pumila. 
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Leaves ac«te, rarely acuminate, not granular, * 
reticulations transverse and very distinct; 
stalfife of carpels ’75 to 1 in. long ... 6, jB. nervosa. 

1. Ellipeu cuneifolia, H. t and T. FI. Ind. 104 A climber 20 
to 100 feet long : young branches at first shortly and densely rufous- 
tornentose, ultimately sub-glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong or 
narrowly obovate- oblong, the apex broadly abruptly and shortly acumi- 
nate, the base rounded or sub-cordate : upper surface glabrous, shining, 
the midrib and often the main nerves tomentose ; lower minutely rufous- 
tonientose to pubescent, very often glaberulous : main nerves 16 to 19 
pSrs, spreading to sub-ascending, prominent beneath*: length of blade 
4 to 7 in., breadth 1*5 to 3 in. ; ])etiole *15 to *2 in., tomentose. Flowers 
*75 to 1 in. in diam., in short few flowered pcduncnlate rufous-tomentose 
panicles ; bracts at tlic bases of the pedicels ovate, that at tho base of 
the flower rotund: pedicels *25 to *4 in. long: buds ovoid-conic. Se 2 >als 
small, flesliy ; ^ub-orbiculai‘, slightly united below, spreading, coriaceous, 
tomentose. Petals llesh}’, conuiveiit; outer 3 much larger than the 
sepals, rotund, densely pubescent on lil)th surfaces ; inner 3 not much 
larger than tho 8ci)als, rotund, pubescont externally, glabrous internally. 
Anthers sessile^ sliort, the cells on tho outer surface ; the apex with a broad, 
round, oblique, truncate appendage from the connective; pistils oblong, 
tapering to each end, pubescent. Torus small, sub-globose. Eijoe carpels 
numerous, on long stalks, ovoid, oblique, blunt, with a faint partial ridge 
and a short lateral, conical process, minutely yellowish- tomentose. Seed 
smooth, ovoid. Hook. Ic. Plant, t. 1025 ; Plook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 52. 

Malacca : Griilith, Maiiigay (Kew Distrib.) No# 31. Perak, very 
common. 

In the Perak specimens the tornentum on the under-surface of the 
loaves is usunlly less dense tlian in specimens from Malacca : moreover 
tho flowers arc smaller in tho Perak specimens, and the floral bract is not 
close to the calyx but a little way under it. In other respects, however, 
they agree. 

2. LEPTOPODA, King, n. sp. A climber, 50 to 70 feet long : 

young branches and petioles densely covered with scurfy cinereous 
tornentum. Leaves coriaceous, obovate-oblong, rarely elliptic, obtuse, or 
with a very short blunt apiciilus, narrowed in the lower half to the 
minutely cordate, rarely entire, base : upper surface pale-grceii when 
dry, sparsely and minutely stellate-pubescoiit when young, afterwards 
glabrous except the pubescent midrib : lower surface densely covered 
with soft, short, dense, pale brown tornentum ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, 
spreading, obsolete on the upper, slightly prominent on the lower, sur- 
face : length of blade 3*5 to 5 in., breadth 2*25 to 2*5 in., petiole *2 to 
4 
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*25 in. Pedmcles extra-axillary, about *5 in. long ; tbe ^''flowers 3 or 4 
on short pedicels, each subtended by a rotnnd-obovate, cucullate bract ; 
the whole inflorescence and calyx rather sparaely siellate-tomentose : 
buds depressed-globose : flower *75 in. in diam. Sepals often 4 in num- 
ber, semi-orbicular, very obtuse, slightly united below, spreading. Petals 
cori*aceous, three times as long as the sepals, ovate-rotund, obtuse, 
recurved, minutely pubescent on both surfaces, dark crimson. Anthers 
sessile, very small, the connective produced beyond the apex, flattened, 
oblique. Ovaries about as long as the anthers ; the stigmas truncate, 
hairy. Torus hemispheric. Carpels numerous, on long slender stalj^ 
ovate-rotund, *5 in. long, slightly oblique with a slight lateral beak, 
minutely cinereous-pubescent. Stalks slightly thickened and ridged 
towards the apex, 1*5 to 2*5 in. long. Seed ovoid, flattened on one side, 
smooth. 

Perak ; at low elevations, King’s Collector. Singapore, Ridley. 

A species in its leaves resembling JJvaria heterocarp^^ Bl. but with 
different fruit : also like V. tinnorensis^ Miq., but with much more obovate 
leaves. 

3. Ellipbia olahua, H. f. and T. 1F1. Br. Ind. I, 52. A tree: 
young branches and inflorescence brown-pubescent. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong or elliptic-oblong ; the base rounded or acute ; both surfaces 
glabrous, not shining, the upper rigid, the lower paler and reticulate : main 
nerves about 9 pairs, curved, sub-ascending, prominent beneath ; length 
4 to 5*5 in., breadth 1’5 to 2 in., petiole *25 in. Cymes shortly peduncu- 
late, axillary, 3- to 5-flowered, I to 1*5 in. long. Floivers 1*5 in. in diam. ; 
bracteole oblong, sub-amplexicaul, recurved. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, 
acute, recurved, *25 in. long. Outer petals obovate-lanceolate, sub-acute, 
flat, without claws, 1 in. long; the inner shorter, obovate, obtuse. 
Ovaries glabrous below, strigoso above ; ovule 1, erect (Maingay). 
Pipe carpels sub-globose, *65 in. long ; pedicels slender, ‘75 to 1*25 in. 
long : pericarp thin. Seed oblong, pale, with a deep longitudinal furrow. 

Malacca; Maingay No. 66 (Kew Distribution). 

Except Maingay’s I have seen no specimens of this. ^ 

•4. Ellipbia costata. King, A shrub about 10 feet high : young 
branches pale, rusty-tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, tbe base cuneate : upper surface glabrous 
but rather rough ; lower pale, softly and laxly pubescent, sub-glabresoent 
when old ; main nerves 8 to 9 pairs, bold, 8ub-a.scending, rather straight : 
length 4 to 6*5 in., breadth 2 to 2*5 in. ; petiole *25 in., tomentose. 
Flowers solitary, extra-axillary, *75 to 1 in. in diam. : pedicels woody, 
tomentose, *15 in. long, with 3 ovate acute bracts at their bases. Sepals 
ovate, obtuse, half as long as the petals and, like them, sericeous exter- 
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nally and glabrqus or sub-glabrous internally. Petals subequal, oblong, 
obtuse, *36 to *46 in. long. Pijpe cartels ovoid-cylindric, slightly apiculate 
and shortl}^ stalked, glabrous, *8 in. long and *35 in. in diam. ; pericarp 
thin. 

fiurmah ; on Moolyet at 5,000 ft. Gallatly. 

I have seen no entire fruit of this species but only some Ibose 
carpels. When ripe they are saidjby Mr. Gallatly to be red. 

Ellipeia pumila, King, n. sp. A shrub 2 to 8 feet high : young 
branches with minute pale rufous tomentum ; when older dark-coloured, 
glabrous and furrowed. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to elliptic- 
lanceolate, tapering from the middle to the shortly acuminate apex 
and acute base ; both surfaces minutely granular when dry, the upper 
glabrous ; the lower sparsely adpressed-pubescent ; the midrib rufous- 
pubescent ; main nerves about 9 pairs, oblique, leather straight, faint on 
the lower surface, obsolete on the upper ; length 4 5 to 7 in., breadth 1*5 
to 2*26 in. ; pgtiole *25 to *35 in., pubescent. Flowers solitary, or in 
pairs, extra-axillary, sub-sessile, *75 in. in diam. when expanded, the 
buds globose ; pedicels *1 in. long, coaiftsely hirsute, bracteate. Sepals 
much shorter than the petaR, broadly ovate, sub-acute, strigose-pubes- 
cent outside and sub-glabrous inside as are the petals. Petals imbricate, 
spreading, lanceolate or oblanccolate-oblong, the outer at first much 
shorter than, but ultimately sub-equal to, the inner. Male-flower: 
stamens numerous, with transversely elongate, truncate, heads ; pistils 0. 
Female flower like the male but with fewer stamens ; pistils about 10, 
pubescent, 1-ovuled ; stigma short, flat, pubescent. Carpels 4 to 5, sub- 
cylindric, tapering to each end, *75 in. long and *25 in. diam., minutely 
granular and strigose ; stalks tomentose, *15 in. long j torus very small. 
Seed solitary, oblong, pale. 

In leaves and in general facies this is very like Popowia nervifoUa, 
Maing., but its petals are distinctly imbricate, 

Pei*ak on Ulu Bubong ; King^s Collector, Scortcchini. 

6. Ellipeia nervosa, *Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 62. A 
tree 40 fqpt high ; young branches glabrous, dark-coloured, slightly 
ridged. Leaves coriaceous with pellucid dots, elliptic-oblong, or lanceo- 
late-oblong, acute or rarely shortly acuminate, the base acute ; upper 
surface glabrous ; tlie lower sparsely strigose, the reticulations transverse 
and very distinct ; main nerves 10 or 11 pairs, oblique, rather straight ; 
lengths to 11 in., breadth 2 to 3'5; petiole *35 to *5 in. glabrous. 
Flowers polygamous, solitary, extra-axillary, rarely in pairs, *75 in. in 
diam., globose; pedicels stout, *1 to *2 in. long, rufous- pilose, bracteate. 

broadly ovate, acute, pubescent, much smaller than the petals. 
Petals white, spreading, imbricate ; the outer broadly ovate-obloog, ob- 
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tuso ; the inner rather, shorter and narrower, oblong ^ all pubescent 
especially externally. Stamens in the male flowers numerous, with 
roundish flat heads. Ovaries in the female flower many, curvdcl* Carpels 
rather numerous, ovoid, slightly apioulate, narrowed into the stalk, rose- 
red when ripe (^Vray), about 1 in. long and *5 in. in diam., glabrous ; 
theif stalks *75 to 1 in. long. 

Malacca ; Maingay, (Kow Distrib.), No. 47. Perak ; common at 
low elevations. Penang ; Curtis. 

In the texture and nervation of its leaves this species has a strong 
resemblance to Popoivia nervifolia^ Maing. and other species in itB_ 
neighbourhood. U;it tlio petals are not those of a Popowia, both rows 
being distinctly imbricate. The fruit moreover is larger than that'of 
Popotvia, and the albumen is much more cellular in structure being, in 
this respect, like that of Ellipeia cuneifoliay H. f. & Th. • 

C. Cyathocalyx, Champion, 

Trees. Leaves glabrous. Flowers fascicled, terminal or leaf-opposed. 
Sepals free or united into a 3-lobed cup. Petals 6, 2-Boriate, valvate in 
bud, subequal, bases concave couniviug, bihde flat spreading. Stammis 
indeflnite, long-cuueate, truncate ; anthor-cclls linear, dorsal. Ovaries 
.solitary or 2-6, on a concave torus ; stigma large, grooved ; ovules many, 
Uipe carpels berried. — Distrib. Tropical India and Malaya ; species 8. 

Eipo carpels ovoid ... ... ... 1 C. virgatus. 

Ripe carpels globular ... ... ... 2 C. Maingayi, 

In its petals this genus resembles Artahotrys to some extent, but 
Polgalthia still more. The ovaries in the tirst two species are usually soli- 
tary ; in the third they are 3 in number : the ripe ciirpols of all three being 
large succulent and many-seedod. Baillon admits the genus as it was 
established by Champion and accepted by Hooker tilius Thomson, 
La the above diagnosis I have however modified the dchiiitiou so as to 
provide for the species with more than one ovary. 

1, Cyathocalyx vibgatus, King. A tree 40 to 60 feet high : young 
branches slender, pale, glabrous, the tips alone pubescent.* Lt^ves mem- 
branous, elliptic-oblong to oblong-lanceolate, shortly and obtuk aly acumi- 
nate, the base cuneate or sometimes rounded ; both surfaces shining, 
the lower rather darker when dry; the upper glabrous, the lower 
pubescent on the 8 or 9 pairs of sub-asccudiug rather prominent nerves : 
length 4 to 6*6 in., breadth 1*25 to 2’75 in. ; petiole *25 to *35 in., pu- 
bescent. Flowers in axillary, sub-sessile fnscicles of 2 or 3, about *75 
in. long. Sepals united at the base, ovate to ovate-laiiceolatc, spreading, 
tomentose, shorter than the inner petals. Petals tomentoso-sericeous ; 
the outer row rnuoli longer thau the inner, lanceolate, much acuminate, 
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about, *76 in, long. ; inner row with orbicular jconcave base and much 
acuminate apex, *5 in. long. Connective o£ stamens slightly produced 
at apex and obliquely truncate. Ovaries 4 to 6, hirsute ; ovules many, 
2-seriate ; stigma thick, discoid, sessile ; torus conic, truncate, pubescent. 
Bipe carpels solitary, or in pairs and divergent, oblong-ovoid, blunt at 
each end, minutely tomentose, 2 to 3 in. long, and 1 to 1*5 in. in diam, ; 
pericarp thick ; seeds 8 to 10, compressed, elongate and narrowly sub- 
reuiform, transversely substriate. TJnona vlrgata^ Blame Bijdr. 14 ; FI. 
Javrn Anon. 43 t. 19 and 25B. ; Miq. FI. lud. Bat., I. Pt. 2, p. 42, 
Meiogyne virgata^ Miq, Ann. Mas. Lugd. Bat. II., 12. Oananga virgata, 
jaubk 111. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 67. » 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 92. Perak; King’s col- 
lection. Pistrib. Java. 

♦ Blurae describes the carpels as from 3 to 5 ; but I have never found 
more than two, and it is difficult to understand how more can come to 
perfection on*the comparatively small torus. In Java this is said often 
to be a bush from 6 to 8 feet high : in Perak it is a tall tree. 

2, Cyatuocalyx Maingayi, Hook. ffil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
63. A tree 60 or 60 feet Ifigh : young branches rather stout, puberu- 
lous, speedily glabrous and dark-coloured. Leaves elliptic to oblong, 
thinly coriaceous, slightly obovate, shortly caudate-acuminate, the base 
rounded or slightly cunoate ; upper surface shining, quite glabrous ; 
the lower puberulons when young, ultimately glabrous; the main nerves 
13 to 16 pairs, bold and prominent, spreading, interarching near the 
edge: length 6*8 to 88 in., breadth 2’75 to 3’75 in., petiole ’Sin. 
Flowers 2 to 3 in. in diam., solitary or in short, 2- to 3-flowerod racemes, 
axillary or extra-axillary : pedicels *6 to *76 in. long with a largo stem- 
clasping braoteolo near the apex. Sepals spreading or sub-reflexed, 
ovate, sub-acute, slightly connate at the base, pubcrulous on both sur- 
faces, *4 ill. long. Petals thiidy coriaceous, subequal, puberulons, obo- 
vate or broadly obovate- lanceolate, blunt, the base with a short claw, 
pale greenish with a blotch of reddish yellow at the base, all (but 
especially thewrinaer row) more or less convex, the inner row slightly 
concave glabrous at the base inside. Stamens numerous, cuneate, 
short ; the connective produced into a broad, flat, orbicular, oblique expan- 
sion which over-hangs the dorsal linear anthers. Ovaries 3, narrowly 
ovoid, pubescent, ovules about 10 in 2 rows : style short, lateral : stigma 
largo, lobod, villous. Bipe carpels 1 or 2, globular, 1*6 to 1*75 in. in diam., 
slightly tubercular when dry and minutely pubescent. Seeds 10 in 
2 rows, elongated, Compressed. 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 94. Singapore; Ridley. 
Perak : King’s Collector. 
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This species is doubtfullj n^ferredf^to Oyathocalyx by its ai^horo, fl^n^d 
chiefly on the grotind that the petals, although yalvate at the ba8e,''^ar6 
slightly imbricate above. An examination of the large *iiamber of 
specimens ^sent from Perak by the Calcutta Botanic Garden Collector 
enables me to statp that in bud the petals are truly valvate, but that as 
they develope they undoubtedly overlap. The anthers, ovaries and 
and ripe fruit appear to me to be those of Oyathocalyx ; and in habit 
and general appearance of its leaves this plant agrees with the other 
species above described. In addition to the species above described, there 
are, in the Calcutta Herbarium, fruiting specimens from Perak of a small 
tree which is apparently a fourth species of Oyathocalyx* The leafSff* 
of this are oblong-laiiceolate to oblong-ovate, 8- to 10-nerved, glabrous 
above and puberulous beneath ; and the ripe carpels are in pairs, ovoid, 
puberulous, about 1*5 iii. long. None of the specimens has any trace o§ 
flower. 

7. Artabotrys, R. Brown. 

Sarmentose or scandent shtubs. Lnaves shining. Flowers solitary 
or fascicled, generally on woody, usually hotiked, recurved branches (pe- 
duncles). Sepals 3, valvate. Petals 6, 2-seriate, bases concave connivent ; 
limb spreading, flat, sub- terete or clavate. Stamens oblong or cuneate ; 
connective truncate or produced; anther-cells dorsal. Torus flat or con- 
vex. Ovaries few or many ; style oblong or columnar ; ovules 2, erect, 
collateral. Bipe carpels berried. — D istrib. Tropical Africa and Eastern 
Asia ; described species about 32. 

This genus is at once distinguished by the curious hooked flower- 
peduncles. The petals are thick and mostly narrow, concave and closely 
connivent at the base, while the limb is spreading. The habit of all is 
scandent. Besides those described below, there are in the Calcutta 
Herbarium imperfect materials of five undesoribed species from Perak, 
and of one from the Andaman Islands. 

Petals lanceolate to elliptic. 

Flowers less than 1 in. long. ^ 

Petals very fleshy, broadly elliptic, blunt 1. A. grankifoUus* 

„ coriaceous, broadly lanceolate, acu- 
minate ... ... ... 2. A, Scortechinii. 

„ slightly fleshy, elliptic-oblong, ob- 
tuse ... ... ... 3. A. pleurocarpus 

Flowers about 1 in. long. 

Outer petals ovate-lanceolate; the inner ' 

lanceolate or lii\ear ... ... 4. A. venustus* 

Flowers more than 1 in. long. 
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"lioaves elliptic to oblong, obtuse or shortly 

and bluntly mucronate, coriaceous ... B. A. crassifolius. 

L^baves oblong, acuminate, coriaceous ... . A. ohlongus. 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate. 

Leaves shortly caudate-acuminate, » 
flower nearly 2 in. long ... 7, A, J^itmanus. 

Leaves shortly acuminate ; flower 1*5 
to 1*75 in. long ; ripe carpels nar- 
rowly elliptic, tapering to both ends, 
glabrous ... ... ... 8. A. oaycarpus, 

ilAab of petals linear, sub-triquetrous, cylindric, or • 
sub-clavate. 

Petals thickly coriaceous, linear, blunt, ad- 
presscd-pubescent ... 9, A. apeetosus. 

Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, (glabrous ?) 10. A, Maingayi, 

Petals fleshy, the outer 3 flattened; the 

inner 3 obtusely triquetrous ... 11. A. gracilis. 

Petals fleshy, the limb cylindric to clavate 12. A suaveolens. 

Imperfectly known species ... ... 13. il. costatus. 

* * * ... ... 14. A. Wrayi. 

1. Artabotuys ORANDiFOLius, n. sp. King. A powerful creeper 60 
to 80 feet long ; young branches stout, pale, striate, glabrous. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, large, minutely pellucid-punctate, pale yellowish-green 
when ’dry, elliptic-oblong to elliptic-obovate ; the apex broad, obtuse or 
abruptly sub-acute ; the base cuneate ; both surfaces glabrous, distinctly 
reticulate, the upper shining, the lower duller : main nerves 10 to 12 
pairs, oblique, inter-arching boldly *25 in. from the edge ; length of 
blade 8 to 14 in., breadth 3 to 5 in. : petiole *4 in., stout. Petals very 
fleshy, densely and minutely tomentoso, unequal ; the outer 3 broadly 
elliptic, sub-acute or blunt, slightly concave, *75 in, long and *4 in. broad : 
inner 3 obovoid, spreading but with incurved apices, slightly shorter 
than the outer. Peduncles (in fruit) nearly 3 in. long, stout : torus 
hemisp^jwpic, in. in diara. Ripe carpels numerous, glabrous, lenticellate, 
elliptic-obovoid, the apex manimillate, narrowed at the base into a short 
stout pseudo-stalk nearly *5 in. long ; length of ripe carpel about 1*5 in., 
diam. I in. : pericarp hard, about *1 in. thick. Seed solitary, , nan*owly 
ellipsoid, blunt, 1*1 in. long, and 6 in. in. diam. ; the testa pale, rugulose. 
A. macrophylluSy King MSS. (not of Hook. fil). 

Perak ; at Hoping, elevation 500 to 800 feet. King’s Collector, No, 
4477 ; Scortechini No. 1068. 

Some specimens of this were unfortunately distributed from the 
Calcutta Herbarium under the MSS. name of A. macrophylluSf — a name 
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pre-occupied by an African species described by Sir J. D. Hooker (Niger 
Flora, 207). 

2. ‘ AmsOTRYS ScORTECHiNir, n. sp. King. A climber^. All parts 

except the flower and possibly the fruit glabrous ; young branches 
slender, dark-coloured. Leaves thinly coriaceous, ovato-lanceolate, short- 
ly acuminate, the base cuucate ; upper surface shining ; the lower dull 
when young, very minutely scaly, afterwards glabrous ; main nerves 9 to 
11 pairs, spreading, intcr-archiiig *1 in. from the edge, slender but rather 
prominent beneath : length of blade 2‘25 to 3‘25 in., breadth *9 to 1*3 
in,, petiole 2 . in. Peduncle rather slender, 34o 4-fiowered ; pedicels ‘5 
in. long, thickonodtup wards, pubernlous, with a small ovate bmcteol#S(r" 
the very base. Flowers *6 to *8 in. long. Sepals very coriaceous, tri- 
angular, acuminate, the apices slightly reiloxed, conjoined at the base 
only, rugulose and adpressed-pubescent externally, *25 in long. Petals 
coriaceous, broadly-lanceolato acuminate, tomentose on both surfaces, 
the inner three smaller than the outer 3. Atiihe7'3 with broad connec- 
tival apical appendages. Torus rather flat, sericeous : ovaries glabrous. 
Fruit unknown. *' 

Perak, Scortccliini. 

A species near A, pohjgynns, Miq., but with glabrous leaves and 
different flowers from tliat species. 

3. Artaroi'uys pleurooarpus, Maingay in Hook, ftl PL Br. Ind. I, 
64. A large climber ; all parts except the flowers glabrous ; young branches 
lenticellate, striate, dark-colourcd. Leaves coriaceous, oblanceolate- 
oblong, the apex abru])tly and shortly acuminate, the base much nar- 
rowed : both surfaces shining and reticulate, the upper paler ; main 
nerves about 10 pairs, spreading, slender: length of blade 4 to 6'5 in., 
breadth I’S to 2'25 in. ; petiole *16 in., thick. Peduncles flat, stout, much 
hooked, bearing several cbractcolate pedicels, *5 in. long, densely pubes- 
cent. FUnvers 1’6 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, obtuse. Petals sub- 
equal, flat, elliptic-oblong, obtuse, pubescent on both surfaces, the outer 
1 to 1*35 in. long, the inner smaller. A7ithe7's with apiculate connectives. 
Ovaries many, slender. Pipe carpels broadly elliptic, maniir dilate, ob- 
scur'ely grooved, narrowed into the short stout stalk, ‘75 in. long. ' Seeds 2, 
with hard testa. 

Malacca; Maingay. Perak, Scortochini, No. 331. 

4. Artabotrys vexustus, n. sp.. King. A largo climber, 30 to 80 
feet long; young branches at first puberulous, afterwards glabrous, 
dark coloured, striate. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic to elliptic-oblong, 
abruptly and shortly acuminate, the base rounded or very slightly nar- 
rowed : both surfaces glabrous, the upper shining, the lower dull, adult 
leaves pale brown (when dry) : main nerves 7 to 10 pairs, spreading 
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or sub-ascending, curved, inter-arching freely *1 to *2 in. from the edge, 
prominent the lower, less so on the upper, surface ; length of blade 3‘5 
to 6 in., breadth 2 to 3 in., petiole *2 to *25 in. Peduncles extra-axHlary, 
rather slender in flower, (stout* in fruit), minutely tomentose, bearing 3 or 
4 flowers, *75 to 1 in. long. ; pedicels slender, pubescent or glabrescent., 
from *5 to 1 in. long, ebracteate. Sepals coriaceous, broadly triangular, 
sub-acute, slightly conjoined at the base, sub-rcflexed, puberulous exter- 
nally, glabrous within, *15 in. long. Petals coriaceous, minutely tomentose, 
subequal ; the outer 3 with small claw, glabrous inside, ovate-lanceolate 
mib-acute ; the inner 3 shorter than the outer, lanceolate or linear. 
A'i^ers short, slightly compressed; the apex orbicufar, flat. Ovaries 
about 10, oblong, granular. Carpels about 6, sessile, narrowly obovoid, 
apiculate, slightly narrowed to the base, at first puberulous, ultimately 
glabrous, 1*5 in long and *8 in. in diam. ; pericarp thin. Seeds 2, 
oblong, plano-convex, about 1 in. long and *6 in. broad, smooth. 

Perak ; at»elcvations up to 1,000 feet. King’s Collector, Nos. 3725, 
4392, 6499, 6963, King’s Collector. 

5. Aui’AUOTRYS ORASSiFOLius, II. f. aiid T. in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. 
I, 54. A large climber; 5 ^oung bi’anches miriiitoly rusty- tomentose. 
Leaves very coriaceous when adult, elliptic to oblong, obtuse or shortly 
and bluntly muoronatc, tlio base acute or rounded ; upper surface glabrous, 
shining ; the lower dull, paler in colour when young, sparsely adpressed- 
pilose, afterwards glabrous ; main nerves 9 or 10 pairs, oblique, when 
dry faintly impressed on tlie upper and slightly prominent on the lower 
surface ; length of blade 6 to 6 5 in., breadth 1*75 to 2*75 in. ; petiole 
•3 to *4 in., stout. Peduncles flat, much hooked, stout : each with seveiul 
stout rusty- tomentose pedicels '3 to *4 in. long; bracts few, ovate. 
Flowers 1*25 in. long. Sepals ovate- lanceolate, sub-obtuse, softly rusty- 
piibescent outside, pubescent within. Petals coriaceous, oblong- lanceo- 
late, sub-ovate, densely tomentose on both surfaces ; the inner 3 smaller 
than the outer 3. Fraitinfj^ pedicel very stout ; tho torus sub-globose. 
Wipe carpels about 8, sessile, sub-obovoid to ovoid, glabrous, slightly 
rugose, l*^i^fb'f‘65 in. long and *75 to 1*15 in. in diam. ; pericarp thick, 
pulpy. Seeds 2, collateral, oblong, compressed, grooved along the edge, 
*9 in. long and *6 in. broad. Knrz For. Flora Burma, I, 30. 

Burmah ; Martaban, King, Brandis. Perak ; King’s Colleojfcor, No. 
8384. 

6. Artabotrts oblongus, n. sp., King. A climber 50 to 70 feet 
long, ultimately all parts except tlie infloroseence glabrous ; young 
branches slender, rufous-pubescent ; the bark dark-coloured when very 
young, afterwards rather pale, striate. Leaves when adult coriaceous, 
oblong, shortly acuminate, the ba^^ic acute, when adult both surfaces 

5 
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glabrous, the upper shining, the lower dull and when young sparsely 
pubescent along the midrib ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, ipconspicuous 
on the upper, slightly prominent in the lower sui’face, spreading, foi’m- 
ing 2 or 3 series of arches within the margin ; length of blade 6*6 to 
9 in., breadth 2“5 to 3 in., petiole ‘4 in. Pethincles stout, pubescent 
when young, bearing 3 or 4 pedicels; flowers 135 in. long ; pedicels 
about 1 in., pubescent, slightly thickened upwai-ds. Sepals coriaceous, 
triangular, acute, concave, spreading rufous-pilose on both surfaces, 
slightly conjoined at the base, *25 in. long. Petals coriaceous, the por- 
tion above the saccate base lanceolate, .subacute, strigosely tomontose^n 
both surfaces, thrt’ claw partly glabrous and partly covered with minute 
white hair. Anlhers comjircssed, witli oblong, obliquely truncate, flatten- 
ed heads. Ovaries few, oblong, glabrous; the stigma broad, oblique. 
Fruit unknown. 

Perak; King’s Collector, No. 052k 

7, Autauotrts Lowiaxus, n. sp., Scortechini MSS. A stout 
climber ; all parts except the flowers glabrous ; young branches slender, 
dark-coloured. Leaves thinfy coriaceous, oblong-lancoolato, shortly 
caudato-acumiuato, the ba.so cunoato: both surfaces shining, minutely 
reticulate ; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, spreading, inter-arching *2 in. 
from the margin, faint ; length of blade 8’5 to 0 in., breadth 1*25 to 
1*75 in., petiole *25 in. Pedancles ox tra-a.\ illary, 2- to 3-flowered, glab- 
rous ; pedicels thickened upwards, *5 to 75 in. long, glabrous. Sepals 
triangular, acute, glabrous, *25 in. long, enlarginga little with the fruit. 
Petals fleshy, adprcssed-puberulous, elliptic-lanceolate above the concave 
base, obtuse ; the outer throe 1*75 in. long, the inner three smaller. 
Anthers with a rounded apical process from the connective. Ovaries 
many, glabrous. Carpels (quite young) sessile, ovoid, apiculaie ; ripe 
carpe 1 s un kiio wn . 

Perak; Scortcebini ; No. 2012. 

This species is near A, pleuror/ynns,^ Miq , but is perfectly gla- 
brous, not sub-strigose pubescent ; its ripe fruit is unknown. 

. 8. Abtabotiiys oxYCAiU’DS, Ti. sp.. King. A 8tout*<?lfh&^, GO to 80 
feet long ; all parts except the flower glabrous ; young branches slender, 
black when dry. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, the base 
cuneate, both surfaces shining, reticulate ; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs, 
spreading, slender; length of blade 3 to 5*5 in., breadth 1*25 to 1*5 in. 
Peduncles short (*75 in. long), glabrous, bearing about 2 minutely brac- 
teolato pedicels *75 in. long. Flowers 1*5 to 1*75 in. long. Sepals 
coriaceous, small, broadly ovate, acute, *2 in. long, conjoined at the base, 
spreading. Petals coriaceous, very much longer than the sepals, lanceo- 
late, obtuse ; the inner 3 smaller ; all adprossed-puboscont, and thp 
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saccate base small in all. Torus small, sericeous. Ovaries glabrons. 

carpels numerous, sessile, glabrous, narrowly elliptic, tapering to 
each end, the apex caudate, 1 to 1*2 in. long and *4 in. iu diam. ; pericarp 
thin. Seeds 2, plano-convex, compressed, blunt, *25 in. long. 

Perak; King’s Collector, Nos. 5150 and 5605 ; Wray No. 3286. 

This species comes near the Bornean A. pohjgi/nus, Miq. (Ann. Miis. 
Lugd. Bat. II, 4). But this species has more pointed and pei*fectly smooth 
ripe carpels ; while those of A, polygynus are more ovoid, with shorter 
terminal point and have many vertical ridges. A. polygynus moreover 
is sub-strigosely pubescent, this is glabrous. 

' 9. Artabotrvs speciosus, Kurz in Hook. fil. Br. Iiid. I, 55. 
A large climber : young branches slender, dark-coloured, sparsely ad- 
pressed-pilose, afterwards glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong or oblong- 
lanceolate, rarely oblanceolato, shortly and obtusely acuminate, the base 
acute j both surfaces glabrous, shining : main nerves 7 to lO pairs, 
spreading, intef-arcliing at some distance from the edge, slendei*: length 
of blade 6 to 8 in,, breadth 2 to 2*5 in,, petiole *25 in. Peduncles extin.- 
axillary, flattened, short and not much hoMcerl, puberulous, each bearing 
several short puberulous 1-flowercd cbiacteolalo llower-pcdicels : flowers 
from 1*25 to nearly 2 in. long, ^^cllow. Sepals *2 iu. long, broadly ovato, 
acute, pubescent outside, glabrous inside. Pel ah tliickly coriaceous, 
adpressed-pubesceiil, linear above the concave base, rather blunt ; the 
inner smaller than the outer; torus pilose: truit unknown. Kurz For. 
Flora, Burrn. I, .32. 

Andaman Islands; nlong Middle Straits, Kurz. S. Andaman; at 
Caddellguiigo, King’s Collector. 

10. AETAnOTK>%s Maingayi, U. f. and T. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 

65. A powerful creeper, 40 to 80 feet long ; all parts glabrous except 
the flowers ; the young branches slender, dark-coloured. Ijeaves thin, 
elliptic, acuminate at ba.se and apex : both surfacc.s sliiniiig, finely reti- 
culate: main nerves 7 to ^9 pairs, spreading, faint ; length of blade .3 5 
to 6 in., breadth 1*35 to 2 in*., petiole *25 to *5 in. Peduncles fkit, much 
curved, Flowers 1 in. iu diam., fascicled, peduncle *5 to 

1*5 in., hoary-pubescent. Sepals small, obtuse, *2 in. long. Petals : the 
outer linear-oblong, obtuse, concave the saccate base small and sub- 
orbicular, 1 to 1*25 in. long and *25 to *35 broad ; tbe ii\pcr smaller and 
narrower and much cuiwed, Ovaries 3 or 4 ovoid, glabrous. Ripe 
carpels sessile, elliptic-globose, mammillate, yellow, glabrous, when ripe 
2*5 in., long and 1*5 in. iu diam. Seeds 2, plano-convex, testa stony. 

Malacca; Maingay. 

11. Autabotrys CRACtj.is, n sp. King. A slender woody climber, 
60 to 80 feet long; young branches dark-coloured: all parts quite 
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glabrous except the petals. Leaves thinly coriaceous, ovate-lanceo- 
late, shortly acuminate, the base cuneato ; both surfaces glabrous and 
shining, the upper when dry tinged with green : main nci*v4fe 7 orfe pairs, 
spreading, inter-arching inside the edge, very faint on both surfaces, 
reticulations rather distinct : length of blade 2*5 to 3 in., breadth 1 to 
1'75 in., petiole 15 to *2 in. Peduncles extra-axillary, short, much 
hooked, glabrous, usually 4- to 6-flowored ; pedicels '35 in. long, thick- 
ened upwards, ebractcolate, glabrous : flower '3 to *4 in, long, Sepals 
very coriaceous, semi-orbicular, slightly pointed at the apex, very little 
conjoined at the base, concave, spreading Petals fleshy, sub-ecjual, 
curved, spreading, densely tomentose, the outer 3 flattened ; the inner 
obtusely 3-angled, tumid at the base, smaller than the outer 3. Anthers 
with broad apical connectival processes. Ovaries 3 or 4, oblong, with 
large discoid lobod stigmas, torus villous. Ripe carpels 3 or 4, sessile, 
obovoid, with several vertical i'idgo.s, the base contracted, glabrous, *8 
in. long and ‘7 in. in diam. 2, compressed-ovoid- obtuse at each 

end, shining. 

Perak : at low elevations, King's Collector, Nos. 3746, 4987 and 
7643. 

Allied to A. suaveolcns, Bl. ; but with diiforontly shaped petals, pistils 
and carpels. 

12. Abtabotuys suavrolens, Blume FL Javae Anon. 62, t. 30, 31D. 
A climber 20 to 30 foot long ; the petals always tomentose, the other 
parts mostly glabrous, but sometimes the young branches, peduncles, and 
under surfaces of the midribs of the leaves adpressed-puborulous. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, oblong -lanceolate to ovate -lanceolate, acute or shortly 
acuriiinato, the base acute ; both surfaces shining, the reticulations rather 
distinct, the upper often deeply tinged with green when dry. Peduncles 
extra -axillary, thin at first, but becoming stout and flat with ago, glabrous 
or pubcrulous, bearing from 5 to 15 flowers ; pedicels '3 to *45 in. long, 
thickened upwards, sparsely adpresscd-pubescent, with a small narrowly 
ovate bmeb at the base ; flowers about '4 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, 
the apex pointed, thinly coriaceous, sparsely adpressflfc^fA descent ox- 
toriially, very slightly conjoined at tlie base, spreading, '1 in. long. 
Petals fleshy, ad pressed- tomentose, dilated and thin at the base, the limb 
cyliudrio to cla^T^ate, sub erect, slightly spreading, sometimes with the 
apex incurved. Anthers short, with a very broad oblique flattened apical 
appendage from the connective ; torus slightly pubescent. Ovaries 
broadly ovoid, sub-compressed, the stigma small. Ripe carpels few, ellip- 
soid, the apex blunt, the base slightly contracted, smooth, glabrous, *4 to 
*5 in. long and 25 in. in diam. ; pericarp thin, fleshy. Seed single, ellip- 
soid, blunt at each end, the testa granular. Wall. Cat. 4416 ; H. f. & T* 
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FI. Ind., 129 ; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 1, 55 ; Miq. FI. lud. Bat. I. Ft. 2, 89 
Ann. Mus. Lngd. Bat. II, 43 ; Knrz ITor. E1, Barm. I ; Artabotrys 
parviflora, Sfiq. FI, Ind, Bat, Supp., 375. JJnona suaveolens, Blame 
Bijdr. 17. 

In all the Malayan Provinces at low elevations : •common. Sylhet 
to Malacca in British India. 

This species varies somewhat as to size of flowers and textare of 
leaf. The form uaTued A. parviJioTa by Mi(|. in his Sumatra Sup- 
plement was, by himself, subsequently reduced to a variety of this 
speoieft (Ann. Mus. Lugd, Hat. 11, 38). 

13. Artabotrys costatus, n. sp. King. A climber from 15 to 80 
feet long ; young branches slender, dark-coloured, scantily tawny-pa- 
berulous when young, afterwards glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, 
elliptic-oblong, slightly oblaiiceolate, abruptly and shortly acuminate, 
the base cuneate ; upper surface shining, glabrous except tlie lower part 
of the midrib.which is tomentose ; lower surface paler, dull, sparsely 
puberulous towards the base when young, afterwards glabrous ; main 
nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spreading, forming one series of very bold arches 
•3 in. from the margin, with a series of smaller arches outside it, very stout 
and prominent on the lower, slightly so on the upper, surface, reticula- 
tions distinct oil both : length of blade 7 to 9 in., breadth 2*5 to 3'25 in., 
petiole *2 in. Peduncles rather small, much hooked Flowers unknown. 
Carpels {unripe) 2 to 5, sessile, ellipsoid, blunt at each end, about 1 in. long 
and *6 in. in diam, (uuripo), glabrous: pericarp thin ; seeds 2, elliptic. 

Perak ; on Ulu Bubong at elevations of from 500 to 800 feet, King’s 
Collector, Nos. 4291 and 10184. 

I have ventured to describe this although its flowers are unknown, 
and the only fruit collected is unripe. By its oblong costate leaves it 
differs from every other described Attahohijs except A. macrophyllus, 
mihi. 

14. Artabotrys Wiuyi, King. A climber: young brandies wither 

stout, softly pale rusty-to*iiient<)fie; ultimately glabrous pale and fur- 
rowed. thinly coriaceou.s, largo, oblong-elliptic to elliptic, shortly 

acuminate, the base rounded ; both surfaces boldly reticulate ; the upper 
glabrous and shining, sub-bnllate when dry ; the lower shortly and 
rather softly cinereous- pubescen t ; main nerves 10 ta 12 pairs, oblique, 
curving, inter-arching freely within the edge, depressed above and bold 
and prominent beneath like the midrib; length 8 to 11 in., breadth 2*75 
to 5 in., petiole *35 in., stout, tomentose when young, glabrescent when 
old. Peduncles extra-axillary, rather short, very thick in fruit, some- 
times straight when young and curving only when in fruit, few-flovverod, 
glabrous ; pedicels 1 in. long, stout, softly tawny-tomentose with several 
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bracf;6olos afc the base. Flowers 1 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate at the 
base, tapering rapidly upwards, acuminate, about *5 in. long, densely 
sericeous- tomentose outside, sub-glabrous inside especially at the base. 
Petals thick, sub-equal, ovate-oblong, sub-acute, slightly contracted 
above the claw, eoftly adpressed-sericeous except on the glabrous con- 
cavity of the claw inside. Ovaries numerous. Eipe carpels obovoid, 
tapering much to the base, the apex mucionate, densely tawny-tomentose, 
sessile ; nearly 1 in long. 

Perak ; Wray, King’s Collector. 

Next to A, gmitdifolius, this has the largest leaves of any of the 
Asiatic species of tiio genus, but from that species it differs in having 
tliem pubescent beneath. Only a single flower has hitherto been col- 
lected. 


8. Drepananthus, Maingay MSS. 

Trees. Leaves huge, pubescent beneath. Ttacemei very short, 
fascicled on woody truncal tubercles. Sejxils 3, nearly free. Petals 6, 
valvate, 2-seriate, subequal ; bases concave, connivent ; limb erect or 
spreading, broad or narrow. Stamens many, cuneate, truncate ; anthers 
linear, cells lateral; connective very slightly produced. Ovaries 4-12 ; 
stigma sub-sessile ; ovules 4 or more, 2 -seriate. lUpe carpels globose, 
several-seeded. Two species. 

This genus differs from Artahotrys in its members being trees, not 
climbers ; and in having 4 or more ovules in its ovaries. Dr. Scheffer (Ann. 
Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg II, 6) proposed to make it a section of Gyathocalyx* 

Petals of both rows with more or loss ovate limb 1. I), prunifenis, 

„ „ with narrowly cylindric limb 2. D. ramuUflorus, 

1. Drepanantuus pruniferds, Maing. in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Tiid. I, 56. 
A tree 40 to 50 feet high ; branches stout, rufous- pubescent at first, 
finally glabrcscent. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic to elliptic-oblong, acute 
or obtuse, the base rounded or sub-cordate, ‘often unequal ; upper 
face glabrous, except the depressed tomentose midrib nerves ; 

lower surface shortly rufous-pubescent when young, glabrescent when 
adult ; main nerves 14 to 16 pairs, prominent beneath ; intermediate 
nerves stout, parallel, oblique ; length 7*5 to 14 in., breadth 3 to 6*5 
in. ; petiole *5 to 1*5 in. stout, channelled. Racemes 6- to 8-flowered, 
crowded ; flowers *75 in. long, their pedicels rufous-toinentose, *5 to *75 
in. long, each with a large oblanceolate bract. Sepals and petals subequal, 
very coriaceous, densely covered (except the inside of the claws of the 
petals) with a layer of minute whitish tomentum ; sepals united by 
their base, ovate-oblong, spreading ; petals of outea* row ‘'broadly ovate, 
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sab-acnte, slightly constricted above the claw ; those .of the inner row 
closely coiuiivent, much constricted above the claw, their apices broad 
and emarginate. Ovaries oblong, sericeous- tomeiitose. Ripe carpels 6 
to 8, sessile, sub-globose, minutely pubescent to glabrescent, 1 to 1*25 
in, in diam. Seeds numerous, oblong, flat, sliiniiig. • 

Malacca; Maingay (KewDistrib.) No. 90. Perak; King’s Collector, 
Scortechini. Penang, Curtis No. 1417. 

2. Dbepananthcs ramultflorus, Maing. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind, I, 
66. A tall tree, the young branches as in D. pruniferus. Leaves as in D. 
pruniferuSj but slightly broader at the apex and narrowed at the base. 
Flow&'S *4 to *5 in long, much crowded in very short fascicles from 
tubercles on the branches below the leaves ; pedicels about ’3 in. long 
stout, rufous-tomentose as is the single sub-orbicular bracteole. Sepals 
much shorter than the petals, broadly triangular, acuminate, spreading, 
rufous-tomentose especially outside. Petals with concave, connivent, 
tomentose cl«#\r and fleshy, sub-cylindric, spreading, much carved, ad- 
pressed-pubescont limbs. Ovaries about 5, sessile, oblong. Carpels 
(young) ovoid, slightly oblique, densely riifons-toinentose ; walls of peri- 
carp very thick: seeds few; ripe fruit unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 91. Distrib. Sumatra; 
Forbes, No. 2918. 

9. CanangU'M, Baill. {Canamja^ Rumph.) 

Tall trees. Leaves large Flourrs large, yellow, solitary or fascicled 
on short axillary podiiuclos. Sepals 8. ovato or triangular, valvato. 
Petals 6, 2-.‘seriate, siibcqual or inner smaller, long, flat, valvate. Stamens 
linear, anther-cells approximate, extrorso ; connective produced into a 
lanceolate acute process. Ovaries many ; .style oblong (or 0 ?) ; stigmas 
sub-capitate ; ovules numerous, 2-soriate. Ripe carpels many, berried, 
stalked or sessile. Seeds many, testa crustacoous, pitted, sending spinous 
processes into the albumen. — Two species. ^ 

The tree known as Oananga odorata H. f. and T. was by'^ Rumphiua 
(who wrj>t^ afl^'Uccount of it in Herb. Ainb. II, 195, published in 1750) 
named Cananga (Latinice) and Bonga Cananga (Malaice). Rumphius’ de- 
scription is of tho usual pre-Limimau sort, there being no diffetentiation 
of generic and specific characters and his name of course is not binomial. 
In the chapter of his book following that in which Cananga proper is 
treated of (I, c. p. 197), Rumphius proceeds to describe the wild Ganangas 
, as distinguished from the Oananga pioper, which was in his time, (as it is 
still) much cultivated by the Malays on account of the fragrance of its 
flowers. These wild Ganangas Rumphius calls Ganangre sylvestres and 
of them he distinguishes three sorts. 
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1_.. ^ Omanga sylvestris prima sive trifoliata (Malaice Oetan), 

2. Cananga sglvestris secunda sive angustifolia, 

3. Cananga sylvestris tertia sive latifolia. 

Of the first two Rumphias gives figures on t. 66 of the same volume ; 
and judging from these figures, the plants fall into the modern genus 
Polyallhia. 

Linnaeus’ Species Plantarum was published in 1753, therefore 
Rumphius’ names are in point of time, as they are in point of form, pre- 
Linnaean. Linnnsus docs not accept Cananga an a genus and he refers 
to the Cananga of Rumphius only in a note under TJvaria ZeylanicC^ 
And the first botaiTists to adopt the Cananga of Rumpliius as a genus 
are Hook, fil. and Thomson (in FI. Ind. 130). But in 1775 Aublet (in 
his Histoire des Plantes de la Guiane Francaise,) published, in regular 
Lmnoean fashion, the genus Cananga for the reception of a single species 
named C, ouregow of which he gave a figure (t. 244). Nineteen years 
later (1794) Ruiz and Pa von, (in their Prodronms Fierce Peruvianm 
et Chilensis,) published under the name of Guatteria a genus with 
exactly the same characters as Aublot’s Cananga, Unless therefor© 
Hook f. and Thomson are right in making a special case in establishing, 
as a genus in tlie Limiooan sense, the Cananga of Rumphius, Aublet’s 
genus Cananga must stand, and to it must be relegated all the American 
species referred to Ruiz and Pavou’s genus Guatteria. Authorities vary 
in their treatment of the Cananga of Rumphius. Dunal (in his Mono- 
graphie de la famille des Anonacees) pronounces for the suppression of 
Aublet’s Cananga in favour of that of Rumphius who, he incorrectly 
says, assigned tivo species to it ; the fact being as already shown, that 
Rumphius divided Cananga into (a) cultivated (with one sort) and 
(5) wild (sylvestres) with three sorts. Dunal (and I think wrongly) 
refers all the Cananga of Rumphius to Unona. In their Genera Planta- 
rum, Mr. Bentham and Sir J. D. Hooker retain the Cananga of Rnm- 
phius and reduce Cananga of Aublet to Guatteria, Baillon, on the other 
hand, retains the Cananga of Aublet as a genus, and to it refers all the 
S. American species of Guatteria. He reduces Ganangd'^oojtArx^a H* f. 
and Th. to Unona and, altering the termination of its generic name, ho 
makes if a section of Unona under the sectional title of Canangimn. 

The grounds for separating Cananga from Unona as a genus are thus 
stated by the authors of the Flora Tiidica. “ In habit and general appear- 
ance this genus closely resembles Unona ; but the indefinite ovules pre- 
vent its being referred to that genus. The peculiar stamen (with a 
long conical apical ^oint) and the seeds are themselves, we think, suffi- 
cient to justify us in distinguishing if as a genus.’* Tire simplest 
solution of the synonymic knot, and one for which there is some justi- 
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ficatiou on the ground of structure, appears to lie in the acceptance of 
Baillon's suggested name, giving up that of the authors of the Flora 
Indica. 

The synonymy of Guatteria is farther complicated by the fact that 
a large number of species with valvato aostivation were referred to it 
by Wallich and others. These, however, were separated by Hook fil. add 
Thoms, by whom the genus Polyalthia was formed for their recep- 
tion. Sir Joseph Hooker refers to Cananga, not only the species O, 
odoratoj but another named 0. virgata. The latter plant appears to me^ 
ik the light of full material recently received, to be a typical Cyathocalyx^ 
and to that genus I have ventured to remove it. A ttiird species doubt- 
fully referred to the genus Gananga under the specific name monospermay 
appears to me from the description (I have seen no good specimen) to 
be so doubtful that I exclude it altogether. The seeds both of this 
species and of G. Odor a turn are peculiar ; I quote the following excel- 
lent description of those of G, odoratum from Hooker fil. and Thomson's 
Flora Indica, page 130. “ The seeds are pitted like those of the section 
Kentia of Mdodormiy and of some Gucxirlitacem ; and the inner surface 
of the brownish-yellow, brittle testa is covered with sharp tubercles, 
which penetrate into the albumen, taking the place of the flat plates 
which are found in the rest of the order.'* 

Flowers 2 or 3 in. long ,,, 1 G. odoratum. 

„ 1 to 1*25 in. long ... ... 2 G. Soortechinii. 

1. Canangium onoRATUM, Baill. Hist, des Plantes, I, 213 {in note). 
A tree 30 to GO feet high ; young branches rather slender, sub-striate, 
at first puberulous, slightly lonticellate, dark ashy-coloured when dry. 
Leaves membranous, ovate-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, sometimes broad- 
ly elliptic, acute, shortly acuminate or sub-obtuse ; the base rounded or 
sub-cuneate, unequal ; quite glabrous, the midrib and nerves puberulous ; 
main nerves about 8 pairs, ascending, rather straight and slender : length 
3*5 to 8 in., breadth 1*75 to^3 in., petiole *5 in. Fhioers 2 to 3 in. long, 
drooping, in 2- to 3-flowered shortly * pedunculate racemes : pedicels 
slender, ly:«-Ld’^*2 in. long, recurved, puberulous, with one median and 
several bnsal, small, often deciduous bracts. Sepals free or joined at the 
base only, about *35 in. long, triangular, tapering to a blunt point, 
reflexed. Petals linear-lanceolate, 3 to 3’25 in. long and *3 in. wide, 
adpressed-sericeous when young. Ovaries sessile, narrowly oblong: 
stigma hemispheric. Ripe carpels from 10 to 12, pedicellate, oblong- 
obovoid, glabrous, blunt, *65 to *9 in. long, nearly black when ripe, 
pulpy : stalks from *S to *75 in. long. Seeds 6 to 12, flattened, sub-ovate. 
Gananga odorata^ H. f. and Th. FI. Ind. 130; FI. Br. Ind. I, 56 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 40. Kurz For. FI. Burm. I, 3. Uvaria odomfa, 

6 
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Lamb. Ill t. 493, f. 1 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. ii, 661 ; Wall. Oat. 6457 ; W. & A. 
Prodr. 8 ; Blume Bijdr. 14, PI. Jav. Anon. t. 9. Pierre Flore For. Gooh. 
Ohino, Anon. t. 18; Griff. Notul. iv. 712. U. fraota. Wall. Oat. 6460. 
U. axillarisj Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 667. Unona odorata and JJ. l^topetalaf 
Dunal Anon. 103 and 114; DO. Prodr. i. 90 and 91; Deless. Ic. Sel. 
C88. 

In all the provinces, planted. Indigenous in Tenasserim, Java, and 
the Philippines. 

2. Oanangitjm Scortechinii, King n. sp. A tree 30 to 40 feet high : 
young branches puberulous but speedily glabrous, dark-coloured ai^l 
lenticellate. Lecti^es membranous, broadly ovate, sub-acuminate, the 
base broad rounded, slightly oblique ; both surfaces pubescent when very 
young, ultimately glabrescent, the midrib and 6 or 7 pairs of nerves ad- 
pressed- pubescent, glandular-dottod ; length 2*5 in., breadth 1*5 in. (fide 
Scortochini ; length 3 to 7 in., breadth 2 to 3 in.) Cymes short, from the 
axils of leaves or of fallen leaves, few-flowered, shortly pedunculate. 
Flowers 1 to 1*25 in. long ; pedicels under 1 in., pale-pubescent with a 
nari'ow, ovate, obtuse, mesial bracteole *25 in. long. Sepals ovate, sub- 
acute, recurved, minutely yellowish-pubescent, *35 in. long. Petals 
subcqual, linear-obtuse, 1*25 in. long ; the claw short, thickened, pubescent 
on both surfaces like the sepals. Stamens numerous ; the connective 
with an apical process, bulbous at the base, suddenly tapering into a 
sharp point. Ovaries numerous, oblong, glabrous except at the pubes- 
cent base, with 6 or 8 ovules in two rows ; stigma sessile, truncate. 
Pipe carpels unknown. 

Perak : Scortechini. 

Scortechini’s specimens are in bud only and none of them has any 
fruit. The foregoing description has been prepared partly from his notes 
and partly from his specimens. The species differs from 0, odoratum in 
having smaller leaves, a different inflorescence, with smaller, quite in- 
odorous, flowers. It is also a smaller tree. 

I)oul)tf iil Species, 

• Gananga ? momsperma H. f. and Th. FI. Br. Ind. I, o7.‘ Of this I 
have seen only leaf-specimens. 

10, Unona, Linn. 

Trees or shrubs, erect or climbing. Flowers often solitary, axillary 
terminal or leaf-opposed. Sepals 3, valvate. Petals 6, valvate or open 
in rostivation, 2-seriato ; 3 inner sometimes absent. Torus flat or slightly 
concave. Stamens cuneate ; anther-cells linear, extrorse, top of connec- 
tive sub-globose or truncate. Ovaries numerous ; style ovoid* or oblong, 
recurved, grooved ; ovules 2-8, 1-seriate (rarely Bub-2-seriate). Bipe 
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carpels many, elongate and constricted between the seeds or baccate. 
Seeds few or many. — D istbib. Tropical Asia and Africa; species about 50. 
Sect, I. D Amos, H, f, and T, Petals 6, in two rows, ripe carpels jointed. 
Flowers solitary and always axillary; leaves 
elliptic-oblong to oblong-lanceolate ... 1, {7. Lunalii, 

Flowers solitary, and extra-axillary, terminal 
or leaf-opposed. 

Flower-peduncles 4 to 6 in. long, slender 2. U. Desmos. 
Flower-peduncles 1 to 2 in. long. 

Lower surfaces of leaves glaucous; 
petals glabrous or at most sparsely • 
adpressed-sericeous ... ... 3. U. discolor. 

Flower-peduncles from 5 to 1 in. long. 

Leaves more or less oblong or ovate or 
lanceolate, rufous-pubescent or to- 
^ mentose beneath ... ... 4. 27. dumosa. 

Sect. II. Dastmaschalon. Petals 3, or sometimes only 2 : the inner 
row always absent ; ripe carpels jointed*. 

Flowers 3*5 to 6 in. long j petals linear-lanceo- 
late, caudate-acuminate, not constricted be- 
tween claw and limb ... ... 5. 77, longijlora. 

Flowers 1*5 to 3*5 in. long; petals from ovato 
to lanceolate, more or less constrictod above 
the claw ... ... ... C). U.Basymaschala 

Sect. III. Stenopetalon. Petals 0 in two rows, usually very narrow : 
carpels baccate, not jointed. 

Flowers solitary ... ... ... 7. 27. Wrayi. 

Flowers in fascicles from the larger branches 
or stem. 

Petals lincai’-oblong, 1 to 1*5 in. long ; ripe 
carpels globose, glabrous, their stalks 1 
to 1’5 in, long T*,. ..- ... 8. 27. desmantha. 

narrowly linear, 3 to 3*5 in. long : 
ripe carpels globose, densely rufous- 
volvetty, shortly stalked ... ... 9. 17. crinita. 

Petals narrowly linear, 1*25 to 3 in, long : 
ripe carpels sub-globular or bluntly ovate, 
softly tomentose, ultimately sub-glabrous, 
sub-sessile ... ... 10. 27. stenopetala. 

1. Unona DuHTalii, Wall. Cat. 6425. A climber 60 to 100 feet 
long; yo^ng branches slender, rather pale, sub-rugose, lenticoUate, 
glabrous. Leaves thickly metubrauous, pale when dry, elliptic-oblong 
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to oblong-lanceolateii^ acute or shortly acuminate, the base rounded, the 
upper surface glabrous, shining, the lower slightly glaucous, some- 
times with a few scattered hairs on the midrib ; main nerves 10 to 12 
j)airs, spreading, not prominent ; length 3 to 4 in., breadth 1'2 to 1*75 
in., petiole *2 in. « Flowers axillary, solitary, 1*25 to 1*4 in. long ; pedicels 
*85 to *5 in long, slender, pubescent, with a minute bractcole about the 
middle. Sepals broadly ovate, acute, puberulous, reflexod, *25 to *3 in. 
long. Petals narrowly oblong-lanceolate, sub-acute, puberulous to 
glabrous, 1 to 1*25 in. long, the inner row smaller, Bipc carpels numer- 
ous, stalked, glabrous, constricted between the 3 to 5 ovoid joints, 1*25 to 
1'75 in. long; the'stalks about 1 inch. Hook. fil. and Th. FI, Ind. *131, 
(exel. the Concan plant) ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat., 1. Ft. 2, 41 ; Hook. fil. 
FI. Br. Ind. I, 58. 

Penang ; Wallich. Perak ; King’s Collector. 

2. Unona Dssmos, Dunal Anon., 112. A spreading shrub, often 
climbing; young branches slender, striate, ad pressed, rujjous-pubescent, 
often lanceolate. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, acute or acuminate, 
the base rounded; upper suHaco glabrous or nearly so, the midrib 
sparsely pubescent ; under-surface paler in colour, puberulous or pubes- 
cent ; main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spreading, rather prominent beneath ; 
length 4*8 to 8*8 in., breadth 1*65 to 3 25 in,, petiole *35 in. Flowers 
solitary, extra-axillary, 1*35 to 1*75 in. long ; peduncle slender, 4 to 6 in. 
long, glabrous ; bracts few, lanceolate, minute, deciduous. Sepals 
ovate-acuminate, spreading, adpresscd-pubcscent, *3 in. long. Petals 
coriaceous, ovato-lanceolate, adpressed-pubcscent, nerved ; the outer 2 
in. long by about *85 in. broad ; the inner smaller. Eipe carpels numerous, 
stalked, *5 to *75 in. long, glabrous, constricted between the 2 to 3 oval 
joints. H. f. and T. FI. Ind. 134 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 42 : Hook, 
fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 59 ; Kurz For. FI. Burm. I 3.4. U. cochin^chinensis 
A. BO Prod. 1, 91 ; U. pedanculosa, A. DO Mem. Anon 28 ; U. pedunculosa 
Wall. Cat. 6422. Z7. fulva. Wall, Cat. 6427. Besmos cochin-cMnensis 
Lour. FI. Coch. Ch. I, 352. U, discolor, Wail, (not of Roxb.) Cat. 6420 
D and E. 

From Assam to Singapore. Distrib. Cochin-China. 

8. Unona discolor, Vahl Symb. II, 63, t. 36. A spreading 
shrub, often also climbing ; young branches slender, sub-rugose, pubes- 
cent towards the tips. Leaves membranous, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
acute, the base rounded ; upper surface glabrous, shining ; the lower 
glaucous, glabrous or pubescent ; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, sub-ascend- 
ing, slightly prominent beneath; length 3 to 7*5 in., breadth 1 to 2 in.^i 
petiole about *25 in. Flowers solitary, extra-axillary, 2 to 2*5 in. long ; 
peduncles 1 to 2 in. long, rather slender, pubescent, with a minute linear 
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bracteole below the middle, thickening when in fruit^.and lenticellate. 
Sepals ovate-lanceolafce, spreading, nearly glabrous, '4 to *6 in. long. 
Petals coriaSeouB, narrowly lanceolate, 2 to 2'5 in. long, glabrous or 
sparsely adpressed-scriceous. Ovanes oblong, hairy. Stigma laterally 
grooved. Bipe carpels numerous, stalked, *75 to 1’5 in. Jong, glabrous or 
pubescent, the constrictions between the 2 to 5 oval joints pubescent ; 
stalks *25 in. long. Dunal Anon, 111 ; DO. Prodr. i. 91 ; Wall. Cat. 
6420 {partly) ; Boxb. FI. Ind. ii. 669 ; W. & A. Prodr. 9 ; H. f. & T. 
FI. Ind. 133 ; Miq. PI. Ind Bat. I, Pt. 2, 41 ; Beddome lo. PL Ind Or. 
t. 51 ; Bl. FI. JavsE) Anon. 53 ; A. DC. Mem. 28 ; W. and A. Prod. 9 ; 
Thwaites Bnum. 9 ; Kurz For. FI. Ind, Burm. I. 34 ; .Hook. fil. FI. Ind. 
I, 59. SchefP. Obs. Phyt. Anon. 5. Nat. Tidsch. Ned. Ind. XXXI, 5. 
F. cordifolia^ Boxb. FI. Ind. II, 602 ? JJ. Dunalii^ H. f. & T. FI. Ind. 
131 (the Ooncan plant) ; Dalz. & Gibs. FJ. Bomb. 3 (not of Wallich). 
U. AmJi&rstiana^ A. DC. Mem. 28. U. higlandulosa, Bl. Bijdr. 16. U. 
Boxhurghianat Wall. Cat. 6423 B. U. Lessertiana, Dunal Anon. 107. 
t. 26 ; DC. Prod. I, 00. JDesmos cldnensis Lour. FI. Coch. Ch. 1, 352. 

Of this variable and abundant spscics, Sir Joseph Hooker distin- 
guishes four varieties as follows : — 

Var. 1, puhijlora ; leaves 5-7 in., oblong acuto, base often cordate, 
flowers silky. 

Var. 2, Imigata; leaves 3-4 in., oblong or lanceolate, acute, base 
rounded, flowers almost glabrous. — U. cldnensis^ DC. Prodr. i. 90. U. 
undulata. Wall. PI. As. Bar. iii. and 42. U. discolor, Dal/, and Gibs, 
PL Bomb. 3. t. 265 ; Wall. Cat. 6428. — Perhaps cultivated only in India, 
common in the Archipelago and China. 

Var. 3, puhescens ; leaves as in 1, but densely pubescent beneath. 
Var. 4, latifoUa ; leaves 3-5 by 2-2| in , broad-oval, acuto, flowers 
silky. U. discolor and var. b, hracteata BL FI. Jav. Anon. 53, t. 26 
and 31 A. 

From the base of the eastern Himalaya through the Assam range 
to Burmah and the Malayan Peninsnlq ; in tropical foi'ests. Distrib. 
The Malaygp. t.rchipelago, Chinese Mountains. 

4. Unona domosa, Boxb. FI. Ind. II, 670. A large bushy climber r 
young branches slender, softly rufous-tomentose. Leaves membranous, 
broadly ovate to oblong-ovate, obovato to oblanceolate-oblong, obtuse, 
sub-acute or broadly mucronate, the base rounded or sub-cordate, or 
sub-cuneate ; when young rufous-tomentose on both surfaces ; the upper 
except the midrib glabrescent when old ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, 
^jaub-ascending, rather straight; length 2 to 5*25 in., breadth 1*25 to 
2*5 in. ; petiole *15 in., to 3 in., rufous-tomentose. Flowers solitary, leal- 
opposed or extra-axillary, 2 to 2*5 in. long; pedicels ‘5 to *75 in. long. 
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rufous- tomentose, with a single ovate braot near the base. Sepals coria- 
ceous, cordate ' or ovate, sub-acute or acute, spreading, rufous-tomentose, 
*4 in. long. Petals obovate-spathulate to broadly ovate-lanccolate, taper- 
ing to each end, vertically nerved, densely pubescent at first, less so 
when old ; the inner row smaller. Btpe carpels numerous, stalked, gla- 
brous, *75 to 1*4 in. long, much constricted between the 2 to 3 ovoid 
joints. Seeds shining, the albumen with transverse fibres. Wall. Cat. 
6429. H. f. and Th. FI. Ind. 131 ; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 69. 

Malacca : Maingay, Nos. 42 and 43 (Kew Distrib.). Perak 5 King’s 
Collectoi^ L. Wray Junior. Sylliet; Roxburgh, Wallich. Assam; Simons. 

The form which occurs in the Malayan Peninsula has narrwvirer 
petals than that which is found in Assam and Silhet, and its leaves are 
more oblong and less ovate. 

6 . Unona longiplora, Boxb. FI. Ind. II, 668 . A glabrous shrub 
or small tree, the leaf-buds silky; young branches slender. Leaves 
membranous, narrowly oblong or oblong-lanceolate, more or less acumi- 
nate, the base rounded or slightly cuneate ; upper surface shining, the 
lower glaucous : main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, oblique, rather prominent 
beneath : length 6*5 to 11 in., breadth 1*75 to 3*25 in., petiole *4 in. 
Flowers solitary, pedunculate, axillary, pendulous, 3*5 to 6 in. long ; the 
peduncles minutely bracteolato and jointed near the base, slender, from 
1*25 to 8 in, long, still longer in fruit. Sepals very small, broadly tri- 
angular, spreading, mucronate, rufous-pubescent externally. Petals linear- 
lanceolate, much acuminate, cohering by their margins, the base slight- 
ly expanded, no constriebion between the limb and claw, adpressed- 
sericeous when young but afterwards glabrous, yellowish ; the inner 
row absent. Stamens with the connective produced and truncate at the 
apex. Ovaries 10 to 20, sessile, hairy ; ovules few : stigmas largo, re- 
curved. Bipe carpels about 10, stalked, moniliform, 3- to 4-jointed, all the 
joints except the lowest often falling ofE : individual joints elongated- 
ovoid, *5 in. long, glabrous. Seeds with thin smooth testa, the albumen 
intersected by numerous horizontal fibrous processes. Wall. Oat. 6419 ; 
Hook. fil. and Th. FI. Ind, ISl ; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. Kurz FI. 
Buvm. I, 35. 

Perak ; in forests under 3,000 feet. E Himalaya ; Assam ; Khasia 
Hills, Chittagong. 

Most of the specimens which I have seen from Assam, the Khasia 
Hills, and Chittagong have flowor-pcdicels under 2 inches long, and 
petals quite 6 inches long. Specimens from Perak, on the other hand, 
have shorter flowers (3 to 4 in. long) ; and much longer (5 or 6 in.) and 
more slender peduncles : otherwise the two sets agree. In many of 
the powers from both sets of localities there are only two petals. 
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6. Unona^Dastmaschau, Blume PL Jav. Anon. 55, t. 27. An 

erect or Barmentose shrub : young branches sometimes glabrous from 
the beginning, but usually at first softly rufous-pubescent and sometimes 
permanently so. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, oblong, or 
oblong-lanceolate or oblanceolate, acute or shortly acuminate, the base 
rounded or narrowed ; upper surface glabrous ; the lower sub-glaucous, 
glabrous or sometimes puberulous on the midrib and nerves ; length 4*5 
to 8*5 in., breadth 1*5 to 3 in., petiole about *1 in. Flowers pedunculate, 
solitary, axillary, pendulous, 1*5 to 3 in. long; peduncles 1*25 to 1*75 
in. (longer in fruit), minutely bracteolato at the very base.* Sepals 
fleshy, very short, broadly triangular, pubescent, reflcAed. Petals fleshy, 
varying from ovate-acute to lanceolate-acuminate, concave and (in the 
narrower forms) expanded at the base, with a constriction between the 
claw and limb ; the edges united when young, adpressed-puberulous but 
ultimately glabrous. Anthers with the connective expanded at the apex 
and oblique. ^Ovaries densely villous; the stigma narrow, glabi'ous: 
Bipe numerous, shortly stalked, moniliform, pubescent to glabrous, 

the joints oval, about *35 long. Seeds oval, smooth, the albumen with 
fibrous processes. A. DO. Mem. Anon. 28; Wall. Oat. 6421; Hook. fil. 
and Thoms. PI. Ind. 135; Miq.Pl.lnd. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 42; Kurz PL 
Burm. I, 36 ; Hook. fil. PL Br. Ind. I, 61. Scheff. Obs. Phyt, Anon, 6 ; 
Nat. Tidsoh. Ned. Ind. XXXI, 6. 

Prom Burmah to Singpore; the Andaman Islands. Distrib.— 
Sumatra, Java. 

Var. Blumeif Hook. fil. ; branches glabrous ; leaves pale-yellowish 
or grey beneath, glabrous or nearly so. Wall. Oat. 6420 B. (17. discolor.) 

Var. Wallichiy Hook, fil.; branches brown-tomentose ; lower surfaces 
of leaves glaucous and tinged with purple. 

This species, in the absence of the inner row of petals and in other 
respects, resembles M. longifloray Roxb. ; but the outer petals are neither 
so long nor so narrow, and there appear always to be three 6f them, and 
not often only two as in tl. longijlora: The peduncles are moreover 
shorter. Tho two species, however, are closely allied. In open, exposed 
situations this is a non-scandent bush ; but under the shade of trees, it 
often developes into a climber, — a habit which it shares with many species 
of this family. Hlume’s figure of this plant (quoted above) is inaccurate 
as respects the flowers and fruit. 

7. Unona Wrayi, Herasl. in Hook. Ic. Plant t. 1553. A tree ; 
young branches slender, tawny-tomontose. Leaves tliickly membran- 
ous, elliptic-oblong* shortly acuminate, often obtuse (from the breaking 
off of the acumen), slightly narrowed to the rounded base ; upper 
surface glabrous exd^pt the puberulous midrib ; lower much reticulate, 
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{luberulous, thfi midrib pubescent : main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, rather pro- 
minent beneath, spreading, and forming two sets of intra-marginal arches : 
length 5*5 to 7*5 in., breadth 2 to 2*65 in. ; petiole *2 in., tomentose. 
Flowers 3 to 3*5 in. long, solitary or in fascicles from tubercles on the 
larger branches \ pedicels *75 to *9 in., slender. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, 
sub-acute, about *3 in. long, puberulous. Petals white changing to 
deep claret, subequal, rather coriaceous, linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 
about 3 in. long, sparsely puberulous outside: breadth about *3 in» 
Ovaries numerous, pubescent, with about 4 ovules. Bipe carpels red when 
-ripe, stalked, slightly pulpy, ovoid or oblong, obtuse, glabrous, 1 to 1*25 
in. long: stalks *540 *75 in. long. Seeds about 3, oval, compressed, rugu- 
lose, aromatic, *6 in. long. 

Singapore ; Maingay (Kew Distrib.,), No. 51. Perak ; Wray, No, 
560 j King’s Collector. Distrib. — Java. 

8. Unona desmantua, H. f. and T. in Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 61. 
A small tree : youngest branches with soft yellowish-brown pubescence, 
the older with smooth, shining, yellowish -brown bark. Leaves coriaceous, 
elliptic-oblong, or elliptic-lanceolate, or oblanccolate, shortly and acutely 
or obtusely acuminate, the base acute ; upper surface glabrous except 
tlie pubescent midrib ; under-surface paler, puberulous especially on the 
midrib and nerves : maiu nerves 8 to 11 pairs, rather prominent beneath 
when dry, oblique. Flowers 2*5 in. diam., pale red, densely crowded on 
1 to 2 in. broad flat tubercles on the older branches : peduncles *75 in., 
puberulous, cbracteolate. Sepals ovate, acute, *3 in. long. Petals un- 
equal, linear-oblong, tapering to the apex, the base not dilated, sparsely 
pubescent, 1 to 1*5 in. long ; the inner rather narrower. Torus and 
ovaries as in TI, pycnantha^ but ovules 3 to 5, superposed. Bipe carpels 
stalked, globose, dark-coloured, glabrous, nearly 1 in. in diam. : stalk 1 
to 1*5 in. 

Malacca : Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 48. 

9. Unona CRiNiTA, Hook. fil. and Thoms. PI. Br. Ind. I, 61. A 
tree ? young branches slender ; their bark ''pale, rugose ; the youngest 
densely rufous- tomentose. Leaves membranous, oblong^^^Uiptic-oblong 
or bblanceolate-obloiig, acute or acuminate; the base rounded; upper 
surface quite glabrous, the lower pubescent especially on the nerves 
and veins : the midrib tomentose on both surfaces ; main nerves 10 to 
12 pgjjirs, slender, but slightly prominent beneath : length 3 to 8 in., 
breadth 1*25 to 2*5 in ; petiole *15 in., tomentose. Flowers 3 to 5 in. 
long, pedicellate, in dense crowded fascicles from very broad (1 to 2 in. 
in diam.) tubercles on the larger branches ; pedicel^ *15 to *25 in. long, 
rusty-tomentose ; bracteole linear, or absent. S^als ovate-lanceolate, 
much acuminate, spreading, *5 in. to *75 in. Petals subequal in length, 
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narrowly linear, unequal in breadth, *15 in. broad at the j^ee, and at the 
middle, nqj*rower between and from the middle upwards ; l-nerved ; 
finely pubescent; the inner slightly shorter and narrower. Torus 
columnar, truncate. Ovaries strigose t ovules 3 to 6, 1-seriate ; stigma 
punctiform. Hipe carpels globose, densely rufous- velvetiy, shortly stalked. 

Malacca : Maingay (Kew Distrib.), No. 41. 

10. Unona stenopetala, Hook. fil. and Thoms. El. Ind. 136. A 
tree 20 to 35 feet high : young branches softly rufous-tomeutose ; the 
older dark-coloured, glabrous, striate. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong- 
obovato or oblanceolate, more or less acuminate, narrowed below to the 
slightly cordate and oblique base : both surfaces glabrous, the midrib 
more or less pubescent on the lower; undeir- surface faintly reticulate 
when dry; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, curving upwards, anastomosing 
doubly at some distance from the edge, tliin but slightly prominent ; 
length 4 to 7 in., breadth 1'25 to 3 in. ; petiole *1 to *25 in., rufous- 
tomentoiso. Mowers 1*5 to 2 in. long, almost sessile or shortly pedicelled, 
in fascicles of 2 to 4 on minutely bracteato extra-axillary tubercles from 
both branches and stem. Sepals united fit the base, lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, the bases broad, ribbed, spreading, pubcscenc externally, *4 to *5 
in. long. Petals sub-equal, narrowly linear, concave, slightly wi<lci? at 
the base, keeled, sparsely pubescent, 1*25 to 3 in. long. Stamens numer- 
ous, short with broad flat apices hiding the lateral anthers. Ovaries 4 
to 7, villous, 4- or 5-ovuled. Uipe carpels few, sub-globular or bluntly 
ovate, softly tomentosc at first, ultimately sub-glabrous ; the pericarp 
thick, *5 to ’65 in. long aT\d *5 in. in diam. Seeds 1 to 3, tliickly discoid, 
bi-concave with grooved edge, rugulose. Hook. fil. and Th. El. I3r. Ind. 
I, 60 : Miquel El. lud. Bat. 1, pt. 2, 43 : Kurz E. Elora Burma, I, 35. 

Singapore : Lobb, llidlcy. Penang : King's Collector, Scorteohini ; 
common. ? Burmab, (in Tenasserim) : Lobb. 

This is a rare plant in Burmah, if indeed it occurs there at all. The 
leaves of some of the Perak specimens have petioles ‘5 in. long : but 
usually they axo as above described. • 

11. PoLYALTiTiA, Blume. 

Trees or shrubs with the habit of Unona. Sepals 3, valvate or 
sub-imbricato. Petals 6, 2-seriate, ovate or elongated, flat or the inner 
slightly vaulted. Tonis convex. Stamens cuncato ; anther-cells efeorse, 
remote. Ovanes indefinite ; style usually oblong; ovules l~2, basal and 
erect, or sub-bas£»l and ascending. Pipe carpels 1-seeded, berried. — 
Distrib. Tropical Asiatic sp. about 45 ; African sp. 3 ; Australasian 
species 2. 

7 
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Sect. I. Monoon. Ovule solitary, usually basal, erect. 

Flowers from the axils of the leaves or of fallen 
leases, not from the trunk. 

Flowers solitary. 

Leaves under 5 in. in length (7 in. in P. 

Sumatrana)t more or less lanceolate. 

Leaves not glaucous beneath; petals 
ovate, acute ... ... 1. P. dumoea. 

Leaves very glaucous beneath ; petals 
linear-oblong, obtuse. 

itipe carpels smooth ... 2. P. hypoleuca, 

-Ripe carpels vertically ridged ... 3. P. stmatram. 
Leaves over 5 in. in length, not glaucous. 

Flowers axillary. 

Petals more or less narrowly lan- 
ceolate. 

Leaves ovate-lanceolate, gla- 
brous'! ripe carpels oblong, 
blunt at each end ... F, andamaniea. 
Leaves oblong to obovatc-ob- 
long, more or less pubescent ; 
ripe carpels elliptic, mu- 
cronate ... ... b, F»magnoliaeJlora. 

Petals oblong-elliptic, slightly 
obovate, 1'3 to 2*25 in. long ... 6. P. macrantha. 
Flowers terminal ; petals ovate-elliptic, 

1 to 1*25 in. long ... ... 7. P pulchra. 

Flowers solitary or in pairs ; ripe carpels little 
more than *25 in. long. 

Flowers *4 in. in diam. ; petals broadly 
oblong-ovate, obtuse ... , ... 8. P. KunstUri, 

Petals 1*5 to 2 in. long, lanceofatc-ob- 
long; leaves narrowly lanceolate- 
oblong or elliptic- oblong ... 9. P. Scoiiechinii. 

Petals '85 to 1*5 in. long, broadly 
lanceolate or oblanceolate ; leaves 
oblong-lanceolate to ovate-elliptic... 10. P. Jenhinsiu 
Flowers in pairs ; petals obovate-oblong, 1 in, 
long; ripe carpels ovoid ; *65 in. long ... 11. P. Eooheriana, 
Flowers always in fascicles or cymes, axillary 
or from the branches below the leaves ... 12. P. simiarum. 
Flowers in fascicles from the young branches 
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below the leaves, or from the larger branches ; 
never axillary. 

^ Leaves 8 to 15 in. long with 12 to 16 
pairs of prominent oblique or spread- 
ing nerves .. ... ... ISL P. lateriflora. 

Leaves 6 to 8 in. long with 10 to 12 

pairs of slender, spreading nerves... 14. P. sclerophylla. 
FlowefS in fascicles from tubercles on the main 
stem, often near its base ; never axillary, and 
probably never from the branches. 

Inflorescence aerial. 

Leaves under 8 in. in length. 

Leaves oblong-lanceolate ; 
nerves 8 or 9 pairs ; torus 
of ripe fruit 1*25 in. in 
diam. : stalks of ripe carpels 
*75 in. long ... ... 16. P. macropoda. 

Leaves oblong;* nerves 7 
, pairs ; torus of ripe fruit *5 
in. in diam. ; stalks of ripe 
carpels 1*5 in. long ... 16. P. clavigera. 
Leaves elliptic to oblong, 
slightly oblique ... 17. P. glomerata. 

Leaves 9 to 16 in. long ; oblong- 
elliptic ... ... 18. P. congregata. 

Inflorescence sub-hypogaeal ... 19. P. hypogeea. 

Sec. TL EuPoLTALTiiiA, Ovules 2 (3 in P. Korinti), superposed. 
Flowers solitary. 

Leaves under 5 in. long, not cordate at the 
base. 

Leaves oblong-lanceolato. 

Petals oblong ... 20. P, obliqua. 

Petals broadly ovate or ovate- 

orbicular, loaves glaucous ... 21. P. aherrans. 
Leaves upwards of 5 in. long, cordate at 
the base. 

Petals narrowly linear ... ... 22. P. huUhta. 

Petals oblong. 

Flowers 1 in. diam.... ... 23. P. suheordata. 

Flowers 1*25 to 1*75 in. in diam. 24. P. oblonga. 
Flowers in fascicles from the older branches. 

Petals linear-oblong, 1 to 1*5 in, long ; ripe 
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carpels *35 in. long, thoir stalks *6 to *75 
in. long ... ' ... 26. P. Beccarii. 

Petals linear-oblong, 2 to 3 in. long ; ripe 
carpels *75 to I in. long, sub-sessilo ... 26. P. cinmmomea. 
Petals oblong-lanceolate or oblanceolato, *9 ' 

to 1*5 in. long ; ripe carpels 1*76 in. long, ^ 

thoir stalks ‘25 in. long ... ,,, 27. P» pachyphylii** 

Petals linear, obtuse, '5 to ‘75 in. long ... 28. P. pyciu^jfithCt,* 

1. PoLTALTHiA DUMOSA, King n. sp. A sKi’iib ; young branches 
slender, glabrous. Leaves thinly comceous, lanceolate or oblong-lan-*^ 
ccolato, acumiiiat'', the base rounded ; both surfaces dull, glabrous, veiy - 
minutely lepidote ; main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, spreading, faint, inter-arch- 
ing far from the margin ; length 2*5 to 3*25 in., breadth *5 to ‘9 in., 
petiole less tlian *1 in. Flowers solitary, leaf-opposed, ‘3 to *35 in. long ; ' 
pedicels slender, glabrous, *3 to ‘1 in. long with a small lanceolate brac- 
tcole about the middle. Sepals thick, spreading,' broadly ovate, aouto 
or acuminate, * 1 in. long, glabroscent outside, quite glabrous inside. 
Petals leathery, subcqual, naVrowly oblong, acuminato, not widened at 
the base, sub-corrugated and glabrous outside, puborulous inside, 3 in. 
long* Stamens numerous, short; the apical process very broad, rhomboid, 
truncate, projecting much over the apices of the sliort dorsal anther-colla. 
Ovaries very few, oblong, pubescent ; stigma broad, sessile, hairy. IMpe 
carpels one or two, ovoid-globose, glabrous, cherry-rcd when ripe, ‘25 to. 
*3 in. long. 

Perak ; clevat. about 1,200 feet ; Wray, Scortechini. 

Near P. suherosOf H. f. and Th, but with different venation, fewer 
carpels, and without hypertrophied bark. 

2. POLYALTUIA iiYrOLEUCA, Hook. fil. and Thoms, in FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 63. A tree 50 to 80 feet high ; young branches slSndor, rather pale, 
striate ; all parts glabrous except the flowers. Leaves coriaceous, oblong- 
lanceolate or elliptic-lanceolate, shortly aenminato, the btise acute, the 
edges slightly recurved when dry, upper snrlace shining, the lower dull, 
pale : main nerves many pairs, invisible on eitjier surfajce except in 
some occa^onal leaves when dry : length 2*5 to 5 in., breadth *75 to 
1*75 in., petiole *2 to *3 in. Flowers sub-erect, small (only *3 to *4 in. 
long) pedicelled, solitary or sub-fascicled, mostly from the axils of fallen 
leaves : pedicel stout, about *15 in. long, tomontose and with about two 
cucullate bracts near the base. Sepals very small, triangular, pubescent, 
deciduous. Petals linear-oblong, obtuse, not dilated at the base,4prey- 
pubescent on both surfaces. Pipe carpels few, often solitary, stalked, 
elliptic-ohlong, obtuse, glabrous, *8 in. long : stalks *1 to *25 in. Seed 
ovoid-elliptic, blunt, dark-coloured, transvci-sely striate. 
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, . ^ >of^ 

Singapore: Maingay, No. 50, (Kew Distrib.) Perak; King's 
, Collector. 

This approaches Guatteria smiatrana, Miq. in its leaves : but that 
species has much larger flowers. But this is still more allied to Guatteria 
'‘hypoglauca,Miq.y from which it differs by its much larger*. fruit. The 
- plant named P. hypoleuca by Kui*z in his Forest Flora of Burmah is, as 
himself informed Sir Joseph Ilookor in a letter, really P. smiatrana. 
Neither species, however, appears to mo to occur either in the Andamans 
■- or Burmah. 

3. PoLTALTUiA SUMATIIANA, King (iiot of Kurz.) A tree 30 to 60 
. feet ^high : young branches pale, the older much furrowed : all parts 

glabrouf except the flowers. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, the base acute; upper surface shining, the lower dull glaucous, 
both pale (when dry) ; main nerves 15 to 20 pairs, very slendej* and 
little more prominent than the secondary ; length 4*5 to 6*5 in., breadth 
1-25 to 3*75 in^ petiole *25 in. Flowers 1*4 to 1*75 in. long, solitary or 
in fascicles of 2 or 3 from the }oungor bj-ancht's below the leaves, or 
"Axillary; their pedicels () to 9 in. lon^r, iniuulely braclcolato near the 
base, glabrous. ISepoJs very small, half-orbicular-ovate. Petals narrow- 
ly linear-oblong, sub-acute or obtuse, puberuluus, ])ale green to yellowish, 
' .the outer slightly longer than the inner, J*35 to 1*75 in. long and ‘15 to 
*2^ in. broad. Ovaries glabrous, sub-cylindric, with a single ovule: stigma 
hairy. Carpels ovoid, tapering to each cud, ridged (when dry), pubes- 
cent or glabrous, about 1 in. long and *6 in. in diain. ; their stalks'*5 to 
•C in. long. Guaileria smiatrana^ Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 380. Monoon 
sumatramimy liliq. Ann. Mas. Lugd. Bat. II, 19. 

Perak ; at elevations up to 2,500 feet, common. Distiib. : Sumatra, 
Kortlials, Beccari P. S , No. G13. Borneo, Kortlials. 

This is allied to P. hypoleuca, H. f. and Th. ; but lias larger leaves, 
much larger flowor.s, and slightly different carpels. 

4. PoLfALTiHA ANDAMANICA, Kurz Aiidam. Report (1870) p. 29. 

A shrub : young branches slender, kimentose. Leai'es membranous, 
ovatc-lancealato, aciitp ; the baso broad and rounded, slightly unequal ; 
some of the larger nerves underneath and the midrib on both surfaces 
pubescent near the baso, otherwise glabrous and shining ; main nerves 
6 or 7 pairs, distant, spreading and forming bold arches far from the 
margin ; reticulations minute, distinct : length 4*5 to 6 in., breadth 2 to 
2*4 in. ; petiole *2 in., pubescent. Flowers axillary or extra-axillary, 
soli^piry, 2 in. in diam. ; the pedicel *4 to *75 in. long, sub-pubescent, 
minutely bracteolate. minute (*1 in. long), broadly triangular, 

pubescent. Petals thinly coriaceous, sub-equal, oblong, blunt, 1 in. long. 
Bipe carpels 6 to 8, oblong, smooth, glabrous, slightly q^piculate, *5 or *6 in. 
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long and *15 to 2 in. in diam., their stalks nearly as long. P. Jenlnnsiiy 
Benth. and Hook. fil. in Hook fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 64 {in part) ; Kurz 
Flora Bum. I, 38. 

5. Andaman : Kurz, Man, King’s Collector. 

Allied to P. Jenhinsiij H. f. and T. ; but with mnob smaller flowers, 
and leaves with broader bases. 

6. PoLYi^LTiiJA MAONOLiiEFLORA, Maing. MSS. Hook fil. FI. Bi*. Iiid. 
I, 64, A tree 30 to 40 feet high ; young branches rnsty-tomentose. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong to obovate-oblong, obtuse or acuminate, 
the base rounded or minutely cordate; upper surface glabrous, the 
nerves and midrib. minutely tomciitose; under surface at first pubescent, 
ultimately glabrous or glabroscent : main nerves 15 to 20 pairiSl', rather 
straight, oblique, prominent beneath, the transverse veins almost 
straight, distinct ; length 8 to 12 in., breadth 2*5 to 3*5 in. ; petiole ’25 
in. stout, tomenloso. Flowers large, shortly pedunculate, solitary, axil- 
lary, 2*5 to 3 in. long ; peduncle *3 in. long, iomonto.s(), with 2 large 
ovate bracts. Sepals coriaceous, short, broadly ovate, acute, spreading, 
tomentose. Petals coriaceous, white, linear-oblong or oblong- lanceolate, 
sub-acutc, tomentose. Torus conical. Ovaries hirsute. Carpels (un- 
ripe) stalked, oblong-ovoid, blunt at either end, the apex muci’oiiato, 
pubescent. Seed with smooth shining testa. 

Malacca : Maingay. Perak ; King’s Collector, No. 10039. 

Evidently a rare species. I have scon only Maingay’s imperfect 
specimens from Malacca, and two collected on Ulu Ilubong by the late 
Mr. 11. n. Kunstler, Collector for the Bot. Garden, Calcutta. Sir J. D. 
Hooker states (F. B. Ind. 1. c.) on Maingay ’s authority that the flowers 
have the colour and odour of those of a Magnolia. 

6. PoLYALiniA MACRANTjfA, King n. sp. A tree 20 to 70 feet high ; 
young branches rather slender, glabrous. Leairs largo, thinly coriace- 
ous, oblong to elliptic-oblong, acute, slightly narrowed below the middle 
to the rounded or minutely cordate base ; upper surface shining, 
glabrous except the depressed slightly puborulous midrib ; lower surfaco 
paler when dry, glabrous, very minutely Icpidote ; pain lierves. 20 to 24 
pairs, spreading, thin but prominent beneath ; length 12 to 18 in., 
breadth 4’5 to 7 5 in., petiole *4 in., stout. Flowers solitary, axillary or 
slightly supra-axillary, 2'5 to 4*5 in. in diam. ; pedicels 1*5 to 2 in. 
long (longer in fruit) glabrescont, with a sub-orbicular bracteole about 
the middle ; the buds conical when young. Sepals thick, sub-orbicular, 
spreading, connate by their edges and forming a cup *75 in. in diam., 
puberulous on both surfaces, corrugated outside. '^Petals much larger 
than the sepals, white, thick, fleshy, flattish, oblong- elliptic, widest above 
the middle, blunt, puberulous on both surfaces except at the glabrescont 
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bases, nerved inside; the outer row 1*3 to 2*5 in. long, the inner smaller. 
Stamens nui^erous, compressed ; apical process of connective truncate. 
Ovaries few, oblong, puberulous ; stigmas large, capitate-truncate, pubes- 
cent. carpels olliptic-ovoid, sometimes oblique, blunt at each end, 
the apex mucronate, glabrous, 1 to 1*25 in. long,* and *75 in. in 
diam. Seed ovoid, solitary, the testa corrugated. 

Perak ; King’s Collector, Scortechini. 

A remarkable species with handsome white flowers, allied in many 
ways to P. congregafa ; but at once distinguished from it by its axillary, 
Bolitg^ry flowers and glabrous ripe carpels. 

7. PoLYALTHiA PULCHRA, King. A small tree, glabrous except the 
inflorescence. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic to oblong- lanceolate or 
oblong-oblanceolate, acute or acuminate, the base acute ; both surfaces 
minutely muriculate, iho lower paler and dull ; length 4*5 to 6 in., 
breadth 2*5 in. (only 1*75 in. in var. august if oUa)^ petiole *25 in. Flowers 
large, solitary^k terminal, 2 in. or more in diam. when expanded (often 
3*5 in. in diam. in var. angusHfolia) : pedicels 1*4 to 1*75 in. long, puber- 
ulous, with a lanceolate foliacoous bracteole at the base. Sepals ovate, 
acute or sub-acute, nerved, glabrous, *6 to *75 in. long. Petals coriaceous, 
sub-equal, ovate-elliptic, sub-acute, the base slightly cordate (narrowly 
oblong- lanceolate in var. angusHfolia) greenish-yellow with a triangular 
blotch of dark purple at the base. Stamens numerous ; apical process 
of connective broad, truncate, sub-orbicular, projecting over the apex of 
the linear anther-cells, pubescent. Ovaries oblong, adprcssed-pubescont, 
1-ovuled ; stylo short, cylindric, thick, crowned by the convex, terminal, 
pubescent stigma. Jllpe carpels numerous, elliptic-ovoid, blunt, slightly 
contracted at the base, sparsely pubescent but becoming almost glabrous, 
purple when ripe ; pericarp sub-succulent : stalks thick, crimson when 
ripe, 1*6 in. long. Seed solitary, elliptic. 

Perak : at Weld’s Rest, Scortechini. 

Var. angusHfolia, Kiqg. Leaves oblong-lanceolate or oblong-ob- 
lanceolate, scarjely muriculate j petals lanceolate or narrowly oblong- 
lanceolate, often 1*75 in. long ; sepals often *75 in. long. 

Perak ; on Gundng Bubu ; elevat. 5,000 foot, Wray. 

8. PoLYALTHiA KuNSTLERf, King n. sp. A slirub or small tree ; young 
branches puberulous, speedily glabrous. Leaves oblong- lanceolate rarely 
elliptic-lanceolate, shortly and rather bluntly acuminate, the base nar- 
rowed and sub-acute or rounded ; upper surface glabrous, shining ; the 
lower paler, dull, guborulous on the midrib and nerves ; main nerves 6 
to 12 pairs, rather prominent beneath, ascending, inter-arching *1 to *2 
in. from the margin ; length 4*5 to 8 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*35 in. ; petiole 
*2 in., pahoacent ^Flowers *4 in. in diam., axillary or extra-axillary, 
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solitary or in pairs ; peduncles *25 in. long, each with two rather large 
unequal, broadly ovate bracts above the base. Sepals Broadly triangular- 
ovate, obtuse, nearly as long as the petals and, like them, minutely tomen- 
lose. Petals sub-equal, broadly oblong-ovate, obtuse. Ovule solitary. 
Frtiit 2 in. in diani. ; individual carpels numerous, ovoid-globular, apicu- 
^p,te, *3 in. long ; stalks slender, *5 in. long, adpressed rufous-pubescont 
like the caipels. ElUpeia parvijlora, Scortocliini MSS. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Scortocliini, Wray. 

This much resembles P. Jenhimii and P. andamanica in its leaves 
and fruit : but its flowers are totally different. 

9. PoLVALTif/A. ScoRTKCifTNii, 11. sp. King. A snuill tree 15 to 20 
feet high ; young branches minutely rufoiis-tomentose, but speedily 
glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong or oblong-elliptic, acute or 
shortly acuminate, the base rounded or sub-acute ; upper surface glab- 
I’OiLs, sl»iiiiug, the midrib pubescent; the lower dull, very minutely dotted, 
the midrib and sometimes nerves puboruloiis; main nervos 8 to 11 pairs, 
bold and prominent on the lower surface, oblique, inter-arching close to 
the edge: length 4 to 8 in , breadth 1*15 to 2*25. ; petiole *25 in., pubes- 
cent. Flowers pcdicclled, solitary or in pairs, from the axils of leaves 
or of fallen loaves : pedicels *5 to *75 in. long, rufous-toraontose, with a 
rather large bract about the middle. Sepals small, triangular, pubescent. 
Petals fleshy, sub-equal, greenish-yellow changing into dark dull yellow, 
oblong-lauceolabe or oblong-oblanccolate, acute or rather blunt, the edges 
wavy, both surfaces minutely pubescent, 1*6 to 2 in. long. Ovaries 
narrowly eloiigato-adprcssed, pubescent, each crowned by large fleshy 
glabrous stigma. Ovule solitary, basal. Fruit sliortly stalked ; ripe 
carpels numerous pcdicclled, ovoid, crowned by the rornains of tho 
stigma, sparsely pubescent, *3 in. long; pedicel slender, pubescent, *75 
in. long. Seed with pale smooth tc.sta. P, Jenkhisiiy H. f. and T. (in 
part). Ellipeia undulata, Scortechini MSS. 

Malacca: Griffith, No, 413. Perak, Khig’s Collector, Scortechini, 
Distrib. : — Sumatra, Ikccari, Nos. 935, 976. 

10. PoLYALTiiiA Jknkinsii, Bonth. and Hook. fil. Gen. PI. I, 25. 
A tree : young shoots spar.sely rufous-pubescont. ^Leaves membranous, 
oblong-lanceolate to elliptic-ovate, acute or shortly acuminate, slightly 
narrowed to the acute or rounded suh-oblique base ; both surfaces 
glabrous, minutely reticulate, tho upper shining and the midrib puborul- 
ous ; main nerves about 7 pairs, slender, slightly prominent beneath, 
inter-arching at some distance from tho edge : length 4 to 7 in., breadth 
1*36 to 3 ill., petiole *2 to *3 in. Flowers largo (1*^5 to 3 in. in diam.), 
pedicelled, solitary, rarely in pairs, axillary : pedicels *6 to ‘75 in. long, 
pubescoiit, and with several small rounded bracts near tho base. Sepals 
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very small^ sab-orbicular, puberaloos. Petals sab-iporiaceous, spreading, 
greenish cbongin^ to yellow, broadly lanceolate or oblanceolate, sub- 
acute or obtuse, the base much narro'wed, puberulous or glabrous. , 
Bipe carpels numerous, stalked, ol^ng, slightly apiculate, glabrous, 
*4 in. long: stalk slender, *8 in. long. Seed smooth. Hook. fil. FI. 
Br. Ind, Ind. I, 64 {in part) ; Kurz For. FI. Burm. I, 375 (in part ) ; 
Ouatteria Jenkinsii, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 141 ; Miq. FI. InJ. 
Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 46, Ouatteria Parveana Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Vol. T, Pt. 
2, p. 48, and Suppl. 378. Uvaria canangioidesy Reichb. fil. et Zoll. MSS. 
Monoon eanangioides. Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 18. 

Malacca ; GriflSith ; Maingay, No. 4G (and 45 in part) (Kew Disr 
trib.). Perak; King’s Collector, No. 3910. Assam and Silhet. 

Specimens from Perak have larger flowers than those from Assam ; 
but otherwise they agree fairly well, and both appear to be specifically 
identical with the Sumatra plant named Ouatteria or Monoon canangi- 
oides by Miquek The Andaman plant which Kurz originally (Andam. 
Report (1870) p. 29) named Polyalthia andamanica, but which Sir 
Joseph Hooker (dealing with imperfect matenals) reduced (with Kurz’s 
assent) to this species, I have restored to specific rank. Recently 
received specimens show its flowers to be different from those of true P. 
Jenkinsii (the petals being shorter and narrower), while the carpels are 
larger. 

11. PoTiYALTHiA HooKERTANA, King n. sp. A tree 20 to 70 feet 
high : young branches softly tawny-pubescent, ultimately glabrous and 
darkly cinereous. Leaves membranous, obovate-elliptic or oblanceolate, 
shortly acuminate, naiTowed from above the middle to the sub-cuneate 
base ; both surfaces reticulate, the upper glabrous except the pubescent 
midrib and nerves : lower glabrous, the midrib and nfirves adpressed- 
pubescent: main nerves 10 or 11 pairs, oblique, forming imperfect 
arches close to the edge, prominent beneath ; length 5 to 7 in., breadth 
2*25 to 3*25 in. ; petiole *1^ to *2 in., tomentose. Flowers in pairs from 
peduncles with jeveral aborted flowers tfear their bases, extra-axillary : 
pedicels *5 to *75 in. long, lengthening in fruit, stout, pubescent, with 
1 or 2 small ovate brhcteoles at the middle or below it. Sepals broadly 
ovate, concave, free or connate only at the base, pubescent outside, 
glabrous within, *2 in. long. Petals coriaceous, yellowish, subequal, ovate 
or obovate-oblong, sub-acute, puberulous except at the base inside, 
only slightly contracted at the base, nearly 1 in. long. Stamens numer- 
ous, very short, cuneate ; the apical process of the connective thick with 
a truncate orbicular top hiding the linear dorsal anthers. Ovaries short, 
oblong, puberulous, with 1 ovule : stigma sessile, large, obovate with 
sub-truncate lobed apex. Bipe carpels numerous, ovoid, slightly apicu- 
8 
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late at the top and somewhat narrowed at the base, *65 in. long, stalks 
1*2 in. long. Seed solitary, ovoid, smooth, with a vertical furrow. 

Malacca : Maingay (Kew Distrib.). No. 96. Perak • King’s Col- 
lector; Wray. 

This is a common tree in Perak. In Malacca, however, it appears 
to be rare ; for it is so very imperfectly represented in Maingay’s great 
Malayan collection (of which the best set is at Kew), that Sir Joseph 
Hooker, while recognising it as a Polyalbhia^ had not sufficient material 
to enable him to describe it in his Flora of British India. 

12. PoniALTHiA siMiABUM, Benth. and Hook. til. Gen. PI. 1,25; 
Hook. fil. PI. Br^ Ind. I, 63. A tree 60 to 80 feet high ; all parts glab- 
rous except the puberulous leaf buds, under surface of nerves of leaves 
and inflorescence ; young branches pale brown, striate, sparsely lenticel- 
late. Leaves sub-coriaceous, ovate-oblong to oblong-lanceolate, acute 
or shortly acuminate, the base rounded or sub-acute; upper surface 
shining ; lower dull, sometimes puberulous on the midrib and nerves ; 
main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, oblique, prominent beneath ; length 6 to 
11 in., breadth 2 to 4 5 in,,*^ petiole *25 in. Flowers pcdicelled, in 
few-flowered sessile fascicles from the axils of fallen leaves or from 
tubercles on the larger branches : pedicels minutely pal>§scont, with a 
small biuct below the middle, 1 to 1*25 in. long. Sepals small, bluntly 
triangular, recurved, pubescent outside. Petals spreading, linear, sub- 
acute or acute, greeuish-yellow to purplish, puberulous outside, glabrous 
inside, 1 to 1*25 in. long, the inner rather the longer. Ripe carpels stalk- 
ed, ovoid-elliptic, slightly mammillate, contracted towards the base, 
glabrous and orange-red to bluish-black when ripe, 1*25 to 1*5 in. long : 
stalk from 1 to 1*76 in. Seed ovoid, grooved, transversely striate. 
Kurz For. PI. B«rm, I, 37; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 63. Ouatteria 
simiaruniy Ham., Wall, Cat. 6440; Hook. fll. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 142. 
6, fasdoulatay Wall. MSS. ex Voigt Hort. Sub. Calc, 16. Polyalthia 
laterifUyra, Kurz (not of King), Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Pt. 2, (for 1874) 
52. Unona simiaru7n, H. Bn., Pierre PI. Pox’est. Coch-Chine, t. 23. 

Andamans, Bot. Garden Collectors. Perak, King’s^ollector. For- 
ests at the base of the Eastern Himalaya, the Assam range, Chittxigong, 
Burmah. 

,Var. parvifoUoy King: leaves smaller than in typical form (3*5 to 
6 in. long and 1*25 to 2 25 in. broad) puberulous beneath. 

Perak ; at elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. Distrib. Sumatra : on 
Goenong Traug, Lampongs. (Forbes, No. 1536). 

13. Polyalthia lateriflora, King. A tree *50 to 70 feet high ; 
young branches lenticellate and striate ; all parts except the inflores- 
cence quite glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong to elliptic-oblong 
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abruptly acute or shortly acuminate, slightly narrowed to the rounded 
rarely sub-cordate and unequal base : upper surface shining, the lower 
paler, rathel^ dull : main nerves 12 to 16 pairs, rather prominent, oblique 
spreading, evanescent at the tips : length 8 to 15 in., breadth 2*5 to 
7 in. ; petiole *3 in. stout. Flowers in fascicles from t^borcles on the 
stem and larger branches, pedicelled, 1*25 to 2 in. long; pedicels slender, 
thickened upwards, pubescent, with 2 bracteolcs about the middle, 1*25 
to i*76 in. long. Sepals coriaceous, ovate-orbicular, very short, densely 
and minutely tomentose outside. Petals coriaceous, greenish-yellow, dull 
crin^son at the base, oblong-lanceolate, gradually tapering to the sub- 
acute apex, the outer rather shorter than the inner, minutely pubescent 
especially on the outer surface. Pipe carpels ovoid-elliptic, blunt, slightly 
narrowed to the base, glabi‘ous, 1*25 in. long and *7 in. in diam. ; the 
pericarp thin, fleshy : the stalks stout, glabrous, sub-asperulous, 1*25 to 
2 in. long. Gmlteria lateriflora, Bl. Bijdr. 20 : PI. Jav. p. 100, t. 50 
and 52 D. : PI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2 p. 47. Monoofh lale^iflorum, 

Miq. Ann. Mas. Lugd. Bat. II, 19. 

Perak ; at low elevations, Wray, Kkig*s Collector. Distrib : Java. 

This is closely allied to P. simiarnm, Bentli. and Hook. fil. : but 
has smaller flgwers which arc often borne on the smaller branches ; 
smaller leaves ; and shorter stalked carpels. Moreover the leaves and 
young branches of this are invariably glabrous. The leaves of old treds 
ai*o very markedly smaller than those on young spocimons. Specimens 
in young fruit of a plant which may belong to this species have been 
recently received from the Andamans from the Collectors of the Bot- 
Garden, Calcutta : but, until the receipt of fuller material, I hesitate to 
include these islands in the geographical area of the species. 

14. Polya fiTiiiA scLiiiiiOPHYLLA, Hook. fil. and Thoms. PI. Br. Ind. 
I, 65. A glabrous tree : young branches pale. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong, ovate or linear-oblong, acute or obtusely acuminate, the base 
broadly cuneato, shining on both surfaces and with the reticulations 
distinct; main nerves aboilt 10 to 12 pjwrs, spreading, slender: length 
6 to 8 in. : breadth 1*5 to 2*6 in., petiole *5 in. Flowers pedunculate, in 
fascicles from small tubercles on the trunk, 2 in. in diam , greenish : 
tubercles *5 to 1 in. in diam. ; peduncles 1 to 1*5 in. long, stout, rusty- 
pubescent, becoming glabrous ; bracts small, orbicular, from about* the 
middle of the peduncle. Sepals ovate, obtuse, short. Petals line^^r- 
oblong, obtuse, the base slightly concave, puberulous on both surfaces, 
1*6 in. long, the innei? rather smaller. Torus broad, flat, the edge 
raised. Ovaries pilSse, shorter than the cylindric style. Pipe carpels 
elliptic-oblong, slightly narrowed at either end, 1 to 1'5 in. long, 
glabrous, the pericarp thin: stalks 1 to 1*5 in. long. Seed oblong, the 
testa shilling, palc,^ 
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Malacca ; Maingay (Kew Destrib), No. 101. 

1 have seen only Maingay’s Malacca specimens of this plant, 

15. PoLTALTHiA MAOROPODA, King n. sp. A tree 50 to 60 feet 
high ; young branches rather pale, pubescent but speedily glabrous. 
Leaves membranpus, oblong-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, the base 
acute; the edge slightly revolute; upper surface shining, glabrous 
except the puberulous sulcate midrib; the lower paler when dry, 
minutely lepidote, sparsely strigose on the midrib and 8 or 9 pairs of 
curving rather prominent nerves ; length 3*5 to 5'5 in., breadth 1*4 to 
2*1 in., petiole *25 in. Flowm nearly 1 in. long, in fascicles on short 
broad rugose woody tubercles from the stem oloso to its base : pedicels 
about 1 in. long, woody in fruit and 2 in. or more in length, glabrous ; 
bracteoles (if any) deciduous. Sepals broadly ovate, acute, spreading, 
corrugated and glabroscont outside, glabrous inside, connate at' the base 
to form a cup *65 in. in diam. Petals elliptic, blunt, sliglitly constricted 
about the middle, sub-equal, puberulous, coriaceous. ‘ Stfimens numer- 
ous, compressed especially the outer rows ; apical process of connec- 
tive transversely elongated, truncate. Ovaries numerous, oblong-ovoid. 
Ripe fruit with largo woody sub-globular torus 1‘25 in. in diam. ; ripe 
carpels numerous, oblong-ovoid, tapering to the apex, the base gradually 
narrowed into a stalk, 2*5 to 3*5 in. long (including the stalk) ; pericarp 
rkther fleshy, glabrous. Seed solitary, elongated-ovoid, grooved verti- 
cally. 

Perak : King’s Colleclor, Singapore, Ridley. 

A species remarkable for its laj’gc ripe cai’pels borne on the stem 
near the ground. It is possible that Mr. Ridley’s plant, collected in 
Singapore, may really belong to a distinct species, the only specimen of 
it which I have seen being very imperfect. This comes very near P. 
clavigera King. 

16. POLYALTHIA CLAVIGERA, King n. sp. A tree 30 to 40 feet high ; 
young branches slender, at first puberulous but speedily glabrous and 
pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, taperfng to each end, acuminate ; 
both surfaces reticulate ; the upper shining, glabrous except the puberul- 
ons sulcate midrib ; lower surface slightly puberulous at first but ulti- 
mately quite glabrous : main nerves 7 pairs, ascending, curved, not 
inter-arching, slightly prominent beneath, obsolete above ; length 5 5 
to 8*5 in., breadth 1*75 to 2*5 in. ; petiole *4 in. slightly winged above. 
Flowers unknown. Peduncle of ripe fruit stoat, woody, 2 in. or more in 
length ; the tprus depressed-globular, woody, about *5 in. in diam. : ripe 
carpels ovoid-elliptic, tapering to each end, the base gradually passing into 
the stout puberulous slightly scabrid stalk, greenish-yellow when dry, 
glabrous : the pericarp succulent ; length 2*25 in., breadth nearly 1 in. j 
stalk 1*5 in. puberulous ; seed solitary, ovoid. 
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Penang: Pinara Bnkit, elovat. 2000 feet. Curtis (No. 2414). 
Perak : Waterfall Hill, Wray. Distrib. B. Sumatra, Forbes (No. 1688) . 

This sf ecies is known only by a few fruiting specimens collected 
by Messrs. Curtis and Wray Junior. It is nearly allied to P. macropoda^ 
King ; but its leaves have different venation and textipas, the torus of 
the ripe fruit is smaller, while the carpels themselves are larger and 
have longer stalks. 

17. PoiiYALTHiA GLOMBRATA, King n. sp. A tree 40 to 60 feet high : 
young branches glabrous, pale, rather slender. Leaves membranous, 
elliptic to oblong, slightly oblique, acute or shortly acuminate, the base 
sligulily cuneate or rounded; both surfaces retienjate, glabrous; the 
midrib alone puberulous .on the upper, adpressed-puberulous on the 
lower ; main nerves 7 to 8 pairs, curved, ascending, not inter-arching, 
thin but slightly prominent beneath ; length 4 to 6 in., breadth 1*8 to 
2*6 in., petiole *25 to *35 in. Flowers about 1 in. long, in clusters of 20 
to 30 from nodulated puberulous tubercles on the stem ; pedicels long 
(1*5 to 2*5 in.), slender, puberulous, with an ovate- lanceolate bracteole 
about the middle. Sepals thick, lancwlate-acurninate with broad con- 
nate bases, sub-erect, puberulous. Petals coriaceous, sub-erect, linear- 
oblong, slightly concave and glabi’ous at tho baso inside, otherwise 
minutely tomentose, tho inner slightly smaller than the outer. Stamens 
numeTOUS ; tho connective with an orbicular sub-convex apical expan- 
sion concealing the linear dorsal anther-cells. Ovaries much less nu- 
merous than the stamens, oblong, hirsute, apparently l-ovuled; the 
stigma small, oblong, slightly pubescent. 

Perak ; King’s Collector, Wray. Distrib. Sumatra ; Forbes, No. 
2804. 

In all the flowers I have examined the pistils are very small (as if 
undeveloped) and I have not been able to find more than one ovule. In 
the Sumatran specimens tho flowei’s arc much longer than in those from 
Perak. 

18. POLYALTHTA coNbRKGATA, King n. sp. A tree 40 to 60 feet 
high ; young iS-auchos at first rusty- puberulous but speedily glabrous 
and dark- coloured. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-elliptic, acute, 
slightly narrowed to the rounded or minutely cordate base; upper 
surface glabrous except tho depressed puberulous midrib ; the lower 
pale when dry, glabrous, minutely lepidote ; main nerves 13 to 19 
pairs, oblique, curving, thin but prominent beneath ; length 9 to 16 in., 
breadth 3*75 to 7 in. ; petiole '3 or *4 in. stout. Flowers large, in shorf, 
much divided, rough, tubercular, woody cymes from tho stem near its 
base ; the pedicels 1*25 to 1*75 in. long, glabrescent ; bracteole single, "sub- 
orbicular, clasping, infra-median. Sepals thick, broadly ovate-triangular, 
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spreading, slightly cuneate at the base, concave, corrugated and pubem- 
lous outside, glabrous inside, often reflexed, *6 in. long. Petals thick, 
white, ovate-elliptic, sub-acute, hoary-puberulous except Ut the base 
inside on both surfaces; the outer row 1*5 to 3 in. long and *66 to 1 in, 
broad, the innei^^w narrower. Stamens numerous, compressed ; the 
apical process of the connective truncate, oblique, granular ; anther- 
^ cells linear, dorsal. Ovaries 20 to 30, oblong, strigose, with a single 
basilar ovule ; stigma oblong, pubescent. Bipe carpels elliptic, beaked, 
1 in. or more long, hoary-pubescent, narrowed at the base into the short, 
thick stalk. Seed solitary, pale brown, shining, elliptic. 

Perak; Scortijehini, King’s Collector. 

This resembles P. macrantha, King ; but is distinguished from it 
by its cymose, caulino inflorescence, smaller flowers and pubcrulous 
fruit. H. 0. Forbes collected in the Lampoiigs in Eastern Sumatx'a a 
plant (No. 1642 of his Herb.) which greatly resembles this. 

19. PoLYALTHiA iiYrOGAEA, King, n. sp. A tree ^25 to 30 feet 
high ; young branches rather stout, densely but minutely rufous-tomen- 
toso, ultimately rather pale, utriatc Leaves large, thinly coriaceous, 
oblong or clliptic-oblong, sometimes slightly obovate, gradually nan’owed 
to the rounded base ; both surfaces glabrous when adult, the lower 
puberulous when young, the veins transverse and, (like the reticulations), 
distinct ; main nerves 18 to 22 pairs, oblique, inter-arching within the 
edge, thin, prominent on the lower and depressed on the upper surface 
when dry ; length 10 to 20 in. , breadth 3 to 7 in. ; petiole *4 in., stout, 
tomeiitose, Flowerina branches from the stem near its base, 1 to 8 feet 
,long, llcxuose, rufous-pubescent like the lanceolate bractcoles. Flowers 
*75 to 1 in. long, cream-coloured ; pedicels *75 to 1*5 in. long, usually 
with one lanceolate, toraontose bracteolc near the middle and a second, 
sub-orbicular and acuminate, close to the flower. Sepals broadly tri- 
angular-ovate, acute, spreading, tomentose outside, glabrous inside, *25 
in. long. Petals coriaceous, the inner row rather smaller than the outer, 
narrowly oblong, sub-acute, pubescent outside except the glabresccnt 
base and edges, inside almost glabrous. Stamens numer^s, short, com- 
pressed ; apical process of connective broad, slightly convex, slightly 
oblique, sub-granular, deeply ridged in front, the anther-cells linear 
dorsal. Ovaries few, oblong, villous, 1-ovulcd ; stigma large, ovoid, 
granular, sessile. Immature carpels narrowly ovoid, sub-compressed, 
the apex beaked, the base slightly contracted, minutely tomentose. Seed 
solitary, elongated, ovoid, smooth. 

Perak ; near Laroot, King’s Collector. Gunong’Batu Puteh ; elev. 
3,40& feet, Wray. 

A species remarkable for its hypogoeal inflorescence. The flower- 
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ing branches, which vary from 1 to 8 feet in length, originate from the 
stem near its base, pass into the soil underneath the surface of which 
they run f(^Bome distance, and bear on their emerging tips the flowers 
and fruit 

20. POLTALTHU OBLIQUA, Hook. fil. and Thomgt -PI. Ind. 138. A 
tree: young branches minutely pubescent, lenticellate. Leaves sub- 
sessile, oblong-lanceolate, acute or shortly acuminate, the base cuneate, 
minutely and obliquely cordate ; shining and glabrous on both surfaces, 
the lower pale ; main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, slender, curving and forming 
bold arches *15 in. from the margin ; length 4 to 6*5 in., breadth 1*6 to 
2*2 ih. ; petiole 1 in., very stout. Flowers *4 to 6‘4»in. in diam., soli- 
tary, pedicellate, extra-axillary ; each pedicel rising from a short conical 
woody tubercle, curving, *25 in. long. Sepals coriaceous, broadly tri- 
angular, blunt, less than half as long as the petals, pubescent. Petals 
coriaceous, sub-equal, oblong, obtuse, sericeous outside. Pipe carpels 
pisiform, wit]j stalks *5 in. long, dark brown. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 

1, 67 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1, Pt. 2, p. 44. 

Malacca; Griffith, Maingay, No. 44 (Kew distrib.). Chittagong 
Hill Tracts ; Lister. Distrib. Sumatra. 

Lister’s plant from the Chittagong Hill Tracts agrees well with 
Griffith’s specimens from Malacca. 

21. PoLYALTHiA ABEUiUKs, Maiiig. OX Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 67. 
A largo climber, glabrous except the flowers and fruit : young bnmches 
slender, black. Leaves membranous, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, the 
base slightly cuneate; both surfaces I’cticulato, glabrous, the lower 
glaucous ; main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, very faint, the secondary nerves* 
quite as well marked : length 3*5 to 5 in., breadth 1*4 to 1*8 in., petiole 
•2 to *25 in. Flowers *5 to *75 in. in diam., solitaiy, axillary; pedicels 
slender, 1*25 in. long (longer in fruit), with one minute bractoole below 
the middle and another at the base. Sepals ovate-orbicular, sub-acuto, 
quite connate into a 3-anglcd glabrous cup *25 in. in diam. Petals 
leathery, ovate-orbicular, \ub-acuto, spreading, concave; the outer row 
.35 in. long ^d *3 in. broad, yellowish-pubescent on both surfaces 
except a glabrous patch near the base on the inner: inner petals 
half the size of the outer but more concave, hoary-puberulous outside, 
glabrescent inside. Stamens numerous; apical process of connective 
broad, discoid, depressed in the centre, quite concealing the long linear 
lateral anther-cells. Ovaries narrowly oblong, glabrous, 1 or 2-ovuled : 
style as long as the ovary, curved : stigma small. Pipe carpels ovoid, 
slightly apiculate, •puberulous or glabrescent, *35 in. long and *3 in. 
in diam. ; stalks *7 to *8 in., slender, glabrous. Seeds soliiavj, rarely 

2, ovoid, shining, smooth. Melodorum ylaucumy Scortechini MSS. 
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' Malacca : Maingay. Perak ; Scortechini, Wray. 

h^. some carpels there are two seeds, such carpels being about twice 
as long those with a single seed. Although referred '^by the late 
Ifbmented Father Scortechini to the genus Melodorum^ this is an undoubt- 
ed Polyalthia in its stamens, in its ]- rarely 2-ovuled ovaries, and in its 
carpels with usually solitary, ovoid seeds. In externals, save and except 
the much smaller size of the flowers, this much resembles the plant 
figured by Pierre under the name of JJnona Mesnyi (Flore Forest. 
Coch-Ohine, t. 17) to which indeed Pierre reduces P. aherrans. 

22. Polyalthia bollata, King n. sp. A shrub 6 to 8 feet high : 
young branches densely covered with long soft spreading golden hVrs. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, bullate (at least when dry), narrowly oblong, 
acuminate, narrowed but slightly to the deeply cordate auricled base : 
both surfaces boldly reticulate, the upper shining, glabrous except the 
sulcate puberulous midrib ; the lower glabrescent except the midrib and 
nerves which have sparse haira like those on the young bi^anches : main 
nerves 25 to 40 pairs, spreading towards the base, sub-ascending to- 
wards the apex, forming a dcftible series of arches within the margin, 
bold and prominent on the lower, depressed on the upper, surface : 
secondary nerves and reticulations prominent; length 12 to 14 in., 
breadth 2 76 to 3*35 in. ; petiole *25 in , pubescent like the young 
branches. Flowers solitary, terminal or axillary, 1 in. long ; pedicels 
slender, 1 in. long, pubescent, bracteolo small, mesial. Sepals small, 
lanceolate, spreading, free, sparsely pubescent outside, glabrescent inside, 
about '25 in. long. Petals narrowly linear, slightly wider at the base, 
subequal, sub-concave, sparsely pubescent. Stamens numerous, the 
apical process of the connective sub-convex, orbicular, slightly granular. 
Ovaries much fewer than the stamens, oblong, pubescent ; the stigma 
sub-capitate- truncate, puberulous. Ripe corpe /5 globular-ovoid, blunt at 
each end, puberulous, *4 in. long; stalks slender, *2 in. long. Seeds 2, 
plano-convex, the testa rugose, pale ; the albumen horny. 

Singapore : Ridley. Perak ;* King’s Collator. ^ 

Evidently a rare shrub ; readily recognisable by its elongate very 
bullate leaves. 

23. Polyalthia sub-cordata, Blume FI. Javae, 71 1 . 33 and 36 B. 
A shrub or small tree : young branches sparsely hispid-pubescent, after- 
wards glabrous and furrowed, not pale. Leaves membranous, sub-sessile, 
oblanceolate-oblong or elliptic-oblong, shortly and obtusely caudate- 
acuminate ; the base slightly narrowed, sub-cordate, anriculate at one 
side ; both surfaces glabrous except the sometimes puberulous midrib : 
main nerves 9 to 12 pairs, slender, the retiqulations lax and faint : length 
4*5 to 9 in., breadth 1*6 to 3 in. ; petiole *05 in., pubescent. Flowers 
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about 1 in. in diam., solitary, axillary or extra-axillary ; peduncles 
slender, *5 to *75 in. long, puberiilous and with 1 or 2 lanceolate brac- 
teolcs. SepMs ovate, siili-aciito ; united into a cup. Petals coriaceous, 
yellowish, oblong, sub-acute, tlio inner rather smaller, slightly pubescontj^ 
outside. Carpels numerous, broadly ovoid, not apiculate, furrowed, gla- 
brous, ‘4 in. long stalks slender, *25 in. long ; pericarp thin. Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. I, Pb. 2, p. 44 ; Ann. Mus. Ludg. Bat. II, 14. Unona stib’ 
cordata, Bl. Bijdr. 15. 

Perak; elev. «about 800 feet, King’s Collector, No. 2373. Distrib. 
Java. 

?4. POLYALTUIA oulonga. King, n. sp. A shrsb or small tree 10 
to 15 feet high : young branches at first rufons-tomentosc, aftcrwai'ds 
glabrous, pale and furrowed. Leaves tliinly coriaceous, sub-sessile, oblong 
or oblong-oblanccolate, abruptly^ and shortly acMiminate, narrowed to 
the minutely cordate, unequal base ; upper sui-face glabrous, except tlio 
pubescent Tnidi;|b; lower puborulons, the midrib proTniiieiit as are tlic 14 
to 20 pairs of little curving, suli-aseending, main nerves ; reticulations 
open and distinct; length 9 to 14 in , lu’Sadtli 3*5 to 5 in. ; petiole *15 
in., tomentoso. Floirers 1*25 to 1*75 in. in diam., solitary, axillary or 
ox tra-axi Ilary, fi'om snui II tubercles : pedicels 1*25 to 2*5 in. long, pu- 
borulons and with 2 laueoolaic bractoolos near the base. Hcpals somi- 
orbicular, acute, very short, united into a cup, pubescent oiiiside. 
Petals coriaceous, yc'llow, subo(|ual, oblong, ta]>ering to the siib-acuto 
apex, minutely acl pressed -pubescent on both surfaces but especially on 
the ontci*, length '75 to 1*15 in. lilpe carpels If to 20, ovoid to orbicular, 
ainculate, *3 to *35 in. long*, ])nbesccut or snb-glabrous ; stalks slender, *0 
to *75 in. long. Seeds usually solitary and ovoid, or soinetinics two and 
plano-convex. 

Perak : very common at elevations of from 1,000 to 2,500 feet. 

This plant closely resembles (inallcria (-.= Pohjalthia) elliptica 
Blume : but its leaves have more numerous nerves and its carpels ai*o 
stalked, those qf P clllptica (according* both to Bl nine’s description and 
figure) being sessile and of larger size. 

25. PoiiYALTiiiA Brccauu, King n. sp. A tree 15 to 40 feet bigli : 
young branches slender, rnfons-tomentose ; the oldei* coarsely striate 
and Icnticellate. Leaves thickly menibranons, nai-ro wl}" oblong or ol)long- 
lanceolate, acuminate, slightly narrowed to the I’ouudcd base ; both 
surfaces shining and reticulate, the midrib pubescent on the upper 
tomentoso on the lower; main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, slender, spreading, 
forming bold arches far froni the edge, the secondary nerves distinct ; 
length 3 to 4*5 in., breadth *75 to 1*35 in. ; petiole *1 in., fomentose. 
Flowers I in. long, in fascicles from braclcolatc tubercles on the older 
9 
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branches, their pedicels slender, pubescent, minutely bracteolate near the 
base, about 1 in. long. Sepals ovate-obtuse, *15 in. long, pubescent out- 
side, Petals coriaceous, dark-yellow, sub-equal, linear-oblo^, sub-acute, 
1 in. to 1*5 in. long and from *1 to *2 in. broad, minutely pubescent 
especially outside. Ovaries pubescent, 2-ovuled. Ripe carpels numerous, 
broadly ovoid, apiculate, glabrous, sub-granular when ripe, *36 in. long ; 
their stalks granular, puberulous, *6 to *75 in long. 

Perak : at low elevations. Scortechini, King’s Collector, Wray. 
Distrib. Sumatra; Beccari P. S., No. 401. Borneo; Motley No. 743. 

The leaves of this species, although smaller, have much the same 
venation as those df P. Teysmanni% King. Tho carpels of this are, how- 
evei‘, very much smaller than those of P. Teysmannii. 

26. PoLYALTHEA ciNNAMOMEA, Hook. fil. and Thoms. PI. lud. 138 ; 
Hook fil. PI. 13r. Ind. I, 65. A tree 50 to 70 feet high; young branches 
rusty-tomentose. Leaves thinly coriaceous, narrowly oblong to oblan- 
ceolate, tapering to each end, acute or shortly acurniMate, the base 
rounded ; upper surface glabrous, shining ; the lower sparsely lucid- 
pubescent, (glabrescent when o‘ld), the midrib tomentose ; main nerves 
about 12 or 14 pair.s, slender, curved, ascending, inter-arching freely ; 
length 4*5 to 7*5 in., brcEidth 1*25 to 2*25 in. ; petiole *2 in., tomentose. 
Flowers sub-sessile, solitary, or in pairs fi*om short woody tubercles from 
the young branches below the leaves, dull red, 2 to 2*25 in. long; pe- 
duncles very short, rusty-tomentose, bracteolate at the base. Sepals 
spreading, sub-orbicular, *25 in. long, tomentose. Petals sub- equal, 
thick, linear-oblong, sub-acute, slightly narrowed at the base, adpressed- 
pubescent externally, glabrous within, 2 to 3 in. long. Anthers numerous, 
short, compressed ; connective with broad, flat, apical, truncate process. 
Pistils oblong, pubescent ; stigma large, sub-truncate. Torus convex, to- 
mentosG. Fruit globose, 2 5 in. in diam. ; the individual carpels pyriform 
with very short stalks, *75 to 1 in. long and 5 to *75 in. in diam., densely 
rusty-tomentose; pericarp thick. Seeds 2, ^plano-convex, with scaly 
testa, Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, p. 44. Guatteria ci'^iamomea^ Wall. 
Cat. 6444. G. muUinervis, Wall. Cat. 6445. Unona cauliflora^ H. f. and 
Th. PI. Ind., 137; PI. Br. Ind. 2, 60. Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 43. 

Singapore ; Wallich, Ridley. Penang; Wallich, Curtis No. 2470. 
Malacca, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 37. 

Apparently not a common species. Maingay’s specimens from 
Malacca have rather larger and smoother leaves than those from 
Singapore and Penang. 

27. PoiiYALTHiA PAOHYPHYLLA, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 100 feet 
high ; young branches softly pubescent, afterwards glabrous and fur- 
rowed. Leaves rigidly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, sub-acute ; the edge 
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slightly recurved, the base broad and rounded, or narrowed and sub-^ute^ 
both surfaces glabrous ; the lojyer slightly paler, the midrib tomentose at 
the base be^ath ; main nerves 11 or 12 pairs, spreading, prominent, 
evanescent at the tips ; length 4*5 to 7*5 in., breadth 1*75 to 3*5 in., 
petiole *35 to *5 in., tomentose when young. Flowers e^bout 1*5 in. long, 
in few-flowered fascicles from small tubercles on the older branches ; 
their pedicels 2 in. long, bractcolate about the middle, softly tawmy- 
tomontose. Sepals bimdly half -orbicular, very short, reflexed, tomon- 
tose. Petals coriaceous, nerved, pale green, oblong-lanceolate or ob- 
lanceolate, sub-acute or obtuse, pubescent on the outer, tomentose on 
the inner, surface ; the outer slightly .shorter and i^rrower than the 
inner, from *9 to 1*5 in. long and *3 to *5 in. broad. Stamens numevonn^ 
compressed, the apical process of connective truncate ; anthers linear, 
dorsal. Ovaries numerous, glabrous, vertically striate ; stigma sessile, 
truncate, puberulous. Pipe carpels numerous, crowded when young, 
densely covercj^d with minute pale tomentum ; when ripe narrowly 
obovoid, blunt, narrowed to a short stalk, sub-tomentose, 1*75 in. long 
and about 1 in. in diam. ; pericarp thickf flesliy ; seeds two, plano-con- 
vex. 

In its loaves this resembles Guatleria pondok, Miq, (FI. Ind. Bat. 
SuppL 380), but that species has carpels with stalks from 2 to 3 in. 
long. 

Perak ; at elevation under 1,000 feet, King’s Collector, Kos. 6655 
and 7516. 

28. PoLYALTHU PYCNANTiiA, King. A tree? Young branches 
rather stout, covered with soft yellowish pube.scence. Leaves coria- 
ceous, elliptic-oblong, or oblong-lanceolate, obtusely acuminate, the base 
obtuse or rounded ; upper surface glabrous ; lower paler and puberulous 
on the midrib ; main nerves arching, prominent ; length 6 to 9 in., 
breadth 2*5 to 3*5 in. ; petiole *2 in., pubescent. Floiccrs *5 to *75 
in. in diam., in fascicles from tubercles on the larger branches, 1 to *5 in. 
in diam. ; flower-peduncles *25 in. long, pube.scent, obracteate. Sepals 
ovate, acute, ‘2 in. long. Petals linear, obtuse, flat, sub-equal, the baso.si 
of the inner three concave, *5 to *75 in. long, pale sericeous outside, 
glabrescent inside. Torus columnjir-flat-topped, glabrous : ovules 2, 
superposed. Unona pycnantha^ Hook fil, in PI. Br. Ind. I, 60. 

Malacca; Maingay. 

12. Anaxagouea, St. Hilaire. 

Trees or shrubs. Leaves with pellucid dots. Flowers small, greenish, 
loaf -opposed. Sepals 3, valvate, connate at the base. Petals 6 or 3, sub- 
equal, 2-scriatc, vajvatc, the inner row’ sometimes absent. Torus convex, 
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Stamens indefinite ; antlier-cells extrorso or sublateral ; connective with 
a tei’ininal process. Ooarits few, style variable ; ovules 2, sub-basal, 
collateral, ascending. Bipe carpels follicnhw ; stalk clavat^^f Seeds 1-2^ 
exarillate, testa sLining. — Distrib. Tropical Asia and America; species 


about 8. 

Petals 6 1 A. luzonensis 

„ 3 2 A. Scortecliinii. 


1. Anaxaooiiea luzonensis, a. Gray Bot. U. S. Expl. Exped. 27, 
A shrub ; all parts glabrous. Leaves membranous, oblong or elliptic- 
oblong, shortly acununate, the base cuneato, the under surfacc^nale ; 
main nerves 7 or S pairs, spreading, sliglitly prominent beneath, the 
reticulations wide, ratlier distinct; length 5 to 7 in., breadth T 75 to 
2 ’5 in., petiole *25 to 35 in. Fhwt'rs about ‘5 in. long, solitary; pedi- 
cels *25 in. long (twice as long in fruit), with 1 or 2 ainplexicanl bracteoles. 
Sepals small, ovate-rotund, obtuse. Petals subcq iial, elliptic, obtuse, thin, 
nerved, white. Ovanes fcw'. Bipo carpels 1 to 3, cnneat«^clavate, some- 
what compressed, narrowed into a long stalk, 1 to 2-seedod. Seeds plano- 
convex,. obovate, black, shining. Hook. til. El. Hr. Ind. I, G8. Kiirz F. 
Flora Burm. I, 39. A. zeyhtnlca, II. f. and Th. FI. Ind. 114: Thw’aites 
Eiiiini. 10; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 49 ; Beddome Ic. PI. Ind. Qr. t. 
4G. BhopaJocarpus frutieosns^ Teysin. and Binn. in !Miq. Ann. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. II, 22 t. 2 (ig. B. Anaxayorca fnUicosa^ Scheff. in Nat. 
Tijdsch. Nod. Ind. XXXI, 9.’ 

Burniah; The Andaman Islands ; Malacca ; Ceylon. Dislrib, Phi- 
lippines, Cambodia, Sumatra, 

2. Anaxagohea ScouTECiiiNir, King, n. sp. A bush or small tree : 
all parts, except the flower, glabi-oiis ; the young brandies snb-riiguloso, 
2-ridged. Leaves thinly coriaceous, ellipl ie-oblong or ellijitic-obovate, 
shortly and alnniptly acuminate, si i.ghtly narrowed to tlio rounded or 
sub-acute base; main nerves 7 to 9 [laij-s, rather prominent beneath, 
the reticulations open and distinct: length G^ to 8 in., breadth 2*5 to 3*5 
in. ; petiole *3 to *4 in. Flowers *75 in. long, solitary ; ped’eels *3 in. (much 
longer in fruit) with 1 or 2 amplexicaulbraetcolos. Sepals membranous, 
their edges thin, broadly ovate, acute, pubescent outside. Petals iu a 
single row, mu(;h larger tliau the sepals, oblong- lanceolate, sub-acute, 
scurf y-pubcsccnt outside, glabrous within, very fleshy, slightly concave 
at the base. Stamens numerous, those next the pistils barren, elongate 
and bent over the pistils. Ovaries numerous, obovoid, pubescent : styles 
curved. Carpels as in A, luzonensis^ but two or threp times as numerous. 
Seeds obovoid, concavo-convex, compressed, black, shining. 

Perak : iSit low elevations ; Scortccbirii, King’s Collector, Wray. 

I have altered the diagnosis of this genus as regards the petals to 
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admit this species in which the inner whorl of petals is absent. In 
other respects the species agrees perfectly with the original diagnosis. 
Teysmann ^yid Binnindyk’s mono-specific genus Ehopalocarpus (Miq. 
Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 22, t. 2 fig. B.) is an unmistakable Anaxagorea 
in which the inner petals are narrow and incurved. It is probably near 
A, limncmis. A. Gray, and A. javanica, Bl. (Sec Benth. and Hook fil. 
Gen. Plant. I, 957). 


13. Disepalum, Hook. fil. 

Trees or shrubs. S opals 2, large, concave, valvate. Petals 4, 
narrowly linear-spatliubito, incuiwcd, inserted rwnotely from each 
other on the margin of the very broad, siib-concave torus. Stamens 
numerous; the apical process of the conned ive broadly orbicular, sub- 
convex. Pistils 10 to 15 or numerous, ovoid ; style short, terete ; stigma 
small, terminal; ovulo solitary. Leaves minutely pellucid-punctato. 
Flowers in long terminal peduncles, solitary or in pairs. Distrib. Three 
species, all Malayan. 

1. DisiiPAiiUM i.ONOii»RS, King, n. A glabrous tree 30 to 40 feet 
high; young branches slender, ])alo biowii. Leaves minutely pellucid- 
punctato, inombraiious, oblong, soiu^^ times slightly ohlanceolate, rarely 
oblong-ellipiic, abruptly and shortly acuminate, the base cuneato ; 
main nerves 7 to 10 pairs, spreading, (sub-horizontal) very faint; length 
4 to 7 in., breadth 1*5 to 2’25 in., petiole *25 in. Flowers on long 
pedicels, dark red, solitary or in pairs, terminal, ’5 in. in diam. ; pedicels 
slender, chracteohito, 1*25 to 2 in. long. Sejmls reflo.\ed, concave, 
broadly ovate, blunt. Petals remote from each other, liuear-spatliulate, 
Bub-incurved, *2 in. long. Stamens numerous ; apical process of tlio 
connective orbicular, sub-coiivex. Ovaries numerous, stalked, slightly 
obovoid, glabrcsceiit or sparsely pubescent, 1-ovnled; style short, 
straight; stigma small, icrrninnl. Immature ovoid, sub-glabrous, 

slightly corrugated; ])ericarp fiesliy, fragrant. Nm? solitaiy, ovoid. 

Johore; o^Guiiong l^iuii at l,5U^i feet; King’s Collector, No. 231. 
Distrib. Borneo, Beccari (P. B. 1015). 

The genus Dlsepahim was founded by Sir Josejfii Ilookor on a 
Bornean shrub collected by Lobb, and the only species known to its 
founder was that described and figured under the name of D. anomalum 
in the Linnmaii Transactions (Vol. XXIll, 150, t. 20 A.) The charac- 
ters which separate the genus from any other in the family are the dimer- 
ous symmetry of the sepals and petals, and the small size of the latter, 
which originate at some distance from each other from the edge of the 
broad sub-concave torus. Tho species licrc described dHfei’s from i>. 
anomalum in its arboreous habit, larger leaves, and much more numeroim 
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oyaries, which are moreover nearly glabrous and have long stalks. 
Quite ripe fruit is as yet unknown. 

14. Goniothalamus, Blume. 

Small trees , or shrubs. Leaves with small nerves, forming intra- 
marginal loops. Flowers solitary or fascicled, axillary or extra-axillary ; 
peduncles with basal, scaly, distichous bracts. Sepah 3, valvate. Petals 
6, valvate in 2 series ; outer thick, flat or nearly so ; inner smaller, 
shortly clawed, cohering in a vaulted cap over the stamens and ovary. 
Stamens many, linear-oblong ; anther-cells remote, dorsal ; connective 
produced into an< oblong or truncate process. Ovaries many; style 
simple or 2-fid; ovules solitary or 2, superposed, sub-basal (4 in 0, uvari- 
oides.) Ripe carpels 1 -seeded.— -Distrib. About 47 species, natives of 
Eastern tropical Asia and its islands. 

The plants referred to this genus are, by Baillon, treated as part of 
Melodorum, ^ ^ 

Ovules 1 or 2, 

Style cylindric, slender; wtigma subulate, 
entire ... ... ... 1. G. suhevenius. 

Style very short ; stigma funnel-shaped, slit 
on one side, its edges toothed ... 2. G. tenuifoUus. 

Style cylindric ; stigma truncate, entire. 

Flowers in fascicles from the stem only ; 

ripe carpels 1*25 in. long ... 3. G. Prainianus. 

Flowers solitary from the axils of the 
leaves or fallen leaves ; ripe carpels *4 
in. long ... ... ... 4. G. Kunstleri, 

Stylo subulate or cylindric ; stigma deeply 
2-cleft, petals 3 to 5 in. long... 5. G. giganteus. 

Style cylindric ; stigma unequally 2-toothed 6, G. malayanus. 
Style cylindric ; stigma minutely and equally 
2-toothed. • ^ 

Flowers axillary or from the axils of 
fallen leaves ; outer petals more than 
1 in. long. 

Anthers with slightly convex, orbi- 
cular apical appendages ... 7. 0»fulvus* 
Anthers with very pointed, conical 
apical appendages. 

Nerves of leaves 28 to 34 pairs S! G. Ourtisii. 
Nerves of leaves fewer than 
20 pairs. 
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Leaves sliming, reticulate, 
glabrous ; ripe carpels 
oblong, *6 to ‘6 in. long 9. O^Orifflthii, 
Leaves glabrous, opaque, 
dull, not reticulate; ripe • 
carpels globular-obo- 
void ; ‘4 in. long. ... 10. G. macrophyllus. 
Flowers in fascicles from tubercles near 
the base of the stem ... ... 11. Q, Bidleyi. 

Style cylindric; stigma 3-toothed; apices 

* of anthers acuminate. • 

Leaves thickly coriaceous; nerves in- 
conspicuous ... ... ... 12. G. Tapis, 

Leaves strongly and prominently nerved. 

Sepals large, orbicular-ovate, ob- 
^ tuse, *65 to 1 in. long ... 13. 0, Scortechinii, 

Sepals small, ovate acuminate, *2 
in. long... ... • ...14. O.Wrayl 

Ovules and seeds 4 ... ... ...15. G. uvanoides, 

1. Goniothalamus .SUBEVENICS, King, n. sp. A shrub or small 

tree; young branches slender, puberulous ; otherwise glabrous except 
the flower. Leaves membiunous, narrowly oblong, tapering at each 
end ; upper surface shining, pale-greenish when dry ; the lower paler, 
dull ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, sub-horizontal, invisible or very faint 
on either side ; length 3*5 to 6*5 in., breadth 1’25 to 1*75 in., petiole 
*2 in. Flowers solitary, axillary, *75 to *9 in. long ; pedicels *4 to *6 
in. long, ebracteate. Sepals broadly ovate, bluntly acuminate, 3-nerved, 
minutely pubescent on both surfaces, *3 in. long. FetaU thinly coria- 
ceous, puberulous except towards the base inside, lanceolate, sub-acute ; 
the inner petals half as large as the outer, slightly clawed. Stamens 
with broad orbicular sub- convex apical process. Ovaries narrowly oblong, 
style cylindric, qiirved ; stigma subulate, entire. Bipe carpels ovoid to 
oblong, obtuse, tapering very little at the base, glabrous, *5 to *75 in. ; 
stalks *35 to *45 in. « 

Perak ; at low elevations. King’s Collector. 

2. Goniothalamus tenuifolius, King, n. sp. A shrub 6 to 8 feet 
high ; glabrous except the petals ; young branches slender, dark-coloured, 
striate. Leaves thinly membranous, lanceolate, or oblong-lanceolate, 
shortly acuminate, the base acute ; main nerves 8 to 11 pairs, spreading, 
inter-arching withfn the minutely undulate margin, faint on both sur- 
faces; length 4*5 to 7 in., breath 1 to 1*75 in., petiole *2 in, Flowers 
axillary, solitary, drooping ; pedicels slender, bi-bracteolato at the base, 
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‘35 to ‘45 in. long. ' Sepah free, large, membranous, green, many-ner\red 
and reticulate', broadly ovate, acute or acuminate, glabrous, ‘75 to Tl in. 
long. Petals Whitish, thinly coriaceous, faintly nerved, brp.idly lanceo- 
late, acuminate, much contracted at the base, pubescent, 1 to 1*2 in. 
long, (smaller in var. dborescens) ; ihncr petals less than half as long, 
ovate, acuminate, the base contracted, pubescent. Anthers numerous, 
compressed, the apices broad, flat, pubescent. Ovaries few, narrow, short, 
1 rarely 2-ovuled ; the style long, straight, tljickeiied upwards ; stigma 
hollowed like a funnel, the edges toothed. Ripe carpels partly enveloped 
by the persistent calyx, ovoid, very slightly apiculato, pubcrulous or 
glabrescent, *4 to *«'in. long ; stalks *2 in long. Sceeb usually l,rai*ely 2. 

Perak ; at a low elevations. King’s Collector, No. 3019 ; Wray, 
Nos. 3379, 3558. 

Var. ahorescen.% King ; a small tj*oc 15 to 25 feet high ; leaves 4 to 
4*5 in. long ; petals coriaceous, adpresscd-pubescent, about half as long 
as in the typicjil form ; sepals only *3 in. long. 

Perak ; elevations from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, King’s Collector. 

This possibly ought to bcfcoaisidcrcd a distinct species ; hut as its 
anthers and ovaries are exactly the same as in the typical shrubby 
0, tenuifoUns, I prefer to consider it a mountain form of that species. 
Both the typical form and the variety have remarkable stigmas, shaped 
like funnels and with toothed edges. 

3. Goniotualamus E^uainianus, King, n. sp. A tree 50 to 70 feet 
high : young branches ratlicr slender, pale ; all parts, except the in- 
florescence, glabrous. Leaves incmbi anous, oblong-obhmceolato to elliptic- 
oblong, abruptly shortly and bluntly acuniinato, the base slightly 
cuneate ; main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, oblhpie, inior-arebing within the 
margin, prominent beneath; length 7 to 11 in., bi’eadtli 2‘25 to 2*8 in., 
petiole *35 in. Flowers 1‘25 to JL*5 in. in di.am., on long pedicels from 
large, woody, puberulous tubercles at the base of the stem : pedicels 2 
to 4 in. long with two minuto bracteole.s at the base. Sepals coriaceous, 
united so as to form a spreading* cup with tlircc broad sub-acute tri- 
angular teeth, puberulous outside, glabrous inside. Petals thickly 
coriaceous, pale yellow ; the outer row large, obovate-rotund, concave, 
incurved, (ovatc-oblong in var.) pubescent on both surfaces, noaidy 1 in. 
long: inner row much smaller, clawed. Stamens numerous, the connec- 
tive prolonged into a blunt, conical, puberulous, apical process. Ovaries 
naiTOwly oblong, glabrous ; style cylindi’ic, not lobed, truncate. Ripe 
carpels obovoid, slightly apiculatu, tapering to the base, glabrous, 1 to 
1*26 in. long; stalks *25 in. long. Seed solitary, smooth, 

Perak ; King’s Collector, Wray ; at low elevations. 

Var.: angustipetala^ King; petals oblong-ovatc, sub-acute. 
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Perak : King’s Collector. 

A species collected by Forbes in Eastern Sumatra (Herb, Forbes, 
No. 3172) r^ 4 pnibles this closely. The specimens are in fruit only, and 
the indiyidual carpels being a little smaller and less obovoid, it probably 
belongs to a distinct species. Forbes’ specimens have ^o flowers. 

4. Qoniothalamus Kunstlbri, King. A shrub 4 to 10 feet high : 

young branches minutely rufons-tomentose, the older pale, glabrous and 
much striate. Leaves thinly membranous, oblanceolate to olliptic-ob- 
lanceolate, abruptly and bluntly acuminate, the base cuneate ; both 
surfaces pale-brown when dry, minutely pel lucid- punctate, glabrous; 
the midrib alone puberulous on the upper; main iicuves 11 to 13 pairs, 
spreading, curved and inter-arching boldly a little within the mar- 
gin, slightly prominent on the under surface : length 6 to 9 in., 
breadth 2 to 3‘25 in. ; petiole '36 in. puberulous. Flowers solitary, 
slightly supra-axillary ; pedicels *15 in. long. Sepals green, tliinly 
membranous, puberulous, nerved and reticulate, broadly ovate, acute, 
spreading, very slightly cuneate at the base, *3 to *4 in. long. Petals 
sub-coriaceons, yellow or orange-coloured; the outer lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, slightly narrowed at the bji.se, piiberiilons outside, *8 to 1*25 in. 
long : inner petals about one-third as long, ovate, acute, pubescent. 
Anthers many, short, compressed, the tops broad, flat, pubescent. Ocarias 
about as long as the stamens, naiTOwly cylindric ; stylo long, straialit, 
thick: stigma notched, llipe carpels crowded, broadly ovoid, slightly 
apicnlatc, *4 in. long. , 

Perak ; at G oping, King’s Collector, Sooricchiui, Wray. 

Var. marcanthay King ; leavc.s narrowly elliptic or oblong, bluntly 
acuminate, puberulous beneath ; outer petals 1*25 to 1*5 in. long. 

Penang and Province Wellesley: Curtis. 

5. Goniotualamus gioantkus, %ok. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind., 109. 
A tree 30 to 70 feet high ; young branches very pale, glabi*ous. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong, shortly acuminate, the base cimoate, the edges 
slightly recuryg^ (when dry) ; uppei> surface shining, glabrous : the 
lower dull, puberulous, the midrib very prominent : main nerve.s 10 to 
14 pairs, very slender, spreading, more conspicuous above than below : 
length 6 to 10 in., breadth 2 25 to 2*75 in. ; petiole *25 in., deeply chan- 
nelled. Flowers very large, from the axils of fallen leaves and from the 
younger branches ; peduncles recurved, 1 in., or more, long (elongated 
in the fruit), pubescent. Sepals ovate, acute, pubescent outside, spread- 
ing or recurved, about 5 in long. Petals very coriaceous, yellowish 
tinged with green ; the outer broadly ovate to ovate-obluug, >vith a dark 
thick triangular spot at the base, 3 to 5 in. long, minutely pubescent ; 
the inner only about 6 in, long, ovate-acute, densely golden sericeous. 

10 
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Anthers very numerous, their apices convex. Ovaries hairy, 2-ovuled : 
style long, slender, much curved ; stigma 2-lohed. Pipe carpels oblong, 
apiculate, tapering much to the stalk, minutely granul|br and with 
obscure vertical ridges when dry, 1*25 to 1*5 in. long and *6 in. in diam. : 
stalks *75 in., stout. Seeds 1 or 2, oblong, slightly compressed, the testa 
brown. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Tnd. I, 75 : Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, 28. 
JJvaria gigantea^ Wall. Oat. 6469 A. B. (in part), Anonacea Griff. Icon. 
Plant, t. 652 ? 

Singapore ; Wallich, Ridley, Hullett. Penang ; Curtis. Perak ; 
King’s Collector. 

6. Goniothaxamus malatanus. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind 107. 
A small glabrous tree, 15 to 20 feet high ; bark of branches very pale. 
Leaves coriaceous, oblong to elliptic-oblong, shortly and abruptly acu- 
minate, the base slightly cuneate, rarely rounded, the edges recurved ; 
upper surface shining, the lower dull, darker (when dry) ; main 
nerves 12 to 15 pairs, sub-horizontal, faint; length 5*5 to 9 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 2 75 in. ; petiole *25 in., deeply channelled. Flotoers 
slightly supra-axillary, solitary, greenish ; pedicels *35 to *5 in., 
pubescent, bractcolate at the base. Sepals ovate-triangular, acuminate, 
pubescent, connate at the base, persistent, *25 in. long. Petals co- 
riaceous, the outer broadly ovate, acuminate to ovate-lancoolato, minutely 
tomentose on both surfaces, with a triangular glabrous basal spot, 
keeled outside, 1 to 1*25 in. long ; the inner about a third as long, 
ovate, acuminate, sericeous or tomentose. Anthers numerous. Putils 
about 15, the ovary hairy, ovules 3 to 4; style long, slender, much bent 
outwards ; stigma sub-capiiate, unequally 2-lobod. Ripe carpels narrowly 
oblong apiculate, tapering to ea(;h end, glabrous, 1*5 in. long, and *5 
in. in diam ; stalks *1 in., thick. Seeds 2 or 3, flattened-ovoid, nearly 
black. Hook, fil FI. Br. Tnd. I, Jb; Miq. FI- Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 28. 
Qoniothalamus Slingerlaniltii^ Sch^ff. Tijdsch, Ned. Ind. XXXI, 341. 
JJvaria sp. Griff. Notul. IV, 710. 

Malacca ; Griffith, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 63. Perak ; com- 
mon. Distrib. Bangka. 

7. Goniothalamus fulvus, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br, Ind. I, 
75. A shrub : young branches slender, dark-coloured, at first rufous- 
pubescent, afterwards glabrous. Leaves membranous, pellucid-dotted, 
oblong'oblanceolate, obtuse or with a short broad point ; upper surface 
glabrous, the lower pubernlous ; main nerves 14 to 16 pairs, slightly 
prominent beneath, spi'eading ; length 7 to 10 in., breadth 2 5 to 3*25 
in. ; petiole *3 in., pubescent. Flowers solitary, axillary, pedicels *25 in., 
pubernlous. Sepals broadly ovate, obtuse, pubescent, connate at the 
base, *25 in. long. Petals coriaceous, densely sericeous, the outer oblong- 
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lanceolate, attenuate to the apex, slightly keeled outside, 1 to 1*25 in, 
long ; inner about ‘3 in. long, ovate, acute. Stamens numerous, apices 
of anthers very convex, puberulous. Ovaries oblong, pubescent ; style 
cylindrio, glabrous : stigma bifid. Fruit unknown. 

Malacca; Griffith. 

Known only by Griffith’s imperfect specimens. 

8. Goniothalamus Curtisii, King, n. sp. A shrub or small slender 

tree : young branches densely msty-tomentose, the larger pale and 
glabrous. Leaves stoutly membranous, nan’owly oblong to obovate- 
oblo^, more or less abruptly and shortly acuminate, slightly narrowed 
to the rounded base ; upper surface shining, glabrcms except the pu- 
berulous midrib ; the lower sparsely puberulous, the midrib and nerves 
dark rusty-tomentose ; the latter 28 to 3A pairs, sub- horizontal, inter- 
arching near the margin, very prominent, as is the midrib, on the lower 
and depressed on the upper surface : length 9 to 15 in., breadth 8 to 
5*6 in. ; petiole *35, channelled, pubescent. Flowers solitary, from the 
stem; pedicels stout, decurved, with two deciduous bracteoles at the 
base, *6 in long. Sepals large, green, rigidly membranous, conjoined into 
a cup with 3 broad ly-ov ate, sub-acute teeth, boldly nerved and reticu- 
late, minutely rufous-pubescent, persistent ; length from *75 to 1 inch. 
Petals coriaceous, velvety-tomentoso, yellowish, tinged with red : the 
outer broadly lanceolate, acuminate, slightly narrowed and thickened 
at the base, from 125 to 1'75 in. long; the inner rather more than 
one-third as long, ovate, acuminate. Anthers numerous, compressed, 
linear, with acute granular conical apices. Ovaries numerous, narrowly 
elongate, densely pubescent, 1-ovuled ; style straight ; stigma oblique, 
minutely lobed. Pipe carpels obliquely ovoid with long pointed, slightly 
hooked apices, rufous-pubescent, *75 in. long : stalks only *1 in. long, 
stout. « 

Selangor ; Curtis, Nos. 310 and 2316. Perak ; King’s Collector, 
No. 10548 ; Scortechini, 660. 

A very distinct species. * 

9. Goniothalamus Griffithii, Hook. fil. and Th. PI, Ind., 110. A 
large shrub or small tree; all parts glabrous except the ovaries and 
carpels ; young branches dax’k- coloured. Leaves coriaceous, oblong, sub- 
acute, or shortly and obtusely acuminate, the base cuneate ; both surfaces 
shining and reticulate ; main nerves 12 to 20 pairs, faint, spreading, 
inter-arching within the edge ; length 7 to 12 in , breadth 1*8 to 3*5 in. ; 
petiole *26 to *6 in.^ thick. Fhtvers solitary, axillary or extra-axillary; 
pedicel *6 to 1 in. long with a few scale-like bracteoles near the base. 
Sepals thinly coriaceous, orbicular-ovate, blunt, connate below, nerved 
and reticulate, persistent, *5 to *75 in. long. Petals thickly coriaceous ; 
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* ' \ * 
the out(}r broadly lanceolate, acuminate, 1*5 to 2*5 in. long: the inner 
ovate, acute, *6 to *8 in long. Anthers with an acute apipal process. 
Ovaries strigose: style long, subulate; stigma slightly.' t)ifid. Pipe 
carpels sub-sessile, oblong, '5 or *6 in. long, glabrescent or glabrous. 
Hook, fil FI. Br. dnd. I, 73 ; Kurz F. Flora Burma, I, 42. 

Burmah : Mergui, Griffith. Moulmein, Falconer. 

10. Goniothalamus macrophyllus, U. f. and Th. FI. Ind. I, 74. 

A glabrous shrub 5 to 15 feet high ; young branches very stout, dark- 
coloured. Leaves coriaceous, large, oblong-lanceolate to oblong-oblance- 
olate, acute or shortly acuminate, slightly narrowed to the sub-/ioute 
or rounded base ; ifiain nerves 16 to 20 pairs, spreading, impressed above 
and slightly prominent beneath ; length 10 to J8 in., breadth 2*5 to 4*5 
in.; petiole *6 to 1 in., very stout. slightly supra-axillary or 

from the bi’anclies below the leaves, solitary or in pairs, green ; pedicels 
•35 in. long, sub-clavate. Sepals broadly ovate, acute, connate at the 
base, *65 in., long, slightly puberulous, tinged with purplo. Petals cori- 
aceous, the outer oblong-lanceolate, acute or acuminate, 1 to 1*5 in. 
long; the inner half as long, ovate, acuminate, the edges ciliate. Sta- 
wens numerous, linear. Ovaries 12 to 18, glabrous, 1-ovuled; style 
slender, dilated above, stigma 2-lobed, Pipe carpels globular-obovoid, 
slightly apiculato, glabrous, *4 in. long, Seed pale bi’own. Miq. FL Ind. 
Bat. I, Pt. 2, 28 : Ann. Mas. Lugd. Bat. II, 38. Polyalthia macrophylla^ 
Blume FI. Jav. Ann, 79 t. 39. JJnona macrophjlla^ Bijdr, I, 17. 

It is possible that two species may bo included here, there being 
some difference between the specimens in the nervation of the leaves. 

Malacca ; Griffith, Maingay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 62. Perak, King’s 
Collector. Penang; Curtis. Kedah; Curtis. Distrib. Sumatra, Forbes, 
1370. 

11. Goniothalamlts Ridleyt, King, n. sp.' A tree : young branches 
slender, puberulous. Leaves membranous, broadly elliptic, shortly and 
abruptly acuminate, the base sub-acute, pal§ when dry ; both surfaces 
reticulate; the upper dull, glabrcfhs, except the puberuUgis midrib and 
•nerves , the lower shining, puberulous on the midrib, nerves and reticu- 
lations ; main nerves about 6 pairs, curving, ascending ; length about 
8 in. ; breadth 4'5 in. ; petiole 25 in., puberulous. Flowers 1*75 to 2 in. 
long, in fascicles on long pedicels from warted, puberulous, woody tuber- 
cles on the stem : pedicels 2*5 to 3*5 in. long, minutely bracieolate at 
the base. Sepals coriaceous, broadly ovate-elliptic, obtuse, nerved, *6 in. 
long, free, spreading, puberulous. Petals coriaceous, pale brown; the 
outer elliptic-oblong to ovate, obtuse or sub-acute, with a broad thicken- 
ed claw, puberulous, 1*65 to 2 in. long ; inner row a little longer than 
the sepals, obovate, apiculate, with narrow claw. Stamens numerous, 
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long, narrow, much compressed ; the apical process of the copnectlVe 
small, snb-conio. Ovaries oblong, narrow style cylindi^c, pubenilons ; . 
stigma 2-lobe^. Bipe carpels obvoid-globular, tapering slightly to tjie 
short stalk, glabrous, about 1 in. long. ^ * 

Singapore ; at Sunga Murai, Ridley. • 

It is possible that in the above description the size of the leaves 
may be understated, as the only one which I have seen may not be of 
average size. 

12. Goniothalamus Tapis, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 371. A 
tree to 40 feet high ; all parts, except the flowers, glabrous ; young 
branches pale brown. Leaves coriaceous, oblong, abruptly shortly and 
bluntly acuminate, the base rounded or slightly cuneate, the edges 
recurved (when dry) ; both sui’faces dull, brown when dry, the lower 
paler ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, thin, spi'eading, veiy indistinct, the 
midrib prominent beneath ; length 5*5 to 9 in., breadth 2 f5 to 3*25 in., 
petiole *3 in. blowers solitary and supra-axillary, or in fascicles from 
tubercles on the branches ; pedicels curved, *4 in. long, bracteplate at 
the base. Sepals free, ovate, acute, spreading, pubescent, persistent, 
*4 in. long. Petals coriaceous, puberulous ; the outer ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, contracted and thickened at the base, 1*75 in. long; the 
inner ovate, acute, much contracted and thickened at the base, *65 in. 
long. Anthers numerous and with conical apices. Ovaries narrow, hairy ; 
style straight ; ovules solitary, Stigma sub-discoid-capitate, 2- to 3- 
lobed. Bipe carpels crowded, obSvoid, smooth, sub-sessile, *4 to *5 in. 
long. Miq Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IT, 35. 

Perak ; at low elevations, very common ; Scortechini, Wray, King’s 
Collector. Penang and Pangkore ; Curtis. Distrib. Sumatra, Borneo. 

13. GoNroTHALAMiis ScoRTECHiNii, King, n. sp. A shrub or small 
tree, glabrous, except the flowers; young branches with rather pale 
striate bark. Leaves membranous, oblanceolate or oblong-oblanceolate, 
very shortly acuminate, ^arrowed fi'om the above the middle to the 
acute or sub-acu^e base ; when dry the upper surface greenish, the lower 
pale brown ; main nerves 18 to 24 pairs, spreading and inter-arching near 
the edges, slender, slightly prominent beneath ; length 10 to 16 in.^ 
breadth 2*75 to 4 in., petiole 'Sin. Flowers solitary, mrely in pairs, from 
the branches below the leaves ; pedicels clavate, decurved, bi-bracteolate 
at the base, '5 in. long. Sepak rigidly membranous, large, orbicular* 
ovate, obtuse or sub-acute, much nerved and reticulate, connate below, 
persistent, from *65, to 1 in. long (accoi’ding to ago). Petals coriaceous, 
rusty-puberulous ; the outer oblong-lanceolate, sub-oblique, not much 
longer than the full grown sepals ; the inner broadly ovate, acute, about 
•6 in. long. Anthers numerous, narmw, with elongate, conical apical pro- 
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cesses. Ovaries narrow, puberulous, 1-ovuled: style straight; stigma 
2- or 3«>lobed. iZipe carpels crowded, ovoid-oblong, apicnlate, glabrous, 
narrowed to the shoi*t stalks, ‘45 in. long; stalks *2 to^‘25 in. Seed 
smooth, pale. 

^Perak ; at Idw elevations ; Scortechini, Wray, King’s Collector. 

The leaves of this species much resemble those of Polyalthia obhnga^ 
King. 

14. Goniothalamus Wrayi, King, n. sp. A shrub 3 to 12 feet 
high, glabrous, except the flowers : young branches slender, very pale. 
Leaves membranous, oblanceolate to lanceolate or oblong, shortly and 
bluntly acuminate,* the base cuneato: both surfaces pale (when dry), 
obscurely reticulate: main nerves 14 to 18 pairs, spreading, straight, 
slender and very slightly prominent even when dry : length 4‘6 to 9 in., 
breadth 1*25 to 2 in., petiole *2 to 25 in. Flowers solitary, slightly 
supra-axillary ; pedicels slender, decurved, minutely bracteolate, ‘35 in, 
(elongated to *75 in. in fruit). Sepals membranous, slightly nerved and 
reticulate, ovate, acuminate, spreading or recurved, puberulous outside, 
*2 in. long, persistent. Petals sub-coriaceous, greenish-yellow, puberul- 
otts : the outer narrowly lanceolate, acuminate, the bases thickened and 
not narrowed to a claw, *65 to *75 in. long : inner petals about half as 
long, ovate^acumiiiate. Anthers numerous, half as long as the ovaries, 
compressed, their apices with a long thin point from a broad base. 
Otaries about 20, narrowly cylindric, hairy like the stout, straight style 
1* to 2-ovuled : stigma truncate. Elpe carpels narrowly obovoid to 
oblong, apiculate, gradually tapering to the stalk, glabrous, *6 in. long. 
Seeds usually 1, rarely 2, oblong. 

Perak : at low elevations very common ; Wray, Scortechini, King’s 
Collector. 

15. Goniothalamus uvartoides, King, n. sp, A shrub 6 to 15 feet 
high : all parts glabrous except the flower and fruit ; young branches 
pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, slightly obovate, slightly narrow- 
ed to the minutely cordate base :'both surfaces r.ither^ull when dry, 
the lower pale brown, the edges slightly recurved ; main nerves 22 to 25 
pairs, spreading, rather straight, inter-arching near the margin ; length 
10 to 15 in., breadth 3 to 6 in. ; petiole *4 in., stout, channelled. Flowers 
on the trunk, (solitary ?) ; pedicels curved, stout, *35 in. long. Sepals 
coriaceous, semi-orbicular, blunt, pubescent, 2 in. long. Petals \ery 
coriaceous, yellow : the outer broadly lanceolate, thickened and truncate 
at the base, rufous-pubescent, 1*5 in. long : inner petals like the outer 
but with contracted bases and only 1 to 1*2 in. long. Anthers with 
conical apices. Ovaries hairy ; stylo cylindric ; stigma small, truficate, 
minutely bifid. Bipe carpels oblong, tapering to each end, puberulous. 
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1^ in. long, and *65 in. in diam.; sfcalks *7 in. long. /Seeds 4, com- 
pressed, rug^ose, *6 in. long. ^ 

Perak Slim, King’s Collector, No. 10664. Ulu Bnbong, 
King’s Collector, No. 10126. Distiib., Borneo ; Motley, No. 960. 

Motley’s Bornean specimen above-quoted is in flower only ; but it' 
so entirely resembles in leaves and wood those of my collector in Perak 
which are in fruit only, that I have ventured not only to consider them 
as belonging to the same species, but to draw up the above description 
of the flowers from the Bornean and of the fruit from the Perakian 
specimens. The species resembles G. fuluiis in leaves and flower and 
(?. mafayanus in flower. ' The fruit is more like that o^ a JJvaria than of 
a Ooniothalamus, having 4, sub-horizontal, rugose seeds. 

15. Orophea, Blume. 

Trees or shrubs. Flowers usually small, axillary, solitary, fascicled or 
cymose. Sepal^S^ valvate. Petals 6, valvate in 2 series ; outer ovate ; 
inner clawed, usually cohering by their margins into a mitriform cap ; 
sometimes oblong and slightly approximjfto below the middle, tho apices 
divergent not vaulted : rarely without claws and in one species slightly 
imbricate. Stamens definite, 6-12, ovoid, fleshy; anther-cells dorsal, 
large, contiguous, the connective sometimes prolonged into a conical 
apical point, not truncate. Staminodes 0, or 3 to 6. Ovaries 3-15 ; style 
short or 0 ; ovules 4. Pipe carpels 1- or more-seeded, globular or oblong 
(very long in several species.)— D astrir. Species about 25 ; all Eastern 
Asiatic. 

Intermediate between Mitrephora and JSocagea, having tho perianth 
of the former and stamens of the latter. 

Inner petals distinctly vaulted, the limbs coherent by their edges. 

Stamens 12 ... ... ... 1. 0. setosa. 

Stamens 6. 

Leaves glabrous at all ages (see also No. 5) 2. 0. Kaischallica. 

Leaves ^oro or loss pubescent (except 
No. 5). 

Carpels globose when ripe 3. 0. hirsuta. 

Carpels oblong when ripe. 

Carpels under 2 in. in length ... 4. 0. hexandra. 

Carpels 3 to 5 in. long. 

Leaves quite glabrous, main • 
nerves 6 or 7 pairs ... 5. 0. enterocarpa. 
Leaves puberulous beneath, 
main nerves 10 or 12 pairs 6. 0. maculata. 
Inner petals slightly vaulted, trapezoid ... 7. 0. gracilis. 
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Inner petals spreading, not vaulted and not t^peeoid. 

. Stamens 10 or 12. 

Inner petals hastate ; ripe carpels globular 8. 0, hastata- 

Inner petals linear-oblong, the apices 
divergent and recurved; ripe carpels 
ovoid or slightly obovoid ... ... 9. 0. dodecandra. 

Stamens 6. 

Inner petals cuneiform or cuneiform-retuse ; 
ripe carpels cylindric ... ... 10. 0. ouneiformis. 

Inner petals irregularly oblong, their 
apices broad and curved outwards, ripe 
carpels globular ... ... 11. O.polycar^a. 

1. Orophea setosa, King, n. sp. A shrub : young branches dcfosely 
covered with a layer of minute pubescence with numerous, long, biown- 
ish, straight bristles projecting beyond it; the older branches dark- 
coloured and almost glabrous. Leaves membranous, ol)|long or oblong- 
oblanceolate, shortly acuminate, the base rounded : main nerves 8 to 
10 pairs, oblique, inter-arching near the edge; both surfaces sparsely 
setose, more densely so on the midrib and nerves, the lower also with 
sparse, minute pubescence ; length 6 5 to 7*5 in , breadth 2 to 2*75 in., 
petiole *05 in., setose. Flowers solitary, extra-axillary, about *2 in. in 
diam. when expanded ; pedicels very slender, *75 in. long, pubescent, 
with a single minute bracteole below the middle. Sepals sub-orbicular, 
blunt. Outer petals much larger than the sepals, broadly ovate, sub- 
acute, pubescent outside and glabrous inside like the sepals. Inner 
petals longer than the outer, vaulted, ’22 in. long, the limb trapezoid- 
sagittate, pubescent on the back and edges, glabrous in front ; the claw 
narrow, shorter than the limb. Male flower stamens numerous, cuneate, 
the connective broadly truncate at the apex, ' Ovaries unknown. Bipe 
carpels 4 or 5, sessile, globose or oblong-globose, *3 im in diam., 
densely and minutely pubescent and with a few long setas besides. 
Seeds solitary, rarely 2 ; the testa pale, rather rough ; ^he albumen very 
‘ dense. 

Perak ; at elevations from 800 to 1,200 feet ; King’s Collector, 
Scortechini. 

2. Orophea Katsciiallica, Kurz in Trimen’s Joum. Bot. 1875, 
p. 323. A small tree 25 to 30 feet high : young branches slightly puberu- 
lous at first, ultimately glabrous, black and furrowed. Leaves mem- 
branous, oblong-lanceolate to oblong or elliptic, jahortly and bluntly 
acuminate, the base sub-cuncato or rounded ; upper surface glabrous, 
shining; the lower much reticulate, slightly adpressed- pubwlous ; 
main nerves 3 to 10 pairs, ascending, slender ; length 4 to 7 in., breadth 
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1*6 to 2*75 in., petiole *16 in. Peduncles extra-axillary, solitary, '•S tp' 
•75 in. long, with numerous ovate-acuminate, rusty-pubescent bracts. 
Flowers 1 to ^ rather large ; their pedicels about *4 in. long, pubes- 
cent and with' a single adpressed ovate-lanceolate br^cteole. Sepals 
ovate-acuminate, adpressed-pubescent outside, sub-glabrescent inside. 
Chile}' petals much larger than the sepals, ovate-orbicular, acute, veined, 
pubescent on the outer surface and on the upper half of the inner, 
*4 in. long. Inner petals *75 in. long, trapezoid, acute, toraentose on 
both surfaces except a glabrous patch bearing a transverse callosity 
on th j inner ; the claw long, narrow and glabrous. Stamens 6 perfect, 
with a few imperfect in an outer row: anther-cells •largo, dorsal ; the 
connective oblique, slightly produced above their apices. Ovaries about 
3, naiTOwly ovoid, densely sericeous, 3-ovuled j stigmas sessile, truncate. 
Fruit unknown, 

Nicobar Islands ; Kurz, King’s Collector. 

3. OttOPHSA iiiRSL’TA, King, n. sp. A shrub 8 to 12 feet high : 
young branches at Jirst densely rufouS'liirsiite, afterwards becoming 
glabrous and dark-coloui’od. Leaves elliptic or elliptic-oblong, often 
slightly obovato, shortly and bluntly acuminate, narrowed from be- 
low the middle to the rounded minutely cordate base: upper surface 
glabrous, shining, the lower pale, dull, sparsely hirsute, the midrib 
setose at the base : main nerves 8 to 9 pairs, spreading, very faint : 
length 3’5 to 4*5 in., breadth 1*24 to 1*75 in. j petiole *05, setose. 
Peduncles extra-axillary, about *5 in. long, 1- to 3-flowered, rufous-hirsute 
like the pedicels : pedicels about *75 in. long and with several minute brac- 
teoles. Flowers *5 in. in di am. Sepals broadly ovate, acute, coarsely hirsute 
outside and on the edges, glabrous inside. Outer petals much larger than 
the sepals, broadly obovate, blunt, sparsely pubescent outside and on 
the edges, gljibrou.s inside, *15 in. long. Inner petals *25 in. long, vaulted : 
the limb irapeziform, rather thick, glabrous outside, pubescent inside *, 
the claw very naiTOW, longer than the limb, glabrous. Stamens 6, in 
a single row, curf ed : anthers broad, dorsal, the connective not produced 
above their apices. Ovaries about 6, ovoid, glabrous, 1- to 2-ovuled : stigma 
sessile, roundish. Carpels 4 to 5, globular, yellow when ripe, sparsely 
hirsute, *4 in. in diam. ; stalks *1 in, 

Perak : King’s Collector, No. 4283. 

Only once collected. In its leaves this resembles Mitrephora setosa. 
King. 

4. Oeophea H 2 XANDRA, Blume Bijdr. 18. A small tree ; young 
branches slender, minutely tomentose, soon becoming dark-coloured, 
glabrous and furrowed. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to 
elliptic-oblong, rather abruptly acuminate, the base sub-cuneatfr or 

11 
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ix>unded ; upper surface glabrous, shining ; the lower reticulate, puberu- 
lous, the michub pubescent ; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, oblique : length 
4'5 to 6 in., breadth 1‘5 to 2*25 in., petiole *2 in. Pedunples axillary or 
supra-axillary, slender, 1- to 3-flowered, pubescent; bracts several, 
subulate, hairy. Flowers about *35 in. long, greeniah-white. Sepals 
minute, omte to ovate-lanceolate, densely pubescent outside. Outer petals 
thin, ovate-cordate, acuminate, pubescent; the inner larger, trapezoid with 
long narrow claw, glabrous with pubescent margins. Stamens 6, in one 
row. Ovaries about 6, pubescent, 2-ovuled. Bipe carpels oblong, sub- 
sessile, acuminate, minutely adpressed-pubescent, 1*4 to 1*75 i^. long. 
Seeds usually solitlhry, sometimes *2 in. long, narrowly cylindric. Kurz 
For. Flora Burma, I, 49 : Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2 p. 29. 0. acu7ninata^ 
A. D C. in Mem, Soc. Genov. V, 39 ; Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 112 ; 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 91 ; Wall. Cat. 6432. Bocagea hexandra, 
Blume FI. Jav. Anon. 83 t. 40. 

Burma prov. Tenasserim, Wallich. Great Coco Island ; Kurz. S. 
Andaman ; King’s Collectors. 

Pierre (Flore Forestierc Cochin-Chine t. 44) figures a species called 
0. Tho^'elii which, as he remarks, must be closely allied to this. 

5. Orophea enterocarpa, Maingay ex Hook. fil. FI. Br. India, I, 
92. A small tree 15 to 30 feet high ; all paris, except the inflorescence, 
glabimia : young branches slender, black, striate. Leavf'S membranous, 
ovate or sometimes obovate-lanceolace to elliptic, acuminate (sometimes 
abruptly so) ; the ba.se rounded, somftimes snb-cuneate ; both surfaces 
shining : main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, spi'eading, slender : length 2*5 to 5 
in., breadth 1*2 to 2 in., petiole *1 in. Flowers nodding, solitary, extra- 
axillary: the pedicels very slender, *75 to 1*25 in. long, glabron.s below, 
pubescent above and with several ovate-lanceolate bractcoles. Sepals 
small, broadly ovate, acuminate, pubescent. Outer petals much larger 
than the sepals, ovate, acuminate, puberulous, the inner a little longer 
(*6 to *75 in. long) ; the limb elongated-trapesioid, puberulous ; the claw 
narrow and glabrous, yellowish with a reddish baffd ; staminodes 6. 
Stamms 6; with broad connective, not apiculate. Ovaries 6, cylindric, 
glabrous, 2- to 7-ovuled ; stigma small, sessile. Carpels 4 to 6, elongate- 
cylindric, glabrous, moniliform when dry, 3 to 5 in. long and *3 in. in 
diam. Seeds 2 to 7, linear-oblong. 

Malacca : Maingay. Perak ; Scortechini, King’s Collector. 

6. Orophea jJaculata, Scortechini MSS. A shrub or small tree : 
young branches slender, rusty- tomentose at first, afterwards glabrous, 
black and striate. Leaves membranous, elliptic-oblanceolato, caudate- 
acuminate, narrowed from below the middle to the rounded or sub- 
ouneate slightly unequal base: upper surface glabrous, the lower 
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glabrescent, the midrib and nerves pubescent ; ihain nerves 10 to 12 
pairs, spreading, rather faint ; length 3‘2S to 7 in., breadth 1-6 to 2*25 
in., tomentos^ Peduncles solitary, 1- to 3-flowerod, extra-axillary, very 
slender, *6 to 1 in. long, pubescent, with numerous, distichous, sub- 
deciduous, lincar-lanceolato, pubescent bracts. Flowers large, sub-pend- 
ulous. Sejpah narrowly lanceolate, acuminate. Outer petals larger 
than the sepals, mottled red and yellow, ovate, very acuminate, veined, 
pubescent on both sides, *5 in. long. Inner j^etah 1 in. long, with lanceo- 
late, much acuminate, very pubescent limb ; the claw long, narrow, 
pube^ent. Stamens 6, broad, not apiculate, hairy at the base. Stami* 
nodes 3, orbicular. Ovaries 3 to 6 , cylindric, very liirstito, 6- or 7-ovuled : 
stigma sessile. Carpels 4 to 6, much elongate, cylindric, puberulous, 

3 to 5 in. long, and about *3 in. in diain., moniliform when dry. Seeds 

4 to 7, linear-oblong. 

Perak ; Scortechini, King’s Collector. 

7. OaopiMA GRACILIS, King, n. sp. A tree 20 to 30 feet high ; 
young branches slender, at first minutcljr tomontose, afterwards darkly 
cinereous and glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous when adult, lanceolate, 
much acuminate, the base cuiieate or slightly rounded, both surfaces 
glabrous : main nerves 5 or G pairs, spreading, inter-arching far from 
the edge, very indistinct; length 2*5 to 3*5 in., breadth *9 to 1*2 
in , petiole *05 in. Flowers solitary, *25 in. in diam., extra-axillary ; 
pedicels *75 to 1 in, long, very thin, glabrous, jointed, and with several 
minute, subulate bractcolos abo^o the middle. Sepals broadly ovate, 
sub-acute, connate at the base, spreading or reflexed. Outer petals larger 
than the sepals, ovate, acute, * 15 in. long; both surfaces glabrous, the edges 
alone minutely pubescent. Inner petals *25 in. long, slightly vaulted ; 
the limb thick, trapezoid, with pubescent edges ; the claw narrow, not 
so long as the limb, glabrous. Stamens 6 , in a single row, the connec- 
tive much produced above the rather small dorsal anther-cells. Ovaries 
4 to 10, ovoid, glabrous^ 2-ovttlcd : stigma large, sessile, liipe carpels 
6 to 10, globulax •glabrous, *45 in. in diam., their stalks *25 in. long. 
Seeds solitary or two together, depressed-globose, with Of transverse 
giwvo and ridge, shining, pale. 

Perak : Scortechini, King's Collector. 

This is closely allied to the W. Peninsular 0. unijiora^ but that 
species has twice as many stamens. 

8. Orophea Iiastata, King, n. sp. A tree 20'to 40 feet high : all 
parts glabx’ous excc^)t the iixflorescenco ; young branches rather slender, 
dark-colourod. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic to elliptic-oblong, 
shortly caudate-acuminate ; the base cuueate, rarely rounded ; both 
surfaces shining, the lower pale ; main nerves G to 8 pairs, spreading, 
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inter-arching within the edge ; length 3'5 to 5*5 in., breadth 1*6 to^>2'4 
in., petiole *2 in. Peduncles axillary or supra-|ixillary, solitary, aTw^t 
■25 in. long, bearing towards tho apex 3 or 4 1-bracteolate, pubescent 
pedicels. Flowers *4 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, acifte, pubescent, 
outside, glabroua inside as are tho outer petals. Outer petals twice as 
large as tho sepals, broadly ovate acute. Inner petals *35 in. long ; the limb 
hastate, triquetrous, thickened, tho edges and the base ciliate ; the claw 
long, narrowed to tho base, glabrous. Staminodes 0. Stamens 10, in 2 
rows, curved, slightly apiculate ; the anther-coils large. Ovaries about 
10, obliquely oblong, curved, pubescent, 2-ovuled ; stigma small, cajjitate, 
sessile. Pipe carpels 5 or 6, globular, glabrous, *4 in. in diam., their 
stalks about *25 in. Seeds solitary. 

Perak : Wray, King’s Collector, at low elevations. 

This is closely allied to 0. dodecandra^ Miq. 

9. OrOphea dodecandra, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 25. 
A tree 20 to 40 feet high ; young branches sparsely adprecsed-pubescent, 
afterward glabrous dark-colourcd and striate. Leaves membranous, 
elliptic, rarely elliptic-oblong, ’slightly unequilateral, shortly caudate- 
acuminate, tho base cuneatej upper surface glabrous, shining, the 
lower paler with a few scattered, pale, adpressed hairs ; main nerves 
5 or 6 pairs, bold beneath, in ter- arching *25 in. from the margin ; length 
3*5 to 5*5 in. j breadth 1*75 to 2*3 in., petiole *2 in. stout, channelled. 
Peduncles supra-ax illary, longer than the pedicels, 3- to 7-flowcred, glab- 
rous ; pedicels *5 in. long, clustered near the apex, bractcolate above 
the middle. Flowers *5 in. long. Sepals smaller than the outer petals, 
spreading, dotted, conjoined at tho base, slightly tubercular outside, 
glabrous inside. Outer petals broadly ovate, acuminate, narrowed at the 
base, *15 in. long. Inner petals thick, linear-oblong, blunt, puberulous 
outside, slightly arched below the middle, the apices divergent and 
recurved. Staminodes 0. Stamens 12, in 2 rows ; the connective rather 
na^ow, prolonged beyond the apice.s of the large, broad, dorsal anthers. 
Ovaries 6 to 8, oblong, curved, oblique, glabrous, 2-ovuTod ; stigma ob- 
long, sessile. Pipe carpels ovoid or slightly obovoid, blunt, glabrous, *85 
in. long ; their stalks *8 to *9 in. Seed solitary, sub-rotund or oblong, 
with rugose, pale, scaly testa. 

Perak ; Scortcchini, King’.s Collector ; at low elevations. 

10. Orophea cuneiformis, King, n. sp. A tree 20 to 40 feet 
high; young parts rusty-pubescent or tomeutose ; the'branchlets rather 
stout; ultimately glabrous, dark-coloured and furrowed. Leaves thinly 
coriaceous, oblong, narrowly elliptic or oblanoeolate-oblong, more 
or less Bhari)ly acuminate, very little narrowed to the rounded or 
minutely cordate base ; upper surface at first with many long, thin, pale, 
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adprossed tairs, ultimately glabrous ; lower softly but rather coarsely 
pubescent, the midrib and 8 to 12 pairs of oblique, rather prominent 
main nerves iTifouS-tomentose ; length 3*5 to 6 in., breadth 1*1 'to 2*2 
in. ; petiole *05, tomentose. Peduncles 4- oi’ 5-flowered, solitary, supra^ 
axillary, slender, sub-glabrous below, rufous-sericeous above, longer 
than the pedicels ; bracts numerous, linear-lanceolate ; pedicels *3 in. 
long, rufous-sericeous like the outer surface of the sepals and outer 
petals, bracteolato at the base. Flower buds globose. Sepals ovate, 
much acuminate, glabrescent inside like the outer petals. Outer petals 
ovato^acuto, veined. Inner petals with a cuneiform, sometimes retuse, 
thick limb and a short, narrow claw. Stami nodes .3,® in an outer row, 
sub-orbicular, fleshy. Stamens 6 , with broad flat connective, not produced 
at the apex, and large dorsal anthers. Ovaries about 6 , oblong, oblique, 
densely villous, 2- or 3-ovuled, Stigma sessile, broad. Bipe carpels 2 
to 4, sessile, cylindric, tapering a little at each end, puberulous, 1*5 to 
1*75 in. long and about 3.5 in. in diam. Seeds 2, oblong. 

Perak ; Scortechini, King’s Collector. 

This is readily distinguished from the closely allied species 0. 
maculata^ by its scorpioid cymes, globular tlowcr-buds, and by the 
cuneiform (not lanceolate) limbs of its petals. 

11. OaoPHiiiA POLYOAUPA, A. 110. in Mem. Soc. Genev. V, 39. A 
large shrub or small tree : young branches shmder, pubescent at first, 
but speedily glabrous, furrowed and dark-coloured. X^rti*e.9 membranous, 
ovate to ovate-obloug, obtusely and very shortly acuminate, the margins 
undulate, the base rounded or narrowed ; both surfaces glabrous ; main 
nerves 6 to 8 pairs, spreading, faint; length 2 to 4 in., breadth 1 to 1*75 
in., petiole *05 in. Peduncles axillary or supra-axillary, slender, I- to 3- 
flowered, pube.scent ; bracteoles several. Sejyals ovate, acute, very pu- 
bescent. Outer petals ovate, acuminate, more than twice as largo as the 
sepals, pubescent on the outer, glabrous on the inner, surface. Inner 
petals twice as long as tho» outer, irregularly oblong, the apices broad 
and curved outvfards, the ba.se slightly narrowed, puberulous outside, 
glabrous within, *4 in. long. Stamens 6 or 7 in a single roAV ; the anther- 
cells quite dorsal, separate, the connective flat and very slightly prolonged 
above their apicc.s. Ovaries about twice as many as the stamens, gla- 
brous, ovate, oblique : stigma small, sessile, sub-capitate. Bipe carpels 
globular, glabrous, shining, *35 in. in diam. : their stalks *25 in. long. 
Seeds 1 or 2. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. Ill ; Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 91 ; JCurz F. Floi’a Burma, I, 49 ; Anonacea Griff. Ic. PI. Ind. Or. 
IV, t. 654. Walh Cat. 6431. Bocagea pohjearpa, Steud. Nomen. 212. 
Mehdorum '/ mmiospennum Kurz in Andaman Report, App. B. p. 1, 
Bocagea polycarpa^ Stead. 
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S. Andaman ; Knrz, King. Burmah : Martaban, Wallich. 

Chvphea iindulata, (Fieri*© FI. Forest. Oooli.-Chine t. ,45) must be 
closely allied to this, as must also the same author's 0, ameps, (1. c. t. 


16. Mitrephora, Blumo. 

Trees. Leaves coriaceous, strongly ribbed, plaited in vernation. 
Flowers usually terminal or leaf-opposed, sometimes 1-sexual. (Sepals 3, 
orbicular or ovate. Petals 6, 2-seriate, valvatc ; outer ovate, thin, veined ; 
inner clawed, vaulted and cohering. Stamens oblong-cunoate ; the ^thor- 
cells dorsal, remot^i the connective broadly truncate at the apex. Ovanes 
oblong j style oblong or clavate, vontrally fuiTowed ; ovules 4 or more, 
2-seriatc. Pipe carpels globose or ovoid, stalked or sub-sessile. — Distrir. 
Species about 10 ; tropical Asiatic. 

Flowers hermaphrodite ... ... ... 1. M. Maingayt, 

Flowers unisexual. » 

Ripe carpels ovoid, apiculate, rngulosc ... 2. M. reticulata, 

„ „ globular, not apiculate, not rngulosc 3. M, macrophylla. 

„ „ sub-globular, sub-truncate at each 

end, rugulosc ... ... 4, M. Prainii, 

1. Mitrephoka MAiNGAYt, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. 1, 77. 
A tree 20 to 50 feet high : young branches softly I'afous-tomentose 
afterwards glabrous dark-coloured and striate. Leaves coriaceous, 
oblong to ovate, (oblong-lanceolate in var. Kurzii),, acute or shortly and 
bluntly acmninalo, the base rounded or sub-cuncale ; np])cr surface 
shining, glabrous except the pubescent midrib ; under suifacc glabres- 
cent, the midrib and nerves thinly adpressed-pubescent ; (pubescent 
in var. Kurzii) ; main nerves 6 to 10 pairs, oblique, curving, slightly 
prominent beneath : length 3 to 5*5 in., breadth 1*5 to 2 in., petiole 
'3 to '4 in. Flotvers 1 in, or more in diam., axillary or leaf-opposed, 
solitary or 2 or 3 in a multi-bracteolate and tomentose raceme ; pedi- 
cels *5 to 1*5 in. (lengthening with age), bracteolatdJ Sepals connate 
into a cup, broadly ovate, acute, (or obtuse in var.) tomentose. Petals 
rather thinly pale yellow mottled with red, all more or less pubescent out- 
side, the outer orbicular or obovate with undulate eix)so edges, slightly 
narrowed at the base, (oblong in var. Kurzii) ; inner shorter, the outer very 
pubescent inside, vaulted, ovate or cordate with a long linear claw. 
Anthers numerous, short, with broad flat smooth tops. Ovaries gradually 
narrowed into the short style ; ovules 4 ; stigma ISub-capitate^scoid. 
Mpe carpels broadly ovoid, blunt at each end, densely tomentose, 1 in. 
long, and *75 in. in diam. : their stalks stout, *75 in. Seeds 4, compressed. 
M, Teysmanfdi, Schetf. in Flora Lil (1861)), 302. Uvariaoblusa (not of 
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Blnmo), HoQk. fil. and Thoms., FI. Ind. 113; Hook. fil. FL Br. Ind. I, 
76 ; Wall. Cat. 6484. , ' 

Penang ; Wallich, Curtis. Pangkore ; Curtis. Malacca \ Maingay, 
(Kow Distril)>) No. 66. Perak : King’s Collector, Scortechini, Wray., 
Burma, Kurz. Distrib. Java. • 

Var. Kiirzi% Leaves oblong-lanceolate, acuminate to elliptic : pe- 
duncles of racemes woody, 1 in. or more long, tomentosc ; outer petals 
narrowly oblong. M, va^idaeflora^ Kurz F. Flora Burma I, 45. 

Burma ; Kurz, Brandis. 

Allied to the Cambodian species M. Thorelliiy (Pierre FI. Forest. 
Cochin-Chino, t. 37). • 

2. Mitrephora reticulata. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 
77. A tree 20 to 30 feet high : young branches tawny-tomentose, 
ultimately glabrous and dark-coloured. Leaves narrowly oblong,' often 
slightly obovate, acuminate, the base cuneate or rounded ; both surfaces 
shilling, reticujatc, glabrous ; tho midrib puberiilous on the upper, 
spai'sely setose on tho lower, surface; main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, 
spreading, prominent, distinct beneath* length 5 to 14 in., breadth 2 
to 4’5 in. ; petiole '25 in., swollen. Flowers *2 in. in diam., axillary, 
solitary or in pairs, or in few- flowered, puberulous cymes ; pedicels long, 
slender, with many lanceolate bractcolcs. Flowers as in M, macros 
phylla^ monoecious. Uipe carpels ovoid, apiculato, rugose, hoary, *8 in, 
long and '(>5 in diam. Seeds 2. 

Kurz F. Flora Burma, I, 44, * Orophea reticulata, ^liq. Ann. Mus. 
Lugil. Bat. IT, 23. Uvaria reticulata, Blume FI. Jav. Anon. 50, t. 20. 
Pseuduvaria reticulata, !Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. i. pt. 2, 30. 

. Burma : prov. Tenasserim ; Heifer. Malacca ; Maingay (Kew Dis- 
trib.), No. 64, Perak: Wray, King’s Collector, Scortechini; not so 
common as M. macrophylla, Oliver. 

This species has the inner petals rather laiger than the outei* and 
much vaulted ; and in thb respect it conforms to the characters of 
Orophea ; but itsfstaraens arc uvarioid m character and they are numer- 
ous ; its flowers, moreover, are unisexual. The characters of Mitrephora 
therefore preponderate, and it is better located in tho latter genus. But 
there is no doubt it forms a connecting link between tho two genera. 

3. Mitrephora macrophylla, Oliver in Hook., Ic. Plant, t. 1562. 
A small tree ; J^ung branches more or less puberulous, speedily becoming 
glabrous and cinereous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, • elliptic-obovate or 
oblong-.oblauceolatee acute or shortly acuminate; the base rounded, 
slightly oblique ; both surfaces puberulous at first but speedily glabrous, 
shining, minutely reticulate ; main nerves 14 to 20 pairs, oblique, in- 
tor-arching *15 in. from tho margin, prominent beneath ; length 7 to 13 
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in., breadth l'7j5 to 4 in. ; petiole -26 in., swollen. Mowers '25 to *3 in. 
in diam., axillary, usually in pairs, or in cymes, 1 to 2 in. long, the 
cymes minutely pubescent; bracts few, lanceolate; pediwls long, with 
several broadly lanceolate, partly deciduous bracteolos, or ebracteolate. 
Sepah free, or connate below, reniform, or broadly ovate, puberulous out- 
side and on tho edges, glabrous inside. Outer petals larger than the 
sepals, orbicular-ovoid, sub-acute, slightly narrowed at the base, puberu- 
lous on both surfaces. -15 in. long. Inner petals 3 in. long, thick, vanlM 
reniform-sagittate, puberulous, with a glabrous callosity on the inside 
near the base, the edges pubescent ; the claw shorter than the limb, 
pubescent. Male flower : stamens vciy numerous, short, cuneate ; the 
connective truncate, small and not concealing tho tops of the anthera ; 
pistils 3, or a few rudimentary. Female flower ; staminodes in two im- 
perfect rows. Ovaries about 12, ovoid-cylindric, oblique, pubescent, 
4.ovuled: stigmas sessile, large, fleshy, truncate, often oblique. Pipe 
carpels globose, densely and minutely tawny-toraentose, '4 or -5 in 
diam. ; stalks 2 in. long. Seeds several, compressed, the testa membran- 
ous. 

Penang; Maingay, Curtis. Perak; Scortechini, King’s Collector, 

. . T. 1 

This species, although rare in Penang, is very common in Perak. 
Specimens of it vary considerably in several respects. In some plants 
the young shoots are densely puberulous, in others they arc almost 
glabrous ; the leaves also vary in size and in amount of pubescence. In 
the specimen figured by Protes-sor Oliver (Hook. Ic. PI. 1562), the 
flowers are in axillary pairs ; but, in the majority of the Perak specimens, 
they are in cymes. The species is practically dioecious, the staminato 
flowers having no ovaries at all or only a few rudiments ; while tho 
pistillate flowers have rarely a few perfect stamens, and not always 
any staminodes. The best marks of distinction between this and ilf. 
rJiculata, of which this must be a very close ally, are the smaller 
number of the ‘nerves in the leaves of this and tho evoid shape of its 
rugose fruit. In its leaves this plant somewhat resembles some of the 
species of Popowia. And, inasmuch as its inner petals are larger 
than the outer and are vaulted, it is related to Orophea, from which how- 
ever its numerous uvarioid stamens and unisexual habit exclude it. 

4. MiTEsrHOBi Peaisii, King, n. sp. A tree 30 to 4® feet high,; 
young branches tawny-pubescent, speedily becoming glabrous and 
dark-coloured. Leaves membranous, elliptic-oblong, xather abruptly and.' 
shortly acuminate, the base cuneate and often slightly unequal-sided ; 
upper surface glabrous except the depressed strigulose midrib ; lower 
much reticulate, glabrous but with a few scattered hairs on the 
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midrib and 12 to 14 pairs of rather bold, oblique, curving nerves length 
6 to 9 in,,, breadth 2’25 to 3 in., petiole *25 in., pubescent. Ftoieers 
bisexual, from ^the axis of the fallen leaves, solitary, *4 in. in diam. j 
pedicels about *5 in. long, softly tomentose, minutely bi'acteolate at the 
base. Sepals broadly ovate, acute, concave, tomentose "outside, glabrous 
inside. Outer petals much larger than the sepals, ovate-orbicular, sub- 
acute ; tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Inner petals longer but nar- 
1 * 0 wer than the outer ; the limb trapezoid, densely tomentose, glabrous 
inside at the base ; the claw narrow, about as long as the limb, tomentose 
on bo>)i surfaces. Stamens in the male flower numerous, short, cuneato ; 
the apical process of the connective truncate, concealing the apices of 
the doi’sal aut'hei*s. P'is/ils 0. Female jfoicers unknown. Ripe carpels 
sub-globose, rather truncate at base and apex, rngulose, minutely pub- 
escent, ’65 in. in diain. Seeds about »">, plano-conve.x, the testa mem- 
branous, rugulose. 

Andaman Islands ; Prain, King’s CJollccfor. 

The inner petals of this si^eeies J^rc nndonbtcdly longer than the 
outer; but they are niiieli inirrower. Tcchnicially they are the petals 
of Orophea ratlier than of Mifrephora ; Imt the numerous CJvarioid 
stamens and (he unisexual habit are tliose of the latter, to whieli I 
accordingly refer it. T have been able to examine only a few flowers of 
the species, and these arc all tetramcrons ; but whether this arrange- 
ment is normal or only oceasioijal I am unable to say until larger 
suites of specimens arc obtained. 


17, Popowiiv, Endl. 

Trees. Flowers small, sub-globular, opening but slightly, usually 
hermaphrodite, sometimes polygamous, exti'a-axillaiy or leaf-op]>o.sed. 
Sepals 3, ovate, valvatc. Petals (3, valvatc in 2-perics, (the inner series 
imbricate in Kurzii), inorcbr less orbicnbir ; outer like the sepals, spread- 
ing ; inner thick, concave, connivent, acute, the tip sometimes infloxed. 
Stamens indefinite or sub-dofiiiite, short, cniieate ; anthor-cclls dorsal, 
remote. Ga'tpels about 6, ovoid ; style largo, oblong or sub-clavate, 
straight or recuiwed ; ovules 1-2 on the ventral suture, rarely 1, basal, 
erect. Ripe ca^^els berried, globose or ovoid, stalked. — Distrib. About 
20 Asiatic species, 12 Australian and 1 African. (The Australian and 
African species may bo generically separable). 

^ i' There has been considerable variety of opinion as to the place of the 
genus Popotvia amongst the genera of Anonaceoi, The genus was 
founded by Pludlichcr (Genus No. 4710) to accommodate the species 
named Bocagea pisocarpa by Blume (Flora Java© (Anonacese) 90, t. 45). 

12 
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Endlicher placed it next to Orophea from which it is distinguished by its 
inner row of petals being free and having their apices indexed in «sti- 
vation, while those of Oi^ophea are clawed, vaulted, attached by their edges, 
and not indexed in cestivation. In their Flora Indica, Hooker dlius and 
Thomson added the species P. raniosmima to the original plant of 
Endlichcr, with a remark to the effect that Uvaria Vogelii H. f. 
should be included in the genus. Farther they associated Popowia with the 
genera Orophea, Mitrephora and Goniothalamtis in the tribe Mifrephorem, 
In their Genera Plantanim, Mr. Bontham and Sir Joseph Hooker take a 
different view of the position of Popowia and, in the arrangement 'adopt- 
ed in that great work, Popowia is put amongst the IJnoneae; Orophea 
is relegated to the tribe Miliuseae \ while Gomothalamus and Mitrephora 
are retained side by side in the tribe Mlfrephoreae. Now the character 
of the tnbe Unoneae is : — “ petals dat, slightly unequal, or those of the 
inner row smaller than those of the outer, or absent,’* while in several of 
the Popowias, e. g., P. pisocarpa, P. ramosisdma the inner petals are longer 
than the outer. Baillon, whose aiTangement of tribes differs from that 
of Messrs. Bentham and Hooker, puts Popowia into Unoneae, leaving 
Mitrephora and Orophea side by side in his tribe Oxgmitrek 

Dr. Scheffer differs from the opinion of the authors of the Genci’a 
Plantanim and of Baillon and rather inclines to that of the authors of 
the Flora Indica. He points out ivith much force that the proper place 
for Popowia is in the tribe characterised by its outer petals being 
open, the inner connivent over the andro-gyiicecium, erecto-connivent or 
connate ” — ^that is to say in the tribe Mitrephnrere of these authors. The 
stamens of Popowia present considerable diversity, but on tlie whole 
they have the character of those of (Jrarmc rather than those of Unoneae. 
As Scheffer remarks, there is little difference between the genera 
Orophea and Mitrephma except that the outer petals of Mitrephora are 
usually larger than those of Orophea. And if M. Baillon’s plan of re- 
ducing the number of the genpra in Anonachie were to be carried out, 
Dr. Scheffer would suggest the union of these two and* of Popowia into 
a single genus, from which would be excluded, however, all the African 
species. Of this new genus Orophea would be the typical form, and the 
other two would form sub-genera. 

There is no doubt than in extemals many Popowias are like Oro- 
pheag, and the iion-unguiculatc character of tho inner petals of Popowia 
is really the chief character which separates them. 

I venture to follow Dr. Scheffer and tho authors of tho Flora Indica 
in putting Popowia, Orophea and Mitrephora together in the tribe Mi- 
trephoreae» 
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Flowers hermaphrodite. 

Both surfaces of leaves glabrous except the 
nerves. 

Both ‘surfaces minutely granular ; nerves 
9 or 10 pairs, sparsely pilose beneath h P, ^avrdflora. 

Lower surface granular, the midrib and 

6 to 8 pairs of nerves pubescent ... 2. P. ramosissima. 

Both surfaces shining, reticulate, glabrous 
except the tomentose midrib on the 
^ upper ; nerves about 10 pairs, very faint 3. F, niiida. 
Upper sui'face of leaves glabrous, the lower 
minutely granular and sub-strigose ; nerves 
4 or 5 pairs ... ... ... F. Heifer i 

Upper suiiace of leaves glabrous except the 
puborulous midrib, the lower yellowish-to- 
mentose*; nerves 11 to 13 pairs; fruit very 
large ... ... ... ... 5. F.fmtida, 

Upper surface of leaves glabrous except the 
tomentose midrib and 8 to 10 pairs of nerves ; 
lower surface pubescent and siib-gi’anular ... 0. P, peraketisis. 

Both sui’faces minutely gi’anular ; upper shoi^t- 
ly puberulous, lower pubescent ; nerves 8 to 
11 pail’s... ... ... ... l,F,fima, 

Both surfaces minutely granular ; upper with 
a few scattered hairs ; lower fuscous, densely 
and softly pubescent; the nerves 6 or 7 
pairs, tomentose or pubescent P, velutina. 

Both surfaces, but especially the lower, softly 
pubescent; nerves about 10 pairs 9. P. tomentosa. 

Flowers polygamous. 

Upper surface of leaves glabi’ous except the 
paberulouJ midrib ; nerves 10 or 11 pairs; 
flowers *5 to ‘75 in. in diam. ; petals of inner 
row larger than those of outer, valvatc, their 
apices iuilexed in bud ... ... 10. P. uervifolia. 

Upper surface of leaves sub-granular, minutely 
and sparsely adpressed-pubescent ; nerves 9 
to 12 pairs ; flo>vers *4 in. in diam. ; inner ^ 
petals slightly smaller than the outer, im- 
bricate ....^ ... ... ... 11. F. KurziL 

Both surfaces of leaves glabious, the lower 
silvery, shining ; nerves 7 pairs ... 12. F, Hooke ri 
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1. Popowii PATTCiPLORA, Maingay MSS. Ho6k, fil. FI. Ind. I, 69. 
A tree ? Young branch.es slender, cinereous, strigoso. Leaves membran- 
ous, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, the base acute ; both surfaces gla- 
brous, minutely granular ; the midrib and 9 or 10 pairs of oblique, little 
curving main nerves sparsely pilose beneath ; length 5 to 6 in., breadth 
1*5 to 2 in., petiole *2 in., pubescent. Flowers extra-axillary, solitary or 
axillary, *25 in. in diam. ; pedicels *15 to *25 in. long, with a basal 
bracteolc, rusty-strigose. Sepals mhmte^ ovate. Petals; the outer small 
and like the sepals ; the inner three times as large, sub-orbicular, con- 
cave, their apices indexed. Stamens many. Ovaries about 6, stagose ; 
ovule solitary, erect. Bipe carpels sub-sessile, globular, glabrous, 

Malacca : Maingay (Kew DLstrib.) N’o. 56. 

Known only by JVLaiugay’s imperfect specimens ; an obscure species. 

2. PopowiA RAM 0 SIS.S 1 MA, Hook. til. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 105. A 
small spreading tree ; young branches at first rufous-pubescent ; the 
older dark-coloured and furrowed. Leaves membranous, sub-sessile, 
narrowly elliptic to lanceolate, sometimes slightly obovatc, shortly, blunt- 
ly and abruptly acuminate, tlie ba.se rounded or .slightly narrowed ; both 
surfaces glabrous, the lower granular and pubescent on the midrib and 
6 to 8 pairs of ascending rather straight nerves ; length 2*75 to 4 in., 
breadth 1 to 1*75 in., petiolo *05 in.^ Flowers globular in bud, leaf-op- 
posed, solitary or in small fascicles, *2 in. in diam, ; pedicels *15 to *25 
in. long (longer in fruit), minutely bractcolate, rufous-toiuentose. Sepals 
broadly triangular-ovate, acute, nearly as largo as the outer petals and 
like them tomentoso outside, and glabrou.s inside. Petals sub-equal, 
coriaceous, rotund, concave ; the iiuiei* rather larger and with incurved 
points. Stamens short, with very broad truncate concave hcad.s. Ova- 
ries 5 or 6, villous ; ovules 1 or 2. Uipc carpets globose with short stalks, 
pubescent, *25 to *35 in. in diam. Miq. FJ. Ind. Bat. 1, Ft. 2, 27 ; Hook, 
fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 68. Gaatteria ramosissiviay Wall. Cat, 7294, 8006. 
Popowia rufula and P, ajlnis Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 11, 20. 

In all the provinces, cojiunun. Distrib. Sumatra, Borneo. 

3. Poi’OwiA NiTiDA, King, II. sp. A .shrub? Young branches 
sparsely and softly rafouH-j)ubcsccat, the bark brown. Leaves tliinly 
coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to oblong-ovato, bluntly acuminate, the 
base rounded ; both surfaces reticulate, glabrous and shining, the miclrib 
tomentoso on the upper; main nerves about 12 pairs, very faint, spread- 
ing and forming double ai*ches inside the edge; length 2*5 to 4 in., 
breadth *6 to 1*25 in., petiolo *1 in. Fhivers few, in^short extra-axillary 
racemes, sub-globular, *25 in. in diam. ; pedicels about as long as the 
flowers, each with 2 sub-orbicular, stem-clasping, pubescent bracteoles. 
Sepals orbicular, concave, piibcrulous on both surfaces, about *15 in. in 
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diam. Petals sub-equal, about twice as large as the sepals, orbicular- 
ovate, sub-acute, cordate at tho base, the edges incurved. Stamens 
about 27, in three rows ; anther-cells linear, lateral, the apical process of 
the connective Abliquely truncate, papillose*. Pistils numerous, forming a 
large mass with their stigmas agglutinated. Ovaries sub-cuneato, pubes- 
cent especially near the truncate apex ; stigma very large and viscous, 
sessile ; ovules 1 to 3, ascending, lli^e carpels ovoid, pointed, glabrous, 
•4 to *5 in. long. Seeds 1 to 3, compressed, the testa pale brown, shining. 

S. Andaman : King. Nicobars : Kurz. 

its leaves this much resembles JJvaria micrantha, H. f. and T. 
as which I have reason, to believe some specimens •of this have been 
distributed from the Calcutta Herbarium. 

4. f OPOWIA Helferi, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. I, 69. A 
small spreading tree; young branches coarsely hairy. Leaves mem- 
branous, lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, tho base narrowed 
but rounded ; i#pper surface glabrous ; the lower granular, sub-strigose, 
especially on tho midrib ; main nerves indistinct, about 4 or 5 pairs, 
ascending: length 2 to 4 in., breadth *cS to 125 in., petiole '05 in. 

minute, globose, extra-axillary : peduncles '05 to *2 in., tomen- 
tose. Sepals ovale, strigosc. Outer petals like tho sepals, tho inner 
orbi<iular, larger than the outer, concave, very strigosc, their apices 
inflexed. Stamens 15. Ovule solitary. Carpels about 6, globular, stri- 
gose. Kurz. F. Flora Burra. I, 39. 

Andamans; North of Pi)rt Slouat ; Kurz. Bnrmah: Tenasserim, 
on King’s Island ; Heifer. 

A very little known species closely resembling P, Beddoviiaua, 
H. f. and Th. 

5. PorowiA. iXETiDA, Maiugay MSS., Hook. fil. FI, Br. Ind. I, 69. 
A lai’go tree; young branches tawny-tomentose. Leaves sub-coriaceous, 
elliptic-lanceolate, shortly caudate-acuminate, the base sub-acute ; upper 
surface glabrous except the pubei’uloiis njidrib, lower densely covered 
with yellow ish -gif y tomentum as are tlio petioles; main nerves 11 to 
18 pairs, rather prominent beneath, curved, siireadiiig, intcr-arching 
close to the margin; length 4’5 to 6*5 in., breadth 1'6 to 2 in., petiole 
‘2 in. Flowers solitary, '35 in. in diam. ; pedicels *2 in., tomentose. 
Sepals minute, ovate, obtuse. Petals unctjual, the outer ovate-elliptic, 
obtuse, yellow ; the inner slightly larger, apiculato, concave, the margins 
thick. Stamens about 30, tho connective large. Ovaries about 6, stri- 
gose, 2-ovuled. Ripe carpels few, very large, oblong-ovoid, obtuse, sessile, 
densely and shortly yellowish-tomentose, 2'25 in. long, and 1*5 in. in 
diaiu. Seed solitaiy, oblong, the testa bony, 

Malacca; Maiugay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 55. 
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6. Poppwu PSRAKENSis, King, n. sp. A shrub 6 to 15 feet high ; 
young branches densely and minutely dull rusty-tomentoso, the older 
dark and furrowed. Leaves elliptic to oblong-elliptic, very shortly and 
rather abruptly acuminate, tlie base slightly narrowed, Sometimes sub- 
oblique ; upper surface glabrous, the midrib and nerves tomentose ; lower 
pubescent, sub-granular ; main nerves 8 to 10 pairs, spreading, slightly 
pi’ominont beneath; length 4 to 5*5 in., breadth 2 to 2*5 in. ; petiole ‘1 
in., tomentose. Flowers extra-axillary, usually in pairs (but not con- 
temporaneous) *3 in. in diam. ; pedicels '4 in. long, ferrugineous-tomen- 
tose, minutely bracteolate. Sepals smaller than the petals, semi-^rbicu- 
lar, acute, coarsely tomoutoso outside, sub-glabrous inside. Petals thick, 
ovoid-orbicular, sub-acyite, sub-concavo, densely whitish -sericeous outside, 
glabrous within ; the inner row slightly larger than the outer, neither 
their edges nor apices incurved. Stamens numerous, flattened, with 
ti*uncato, corrugated head.s. Ovaries about 10, thin, glabrous, except a 
few long hairs near the base, 2-ovttlcd : stigmas large, w’ounded. Bipe 
carpels few, ovoid, with sub- truncate apices, slightly narrowed to tho 
stalks, glabrous or sparsely pubescent, with several horizontal constrictions 
when ripe ’5 in. long and ‘25 in. in diam. ; stalks *25 to**5 in. long. 
Seeds 2, superposed, plano-convex. 

This resembles ramoslssima in its loaves but has much ferger 
flowers of which the inner petals are not inflexed and tho carpels have 
2 seeds. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Wray ; from 200 to 2,500 feet. 

7. POPOWIA Fl’SCA, King, n. sp. A tree 40 to 50 feet high ; youiig 
branches densely covered with purplish-brown tomeutiim; the older 
cinerous, sub-pubescent and much furrowed. • Leaves coriaceous, oval- 
oblong, obtuse or sub-acutc, the base rounded ; both surfaces minutely 
granular, the upper shortly puborulous, the lower pubescent, the midrib 
and 8 to 11 pairs of spreading, rather prominent main nerves tomentose 
on both ; length 2*5 to 3*5 in., breadth 1*4 to^TB in. ; petiole *2 in. pur- 
plish-tomentoso like the flower pedicels. Flowers in srilall extra-axillary 
fascicles from small bracteate tubercles, 25 in. in diam. ; pedicels *15 to 
*25 in. Sepals ovate-obtuse, tomentose outside, glabrous inside. Petals 
sub-equal, rotund, very thick and fleshy, tomentose outside, puberulous 
inside. llip& carpels few, globular, densely tomentose, *25 in. in diam. ; 
stalks *1 to *2 in. long, tomentose. Seeds solitary. 

Perak, near Ulu Kerling, at an elevation of 500 feet, King’s Col- 
lector, No. 8602. • • 

This much resembles J'. veltUina^ King, but its leaves are mom 
oval, have more nerves, and are not so pubescent. 

8. PorowiA vsLUTiNA, King, n. np. A tree 20 to 40 feet high ^ 
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young branches covered with minute soft deep brown tomentum. Leaves 
elliptic-oblong, to ovate-elliptic, acute or shortly and narrowly acumi- 
nate, slightly narrowed to the rounded sub-unequal base ; both surfaces 
minutely granftlar, the upper with a few scattered hairs ; the lower 
fuscous and more densely and softly pubescent, both the midrib and 
nerves tomentose or pubescent ; main nerves 6 or 7 pairs, spreading, 
indistinct ; length 3 to 5 in., breadth 1*4 to 1*8 in., petiole *1 in. Flowers 
solitary or in pairs, extra-axillary, about *25 in. in diam., pedicels dense- 
ly tomentose, ‘35 in. long, bracteolate. Sepals broadly ovate, sub-acute, 
dense! tomentose outside, glabrous inside, persistent in the fruit. Petals 
sub-equal, thick, sub-orbicular, very tomentose outside, glabrous inside. 
Pipe carpels few, sometimes solitaiy, ovoid, blunt, /lightly oblique at the 
base and slightly narrowed to the stalk, minutely velvety-pubescent, *5 in. 
long and *35 in. in diam.; stalks *2 in., tomentose; torus small. Seed 
solitary, glabrous, rugose, vertically furrowed. 

Perak, at liinta ; at elevations under 1,000 feet ; King’s Collector. 

A species very like P.fusca, but with shortci’, fewer-nerved leaves 5 
evidently not common. None of the collectors’ specimens have fully 
developed flowers, and the foregoing description of these is taken from 
a bud. 

IhuwiA TOMK.VTOS.\, Maingaj MSS. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 70. 
A tree ; young branches softly nisty-tomcntosc, when older black and 
rugose. Leaves elliptic-oblong to ellixitic, acute or shortly acuminate, 
the base rounded, slightly uncqnal-sided; both .surface.s, but especially the 
lower, softly piibe.sccnt; main nerves about 10 pairs, slightly prominent, 
.spreading; length 4*5 to 5*5 in., breadth 1*75 to 3 in. ; petiole *1 in., 
tomentose. Flowers extra-axillary, sub-sessile, *25 in. in diam. SepnU 
broadly ovate, eonnato, slightly smaller than the petals. Petals .slightly 
unequal, villous outside, glabrous inside; the outer ovate, thick ; the 
the inner larger, very thick and concave, oblong, conuivent. Stamem 
about 25. Ovaries 7 to 9, oblong, pubescent ; ovules 2. Ripe carpels 
globose, slightly ]TUbe8cent, *5 to *74 in. in diam., 2-seeded; their stalks 
*35 in., pubescent. 

Malacca; Ma ingay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 54. Penang: Curtis, No, 
648. Perak ; Scortechini. 

I am not satisfied that there are not two species involved here, the 
one ^y\th broader leaves and shorter pubescence. 

10. PorowiA NERViFOTJA, Maiiigay MSS. cx H?)ok. fil. FI. Br. Ind. 
I, 60. A small tretfl2 to 25 feet high: young branches at first densely 
Misty-tomontose, afterwards dark-coloured and furrowed. Leaves coria- 
ceous, from oblong-lancoolato orob-lanccolate to elliptic-oblong, shortly 
abruptly and bluntly acuminate, the base acute ; upper surface shining, 
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glabrous except the pnberulous midrib ; lower paler, sparsely rusiy- 
pubescent ; main nerves 10 or 11 pairs, oblique, rather prominent on 
the lower surface ; length 6*6 to 8*6 in., breadth 1*8 to 8 in. ; petiole 
*35 to *5 in., rusty-pubescent. Flowers polygamous, ''extra-axillary, 
solitary or 2 or o together, .sub-globose, from *5 to *75 in. in diam. ; 
pedicels, stout, tomentose, *16 to *26 long, with 2 bracts nearly as largo 
as the sepals. Sepals ovate-orbicular, acute, slightly smaller than the 
outer petals, very thick, villons-tomontoso outside and glabi'ous inside 
as are all tlio petals : inner petals larger than the outer, their apices 
much inflexed in bud. Stame^is numerous, with flat, rhomboi(^ heads. 
Ovaries numcrous/hirsutc. Carpels numerous, cylindric-ovoid, Spioulate, 
narroAved to the stalK sparsely strigoso, *6 in. long and *25 in. in diara. ; 
stalks ‘2 to *3 in. long, strigose -pubescent ; toms globular, *4 in. in 
diam. Seed pale, shining. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.,) No. 53. Perak: common at 
low elevations. ' 

Allied to P. Kurzii, but with larger flowers which have their inner 
petals valvate with much indexed edge.s. 

11. PorowTA Kurzji, King. A shrub or small tree; young 
branches at first tawny-pubescent, afterwards- dark-coloured, glabrous 
and furrowed. Leaves sub- coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, or elliptic-ob- 
long sub-acuto or shortly and bluntly acuminate, naiTOwed to the sub- 
cuneato (sometimes almost round(»d) base ; upper surface sub-granular, 
minutely and spar,sc]y adprcssecl-pubcscent ; loAver sparsely pubescent ; 
main nerves 9 to 12 pairs, oblique, inter- arching close to the edge, rather 
prominent beneath ; length 5 to 9 in., breadth 1*5 to 3 in. ; petiole *2 to 
*25 in , tomentose. Flowers polygamou.s, solitary, or in pairs, sub-sossile, 
exti*a-axillary, sub-globose, *4 in. in diam. ; pedicels tomentose, *1 to *2 in. 
long, bracteolate. Sepals smaller than the petals, valvate, scmi-orbicular, 
and, like the petals, tomento.se externally and glabrous internally. 
Petals sub-equal, concave, the outer ovate-orbicular, valvate ; the inner 
slightly smaller than the outer, imbricate. Stamens numerous, flattened, 
elongate, Avith linear, lateral anthcr-cells and flat, oblique, rhomboid 
apices. Ovaries (often absent) about 10, elongate, pubescent, the stigmas 
clavate. Fruit unknown. Polyalthia" niacrophylla^ Hook. fil. and Thoms. 
FI. Br. Ind. I, 68. P. dubia Kurz F. Flora Burma, I, 38. Ouatteria 
macrophyllay Blume Bijdr. 19 ; FI. Javae Anon. 96. t. 97 FI. Ind. 
Bat. I, Pt. 2, 47. 

South Andaman ; Kurz, King’s Collector. Burmah ; province Tenas- 
serim ; Falcoter, Kurz. 

This species appears to be practically dioecious. In its flowers 
the inner petals are distinctly imbricate ; they are not connivent, and 
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their points are not inflexed. And in these respects they do not answer 
to the diagnosis of Popoioia as heretofore understood. I have therefore 
ventured to modify the generic character of Popowia in these points, and 
to institute a (Action of it to receive .this and other two species. This 
species is closely allied to the plant originally described and figured 
by Blnmo as Gmttena macrophylla^ (FI. Jav. Anon. 9G t. 47,) and to ' 
receive which Miquel founded his genus Trivalvaria (Ann. Mus. Lngd. 
Bat. IT, 19). But, in Blnme’s and Miquol’s plant, the inner petals are 
distinctly valvate, although then* apices are not inflexed. And in the 
non-infection of its petals it also docs not conform to the character of 
Popowia as originally defined by its founder Kndliclift*. 

12. Popowia Hookeui, King. A shrub; y)ung branches darlr- 
colourcd, glabrous. Loaves thinly coriaceous, broadly lanceolate or 
oblanceolato, acute or acuininato, the base acute : both surfaces glabrous, 
the lower silvery, shining: main nerves about 7 pairs, spreading, 
ascending, curving, rather prominent beneath, evanescent at the tips ; 
length rj-5 to 7 in., breadth I G to 2*4 in. Flowers solitary or in fascicles 
of 2 or from short extra-axillary, woody tubercles, polygamous, minute ; 

the males as in Popowia Kttrzli but smaller ; the females with many, 
densely pubescent ovaries and a few imperfect stamens ; bracts many, 
minute, strlgosc. Carpels many, *75 in. long, oblong, granulate, glabrous ; 
stalk '85 in.*^ Guattcria pallida^ H. f. and Th. FI. Ind., 143 (not of 
Blnmo). PvhjaUhia argeniea, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 67. 

Assam and Sylhet j in dense fore.st.s, Hook. fil. and Thomson ; Naga 
Hills, Masters. Khasia : Griflith. 

A species of which I have seen only imperfect specimens. The 
description given above of tlie flowers is copied from Sir Joseph Hooker. 
In my opinion the plant is a Popowia rather than a Pohjalt/ua and to 
the former genus I have ventured to remove it. 

. Pouhfful Sjwcies. 

Popowia par^foUa, Kurz in Jomm.'of Botany for 1875, p. 324. Of 
this I have seen only loaf specimens with a few detached finiits. It ap- 
peara to have also had the MSS. name P. ?u7ida. given to it by Kurz. 

18. OxYMiTEA, Blume. 

Climbing shrubs. Leaves parallel-uerved ; ncrvules transverse, not 
forming intra-marginal loops. Flowers leaf-opposed or extra- axillary. 
Sepals 3, valvate, vonnate below. Petals 6, valvate, in 2 rows, outer 
large, long, flat or triquetrous and narrow, leathery, more or less spi^ead- 
ing or connivent ; inner much smaller, ovate-lanceolate or oblong (long 
and narrow in 0. JUipes and 0. ghuca), conniving over the stamens and 
13 : 
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ovaries. Stamens many, linear*oblong or cuneato, truncate ; antber-cells 
dorsal, remote (small and ovoid in 0. glauca). Ovaries oblong, strigose ; 
style oblong or clavate, recurved ; ovules 1-2, sub-basal, ascending. 
Bipe caipels 1-seeded, stalked. — Distrib. About 28 species, Asiatic and 
African. 

A genus of which the flowers have some resemblance to those of 
Qmiothalamns : but in this the inner petals are not contracted into a 
claw as in Goniotlialamus and the calyx in this is smaller and not 
persistent. 

Outer petals flat ... *... ... 1. 0. ajfinis^ 

Outer petals concave. 

Pedicels slender, .much longer than the flowers 2. 0. fiUpes. 

Pedicels shorter t1ian the flowers. 

Leaves oblong-elliptic, more or less obovate, 
blunt ... ... ... B. 0. cahjeina. 

Leaves oblong-elliptic to oblong-lanceolate 
or elliptic-lanceolate, not obovate, acute, 
or acumiflate. 

Outer petals expanded and concave in 
the lower third ; the inner only one 
fourth as long as the outer, very 
acuminate... ... ... 4. 0, higlamlulosa. 

Outer petals narrowly linear-lanceo- 
late, slightly expanded and concave 
at the very base ... ... 5. 0. yhivca. 

1. OXYMITBA AFFINTS, Hook. fil. and Tlioiiis. FI T3r. Ind. 1, 70. A 
spreading shrub or climber : young branches at ^ir^t densely rusty to- 
mentose, afterwards dark-culoui*ed and ghibi'ons. Lf'tire? mcnibi rtnons, 
elliptic to oblong-elliptic, .sometimes slightly obovate, acute or very short- 
ly acuminate, rarely obtuse, tho base rounded or slightly narrowed ; 
upper surface shining, minutely scaly, glabi,'ou.s except the pubescent 
midrib ; under surface slightly* glaucous, pubescent especially on tlio 
midrib and nerves ; main nerves 8 to 14 pairs, spreading, asceiuling, 
rather prominent on the lower surface; length 3o to 10 in., breacUli 
1*25 to 4*5 in. ; petiole *3 in., tomentos^. Flowers solitary, extra-axillary ; 
pedicels *25 to *4 in. Sepals slightly connate at the btise, s])rcading, 
broadly ovate or orbicular-ovate, sub-acute, 3- to 7-nerved, adpressed- 
pubescent, *5 in. long and slightly narrower than the base of the petals, 
persistent in the fwiit. Petals flat, very unequal ; the outer thinly 
coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, sub-acute, the midrib thick and with 
several strong sub-parallel nerves, adpressed-pubescent on both surfaces, 
J 5 to 1*75 in, long and *4 to *6 in. broad ; inner petals thickly ooria- 
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ceous, ovate, sub-acute, *5 in. long, pubescent outside, glabrous inside. 
Bipe carpels cylindric, blunt at each end, pubescent, *5 to *8 in. long 
and '3 in. in diam. : stalks pubescent, *2 in. long. Seed solitary. 

Malacca ;%Maingay, (Kew Distiib.) No. 39. Perak; King’s Col- 
lector, Scortechini. Distrib., Siam. , 

2. OXYMITRA FILIPES, H. f, and Th. FI. Br. Ind. I, 71. A climber : 
young branches softly brown-tomentose, dark-coloured and lenticellate 
when old. Leaves membranous, oblong-lanceolate or oblong-elliptic, 
often slightly obovate, acute or shortly acuminate, slightly narrowed to 
the sijb-cordate sometimes slightly oblique base ; upper surface glab-. 
rous, minutely scaly, sometimes pubescent, the midrib and nerves al- 
ways so; under surface paler, sub-glaucous, j^ubescent, the midrib 
tonientosc ; main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, spreading, prominent beneath ; 
secondary nerves obliquely transverse, prominent : length 4*5 to 7*5 in., 
breadth 1*4 to 2*5 in. ; petiole *2 to *25 in., tomentose. Flotoers very 
long and narrq^v, often curved, 1*75 to 2*5 in. long, solitary on slender 
extra-axillary pedicels 3 or 4 in. long, which are pubescent and have 
a subulate bract near the middle. Septfls ‘25 in. long, spreading, ovate, 
acute, pubescent. Petals very unequal ; the outer fleshy, very naiTow, 
triquetrous, expanded and concave at the base, pubescent ; the inner 
loss than one fifth of the outer in lengtli, lanceolate with caudate-acu- 
minate apex, glabrous. Stamem numerous: ovaries 1-ovuled. Bipe 
carpels nurucrou.s, ovatc-cylindric, sliortly apiculate, softly pubescent, 
*5 in. long and '25 in. in dianf. ; stalks '3 in. long, pubescent. Seed 
solitary, pale. 

A species readily distinguished in thi.s genus by the extreme length 
and narrowness of the outer petals. Evidently closely allied to 0. 
cmeiformis^ Miq. {Pohjalthia cuneiformis^ Bl. FI. Javac Anon. 75 t. 35, 
36 d, 37), which it resembles in that respect as also in its filiform, elon- 
gated pedicels. 

Malacca; Maingay, j(Kcw Distrib.) No. 60. Perak; Kings Col- 
lector. « • 

3. OxYMiTiu CALYCiNA, King, n. sp. A slender, woody creeper ; 
young branches densely rusty tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, oblong and 
sub-acute or cuneiform-oblong, very blunt or even emarginate, always 
slightly iiaiTowed to the rounded or minutely cordate base ; upper sur- 
face glabrous, shining, the midrib sometimes rufous-pubesoent ; under 
‘surface pale, glaucous, pubescent especially on tha midrib and nerves : 
main nerves 7 to 14 pairs, prominent on the under, impressed on the 
upper, surface, spreading: the secondary nerves obliquely transverse, 
prominent ; length 6 to 12 in., breadth 2*65 to 7*5 in., petiole *2 to *4 in., 
rufous tomentose. Flowers solitary, extra-axillary ; pedicels *3 to I in., 
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mfous-tomentose, bearing two bracts, one small, the other large, obo- 
vato, ribbed. Sepah free, nearly half as long as the outer petals, ellip- 
tic, sub-acute ; the edges undulate, nifous-tomentose on both surfaces. 
Petals thick, lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, the midrib prominent, the 
base concave, both rows glabrous inside, the outer about 1 to 1*25 in. 
long, tomentose outside j the inner about ‘5 in. shoitor, connate into a 
narrow, acute cono, pubcrulous outside. Ovaries l-ovuled. Pipe carpels 
elliptic, apiculate, pubescent, *35 in. long : stalks *2 in., pubescent. 

This closely resembles Oxymitra cuneifonnis^ Miq. of which Blumo 
(under tlie name of PoJyalthia cuneiformis) gives an excellent description 
and three admirablQ,tigures (FI. Javae Anon. 75 t. 35, 36D. and 37'. But 
in Blume’s plant the ^flowers are much larger, the petals are falcate, 
while the sepals are much smaller and have caudate apices : the pedi- 
cels too are much longer and have smaller bracteoles. 

Perak ; Ulu Bubong at elevations of 500 to 1,000 feet. King’s Col- 
lector, No. 10604. Singapore : Bidlcy. Penang ; Curtis. 

4. OXYMITRA BICLANDULOSA, Sclielfer in Nat. Tijdsch. Ned. Ind. 
XXXI, 341. A creeper 50 to 100 feet long j young branches minutely 
rufous-sericcous, afterwards dark-coloured and glabrous. Leaves coria- 
ceous, elliptic to elliptic-oblong, acute or shortly acuminate, the edges 
slightly recurved when dry, the base rounded or slightly cuneaic; 
upper surface glabrous, the midrib pubcrulous ; the lower paler, sub- 
glaucous, pubcrulous or glabrcscent ; main nerves 7 to 0 pairs, ascend- 
ing, prominent beneath ; length 3*5 to 7*5 in., breadth 2 to 3 5 in., 
petiole *2 to *4 in. Flotvers shortly i»cdicellcd, solitary, extra-axillary, 
1 to 1*15 in. long ; pedicels *4 in. long (elongating in fruit) angled, 
slender, with 1 subulate Ijraeteolc, Htpals lleshy, ovate, much acumi- 
nate, spreading or refiexed, adpressed, rusty-pubcrulous. Petals fleshy, 
yellow, very unequal: the outer hinccoiate-ublong, obtuse, expanded 
and concave in the lower third, rusty adprcssed-pubescent ; the midrib 
prominent, sub-glabrous inside; the inner only^ as large as the sepals, 
’with broad bases (cleft in the middle) and long acumimdc points. Ripe 
carpels oblong-ovoid, blunt at each end or slightly apiculate at the apex, 
yellow when ripe, puberulous or glabroii.s, *75 in. long: stalks *5 in. 
Polyalthia higlandulosa. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 65. Guatieria hiy- 
landuhsa^ Blame FI. Javae Anon. 102, t. 51 ; Miq. FI, Ind. Bat, I, 
Pt. 2, p. 48; Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 143. 

Malacca; Oriffitji, Maingay, (Kew Histrib.) No. 49. Selangor 
Ridley. Perak, King’s Collector. Distrib. : Malayan Archipelago. 

The structure of the flowers of this species appears to me to be 
that of an Oxymitra rather thfiiu of a Polyalthia or Ouatteriay and there- 
fore 1 have transferred it to this genus. 
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6. OXTMITBA GLAUCA, H. f. and Th. PI. Ind. 146 ; Hook. fil. FI. Br. 
Ind. I, 71. A slender woody climber : young branches slightly tomen- 
tosc, soon becoming glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic, ellip- 
tic-lanceolate ts lanceolate, obtuse, acute or shortly acuminate ; the 
base rounded, sometimes slightly narrowed ; upper surface glabrous, the 
midrib aud sometimes the nerves pubescent ; the lower very pale, glauc- 
ous, glabrous or sparsely pubcrnlous, the midrib pubescent ; main nerves 
8 to 12 spairs, spreading, prominent beneath : length 4 to 6 in., breadth 
1*5 to 2 in. ; petiole ‘2 in., pubescent, l^loioers solitary, extra-axillary, 
naiTOW and elongate j pedicels slender, -Sin. long, with a median subulate 
bract, longer in fruit. Sejials connate at the base, breadly ovate, much 
acuminate, adpressed-pubescent, *25 in., long. Perils very unequal : the 
outer thickly coriaceous, linear-lanceolate, sub-acute, slightly expanded 
and sub-concave at the base, outside minutely pubescent; inside glab- 
i*ouS; the midrib prominent: inner petals with sub-orbicular bases 
(cleft in the rqiddle), and long acuminate points, glabrous, only about 
one-fifth as long as the outer. Ovaries hairy ; ovule solitary. Carpels 
many, ovoid, slightly apicnlate, *4 in. lon|,^ and *20 in. in diam., minutely 
toincntosc; stalks slender, *75 in. long. Micj. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 50. 

Penang, Malacca : Maingiiy (Ke>v DLstrib.) No. 58. Perak; com- 
mon at low-clovations. Uistrib. : Sumatra, Beccari, No. 62G. 

PJ. MELODOuni, Dnnal. 

Climbing shrubs. Flowers terhiinal, axillary and leaf-opposed, fasci- 
cled or paniclcd ; buds triquetrous. Hepals 6, small, valvate, connate 
below. Petals 6, valvate, in 2 i*ows ; outer plano-convex or trigonous : 
inner triquetrous above, hollowed below on the inner face. tStamens 
many; anther-cells dorsal, contiguous ; lop of connective more or less 
flattened, triangular, quuili’ate or orbicular. Pistils many, free; style 
oblong; ovule.s 2 or more. Pipe carpels bemed.— Di.strib : — species 
about 35. Tropical Asia gind Africa ; Australia. 

Section 1. M*:umouuM proper. (Juler petals \ ovaries 

hairy, ovules usually more than 4. smooth (unknown in M. litseae- 

folium). 

Flowers not more than ’4 in. long (often '5 
in. iu M. fiilyeHs)y flowcr-bud& broadly pyra- 
midal. 

Flowers *2 to '25 in. long, in few-flower- 
ed, lax, s^xillary racemes ; leaves be- 
neath hoary-pubescent with a super- 
flcial layer of flexuose hairs : ovules 4 1. If. litseavfoUimi 
Flowers 4 to '5 in. long; solitary, or in 
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few-flowered terminal or leaf-opposed 
cymes ; leaves beneath sparsely and 
minutely strigose : ovules 4 ... 2. M.fulgem, 

Flowers *5 in. or more in length (see also 
M.fulgens). 

Flower-buds broadly pyramidal. 

Flowers racemose, itirely solitary. 

Loaves glabrous above except the 
midrib, beneath densely golden- 
brown sericeous. Ripe carpels 
ovoid-globoso, 1*25 in. long, their 
stalks^g to 3 in. long ... 3. M. manubriahm, 

Flowers in axillary or terminal 
panicles. Leaves minutely pubes- 
cent above, softly brown-tomcn- 
toso beneath : ripe carpels glo- 
bose to ovoid, velvetty-tmnentosc, 

1 to 2-25 in, Idng; stalks 75 to 
175 in, ... ... .. 4. M, laiifoUtm, 

Flowers always solitary and axil- 
lary. Ripe carpels cylindric, 

sub- tubercular, 1 to 1 75 in. long 5. Af. cglindrlotinu 

Flower-buds narrowly pyramidal, race- 
mose or paniculate. 

Leaves glabrous above except the 
midrib, beneath glaucous hoary- 
puberulous. Ripe carpels .glo- 
bose or ovoid-globose, tubcrcled, 

I in. long, their stalks I in. ... G. A/, hjpoglaxicum. 

Leaves glabrescent or glabrous 
above, expept the midrib ; benegth 
softly rufous-ptlbesccnt. Ripe 
carpels globular, densely and 
minutely dark brown-tomentosc, 

'8 in. in diam. ; their stalks 
slightly longer ... ... 7. M. parviflorum. 

Leaves harshly pubescent above, 
uniformly and softly pubescent 
beneath. Ripe carpels globose, 

" harshly and minutely pubescent, 

1*1 in. in diani, ; stalks slender, 

twice as lon^ ... 8. M. i^haeroc<irpunu 
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Section 11. Pyramidakthe. Outer petals very long, linear-lanceo- 
latej" 1*2 to 5 in. long., Flowers solitaj?y or in pairs, axillary, rarely leaf- 
opposed (cymose in M, lanuginosum and M. ruhiqinosum.) 

Ovules more titan 4. 

Flowers 1*25 to 1*5 in. long; outer petals 
rufous-lanate externally ; ripe carpels sub- 
globose, ‘79 in. ill diam. ... ... 9. M, lanuginosum. 

Flowers 1*25 to 1*5 in. long; outer petals 
minutely rufous-tomentose externally ; ripe 
^carpels oblong, tapering to both ends, 1*5 
to 2 in. long ... ... 10 M, Maingayi 

Flowers 1 *5 to 2 in. long ; outer petals minutely? 
rufous-tomentose outside ; ripe carpels^ 
ovoid, tuberculate, 1*4 in. long ... 11. M. prismaticum. 

Ovules 4. 

Flowers ^ to 5 in. long; outer petals ad - 
prcssed-piiberiilous externally ... 12. 3f. macranthum. 

iSection III. Kentja. Outer ])(‘tats not much longt.T than broad, 
broadly ovate or sub-orbiciilar, with broad thick margins: flowers 
axillary ; ovaries glabrous, 2 to 8-ovuled : seeds pitted. 

Ovules about 8 : ripe carpels ovoid or ovoid- 

globose ; leaves oblong-lanceolate ... 13. M, elegans. 

Ovules 2 ; ripe carpels globular : leaves 
elliptic or elliptic- oblong,* sometimes ob- 
ovate ... ... ... 14, M, pisocarpum. 

1. Melodorum LIT.SE.EFOLUTM, King, 11 . sp. A powerful cHmbcr ; 
young branches densely but minutely rusty-toinentose, afterwards 
tuberculate and sub-glabrous. Leaves coi'iaceoiis, oblong-ovate to ob- 
long, acute, the base rounded or .slightly enneate ; upper surface greenish 
when dry, glabrous, sliiniiig except the rufous-pubescent inidrih ; lower 
reticulate ; uniformly hogiry -pubescent with a superficial layer of deci- 
duous yellowish o» reddish flexuose hairs j main nerves 8 to 10 *})airs, 
oblique, curving, prominent beneath ; length 2*75 to 4*25 in., breadth 
1*85 to I'G in. Flowers *2 to *25 in. long, in few-flowered lax axillary 
rufous-tomentose racemes or in terminal panicles ; pedicels *25 to *35 
in. long vvitli a single small median bracteole. Se2)ah broadly ovate- 
9 >cute, concave, connate at the base^ spreading, *1 in. long. Petals 
broadly ovate-oblong, acute, leathery*; outer *3 iu.«long, slightly con- 
cave and glabrous .at the base, otherwise puberulons inside, rufqus- 
tonientoso outside; the inner petals much smaller, hoary-puberulous 
except the pitted glabi-ous .concavity at the base inside. nu- 

merous^ apical process of the connective broadly and bluntly triangular ; 
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filaments short. Ovanes few, oblong, oblique, rufous-pnbesceht, 4< 
ovuled; stigma lateral, oblong. JRipe carpels unknown. 

Perak : King’s Collector, Kos. 4063 and 4986. 

The flowers of this resemble those of M. fulgens, H.^f. and Th., but 
they ai’e smaller^ and more numerous than those of M, fulgens ; the 
petals of this species also are thinner and the apical process of the 
anthers is broader and blunter. The leaves too of this are broader and, 
in the indumentum on their lower surface, they differ considerably from 
those of M. fidgens. Fruit of this species is as yet unknown. The 
ovaries have only 4 ovules. ^ 

2. Melodori-w FCTiOK^^s, Hook. 111. FI. Br. Ind. 120. A largo 
climber; young branches minutely t a wny-pubescent, speedily becoming 
glabrous and dark-coloured. Leaves oblong-Iancoolate, acuminate, the 
base rounded or sub-acute ; upper surface pale olivaceous when dry» 
glabrous, the midnb strigoso ; under surface brown wlion dry, sparsely 
and minutely strigose, especially on the midrib ; main .nerves 11 to 13 
pairs, oblique, curving ; length 3 to 4*5 in., breadth 1*2 to 1*5 in. ; petiole 
‘25 to ’4 in. pubescent, F/ou-en-f *4 to *5 in. long, solitary or in terminal 
or leaf-opposed, few-flowered cymes: pedicels *3 to *4 in. long, adpressed 
tawny-pubescent with one sub-medial and one basal bracteole. Hepah 
broadly ovate, sub-acute, connate at the base, spreading, *1 in. long, 
pubescent outside, glabix)us inside. Fttah thick ; the outer flat, ovate- 
oblong, sub-acute, ta>vny-pubcscent outside, glalnx)us at the base inside, 
•5 in. long; inner petals like outer but concave at the base, only *.3 in. 
long and glabrous, except near the apex outside. Stamens numerous ; 
apical process of connective of the outer lanceolate and as long as the 
anthers, that of the inner shorter. Ovaries nari’owly oblong, oblique, 
curved, minutely pubescent, with 4 ovules in two rows : style lateral, 
half as long as the ovary, stigma small. liipe carpels ovoid-globose 
densely and minutely silky tawny-tomentoso like the stalks, I to 1*5 in, 
long, and *9 in. in diam. ; stalks *85 to 1*5 in. Ipng, stout. Heeds oblong, 
plano-convex, brown, shining. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind# I, 82. Miq. FI, 
Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 35. Uvaria fulgens and Myristica Finlaysoniana^ Wall. 
Cat. 6482 and 6.793. 

Malacca, Perak, Singapore. Distrib. Borneo, Philippines. 

3. Melodorum mancbriatum. Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 118. 
A large creeper: young branches minutely rufous-pubescent. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanccolate, acuminate, the base rounded or 
slightly narrowed ; upper surface olivaceous when dry, glabrous, the 
midrib rufous-pubescent; lower uniformly covered with rather thin 
brown or golden sericeous tomentura ; main nerves 12 to 18 pairs, ob- 
lique, slightly curved, rather prominent beneath ; length 2 to 4*5 in., 
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breadth *76 to 1*6 in. ; petiole ‘3 in., tomentose. Ftowers *6 to *75 in, 
long, loaf-opposed or extra-axillary, in short racemes, rarely soKtery ; 
pedicels *26 to *75 in., softly pale rufous-tomentose, with one broad 
clasping bract^ole near the base. Sepals broadly ovate, shortly sub- 
acuminate, spreading, connate at the base, senceou^ outside, glabrous 
inside. Petals leathery, ovate-lanccolate, sub-acuminate, concave, the 
outer *6 to *75 in. long, outside sericeous, inside puberulous in the upper 
half, glabrous in the lower; the inner petals smaller, minutely pubescent 
in the upper half outside and near the apex inside, otherwise glabrous, 
the base very concave. Stamens numerous, the connective bluntly tri- 
angult: at the apex. 0«ane« numerous, oblong,, densely sericeous; 
ovules 8 in 2 rows ; stigma sessile, glabrous, bifi^ Itipe carpels numer- 
ous, ovoid-globose, with thick pericarp, about l ‘25An. long, densely rufous- 
tomentose ; stalks 2 to 3 in. long. Heeds about 8, in two rows. Hook. fil. 
FI. Br. Ind. I, 79 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 35. Melodorum bancanum, 
Scheff. Nat. Tijds. XXXI, 343. Ucaria manubriala, Wall. Cat. 6456. 

Penang, ilalacca, Singapore. Perak: very common. Distrib. : 

Bangka. • 

4. Melodobl'm i.ATiFor.iLM, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI Ind., 116. 
A large climber; young shoots velvety rufous-tomentose. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong or narrowly elliptic, sub-acutc or obtuse, the base 
rounded; upper surface minutely pubescent, the midrib tomentose; 
lower surface uniformly covered with short, soft, brown tomentum ; main 
nerves 16 to 24 pairs, spreading, bold, not inter-arching : length 3 to 
7 f) in., breadth 1-7.5 to i o in. ; petiole 4 to 7 in., stont, channelled, to- 
raentose. Flowers from 6 to 1-25 in. in diam. when expanded, bi-own, in 
lax a.xillary or terminal racemes or panicles ; pedicels '35 to 5 in. with 
braeteole at tho base. Hepals broa<lly ovate, blunt, connate into a flat 
triangular cup, 25 iu. wide, tomeuto.se outside, glabrous within like the 
outer i)otals. JV/.i/s thick, fleshy, ovate, acuminate, ’4 to '7 in. long; 
the inner much smaller. Htomeiis very numerous, the apex of the con- 
nective triangular, aciitd; anthcr-celU linear, lateral, Oearies about 6, 
obliquely oblong, densely sericeous, 6- to 8-ovuled ; stigma small, sessile. 
Bipe carpels globose to ovoid, slightly apiculato and slightly tapering to 
the base, densely velvety and minutely tomentose, 1 to 2-25 in. long and 
1 to 1-2 in. in diam. : stalks stout, velvety, -75 to 1-75 in. long; Hook, 
ftl. FI. Br. Ind. I, 79; Miq. FI. Ind. But. 1, pt. 2, 35; Wall. Cat! 9111. 
M..nu>llissmum, Miquol FI. Ind. Rat. iSuppl. 374. Uvaria latifoUa, 
Blame FI. Jav. Auon. 1. 15. Uiwna htij'olia, Dunal Anon. 115. Uvaria 
longifoUa, Bl. Bijdr* 13. 

' Malacca; Grillith. Singapore; Maingay, Hullctt. Perak: very 
common. Distrib. : — Siuuati-a, Java, Philippines. 

14 
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Uvaria laiifoUa, Blurae, as described and figured by that author has 
larger flowers than the common Perak plant and its carpels are globular, 
whereas those of the Perak plant are ovoid and apiculate. The plant 
figured by Blume does, however, occur there, but it is not pommon. The 
forms may be characterised thus : — 

Var. typica: flowers ’7 in. long: fruit globular, not apiculate, 1 in. 
in diani. Uvaria latifoUa, Blume 1. c. t. 15. Perak, Java. 

Var. ovoidea: flowers *5 in. long: fruit ovoid, slightly apiculate, 
often oblique, as much as 2*25 in. long, very oblique and warted when 
young. M, latifolinyn, El. f. and Tli. FI. Br. Ind. 79. Malacca, Perak, 
Singapore. The common form in the Malay Peninsula. 

5. Melodorum cyLiNDKicuM, Maingay in Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. T, 80. 
A climber: young branches minutely rusty- pubescent, speedily glabrous 
and dark-coloured. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, brownish when 
dry, acute or acuminate, the base I'ouuded or slightly narrowed ; upper 
surface quite glabrous, the lower paler, minutely pubescent ; main nerves 
8 to 10 pairs, spreading, very faint; length 2*5 to 4*25 in., breadth 1*6 to 
1*8 in., petiole *5 in. Flowers ‘5 in. long, solitary, axillary, drooping ; 
buds short, pyramidal, adpixjssed, brown- pubescent : pedicel short, stout, 
TV'ith minute bracteolo. Sepals small, triangular, connate, forming a flat 
spreading cup. Outer petals triangular-ovate, triciuoti’oiis with an ex- 
cavated base ; the inner v'oiy small, triangular, glabrous. Stamens nu- 
merous, the apex of the connective orbicular. Ovaries 4 to 6, sericeous. 
Eipe carpels cylindric, carved, botli emP, obtuse, sub- tubercular, minutely 
brown-pubescent, 1 to 1 75 in. long and *35 to *75 in. in diam. ; pericai’p 
thin ; stalk *5 in. long, stout. Seeds many, horizontal, in two series, 
compressed, *65 in. long, shining, with a small cartilaginous arillus. . 

Malacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 78. Bingapoi’e : Ridley, 
No. 2115. 

6. MjSL0D0Ri:.v iitpoolmtum, ;Miqncl in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 
37. A strong creeper: young branches minutely rufous-pubescent, 
ultimately glabrous, rather pale and much {nhercled. Leaves thinly 
conaceous, oblong-lauceolato to oblong-clliptic, :icuto or shortly acumi- 
nate, the base ronndijcl or cuncate ; upper surface glabrous except the 
rufous-puberulou.s midrib ; lower minutely hoary-puberuloiis, the 10 or 
12 pairs of bold oblique curving main nerves ultimately glabrous and 
darker-coloured ; length 3 to 5*5 in,, breadth 1*35 to 2*2 in., petiole *25 
in. Flowers '6 to *8 in. long, in lax, 2-to 3-flowcred, axillary racemes or 
(by abortion of the leaves) in lax, terminal, 10- to 12-flowerad panicles ; 
pedicels as long as the flowers, slender ; bracteolcs 1 or 2, minute. 
Sepals ovate, acute, concave, conjoined only at the base, rafous-pnbos* 
cent outside ; puberulous within. Petals leathery, liaoar-lauceolato, 
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the base expanded and concave : the outer minutely rufons-tomentose 
on the external surface, paler and pubescent on the internal, ‘5 to *-8 in. 
long, concave for their whole length : the inner one-third shorter with'a 
glabrous concavity at the base only, the rest triquetrous, and pubem- 
lous. Stamens numerous; apical process of connective large, broader 
than the anther-cells, sub-globular. Ovaries about 12, oblong, golden- 
silky : with 4 to G-ovules in 2 rows : stigma large sub-capilate ; style 
short. Ripe carpels globose or ovoid-globose, tubercled, puberulous or 
glabrescent, 1 in. long ; stalks about the same length, striate. Seeds 
about ^ or 6, oval, compressed, smooth, brown, shining. 

Perak : Scortcchini, King s Collector. » 

This plant agrees fairly well with the only s]^»cimens of Melodorum 
hypoglaucu7n, Miq. which 1 have been able to Consult. It also agrees 
fairly with Miquel’s description of that species. But its petals and 
stamens, and its ovaries externally arc rather those of Xylopia than of Melo- 
domm; althougli its habit, its torus and carpels are emphatically those of 
the latter genus In tlie number of ovules it agrees with the majority 
of the species of Melodorum. It thus forms a connecting link between 
the two genera. 

7. Melodoui'M PAuviFLORrM, Scheffer in Nat. Tijdsch. Ned. Ind. 
XXXT, 344. A ])oworful climber; young shoots minutely rusty-tomen- 
tose, the bark dark-coloured. Leaves coiiaceons, more or less broadly 
elliptic, abruptly acute; the base broad, rounded: upper surface pale 
yellowish-green wlicn dry, whefl young minutely stonatc-pube.scent, 
when old glabrescent or (juilc glabi’ous, the midrib always tomentose; 
under surface softly i*iifoiis-pubeseent, the nervation and venation very 
prominent ; main nerves 13 to 15 pairs, oblique, curving, inter-arching 
close to the edge ; length 3 to 6 in., breadth 2'25 to 3 *2 in., petiole *4 in. 
Flowers *5 in, long, in la.v axillary or terminal rusty racemes often more 
than half as long as the leaves ; petlicels *4 to G in. long with 1 or 2 
flmall bracteoles. Sepals triangular, spreading, connate at the base, 
rusty- tomentose ^utsido, glabrescent ki.side like the pedals, 'I in. long. 
Petals thick, leathery, oblong-lauccolato with broad bases ; the outer 
'5 in. long; the inner smaller, concave at the base, triquetrous in the 
upper half. Stavieiis luimorous, the connective with corapres.sed sub- 
quadrate apical appendage. Ovaries narrow, elongate, densely sericeous, 
6^ to 8.ovuled. Ripe carpels globular, sometimes very slightly apieiilate, 
densely but minutely dark-brown tomentose, *8 in. ^iam. ; stalks rather 
longer, slender, tomentose. 

Perak : King’s*Collector. — Di.strib. : Bangka, 

A species closely allied to M, sphairocarpnmy*lM\\me. The louves 
of this are, however, larger, the upper surface is stcllate-tomeutose 
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when yoang and dries a pale yellowish-green ; the flower-racemes are 
much longer and laxer, and the flowers larger. 

8. Melodordm spflAEiiOCARPrM, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 35. 
A strong climber : young braiichca and all others parts' more or loss 
dark rusty-velvety tomentose. haaves elliptic-oblong, obtuse and very 
slightly apiculate, slightly narrowed to the rounded base ; upper surface 
with harsh, short pubescence, the midiub tomentose ; lower surface uni- 
formly and minutely soft-pubescent : main nerves 8 to 12 pairs, oblique 
not inter-arching at the tips, prominent beneath ; the connecting veins 
transverse oblique, rather prominent, length 2*5 to 4*'5 in., breadth 1*25 
to 2 in., petiole '35 in. Flowers *6 or *7 in. in diam., in axillary or 
terminal racemes or piinicles ; pedicels *35 to *5 in. long with a small 
supra-basal bracteole. Sepah ovate-acuminate, connate at the base, 
spreading, minutely tomentose outshle, glabrescent inside. Petah thick, 
leathery, brown outside, pink within, ovate, acuminate, slightly pouched 
at the base ; the outer *3 to *35 in. long, tomentose outside, puberulous 
within : the inner smaller than the outer, more concave at the base, 
glabrous or glabrescent, the upptjr part very thick. Stamens numerous, 
the apex of the connective thick, obliquely triangular; anther-cells 
linear, lateral. Ovanes about 6, elongate, oblique, pubescent, with 6 to 
8 ovules : style short, glabrous : stigma small. Iti'pe carpels globular, 
harshly and minutely pubescent, 1*1 in. in diara. : stalks rather slender, 
about twice as long. TJnona sphaerocarpu, Blume Bijdr. 12 : FI. Javao 
Anon. 79 t. 16. 

Perak : King’s Collector. 

This is allied to M, latifoUum ; but ha.s smaller leaves with fewer 
nerves ; its pubescence is very dark rusty, not tawny ; and the apices of 
the anthers are truncate, not bearing a broad triangular, acute point. It 
is also allied to M. parvijiwvm^ Scheff. 

9. Melodorum lanl’Oinosum, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 117. 
A strong creeper; young branches softly rufous- tomentose. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong, sometimes sub-obovate-oblong, abruptly acute or 
shortly acuminate, rarely obtuse, the base rouuded; upper surface 
glabrous, the midrib rufous-toraentose, olivaceous when dry ; lower stti> 
face densely rufous-lanate ; main nerves 12 to 20 pairs, oblique, curving, 
inter-arching close to the edge, prominent beneath ; length 3*5 to 9 in., 
breadth 1*9 to 3 5 in. ; petiole *4 to *6 in., stout, tomentose. Flowers 1 25 
to 1*5 in. long, axillary or leaf -Opposed, solitary, or in short 2- to 4- 
flowered cymes ; pedicels stout, lanate, *5 in. long, with a single basal 
bracteole. Sefpals ovate, spreading, slightly connate, golden or rufous- 
lanate outside, glabrous inside like the outer petals. Petals thick^ 
leathery, oblong-lanceolate from a broad base, sub-acute, the outer 1 25 
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to 1*6 m. long ; tho inner smaller, glabrescent or glabrous, concave at 
the base. Stamens numerous, tho connective obliquely triangular at 
the apex ; the anther-cells very narrow, lateral. Ovaries obovoid, oblique, 
curved, densely sericeous, 4- to 6-ovuled ; style glabrous. Bipe carpels 
sessile, shortly stalked, sub-globose, narrowed to the base ; densely and 
softly rufous-tomentose, about *75 in. in diam. when ripe ; seeds about 4. 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2,35; Hook. fil. PI. Br. Ind. I, 79. JJvaria 
tomentosoy Wall. Cat. 6454. 

Penang : Wallich, Curtis. Singapore ; Wallich. Pangkore : Curtis. 
Penang ; Scortechini, W ray, King’s Collector. 

At once distinguished by its large flowers, lanats leaves and sessile, 
or shortly stalked, rufous-tomentose fruit. ; 

10. Mklodorum MAiNOAvr, Hook. fil. and Tkoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 80. 
A climber : young branches pubescent, dark-coloured. Leaves coriace- 
ous, reddish-brown when dry, broadly elli])tie or oblong, rounded at both 
ends, the tip sometimes minutely apiculate; upper surface glabrous 
except the pu\)erulous midrib ; lower glaucous and finely pubescent ; 
main nerves 14 to 16 pairs, spreading,* slightly prominent and dark- 
coloured beneath ; length 3 to 6 in., breadth 1*5 to 2*35 in. ; petiole *6 
in. Flowers 1*25 to 1*5 in. long, solitary, axillary ; buds swollen at the 
base, narrowed and triquetrous above: pedicels *25 to *5 in., stout; 
bracteoles several, small. Sepals orbicular, sub-acute, quite connate into 
a disk, ‘35 in. in diam. Petals leathery ; the outer oblong-lanceolate, 
with broad base, flat but keeled dewn the middle inside, outside minutely 
rufou8-tomento.se, inside hoary- pubescent ; inner very small, triangular- 
ovate, glabrous. Stamens numerous, small, with a broad rounded apical 
process, convex. Ovaries about G, sericeous on one side; stigma sub- 
sessile. Pipe carpels oblong, tapering to each end, the apex shortly 
beaked, rusty-pubcrulous ; the pericarp thick, 1*5 to 2 in. long and *76 
in. in diam. ; stalks *5 in. long, stout. Seeds many, in horizontal rows, 
*5 in. long testa shining, not margined. 

Penang ; Maingay (Kew Distrib.,) No. 108, Curtis, No. 1046. Perak : 
Wray, 1112. 

11. Mblodoudm I’RiSMATicUM, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. 
121. A large creeper ; young l)ranchc.s glabrous, dark-coloiU‘ed. Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong, clliptic-obkmg, imrcly obovate-oblong, abruptly and 
shortly acuminate ; the base broad, rounded : upper surface glabi*ous 
except the minutely puberulous midrib ; lower surface glaucous, reticu- 
late, finely pubescent especially on the midrib ; main nerves 12 to 18 
pairs, spreading, Mnt especially near the tip, the secondary nerves pro- 
minent ; length 4*5 to 8*5 in., breadth 2*3 to 3*3 in., petiole *6 to *7 in. 
Flowers 1‘5 to 2 in. long, axillary, solitary ; pedicels ‘3 to *6 in. long, 
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mfons-tomentose, with 1 large bracteole above the middle and several 
smaller near the base. Sepals quite connate into a flat, obtusely 3*angled 
disk, *3 in. broad, pubescent outside, glabrous and tubercled inside. 
Petals very thick ; the outer linear-lanceolate, 1*5 to *2 in, long, trique- 
trous, rufous-ton^entose outside, puberulous inside : the inner thinner 
and only about *3 in. long, triangular, ridged outside, much excavated 
and glabrous at the base inside, otherwise puberulous. Stamens numer- 
ous, with very short filaments, antlioi*s linear, apex of connective ob- 
liquely triangular. Ovaries elongate, oblong, tapering to the apex, 
shortly pubescent : ovules about 14, in 2 rows ; style short, lateral ; 
stigma sub-capitatpi, lobulate. Eipe carpels ovoid, blunt, tuberculate, 
puberulous, becoming sub-glabrous, 1*4 in. long and '8 in. in diam. : 
stalks *8 to I in., stout.t Seeds in 2 rows, horizontal compressed, oval, 
black, shining. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Tnd. I, 81 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 
Pt. 2, 36. Pyramidanthe rufa, l^Iiq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. II, 39. 
JJvaria rufa^ Wall. Cat. 6455. Oxymitra hassifefolia, Teysm, and Binnin. 
in Tijdsch. Ned. Ind. XXV, (1863;, 419. 

Penang, Malacca, Perak, Si*'.gapore : common. Distrib. : Borneo. 

Authentic specimens both of Pyramidanthe rnfa and of Oxymitra 
hassimfolia^ T. and B. shew that they unmistakably belong to this species. 
Specimens of the former from Bangka and from the Buitenzorg Botanic 
Garden, have, however, their leaves rather more hairy beneath than is 
usual in Perak specimens and their flowers are also i‘ather longer. 

12. Melodorum macranthum, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 
1872, Pt. II. 291 ; 1874, Pt. II, 56 ; F. Flora Burma, I, 42. A small tree : 
all parts except the young loaf-buds and the flower glabrous ; young 
branches dark-colourcd, rather slender. Leaves membranous, elliptic- 
oblong, sometimes slightly obovate, shortly and abruptly acuminate, the 
base cuneate ; upper surface shining, the lower dull ; main nerves 12 to 
16 pairs, faint and much more prominent than the secondary, forming 
a double set of intra-marginal arches : length 6 to 8 in., breadth 2*5 to 
3*5 in., petiole *3 to *4 in. Flowers solitary, axilljiry or from the 
branches below the leaves, 3 to 5 in. long, drooping; pedicels *5 to *75 
in, long, obscurely bracteolate at the base only. Sopah broadly ovate, 
sub-acute, coriaceous, pubescent at the edges inside, glabrous outside, 
connate for half their length, *45 in. long. Petals gi'cenish- white, becom- 
ing yellowish, coriaceous; narrowly linear-lanceolate, acuminate, the 
outer row flat, adpressed-puberulous with a glabrous patch at the base 
inside, 3 to 5 in, long; the inner row only 1 to 1*25 in long, cohering 
by their edges, vaulted at the base and with a glabrous patch ; the limb 
keeled inside, puberulous on both surfaces. Stamens numerous, the 
anther-cells linear, elongate ; apical process of connective narrowly tri- 
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angular, pointed. Ovaries numerous, narrowly oblong, adpressed-rufous- 
pubescent, 4-ovuled : style nearly as long as the ovary, fcylindric, bent 
outwards, glabrous ; stigma small, slightly bifid. Bipe carpels oblong, 
blunt, tapering, At the base, slightly rugose, glabrous, 1*25 to 1*5 in. long 
and about *5 or *6 in. in diam. : stalk *4 to *5 in. Seeds 1 or 2, com- 
pressed, ovoid, smooth. Unona macrantha, Kurz. in Andam. Report, Ed. 

I, App. B. I : Pyramidanthe macrantha^ Kurz. 1. c. Ed. 2, p. 29. 

S. Andaman; Kurz, King’s Collector. 

In some of its characters, (e. g., the erect habit, the fewness of the 
ovules, and the thin textui’e and flatness of the much elongated outer 
petals)^this does not quite conform to the characters of typical Melodo- 
rmu By its thin elongated outer petals, it approiches the Dasymasch^ 
alon section of Unona ; but the fewness of its oVulcs excludes it there- 
from. From Xylopia, which it in some respects resembles, it is chiefly 
excluded by the very convex torus of its flowers^ and by the very pointed 
apical appoiida<je of its stamens. The stamens on the other hand are 
those of Melodonm, and tlie petals loscmble those of M. prismaticum 
{Pyramidanthe rnf a, On the whole therefore, I think, it best to 

leave this plant in the genus to which Kurz finally referred it. 

13. Mrlodouum eli:oan*s, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 122. A 
large climber : young branches slender, pubernlous at first, ultimately 
glabrous, dark-coloured. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate^ 
acuminate, slightly narrowed to the rounded base : upper surface oliva- 
ceous when dry, glabrous : lower paler, pubernlous, minutely reticulate, 
the 12 or 13 pairs of main nerves spreading, faint : length 2*5 to 3*5 in., 
breadth 1 to 1*25 in., petiole *25 to *35 in. Flowers axillary, solitary or 
2 or 3 in a fascicle, *85 to *65 in. long : pedicels slender, *35 to *6 in. long 
often deflexed, with 2 or 3 minute basal bracteolcs. Sepals ovate, acute, 
united at the base only, spreading, outside tubercular and pubescent^ 
inside glabrous and concave, *1 in. long. Petals leathery, the outer 
broadly ov'ate, sometimes minutely ovate-oblong, silky, nifous-toinentoso 
outside, boary-pubcruloirf within, with a perfectly glabrous patch at the 
concave base, *35 to 6 in long: iimcr poials only *25 in. long, very thick, 
triquetrous and puberulous above, concave and glabrous at the base, 
inside. numerous, witli filaments half as long as the anther- 

cells; apical process of connective short, thick, obliquely triangular. 
Ovaries naiTOwly oblong, glabrous, with 8 ovules in 2 rows: style short, 
lateral, Sipe carpels oyoid or ovoid-gk>bose, blunt atj,each end, glabrous, 
*35 to *5 in. long : stalks slender, *25 in. long, compressed, black, shining, 
pitted. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 82: Miq. FI. Ind, Bat. I, pt. 2, p. 36. 
Vvaria etegans. Wall. Cat. 6474 A, 

This is closely allied to M. fdgensy H, f. and T. ; but its flowers have 
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more slender and nsnally longer pedicels : the ovary of this is moreover 
' glabrous, while that of M. fulgens is pubescent and the carpels of this 
are under half an inch in length, while those of M. fulgens are three 
times as long. This is also allied to M, Kentiif H. f. and Th., the ovaries 
of which have, hewever, never more than two ovules. 

Penang: Wallich. Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.,) No. 76. 
Perak : King’s Collector, Wray, Scortechini. 

14. Melodorum pxsocarpum, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 123. 
A powerful climber : young branches glabrous, black. Leaves coriaceous, 
elliptic or elliptic-oblong, sometimes obovate-clliptic, shortly and abrupt- 
ly acuminate j the base rounded or sub-cuneato : upper surface olivace- 
ous when dry, glabrottS, shining ; the lower glaucous, slightly puberulous 
when young : main nei vea 10 to 12 pairs, spreading, very indistinct ; 

* length 2*5 to 4 in., breadth 1*25 to 1*8 in., petiole *35 in. Flowers '3 to 
•65 in. long, axillary, solitary or in pairs ; pedicels rather stout, deflexed, 
rufous-puberulous, bi-bracteolate at the base, *25 to *35 in. long. Sepals 
broadly ovate, acute, concave, connate into a triangular cup, rufons-pu- 
berulous outside, glabrous ins(de, persistent. Petals thick : the outer 
flat, oblong-ovate, acute, minutely silky, rufous-tomentose outside, hoary 
pubescent inside except on the glabrous basal excavation, *3 to *65 in. 
long: tnw(?rpe/al 5 less than half as long, with a large glabrous basal 
concavity and a short, thick, triquetrous point, hoary-puberulous. Sta- 
mens numerous, filament very short, apical process of connective orbicu- 
lar. Ovaries narrowly oblong, glabrous, pitted, 2-ovulod : style lateral, 
nearly as long as the ovary. Pipe carpels globular, slightly tubercled, 
glabrous, *25 in. in diam. : stalks about as long. Seeds 2, plano-convex, 
dark-brown, shining, pitted. Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 82 ; Miq. FI. lud. 
Bat. I, Pt. 2, 37. M, pyramidale, Maingay MSS. JJvaria mahiformisy 
Griff. Notulae, IV, 709. 

Malacca; Griffith, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 77. Singapore; 
Ridley. Penang; Curtis. Perak ; common. Distrib. Sumatra, Forbes, 
No. 2182. 

Only two species of Melodorum besides this have glabrous ovaries 
(M, Kentii and M, elegam) ; but whereas those of tliis and M, Kentii are 
2-ovuled, the ovaries of M. elegans have 8, or, according to Sir Joseph 
Hooker, sometimes 10 ovules. This species has however different leaves 
from the two above mentioned, and its carpels are much smaller and 
quite globular. As^in other species of Melodorumy there is considerable 
variability in the size of the flowers in this species. 

20. Xylopia, Linn. 

. Tyees or shrubs. Leaves coriaceous. Flowers axillary, solitary 
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. ^^finose ordasoioled; buds triquetrouB) conic, often slender.' 8^U 3/ 
Wlvate, connate. Petak 6, elongate, valvate, in 2 series ; outer flatt or 
concave ; inner nearly as long, trigonous, concave at the base only. Tor^' 
flat, or hollow |md enclosing the carpels. Stamens dblong, truncate or 
connective produced ; anther-cells remote or contiguous, often septate ^ 
and with a large pollen-grain in each cellule. Ovaries 1 or more ; slyle 
long, clavate ; ovules 2-6 or more, 1- to 2-seriate. Ilijpte carpels long or 
short, continuous or moniliform, usually several-seeded.— Distrib. Tro- 
pics generally ; species 60 to 70.— ^Closely allied to Melodorum, but very 
different in habit. 

Lea vetf quite glabrous. ^ 

Leaves 6 or 7 in. long ... X oxyantka. - 

Leaves between 3 and 5 in. long. # 

Ripe carpels cylindric, boldly tubercled 2. X. dicarpa, 

„ „ „ smooth ... 3. X, malayana*. 

Leaves between 2 and 3 in. long. 

Flowers alwa 3 ’s solitary ; pedicels with 
2 or 3 orbicular bracteoles, a 4 )ical pro- 
cess of stamens rounded, anther-cells 
septate ... ... ... 4. X MningayL 

Flowers solitary or in paii\s, ‘5 in. long : 
pedicels with orbicular basal bracte- 
olofl ; apical process of stamens round- 
ed ; anther-cells septi\j;*e.,. ... 5. X, pnstidata, 

Flowers in fascicles or solitary, '75 in. 
long : pedicels cbractoolate ; apical 
process of stamens oblong : anther- 
cells not septate ... ... 6. X. jusca. 

Both surfaces of leaves glabrous, the niitlrib alone 
pubescent in its lower half on the upper sur- 
face ; length 5’5 to 95 in. ... ... 7. X. Curtisiu 

Leaves glabrous on the ii^>per surface (Ihe midrib 
pubescent in X caudata), the lower slightly, 
pubescent or puberulous. 

Leaves more or less lanceolate, acute or acu- 
minate, not at all obovate. 

Leaves 2 or 3 in. long. 

Leaves not glaucoms bcijeath. 

Flowers *5 to *57 in. long, soli- • 

•tary, axillary, obtuse ... 8. X. elliptica^ 

Flowers ’2 to 25 in. long, axil- 
lary, solitary, or 2 to 3 to- 
gether 


15 


It* 


9. X caudata. 
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Leaves glaucous beneath ... 10. X, etenopetala. 

Leaves 3‘5 to 6*5 in. long, leaves glau- 
cous beneath; petals very long and 
narrow ... ... ... 10. X. stenopetala. 

Leaves more nr less obovate or oblancoolate, 

4 to 7 in. long. 

Leaves 1*75 to 4 in. broad; flower pedi- 
cels *2 to *25 in. long; ripe carpels 
broadly ovoid, blunt, sub-glabrous ... 11. X. Scortechinn, 
Leaves 1'75 to 2*5 in. broad ; flower 
pedicels, *5 to *8 in. long ; ripe cai*pels 
globular, densely and minutely y ol- 
io wish-tome<\tosc ... ... 12. X. oUcacea. 

Upper surfaces of leaves glabrous (the midrib 
alone pubescent in some) : under surfaces uni- 
formly pubescent. 

Under-surface of leaves adpressed-rufous- 
sericeous ; length 2 to 3 in. ... ... 13. X. ohtusifolia. 

Under-surface of leaves deep brown, the 
pubescence slightly paler; length 3 to 
4*6 in. ; ripe carpels obovoid -oblong, blunt 14. X viagna. 
Under-surface of leaves purplish-brown, pu- 
bescent ; length 3*5 to 5*5 in. ; main nerves 
10 to 12 pairs ; ripe carpels much elon- 
gate, cylindric, many-seeded ... 15. X. ferruginea, 

U nder-surf ace of leaves brovvnish-tomen- 
tose ; length 6*5 to 8*5 in. ; nerves 12- to 
14 pairs ... ... ... 16. X. Ridleyi, 

1. Xylopu oxyantha, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 85. 
A tree : young parts puberulous ; the branchlets rather stout, striate. 
Leaves coriaceous, ovate or oblong, abruptly and shortly acuminate, 
glabrous, glaucous on the lower surface ; main ‘nerves 12 to 15 pairs, 
spreading, thin ; length 6 to 7 in., breadth 2*5 to 3 in., petiole '35 in. 
Peduncles axillary, in fascicles, *.35 to *5 in. long, ad pre.ssed- pubescent. 
Sepals broadly ovate. Outer petals narrowly linear, tapering at the apex, 
yellowish pubescent, slightly keeled at the back, 1'25 to 1'5 in. glon 
Stamens and ovaries as in X. ferruginea. llahzelia onjnntha, Hook, fil 
and Th. FI. Ind. 124 ; Miq. FI. Ind, Bat. I, pt. 2, 37. Uvaria oxyantha^ 
Wall. Cat. 6478. 

Singapore : Wallicb. 

2. Xylopia niCARPA, Hook, fil and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. 1, 85. A 
tree 20 to 25 feet high ; branches glabrous, dark-coloured, minutely 
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dotted.^ Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-lanceolate, acute or acuminate, the 
base acute; both surfaces glabrous, minutely reticulate; main nerves 
about 10 pairs, spreading, very faint, the secondary nerves almost as 
distinct ; lengjh 3 to 4*5 in., breadth 1’6 to 1*75 in., petiole '25 in. 
Flowers solitary or in pairs, pendent, 1*5 in. long: ^ledicel very short 
with 1 to 3 orbicular, amplexicaul, glabrous bracteoles. SejpaU ovate, 
obtuse, tubercled, connate to the middle. Petals linear oblong, slightly 
expanded and concave at the base, hoary, pubescent ; the inner narrower 
and shorter than the outer, sub-trigonous. Stamens numerous, the inner 
rudimentary : apical process rounded ; anthers linear, septate. Ovaries 
2 to 4,*pilose, multi-ovular : style short. Eipe carpey cylindric, blunt at 
each end, much tubercled, piiberulous, 1'5 in. lo«g and about *75 in. in 
diam. Seeds 7 or 8, compressed, the tc.sta pale, *caly. 

Singapore : Maingay (Kew Distribution ta part) No. 84, King’s 
Collector No. 7079. 

3. XvLOPiA Malayans, Jlook. HI. and Thoms. FI. Ind. 125. A 
slender tree:* young braiiehes thin, glalnous, the buds pubescent. 
Leaves thinly coriaceous, shortly and bliyilly acuminate, the base cuneate; 
both surfaces glabrous ; main nerves about 8 pairs, faint, spreading ; 
length 3*5 to 5 iu., breadth 1*5 to 2 in,, petiole *2 in. Flowers '6 to *9 in. 
long, solitary or in pair.s, axillary ; pedicels rufous-pubcscent, *1 in. 
long, witli several bracteoles at the base. Sepals broadly ovate, sub- 
acute, pubomlouH outside and on the edges, glabrous inside, ‘lo in. long 
and as broad. Polah linear-oblong, tapering to the apex, concave and 
glabrous at the slightly expanded base, densely pubescent elsewhere; 
the inner slightly narrower and shorter than the outer and more con- 
cave at the base. Stamens numerous, tlie apices rhomboid, papillose ; 
the authors long, lateral, with transve)*se divisions. Pistils about G; 
the ovaries oblong, densely pale-liirsuto, about as long as the stamens, 
2-ovuled ; styles about as long as the ovaries and projecting far alx)ve 
the stamens, glabrous, sub-cyliiulric, clavate. Pipe carpels (lide Maingay) 
■35 to I in., several -seeded ; stalk sliprt, thick. Rook. ill. and Thoms. 
FI. Br. Ind. I, 85* Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Ft. 2, 38. Parartabotrys sum'^ 
jatrana^ Miq. FI. Lud. Bat. Suppl. 374 ; ScheiTer in Nat. Tijdsch. Ned. 
lud. XXXI, 15. 

Malacca; Griflath, Derry, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 81. Singa* 
pore, Ridley. Perak ; Scortechini. Distrib., Sumatra. 

4. Xylopia Mainoayi, Hook, lil.and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 85. A 
tree? Young branches rusty-pubescent, afterward^ glabi'ons and with 
white dots, iettm-’femall, coriaceous, elliptic or elliptic- oblong, subacute 
or obtusely acuminate, the base sub-cuncate : both surfaces glabrous and 
roticulato, the upper pale, the lower dark ; main nerves slender ; length 2 
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to 3 in., breadth 1 to 1 *26 in. ; petiole *25 to ‘3 in. Flowers solitary, pendent, 
pale-orange ; pedicels very short, stont, curved ; bracteoles 2 or 3, orbi* 
cular, rusty- tomentose. Sepals broadly ovate, connate to the middle, 
rusty-tomentose. Petals flat, linear-oblong, sub-acute, softly tomentose 
except the glabrous concave base ; the inner narrower, almost as long, 
trigonous. Stamens with rounded apiculus : the anthers narrow, sep- 
tate. Ovaries about 9, with 6 ovules; style glabrate. Bipe carpels 
unknown. 

Malacca : Maingay. 

5. Xylopia rusTULATA, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Tnd. I, 85. 
A tree : young branches pale, glabrous, minutely wliite-dotted. Leaves 
coriaceous, small, elliptic, sub-obtuse, the base acute, both surfaces gla- 
brous, the lower redtWsh brown and reticulate : main nerves faint, hot 
more prominent than the secondary. Flowers solitary or in paii*s, axil- 
lary, *5 in. long, pendent ; pedicels very short, with orbicular, ciliate, 
deciduous basal bracteoles. Sepals short, ovate, sub-acute, rusty-pubcMd 
cent, united to the middle. Petals linear, sub-acute, densely atlpressed- 
pubescent ; the outer obtuse with a wither broad concave base, the inner 
shorter and mnch narrower with a broader concave base. Stamens 
linear with rounded apiculus : the anthers long, septate. Oraries 5 to 8, 
hirsute ; the style slender with clavate stigma; ovules several. jRipe 
carpels unknown. 

Malacca : Maingay (Kow Distribution) Xo. ^ 

6. XyiiOPiA FUSOA, Maiugay cx Jlook. fil. FI. Br. Tnd. T, 85. A 
tree ; young branches raiher stont, glabrous, black : buds silky, Leaves 
coriaceous, oblong, obtuse, tlio base cuneate ; upper surface glabrous 
shining ; the lower dull, dark, reticulate ; main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, very 
faint; length 2 to 3 in., breadth ’75 to 1 in. ; petiole *2 in., stout. Flowers ^ 
*75 in. long, supra-axillary, solitary, mceraed, or fascicled ; , peduncle *26' 
to '75 in. with several bracts ; pedicels *25 in., pubei’ulous, ebraoloolate. 
Sepals ovate, acute, connate into a cup with 3 spreading, acute teeth, 

‘pubcrulous outside. Petals liaw’-ohlong, tapering to the sub-acuto 
apex: the outer adpressod golden-sericeous outside; the inner nar-, 
rower and shorter, concave at the base. Stamens with an oblong apical 
process ; anthers linear, lateral, not septate. Ovaries 4 or 5, cohering 
into a cone, golden-silky ; ovules 10 to 16, in two rows. Ripe carpels 
unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay, (Kew Distribution) No. 86. 

7. Xylopia Ojutisii, King, n. sp. A 4tree 30 feet high; youpg 
branches stout, glabrous, striate, dark-coloured. Lkaves very coriaco.ous> 
oblong, acute or shortly acuminate ; the base cuneate, slightly oblique : 
upper surface glabrous, shining ; the lower dull, darker (when dry), 
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pnberulons on the midrib hoar the base ; main nerves 12 to 20 pairs, 
very prominent beneath and connected by straight transverse veins ; 
length 6*5 to 9*5 in., breadth 2 to 3 in. ; petiole *35 in., stout. Flowers 
1 or 2, on stou| woody extra-axillary peduncles ; pedicels *2 in. long, 
rufous-pubescent, with a single large bractcole. thick, spread- 

ing, broadly ovate, sub-acute, minutely tomentose on both surfaces but 
especially on the outer. Fatah thick, subeqiial, linear-oblong, obtuse, 
keeled outside ; the claw orbicular, vaulted over the andro-gyncecium 
and glabrous inside, otherwise minutely tomentose, *75 in. long. Stamens 
numerous, the heads obliquely truncate and concealing the linear, lateral 
anther^ Ovary solitary, cylindric, fluted, gla])rous, mnlti-ovulate. 'Ripe 
carpel ovoid, compressed, silvery-grey, many-seeded, 3 in. long, and 2*5 
in. in diam. 

, Penang : Curtis, No. 1569. 

8. XviiOPiA KiiMHi’iCA, Maingay ex Hook. fll. PI. 13r. Ind. I, 86. 
4 . tall tree : young branches dark-coloured, glabrous, the youngest pu- 
bescent. . Leaves metubi*anous, small, elliptic, obtusely acuniinate, the 
base rounded or acute : upper surface gfebrous, pale ; the lower brown, 
minutely adpressed-pubeseent ; both reticulate: main nerves 6 or 7 
pairs, oblique, very faint ; length 1*5 to 2 in, breadth 1 to 1*25 in.; 
petiole *2 in., slender, blowers' solitary, erect, a.^illary, *5 to *75 in. 
long peduncle about half as long, ru.sty-pabescei\t like the calyx, 
bracteolcs minute. Sepals ova'te, sub-acute, united to the middle. Petals 
pale brownish-toinentose ; the oiiku' linear-subulate with a broader con- 
cave base : the inner h’igonous, shortei* and narrower than the outer. 
Stamens immci’ous, minute, the apex rounded ; antliers linear. Ovaries 
1 to 3, densely hairy, 4- to (i-ovuled. Ripe carpvh unknown. 

Malacca: Maingay (Kow i)istrib.,) No, 82. Perak: Wray No. 
8194. Penapg : Curtis, No. 24S2: 

^ 9. XYi.oriA CAiJDATA, Hook. fll. nud Thonis. FI. hid. 125, A shrub 
or small tree : young brauehes very slender, minutely pubescent. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, lancpT))ate, long and obtusely acuminate, the base 
enueate; upper surface glabrous except the pubescent midrib; the 
lower sparsely adpressed-scriceous : main iierve.s about 10 pairs, spi^ead- 
.. iiig, faint ; length 2 to 2*25 in., breadth *6 to *8 in, ; petiole *1 in., 
slender. Peduncles 1 to 3, axillary, very short, minutely bracteolate at 
base and apex. Flowers *2 to *3 in. long. Sepals ovate, sub-acute, con- 
n%te at the base, ad pressed -pubcscentt out.side, glabrous inside. Petals 
. linear«oblong, obtuse, pubescent except a small gIabix)us.*couc4ive spot 
* aithe base, the iiinA' abtiut as long as, but narrower than, the outer. 
Anihera rather numei*ous, compressed, the apical process narrow. Ovaries 
2, elongate, sericeous, 2-oYulcd : style long, pointed, glabrous, exserted. 
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Pipe earpeU (fide Hooker) 2 or 3, sub-globose or ovoid, pubescent, *5 in. 
Jong, 2-seeded. Hook, fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 85^; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 
2, 38. Guatteria {?) candata, Wall. Cat. 6452. 

Singap'ore: Wallich, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) Nqt 79. Malacca; 

Griffith. 

10, XrLoru stenop|;tala, Oliver in Hook. lo. Plantar. 1. 1563. A 
tree 50 to 60 feet high ; young branches dark-coloured, glabrescent, 
Minutely lenticellate. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, shortly 
and obtusely acuminate, the base sub-cuneato ; upper surface glabrous, 
shining ; the lower glaucous or glaucescent, sparsely adpressed-pubes- 
cent ; both reticulute ; main nerves 10 or 12 pairs, spreading, inter- 
arching close to the cidge, faint : length 2*5 to 4*5 in., breadth 1*1 to 1*6 
in., petiole *25 in. LInwers axillary, solitary or in fascicles of 2 to 5 ; 
pedicels slender, often deourved, puhcrulous, with one minute bracteole, 
*5 to *75 in. long. Sepals united to form a small pubcrulous cup with 
acute, spreading teeth. Petals fleshy, very naiTow, slightly expanded 
and concave at the base, minutely tawny- pubescent, the inner slightly 
shorter and narrower, btanxeus linear, the connective prolonged into 
a cylindro-conic apical appendage ; the anthers fu.sifonn, lateral. Ovaries 
numerous, elongate, pubescent, 6-ovuled ; style filiform ; stigma sub- 
clavate. llipe carpek oblong, sub-terete, narrowed to the stalk, 2 to 2*5* 
in. long and *5 in. diam. : pericarp fleshy. Seeih 1 to 4 ; stalks thick, *3 
in. long. 

Penang; on Government Hill at 600 feet : Curtis No.s. 857 and 880. 

11, XvLoriA ScORTECHiNii, King n. sp. A tree 50 to 60 feet high : 

young branches ru.sty-tomentose, ultimately glabrous, much striate and 
pale brown. Leaves coriaceous, obovatc-elliptic to clliptic-obloug, very 
shortly hnd abruptly acuminate, slightly narrowed to the sub-cuneate 
rounded slightly oblique base : upper surface glabrous, the midrib 
slightly rufous-puberulous near the base : lower surface pale, sparsely 
rufous-pubescent especially on the midrib and 10 to 14 pairs of oblique, 
rather straight, prominently raised main nerves ; length 4 to 7 in., 
breadth 1*75 to 4 in. ; petiole '35 in., pubescent. Flmers randy solitary, 
usually in fascicles of 2 to 5 on tubercles in tbo axils of leaves or of 
fallen leaves; pedicels shoi't, (*2 to *25 in.), stout, rusty- tomen <>080 with 
a Bub-mesial bracteole. Sepals quite free, broadly ovate, blunt, pubes- 
cent outside, glabrous inside. Petals thickened, linear-obtuse with an 
orbicular concave claw, vaulted over the stamens and pistils, 1*25 ta 1*75 
in. long, pubescent everywhere except on the glabrous concavity 1>f the 
claw, numerous, with truncate 4- or 5-angled apices concealing 

the lateral anthers. Ovaries few, short, oblong, pubescent, 4- or 5-ovttled ; 
stigma large, oblong. Pipe carpels broadly ovoid, blunt, rufous-pubes*^ 
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cent when yoiing, glabrescenfc when old, *8 in. long and *6 in. in diain% 
Seeds about 4, discoid, pale brown, shining. Dr^ananthus stewSpefala^ 
Scortechini, MSS. 

Perak: Scortechini, No. 1781 ; King’s Collector, No. 8241.** 

A species allied to X, oUvacea^ l^^ng ; but with broader leaves, 
shorter flower pedicels, narrower petals and ovoid snb-glabrons f^nit. 

12. Xylopia OLiVACEA, King n sp. A shrub or small tree : young 
branches pubescent, ultimately brown, striate and glabrous. Leaveg 
thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong, sometimes slightly obovate, shortly 
and abruptly acuminate, the base cuneate ; both surfaces dull oliva- 
ceous wlien dry ; the upper glabi-ous, the lower paler, slightly Scurfy ; 
main nerves 6 to 8 paii*s, oblique, curving, intcr-archkig boldly *15 in. from 
the margin, prominent beneath ; Icngtli S o to 7 in.,i)readth 1*75 to 2*5 in., 
petiole *2*) in., swollen, piiberulous, black when dry. Flowers solitaiy 
or in paira, supra-axillary ; pedicels ralher stout, *5 to *8 in. long, 
cinereous-tomentose with an ovaie-hinceolato, mesial bracteole. Sepals 
thick, espcciallj^ at the base, ovate, acute, connate below the middle, 
pale cinercous-puberulous on both suvfjwies. Pt^faU sub-equal, fleshy, 
narrowly linear wdth a tapering limb and slightly expanded concave 
vaulted claw, densely and minutely cinereous-tomentose, 1 to 1*6 in. 
long, the inner shorter. Stamem short, cuneate, the broad oblique 
heads covering the apices of the linear anthers. Ovaries few, oblong, 
densely sericeous, 6- to 8-ovuled ; style short, cylindric : stigma large, 
fleshy. Ripe carpels few, globular, with slightly flattened minutely 
apiculate apex, and an imperfect lateral ridge, densely and minutely 
yellowsh-tome^tose, *6 in. in diani., stalks very short. Seeds 4 or 5, 
discoid, smooth, pale brown, shining, separated from each other by 
imperfect dissepiments. • 

Perak : up to elevations of 3,000 or 4,000 feet, common. Scoi'te- 
chini, Wray, King’s Collector. 

13. Xylopia obtusifolta, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 85. 
A tree: young branches •glabrous, davk-eoloured, striate : buds silky. 
Leaves coriaceous, *oblong, obtuso or rctuse. the base cuneate, upper 
Burfaco glabrous, shining ; the lower adprrssed rufous-senceous : 
main nerves 8 or 10 pairs, oblique, very faint ; length 2 to 3 in., breadth 
1 to 1*6 in., petiole *25 in. Flowers *5 in. long, axillary, solitary or 2 or 
3 in small aub-raceniose cymes ; pedicels *2 to *25 m.\ rufous-pubescent 
with a single bracteole. Sepals thick, broadly ovate, acute, united to 
the middle, pubescent outside, glabrous inside. P^als linear-oblong, 
tapering towards thtf blunt apex; the outer petals adpressed-rufoos* 
pubescent outside, puberulous within, slightly concave and glabrous at 
the base ; the inner smaller, more concave at the glabrous base, pubera- 
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bas elsewhere. Stamiisnis nvLmerorjm^ elongate, narrow, with an aonte 
apiculus ; the anther-cells linear, lateral. PisHh one or two, conical, 
adpressed-pnbescent ; the style shcu^, thinl Ripe carpels oblong, cylin* 
dric, sub-pblique, blunt, 1*25 in. long *7 in. in diaxa. Bceds 8 or 4, 
globular. . 

Malacca : Gritfitli. Perak : King’s Collector, No. 2816. 

14. Xylopia MAGNA, Maiiigay ex Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 84. A 

tree: young branches tomentoso, becoming glabrous and darkly cine- 
reous. Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate to elliptic, sub-acute, the 
base rounded, the edges slightly revolute when dry ; upper surface 
shining, reticulate, glabrous except the pubescent midrib ; uncler sur- 
face deep brown, with rather pale pubescence ; main nerves about 10 
pairs, spreading, intern^rching some way from the edge, faint ; length 3 
to 4*5 in., breadth 1*25 to 2 in. ; petiole *25 in., pubescent. Flowers 2 to 
2*5 in. long, solitary or in pairs, axillary : pedicels stout, tomentose, 
with a single large, ovate, acute, often bifid bract. Sepals thick, ovate 
acute, connate into a 3-toothed cup, adpressed-puboscelit outside, glab- 
rous inside. Petals sub- equal, the inner narrower and shorter, narrowly 
linear, slightly expanded and concave at the base, tapering towards the 
apex, pubescent except in the basal concavity. Stamens numerous, 
elongate, with an oblong obtuse apical pj’ocess; the anthers lateral, 
linear, septate. Pistils about 15, narrowly oblique, hirsute on the outer 
side, 4-ovuled. Style filiform, long. Ripe carpels obovoid-oblong, com- 
pressed, blunt, minutely tomentose, 1*4 in. long and *65 in. diam. ; stalks 
thick, only *15 in. long. Seeds about 4, in two rows, arillate, the testa 
bony. ^ 

Malacca: Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 83. Singapore; Ridley. 
Perak f Scortechini. 

15. Xylopia ferrcginea, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. I, 85. 
A tree 20 to 60 feet high ; young branches brownish -pubescent. Leaves 
coriaceous, narrowly oblong, acute; the ba.se slightly narrowed and 
oblique, rounded or minutely sut-cordate ; upper surface glabrous, shin- 
ing;' the lower glaucous and softly purplish-brown pubescent: most 
densely so on the midrib ; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, oblique, inter- 
arching near the edge, prominent beneath ; length 3*5 to 5*5 in., breadth 
1*1 to 2 in. ; petiole *2 in., channelled. Flowers solitary or in pairs, 
axillary or extra-axillary, erect or pendulous, yellow ; pedicels *5 to *76 
in., msty-pubescent ; bracteoles l„to 3, small, lanceolate. Sepals broadly 
ovate-acuminate, connate at the base, spreading, ^mall, pubescent ottt<^ 
side, glabrous within. Petals linear, fleshy, tapeflng at the very apea^^ 
very long; the outer rnfous-pubescent outside, cinereous-puberTilona 
inside, concave at the very base, 1*25 to 2 in. long; inner petals much 
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narrower and tliinnea* and a little shorter than the outer, oinereons^ 
puberulons. Stamens ^ ^ont 2i, narrow: anthers linear, lateral, the 
connective ending in a broadly oblopg epical process. Ovaries nameronSi 
narrowly oblong, pointed, densely rusty^hirsute, mnlti-ovular : style 
short, filiform, glabrous ; stigma minute. Fvpe carpe/^, numexpns, much 
elongate, cylindric, glabroscent, with transverse partitions between 
the seeds, many-seeded, sub-moniliform when dry, 2 to 5 in. long. Seeds 
oblong, rugose, minutely pellucid-dotted, *3 in long. Hahzelia ferruginea^ 
H. f. and T. FI. Tnd. 123. Miq. FL Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 2, 37. Artahotrys 
malayana^ Griff. Notul, IV, 713. 

M^acca: Griffith. Maingay (Kew Distrib.),No. 85. Perak; 
Scortechini, King’s Collector, Wray : common. Selangor: Curtis. 

16. Xylopia Ridleyi, King n. sp. A tree P^Young branches stout, 
densely rnsty-tomentose. Leaves coriaceous, obovatc-elliptic, abruptly 
and very shortly acuminate, narrowed from below the middle to the 
slightly cuneate base : upper surface glabrous except the rufous- puberul- 
ous midrib : lo'Srer softly rusty-tomentose Avith longer, superficial, paler 
hairs : main nerves 12 to 14 pairs, oblifiue, inter-arching boldly within 
the margin, prominent on the loAver, depressed on the upper, sui'faco; 
length 6*6 to 8*5 in., breadth 2*75 to 3*5 in. ; petiole ’5 to *6 in. stout, 
tomoutoso. Flowers in extra-axillary (often leaf-opposed) fascicles of 
3 to 5 : pedicels stout, rufous-tomentose, with a single bracteole, '25 to 
*3 in. long. Sepals broadly ovate, long-acuminate, rufous-pubescent 
outside, glabrous within, *35 in. Umg. Petals filiform, triquetrous, with 
expanded concave vaulted bases concealing the andro-gynoecium, and 
glabi’ous inside, otherwise pubescent, 2*5 to 3*5 in. long. Stamens nu- 
merous, with truncate 4- or 5-angled head.s concealing the elongate, 
lateral anthers. Ovaries obliquely ovoid, densely sericeous, 4- to 6- 
ovuled : stigmas fleshy, agglutinated. Ripe carpels unknown. 

Singapore : Ridley. 

21. • PHiKANTHCS, H. f. and T. 

• 

Trees or cliniliers. Flowers solitary, terminal or in extra-axillary 
fascicles. Sepals 3, small, A\alvato, Petals 6, valvato in 2 rows ; outer 
small ^ike the sepals ; inner largo, flat, coriaceous. Stamens numerous, 
oblong or quadrate, truncate ; anther-cells dorsal, distant. Carpels nu- 
merous ; style cylindric or clavate, sometimes grooved ventrally. Ovules 
1-2, sub-basal, ascending. Ripe carpels staked, 1 -seeded. — D istwb* 
Species about 6 j one in Southern Peninsular India, 4;he rest Malayan. 
Leaves softly pubescent ... . ... ... 1. P. nutans. 

Leaves glabrous. 

Ovules and seeds solitary ... ... 2. P. lucidtis. 

Ovules and seeds in pairs ... ... 3. P. andamanicus^ 

16 
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1. Phjbanthus nutans, H. f. and Th. FI. Ind. 147. A small tree ; 
yoang branches rusty tome^ae. Leaves membranous, oblong-lanceolate 
or oblanceolate to obovate-elliptic, caudate-acuminate, the base always 
narrowed and sometimes acute ; upper surface glabrous, the midrib and 
main nerves tomentose ; lower softly pubescent, the midrib tomentose ; 
main nerves 10 to 14 pairs, spreading, prominent beneath, inter-arehing 
near the edge : length 5 to 9 in., breadth 1*3 to 4*5 in. ; petiole *3 in., 
tomentose. Flotvers foetid, solitary or 2 or 3 together, drooping, extra- 
axillary ; pedicels *5 to 1*5 in. long with 1 or 2 linear bracteoles, pubes- 
cent. Sepals linear-lanceolate, spreading, tomentose, *2 in. long. Petals 
very unequal ; the ^uter small like the sepals ; inner ovate-oblong, acute, 
yellow, pubescent, 5- -io 7-ribbed, *75 to I in. long. Ripe carpels ovoid, 
pubescent, beaked, *6 ip. long and *35 in. in diam. ; stalk nearly as long. 
Hook. fil. FI. Br. Ind. I, 72 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat 1, pt. 2, 51. Uvaria 
nutans^ Wall. Cat. 6481. Z7. tripeiala, Eoxb. FI. Ind. ii, 667. 17. ophihaU 
mica^ Roxb. ex Don Gen. Syst. i, 93. 

Singapore; Wallich and others. Penang; Cm tis. ivlalacca ; Main- 
gay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 67. P,£rak ; at low elevations. Sugei Djong; 
Ridley. Distrib. Moluccas, Sumatra. ‘ 

2. PfijJANTnus LUCiDUS, Oliver in Hook. Ic. PL t. 1561. A tree 
40 to 60 feet high : young branches minutely rusty ]mbesccnt or almost 
glabrous, dark-coloured and furrowed. Leaves thickly membranous, 
oblong-elliptic to lanceolate, acuminate, the base cuneate ; both sur- 
faces shining, glabrous except occasionally the puberulous mitlrib; 
main nerves about 8 pairs, oblique, rather prominent beneatli : lei^h 
4*5 to 6*5 in., breadth 1*25 to 2*25 in. ; petiole *2 in. Flmcers solitary, 
rarely in fascicles of 2 or 3, extni-axillaiy, erect, *6 in. to 1 in. in diaui., 
buds triquetrous ; peduncles 1 to 1*25 in. long, slender, puberulous, 
with 2 minute bracteoles. Sepals ovate, acute, less than *1 in. long. 
Outer petals like the sepals but a little longer : inner petals thick, 
greenish-yellow, oblong-ovate, acute, about *5 in. long, glabre.sceiit with 
puberulous edges. Anthers wjtli square tfuncato heads. Ovaries 
numerous, 1-ovulate. Ripe ca tpels ohlongy *6 in. long iiiid *3 in. in diam., 
minutely granular, sub-glabrous as are the *5 to *G in. long stalks. 

Penang : Curtis. Perak : at low elevations : King’s Collector, Nos. 
7275 and 10044. 

3. PH.EANTHU3 ANDAMANicus, King n. sp. A Small glabrous shrub : 
young branches pale brown, slender. Leaves membranous, elliptic or 
elliptic-lanceolate, acute, slightly narrowed to the rounded base, both 
surfaces rather pale when dry ; main nerves 15 to 20 pairs, faint, slen- 
der, horizontal, forming doable loops near the margin, the retioalations 
faint ; length 4 to 7*5 in., breadth 1*75 to 2*5 in., petiole *35 in. Fkmrs 
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•6 to *75 in. in diam., campanulate, solitary, rarely in pairs, extra* 
axillary : pedicels ‘2 in. long, braoteolato a*t^e base. BejpaU very small, 
semi-orbicular. Outer petals slightly larger than the sepals and about 
*1 in. long ; ini\er petals united at the base, oblong-ovate, sub-acute, *5 to 
*7 in. long, 4 or 5 nerved. Anthers numerous, flattened from front to 
back, about as broad as long with truncate not apiculate head.s. Ovaries 
numerous, elongate, narrow, 2-ovnled : stigmas elongate, llipe carpels 
sub-globular, *5 in. in diam. : stalks *5 to *7 in. Seeds two, plano-convex, 
palo. 

South Andaman, King’s Collector. 

This is a very distinct species recognisable ^at once by the un-i 
usual chai'actcr of having its petals united at the* base and by its 2- 
seeded carpels. 


22. Miijusa, Leschcnault. 

Trees or shrubs. Fhwers usually bi-sexual (dioecious or polygam- 
ous in No. 1), green or red, axillary or extra-axillary, solitary, fascicled 
or cymose. Sepals 3, small, valvate. Petals 6, valvate in 2 series ; 
outer smaller, like the sepals ; inner coheinng when young by the 
margins, at length free. Toms elongated, cylindric. Stamens definite 
or indefinite ; anthers subdidymous ; cells contiguous, ovoid, extrorse ; 
connective more or less apiculate. Ovaries indefinite, linear-oblong; 
style oblong or very short ; ovules 1-2, rarely 3-4. Ripe carpels globose 
or pblong, 1- or 2- or inany-scedeS. — Distrib. Species 8 ; all Indian. 

Mowers dioecious or polygamous ... 1. M. Roxhurghiana. 

Flowers hermaphrodite ... ... 2. M. hngipes. 

1. Milidsa Roxbuhohiana, Hook. fll. and Thoms. FI. Tnd. 150. A 
small tree ; young branches softly pubescent, ultimately glabrous, striate 
and pale. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, shortly 
acuminate, the base rounded ; upper surface glabrous, the lower sparsely 
adpressed, pubescent to ^mentose ; main nerves about 10 pairs, spread- 
ing, inter-arching* *15 in. from the base ; length 2*5 to 4 in., breadth *85 
to 1*4 in. ; petiole ‘Go in., pubescent. Pedicels 1 to 3 together, axill.iry, 
slender, *6 to 1*6 in. long, sometimes on a short peduncle ; bracteoles 
several, linear. Flowers dioecious or polygamous, about 5 in. long. 
Sepals and outer petals subeqiial, lanceolate or linear, rusty-tomentose. 
Inner petals *5 to ‘6 in. long, ovate or oJ)long-lanceolate, sub-acute, nerved, 
red. Stamens in male flower numerous, with obliqisely truncate, broad 
apices. Ovaries (iif female flower) oblong, glabrous; stylo oblong 
ovules 1 or 2. Ripe carpels ovoid or oblong, blunt, glabrous, granulate, 
*25 to *35 in. in diam. ; stalk *4 in. long, slender. Seeds 1, rarely 2. 
Hook. fll. FI. Br. Ind. I, 87 ; Kurz F. Flora Burma, T, 47. ilf, WalHch- 
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iana^ H. f. and T, L c. 149« M, tristiSf Eiirz F. Flora Burma, I, 47 ; 
Uvaria diotca, Roxb. FI ii. 659. Phoianthus dioicus^ Enrz in Flora 
LIIT. (1870) 274. Quatteria globosa^ A. DC. Mem. Soo. Genev. V, 43 ; 
Wall. Cat. 6448. Hyalostemma JBo«6ttr(/Wa«a, Wall. C 9 .t. 6434; Griff. 
Ic. PL Incl. Or. ir. t. 663. 

Sikkim, Himalaya ; Assam Hill ranges ; Chittagong Hills : Burma ; 
Singapore up to 4,000 feet. 

Kurz’s species M. tridis^ (F. Flora Burma, I, 47) appears to be a 
form of this with larger leaves and flowers than usual. The only speci- 
mens of it extant are very poor and better material may shew it to be, 
as Kurz thought, a distinct species. According to M. Pierre, his Cam- 
bodian species M. moKis (FI. Forest. Coch.-Chinc, t. 40) is closely allied 
to if. Boxhurghiana. fVhc same author’s specic.s if campanulata (1. c. t. 
41) is also allied to if. Boxhurghiana and to if. macrocm'pa, 

2, Miliusa loxgipes, King, n. sp. A small tree 15 to 30 feet high : 
young branches dark-coloured ; all parts glabrous except the edges of 
the sepals and outer petals. Leaves membranous, shinuig, oblong-ob- 
lanceolate, acuminate, tlie baso sub-cun cate or rounded ; main nerves 
about 12 pairs, spreading, faint : length 5’5 to 7 in., breadth 1‘76 to 
2*75 in., petiole *1 to ‘lo in. Flowers *«5 to *65 in. long, axillary, solitary ; 
pedicels slender, *5 to *75 in. long, (lui’ger in fruit) with 3 or 4 lanceolate 
bracteoles at the base. Se^mls and outer petals sub-equal, minute, ovate, 
sub-acute, the edges ciliate. Inner petals very much larger than the 
outer, ovate-oblong, veined, sub-acute, greenish-yellow, *5 or *6 in. long. 
Stamens about 18, compressed, short, often bent, the apiculus broad, 
shallow. Ovaries numerous, elongate, glabi-oaH ; stigma large, capitate, 
sessile. Bipe carpels numerous, globular-ovoid, blunt, glabrous, sub- 
^p^nular, *25 to *3 in. long ; stalks *75 to 1 in., slender. Seeds ovoid. 

Perak : at low elevations, Scortechini, King’s Collector. 

This species approaches M. macropoda, Miq : but its leaves aw more 
narrowed to the base and more acuminate. 

23. AlphOnsba, H. f. & T. 

Lofty trees. Leaves more or less coriaceous, glabrous, shining. 
Flowers small or middle-sized, in leaf-opposed, rarely extra-axillary, 
peduncled fascicles ; buds conical. Sepals 3, small, valvate. Petals 6, 
valvate in 2 series, often saccate at the base, larger than the sepals, 
equal or the inner rather smaller. Torus cylindrlc or hemispherio. 
Stamens indefinite, Joosely packed; anther-cclls dorsal, contiguous; 
conuective apiculate. Ovaries 1 or more ; style <^long or depressed ; 
ovules 4-8, in 2 series ou the ventral suture. Carpels sub-sessile or 
stalked, — Distrib. Species 9, all Indian or Malayan. — Baillon Hist, 215 
unites this genus with Bocagea, 
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Leaves rusty-pubescent beneath at all stages I* A% Maingayi. 
Leaves glabrous on both surfaces (puberuloi:^ On 
the lower in A. elUptioa), 

Leaves more than 3 inches long. 

Buds conical ; ripe carpels ovoid or glo- 
bose. 

Leaves glabrous on the upper sur- 
face, puberulous on the lower 
when young, elliptic or ovate- 
elliptic ; main nerves 6 to 8 pairs 2. A. elliptica. 

Leaves quite glabrous, broadly ellip- • 
tic, shortly acuminate : main ner- • 
ves 7 to 8 pairs ... 3. A. lucida. 

Buds globose ; ripe carpels cylindric ... 4:. A, suh^indehiscens* 

Leaves 3 inches long or less : ripe carpels 
cylindric ... ... ... 5. il. cylindrica. 

Of uncertain position (fruit unknown)... 6. A, CtiriisiL 

1. Alpiionsea Maingayi, Hook. Hl.^nd Thoms. FI. Br. Ind. 1,90. 
A tree : branches rusty- to rnontose, ultimately dark-coloured and glab- 
rous. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic-oblong or oblong-lanceolate, shortly, and 
often obtusely, acuminate, the base rounded; upper surface shining, 
glabrous except the midrib, puberulous near the base ; lower surface 
rusty, conspicuously reticulate, pubescent, the midrib tomentose ; main 
nerves 8 or 9 pairs, oblique, inter-arching far from the edge ; length 
6 to 7 in., bi'eadth 1*5 to 2*7 in., petiole *25 in. Flowers *75 in. in diam., 
supra-axillary, solitaiy or in small racemes ; pedicels *1 in. long, rusty- 
tomentose, bracteolo small. Sepals sub-orbicular, very small. Petals 
ovate, pubescent outside, glabrous within, *the outer recurved, the inner 
smaller. Stamens with broad short filaments ; the anther-cells small, 
diverging below. Ovules about 20. Bipe carpels ovoid, short-stalked, 
2 in. long, by 1 in. in diam. Seeds many, smooth. 

Malacca, Maingay (Row Uistrib.) I^'o. 98. 

2. Alpuonsba* ELLIPTICA, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI, Br. Ind. I, 90. 
A tree ? Young branches rather stout, grey, glabrous. Leaves coria- 
ceous, elliptic or ovate-elliptic, shortly and bluntly acuminate or acute, 
the base abruptly cuneate ; upper surface glabrous, shining ; the lower 
reticulate, puberulous when young, glabrous >vLen adult, slightly paler 
than the upper ; main nerves 6 to 8 pains, spreading, slightly pro* 
minent beneath ; length 3*5 to 5 in., breadth 1*25 to F75 in., petiole *2 in^ 
Flowers *8 in. in dianfT, axillary, solitary or 2 to 3, in short racemes ; 
peduncles very short, multi-bracteate, pedicels *25 to *35 in. long, with 
1 or 2 minute bracteoleS. S^ils sub-orbicular, obtuse, recurved, con- 
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nate at jthe base*^ PetaU adpreased-pubesoeixt ; the enter oyate-lanceo- 
late, reflez^d: the inner rather smaller. Stamens in several rows, 
apiculate. Ot^ans^ linear-oblong, pubescent ; stigma sub-sessile, sub- 
capitate. Ovules numerous, in two series. Pipe carpels pnknown. 

Malacca ; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) No. 99. 

8. Alfhonsba LUCiDA, King, u. sp. A shrub 6 to 8 feet high : all 
parts glabrous except the flower ; young branches slender, rather dark- 
coloured. Leaves thinly coriaceous, broadly elliptic, shortly, abruptly 
and rather obtusely acuminate, the base cuneate ; under surface very 
minutely scaly ; main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, oblique, curving, depressed on 
the upper, bold and prominent on the lower, surface ; length 4 5 to 5*5 
in., breadth 1*75 to 2 5 in. ; petiole *8 in., stout. Floioers extra-axillary, 
solitary or 2 or 3 in rapeiae.s ; peduncle of raceme shoi*t, pedicels shorter 
than the peduncle, puberulous, ebracteolate, ‘3 to *4 in. long. Sepals^ 
triangular-ovate, connate at the base, reflexed, puberulous outside, 
glabrous inside. Petals yellowish- white, subequal, oblong, oblique, taper- 
ing gradually to the sub-acute apex, the base broad, suddenly narrowed 
and slightly pouched, puberulors, *5 in. long, the inner slightly smaller. 
Stamens in 3 rows ; filament very short, connective with a short apioulua. 
Ovaries 4 or 5, oblong, adprcssed-pubescent ; ovules many, in two rows : 
stigma sessile, sub-capitate. Ripe carpels unknown. 

Perak : elevat, 500 feet. King’s Collector, No. 5387. 

4. Alphonsea suB-DEUiscENS, King, n. sp. A shrub or small tree: 
young branches rather slender, puberulous at first but speedily becoming 
glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate to elliptic, shortly 
and rather bluntly acuminate, the base rounded or sub-cuuoate ; upper 
surface glabrous except the puberulous midrib, the lower reticulate, 
sparsely puberulous or glabrous ; main nerves about 10 pairs, spreading, 
very faint ; length 4 to 6 in., breadth 1*75 to 2*3 in. ; petiole *25 in. 
Flowers globular, scarcely opening, *25 in, in diam., solitary or in pairs, 
slightly supra-axillary, on short pedicels, with several large sub-orbicu- 
lar pubescent bracteoles. SepgJs thick, fleshy, connate into a flat cup, 
*3 in. in diam., with three broad obtuse, spreading lobes. Petals larger 
than the sepals, thick, hard and fleshy, valvate, orbicular, acute, concave, 
outside tawny-pubescent, inside glabrous except near the apex ; the 
outer *2 in. in diam., the inner row rather smaller than the outer. Sta- 
mens numerous ; the apical process large, fleshy, conical, concealing the 
apices of the narrow, linear anther cells : torus conical. Pistil solitary, 
clavate, minutely phberulous, many-ovuled : stigma minute. Bipe car^ 
|)e?^elongate-clavate, puberulous, 1 to 1*25 in. long, '^tapering into a stalk, 
*25 to ‘8 in. long. Seeds about 10. 

Perak : King’s Collector. 
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The dried fruits of this species sometimes open longitadihally by a 
sort of quasi-suture—hence the specific name. 

5. Alphonsea CYLiNDiucA, King, n. sp. A small tree 20 to 30 feet 
high ; young br|inches with long, soft, pale brown pubescence, ultimately 
glabrous, cinereous, striate. Leaves thinly coriaceous, -ovate-lanceolate, 
sometimes oblanceolate, shortly and bluntly acuminate ; the base rounded 
or sub-cuneate, slightly oblique ; upper surface glabrous, shining ; the 
midrib pubescent, the lower dull sparsely pubescent on the midrib and 
nerves ; main nerves 7 to 9 pairs, spreading, faint ; length 2*5 to 3*5 
in., breadth 1*1 in. to 1*5. in., petiole *15 in. Floivers *35 in. long, single or 
2 or 3 ^om leaf-opposed or extim-axillary peduncles • peduncles *16 to 
'4 in. long, with deciduous, distichous, sub-orbicular^racts : pedicels 2 to 
•35 in. long, pubescent, with 1 bractcole near tlS) base. Sepals semi- 
orbiciilar, blunt, connate at tlie base, tomentose outside, glabrous with- 
in, reflexed. Petals aul)equal, oblong-ovoid, tapering from the sub-saccate 
base to the sub-acute apex, tomentose outside, pubescent minutely inside 
except a glabrous patch at tlie base, 4 in. long. Stamens in 3 rows with 
short, broad filaments : anthers ovate^ the connective very slightly 
apiculate. Ovaries 3, oblong, densely pale yellowish sericeous, with 
"many ovules in two rows : style short, stigma bifid, sub-capitate. Ripe 
carpels 1 or 2, elongate, tei'eto, tapering to the apex, pubescent or 
puberuloiis, nearly 1 in. long and only *2 in. in diam. 

Perak : on Ulu Bubong, olevat. 400 to 600 feet. King’s Collector, 
No. 10633. 

A species resembling A. suh~deliiscem in its narrow cylindric fruit. 

6. Alphonsea CuRTi.sii, King, n. sp. A scandent shrub: young 
branches yellowish-pubescent, speedily becoming glabrous and dark- 
coloured. Leaves coriaceous, oblong-lanceolato, acute at base and apex ; 
upper surface glabi’ous shining, the lower minutely, sparsely adpressed- 
puborulous or glabrous, darker than the upper wlien dry, minutely 
reticulate ; main nerves about 12 to 15 pairs, sub-horizontal, very faint, 
inter-arching far from tlfo edge ; length 4 to 5*5 in., breadth 1*2 to 1*75 
in., petiolo *2 in. ^Peduncles e.xtra-axillary, 1- or 2-flowered; flowers 
about *5 in long, conical in bud : pedicels about *3 in. long, tawny-to- 
mentoso ; bractcoles 1 or 2, sub-orbicular. Sepals connate into a spread- 
ing cup, *26 in. broad, tomentose outside and glabrous inside, with 3 
broad, sub-acute teetli. Petals much larger than the sepals, fleshy, ob- 
long, ovate, sub-acute ; the outer tomentose on both surfaces, *4 in. long; 
the inner narrower, glabrous inside. Stamens iiumerous, with short 
thick fllaments : apitSl process of connective small, not concealing the 
short perfectly dorsal anther-cells. Pistils about 3, oblong, tomentose, 
many-ovuled : stigma large, broad, sessile. Bipe carpels unknown. 
Penang ; Curtis, No. 1410. 
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. 26. Kingstqnea, H. f. and T.^ . 

Trees. fascicled on cauline' tnbercles, bisexual. Sej>al9 

3y persistent, bvate, acute, the bases connate. Petals 6 ; outer yalvate ; 
inner smaller, oblong, imbricate. iSfamm about 12, the filament half 
the length of the* extrorse anther-cells ; connective obliquely truncate, 
Omry 1 ; stigma sessile, peltate, crenate : ovules few, Ei}>e carpels 
globose. Sceds^peveral, 2-8Griate. 

1. Kingstonta nervosa, Hook. fil. and Thoms. FI, Br. Ind. I, 93. 
Young branches rusty- pubescent. Leaves thinly coriaceous, oblong, 
rarely elliptic, shortly acuminate, the base rounded; both surfaces 
glabrous, the nerve's and midrib puberulous beneath when young ; main 
nerves 12 to 14 pairs, oblique, rather straight, depressed on the 
upper, strong and proihinent on the lower, surface ; length 4 to 8 in., 
breadth 1*5 to 3*25 in. ; petiole *4 in., puberulous. Flowers *25 in. long, 
in extra-axillary fascicles of 8 or 10 : pedicels *35 to *5 in., slender, 
rusty-pubescent ; bracteoles orbicular, one close to the flower, the others 
basal and imbricate. Sepals ovate, connate at the base, spreading, 
pubescent outside, glabrous witiiin. Outer petals oblong-elliptic, con- 
cave, obtuse, cinereous-tomentose outside, pubescent inside ; viner petals ^ 
smaller, thick, concave and very tomentose, in the upper half. Stumeus 
about 15, the connective with a broad truncate apex. Ovary one, oblong, 
angled, pubescent ; ovules 4 to 6. Bipe carpels broadly ovoid, blunt, 
minutely velvety pale-rusty tomentose, 1*5 in. long and 1*1 in. in diam.; 
pericarp woody. Seeds about 4, oblong, compressed, separated by 
dissepiments. 

The species above described has only a single pistil. But there 
are, in the Calcutta Herbarium, specimens from Sumatra (Forbes No. 
2713, in fruit hut without flower) of what appears to be a second Khiys- 
tonia^ and in these there are two carpels. If this plant proves to be a 
Eingstonia, the diagnosis of the genus will have to be amended. 

Malacca : Maingay, (Kew Distrib.) No. 22. Perak : Wray, No. 3376. 

26. Mezzeitia, Beccari. 

Trees. Flowers small, greenish, axillary or from the axils of fallen 
leaves, fasciculate or umbellate. Sepals 3, ovate, valvate. Petals 6, 
valvate, opening late and accre.scent, flat, linear, the inner petals smaller 
than the outer. Stamens 9 to 12, in two rows ; anther-cells lateral, 
introrse; connectives produced beyond their apices, truncate. Twus 
small, slightly concave, pubescent. Ovary solitary, ovate, glabrous, con- 
tracted into a very short style ; stigma sub-capitate ; ovules 2, super- 
posed. Oarpel coriaceous, elliptic or globose, Seeds 2, large, compressed. 
Five species, all Malayan. 
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1. Mezzettu leptopoda, Oliver in Hook. le. PI. t. Io60. i 

young brandies dark-coloured, glabrous, striate, rather, stout. I^vea 
coriaceous, oblong or narrowly elliptic, Obtusely acuminate or acute ; 
the base rounded or acute ; uxjper surface glabrous, shining; the lowei; 
dull, obscurely reticulate ; main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, fonrning wide arches 
far from the margin, very faint ; length 2*5 to 4 in., breadth 1 to 1*75 
in , petiole *35 in. Fhwern *5 in. long, on long slender jedicels in axil* 
lary fascicles of 2 to 6 ; pedicels *5 to *75 in., pubescent : bracteoles 
minute. Sepals broadly ovate, connate at the base, tomentoso, reflexed. 
Petals tementose, on both surfaces ; the outer linear, obtuse, *2 in. long; 
the inner shorter and broader. Ovary ovoid. Ripe carpels unknown, 
Lonchoniera Jeptopoda, H. f. and Th. PI. Br. Ind. f,^4. 

Iklalncca : Maiiigay (Kew Distrib.) !N'o. 102i 

This plant is very imperfectly known. The carpels associated with 
Maingfiy’s specimens do not agree with bis description of them (FI. Br. 
Ind. I, 94) anc^they are evidently those of some species of Polyaltkia, 

2. Mkzzettia Hkkveyana, Oliver Hook. Tc. Plant, t. 1560. A tree; 
young branches rather stout, nodose, giftbrons. Leaves coriaceous, ellip- 
tic-oblong, shortly acuminate, the base cuneate, both surfaces glabrous, 
the upper shining ; main nerves about 10 pairs, spreading, in ter- arching 
within the margin, faint; length 2*5 to 3 in., breadth 1 to 1*25 in., 
petiole *25 to ‘35 in. Flowers ‘4 in. l^ng, ratlier crowded, in sessile axillary 
or extra-axillary fascicles of 3 to 8 : pedicels *3 in. long, puberulous, 
ebractoolate. Sepals broadly ovaV, obtuse, connate at the base, pubes- 
cent like the petals. Outer petals ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, flat, the inner 
smaller, bioadly elliptic, obtuse, the tips incurved. Anthers sessile, 
obovatc-quadrate, about 12. Ovary olAlong, tapering into the style : 
ovules 2, superposed. Ripe carpels unknown. 

Malacca: Heivey. 

3. Mkzzkttia Crmrsn, King n, sp. A tree, 30 to 40 feet high : young 
branches cinereous, rugqise. Leaves thinly coriaceons, oblong- lanceolate 
or oblong, more #or less acuminate, Hie base acute ; both suifaces gla- 
brous ; the upper shining, the lower dull ; main nerves about 10 pairs, 
spreading, faint j length 2‘5 to 5 in., breadth *5 to 1*5 in., petiole *25 in. 
Flowers ‘25 in. long, in crowded, sessile, axillary or extra-axillary fascicles 
of 5 to 10 ; pedicels slender, ebracleolate, scm fily puliescent, *35 to ’6 
in. long. Sepals semi-orbicular, wdth reflexed tips, connate and forming 
a spreading, shallow cup, densely am! minutely tonjentose. Outer petals 
ligulate, acute, ton»ntese like the sepals but with a glabrous patch at 
the base inside. Inner petals like the outer, but less acute and one-third 
shorter. Stamens about 12, short, about as broad as long, the connec- 
tive very broad, truncate at the apex. Ovary solitary, biHjadly ovoid. 

17 
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tapering to the curved, truncate stigma, 2-ovuled. Btpe carpels unknown. 
Penang, on Government Hill at 1,200 feet ; Curtis, No. 2266. 

A species with rather longer, thinner leaves than M, Heixeyancif 
and a different caljx. 


II. — Novicim Indicas V. An undescfi'ihed Mezoneuron from th^ Andaman 
Group. — By D. Prain. 

"When in the Andamans in 1889 and again in 1890 and 1891 the 
writer met with a s**pcc*ies of Mezoneuron which occur.s j’atber frequently 
in the neighbourhooa of Port Blair and which has not hitherto been 
described. During eac^i of these visits only fruiting specimens were 
obtained ; at length, however, the native collector.^ who are under the 
care of Mr. E. H. Man have sent flowering specimens to Calcutta. 1 he 
subjoined synopsis, in w’hich the position of the new' species among the 
Indian Mezonenra described by Mr. Baker, in the Tlora of British India ^ 
257-259, is showm, is follow ed by a description of the plant. 

MEZONEURON, Desk. 

Calyx deeply cleft, disk basal (§ Ei'MKZO.veuron) 
filaments hirsute : — 

pods one-seeded, filaments faintly ciliato ; 
leaflets glabrous, rigid, opposite, 8-10, 
large, ovate, acute ; calyx glabrous ... M. cuculhtum. 

pods several-seeded, filaments densely pilose : — 
leaflets glabrous : — 

leaflets rigid, alternate, 8-10, large, 

obovate, refuse ; calyx glabrous M. andamanicum 
leaflets membranous : — 

leaflets alternate, small, 

oblong, obtuse ; calyx exter- 
nally pubei'uions ... M. (jlahrim. 

leaflets opposite, 18-22, small, 
oblong, obtuse ; calyx glabrous 3/. enneaphyllum. 
leaflets pubescent ; membranous, opposite, 

12-16, oblong, obtuse ; calyx externally 

and internally pubescent ... pnlescens. 

Calyx shallowly cleft, disk extending above the ^ 
base (§ T(JBICALYx) ; filaments glabrous, pods 
several seeded ; leaflets glabrous, rigid, opposite, 

8-10, large, obovate-oMong ; calyx glabrous ... if. siimatranum 
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Baker describes the calyx of M, glalrum as glabrous, but both, by 
his diagnosis and figure Desfontaine (Mem. Mus, iv, 246, t. 10) indi« 
cates that the calyx is tomentose ; the writer has not seen any flowering 
specimens. 

• 

Mkzoneuron andamanicum Prain, sp. nov, 

A large climber, branches glabrous with a few pale, scattered 
prickles. Leaf rachis l-U- ft., pinnae 4-10, long-stalked, leaflets 8-10, 
rigidly subcoriaceous, |-1| in. long, alternate, obovate, slightly retuse, 
base cuneate, glabrous on both surfaces, dark green above, paler below. 
Racemes uiibranchcd, 10-12 inches long, pedicels in. long. Calyx 
leathery, anterior sepal -} in. long, deeply cuculhite, the others | in. diani., 
orbicular, all green and delicately reticulatcly y^dloW^vcined, the inter- 
spaces dotted with yellow glands. Pefah yellow with base and veins 
reddish, ovate-orbicular, the lateral and anterior pairs subeqnal and 
only slightly larger than the lat(»ral and po.sterior sepals, with very 
short claws, slightly hirsute internally, the inner and upper (vexillary) 
petal with a lamina less than tlie sizcof the others, with a thick claw 
as long as the blade, channelled internally and prolonged at the base of 
the lamina into a ligular ridge, densely ciliatc at its margin, which rests 
in the angle formed by the decimate filaments. Stamens declinate, in 
two rows, the outer row (5) with lowest stamen single, longer than the 
rest, curved, the lateral railier shorter, also curved ; the upper pair ab- 
ruptly angularly bent, with the portion of the filaments below the angle 
thrice as thick as the other filaments and filling up the channel in the 
claw of the vcxilluni, the upper portion not thicker than the other 
filaments, bent backwards over the vexillary ligule. The inner row (o) 
with upper vexillary stamen smallest of all, simply, declinatcly curved 
as arc the other four; all filament.s densely pilose in the lower 2.3 rds. 
Ovary declinate, about G-ovuled ; style long, stigma terminal, concave, 
tip slightly fringed. Pod thin, indies long. I inch wide (induding 
the posterior wing^} in. wjde) finely reticulated, 3-5 st‘eded ; seed flat, 
orbicular, embryo exalbuminous, with flat cotyledtms and straight radicle. 
South Axiumax ; near Port ilhiir at Protheropiir, Rangachaiig, 
etc., Prain! Khufs Collectors! 

Fu. Jaiiun ry — February. 




N'oTior. 

Foreign Societies who favour the Asiatic Society of Bengal with 
their publications are informed that they may be sent either to the 
address of the Society at Calcutta, or to the Agents of the Society in 
London, Messrs. Eegan Paul, Trench, Tfrubner & Co., Ld., Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross Boad. 


Avis. 

Des Societes Etrang^res qui honorent la Soci4t6 Asiatique de Bengale 
de ses publications, sont prices de les envoycr ou diroctement k Padresse 
de la Soci4t4, 57, Pai^k Street, Calcutta, ou aux Agents de la Soci4t6 k 
Londres, Messrs. Eegan Paul, Trench, Trubner et Cie, Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross Road. 


Akzexqe. 

Auslandische Gresellschaften welche die Asiatische Gesellschaft 
von Bengalen mit ihren Publicationen bcehren, sind hierdurch ersucht 
dicselben entweder direct an die Adresse 'dcr Gesellschaft, 57, Park 
Street, Calcutta, oder an deren Agenten in London, Messrs. Eegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner^ & Co., Ld., Paternoster House, Charing Cross 
Boad. 
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Reoeiyed Sopt. 26th, 1891. Bead Nov. 4th, 1891. 

Sab-division Anempodiata. 

J, Bigot, adhuc ined. 


Family MIDASIDJ3. 

Mydasid. Loaclt, Edinb, Encydop. 181^; Alydas, Latr., Gener, Crust, et his.^ 
iv, 1809, page 294; Mydasii, Mucquart, S. d Ba/. Dtpf., i, Pam, 1831; 
Midasidw, Midasiua, Roudaui, Prodr,, i, p. 14, 1856. 

Genas Midas. 

Mydas, Fabf., Entom, Syst., iv, p. 252, 1794 ; Ncmotolas pt. Degeei^ Bibio. 
pt. Fabr. 

rufloornis, Wiedemann, Analect. Entomol., p. 20. 

Hab. Trauquobar, Madras Pr. 

Family DASYPOGONIDiE. 

♦ ^ 

J. Bigot, adhuc ined, ; Dasy^ogonina, Rondani, Pro^,, i, p. 32, 18S6« 

- 1 - - - - — - - 

* In Parts 11 and III of this Gatologno all s^ios not belonging to the Oriental 
Region have been sti^nok out. It has also ^eeti foun^ necessary to correct many of 
the referonoes. — En. 
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Genus Dastpogon. 

Meigen, Ulig. Magat,, ii, p. 270^ 1803 $ AsiluSi pt* Erax, pt. Soopoli $ Oheilo* 
pogOD, pt. Bond. 

nigrioauda^ Wiedemann, Analect* Ent6mot,f p. 26 ; Miorostylam, id. Maoq. 

Hab. India. 

TireuB, id., Am8,*Europ, Zweifl, Ins,, i, p. 398, Ectmm, 1828. 

Hab. Java. 

albonotatus, id., ibid., p. 181 ; Dioctria, id., Wied. Dipt Exoty i, p. 181. 

Hab. Bengal. 

dorsalis, id., ibid., p. 413. 

Hab. India. ' 

inoisus, Macqnart. Dipt Exot 5th Supph p. 49, Parisy 1855. 

Hab. India. ^ 

pekinense, J. Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent, France^ p. 410, 1878. 

Hab. China. 

imberbis, Boloschall, Naturk. Tijdsehr, v, Nederl, Indiey Batavia, 1850, p. 408. 

Hab. Java. 

imbutus, Walker, Insect, Saunders, Dipt,, i, p. 96, London, 1856. 

Hab. India. 

apiformis, id., ibid., p. 97. 

Hab. India. 

trimelas, id., ibid., p. 97. 

Hab. India. 

pulverifer, id., ibid., p. 98. 

Hab. India. 

TOlcatus, id., List Dipt, Ins. Brit. Mus., i, p. 316, London, 1848. 

Hab. India. 

sordidus, id., ibid., vi, addenda, i, p. 505, 1854. 

Hab. China. 

bypsaon, id., List Dipt Ins, Brit Mus,, i, p. 348, London, 1848. 

Hab. China. c 

♦ 

cerco, id., ibid., p. 349. 

Hab. Hongkong. 

subauratus, id., ibid., vi, p. 470, 1854. 

Hab. China. 

ambryon, id., ibid., i, p. 311, 1848- 
Uab. Bengal. 

danxioa, id., ibid., i, p. 313. 

Hab. Bengal. 

apbrices, id., ibid., i, p. 314. 

Hab. Nepal. 
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eolielut, id., ibid.,' i, p. 8U. 

Hab. Nepal. 

imbrex, id., ibid., i, p. 316. 

Hab. Nepal. ^ 

inopinatUB, Walker, Trana. Ent 8oc. London^ 1860, (2) y, p. 27S«» 

Hab. Burma. 

inopportunuB, id., ibid., p. 278. 

Hab. Burma. 

deoretUB, id., ibid., p. 279. 

Hal^ Burma. 

prooliviB, id., ibid., p. 277. 

Hab. Burma. 

polygnotuB, id.. List, Dipt. Ins* Brit, Mu$, i, p. 305, LoacZSa, 1848, 

Hab. Sylhot. 

rhypip, id., ibid., p. 305, 

Hab. Sylhet.^ 

balbUlus, id., ibid., p. 307. 

Hab. Nepal. 

aura, id«, ibid., p. 315. 

Hab. India. 

BcatophagoideB, id., ibid , vi, p. 475, 1854. 

Hab. India. 

libo, id., ibid , i, p. 342, 1848. 

Hab. India. 

otacilius, id., ibid., p. 344. 

Hab. India. 

lanatua, Dolesoball, Natwh, Tidschr, Nederl, ladtV, Batavia, 1857, p. 393. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Saeopogon. 

Loew, Linn, Entom*, ii, p. 439, 1847 ; Dasypogon, pt. 

Boalare, J* Bigot, Ann, Boc. Ent. France, 1878, p. 413. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Lochites. 

Sohiner, Verhandl, K, K, z, h, Qeaellsch,, Wien, p. 671, 1866. 

testaoeuB, Bigot, Ann, Boc, Ent, France, 420, 1878. 

Hab. Burma. 

Genus Leptogaster* 

Mi^en, nUg, Magaz,, ii, p. 269, 1803 j Gonypes, Latr. Qen, Crust, et Ins., 
Tol. W, p. 301, 1809 i Asilus pt. Degeer ; Dasypogon, pt. 
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•natilis* Walker, Jwm* Proceed, Linn, Soo., London, 1867, i, p. 117. 

Hab. Borneo. 

7 itioflU 8 , V. d. Wnlp, Tijdschr, Entom., Hague, 1878, p. 187, 

Hab. Java, 

maoilentuB, id., ibid., p. 139. 

Bab. Java. 

levls, id., ibid., p. 140. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

varipes, id., ibid., zziii, 1880, p. 166. 

Hab. Padang. 

simplex, J* Bigot, And, Soc, Ent, France, 1878, p. 444. 

Hab. Ceylon. * 

marion, Walker, List, Dipa Ins, Brit, Hus, ii, p. 484, London, 1849. 

Hab. Bengal. 

tricolor, id., Joum, Proceed, Linn. Soc,, London, i, 1866, p. 117. 

Hab Borneo. 


Genus ^Microstylium. 

Macqnart, Dipt, Exot,, i, 2nd pt., p. 26, Pam, 1838; Dasypogon, pt. 
Megapollion, pt. Walker, 1830. 

apioalis, Macqnart, Dipt, Exot,, i, 2nd pt., p. 27, Paris, 1888 ; Dasypogon id., Wiedem. 
Auss, Europ. Zweiflug, Ins., i, p. 872, Hamm, 1828. 

Hab. Bengal. 

sinense, id., ibid., p. 29; Dasypogon id. Fabr. Syst, Anti,, p, 169; Dasypogon 
dux, Wicd. loc, cit,, p. 568. 

Hab. China. 

spinitarsis, id., it>id., 4th Suppl,, p. 61, 1850. 

Hab. Sylhet. 

brunnipenne, id. ibid., p. 62. 

Hab. Sylhet. 

bicolor, id. ibid., p. 62. 

Hab. Sylhet. 

flavirentre, id., ibid., p. 62. 

Hab. Sylhet ; China. 

amoyense, Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent, France, 1878, p. 401. 

Hab. A^oy. 

crytropygnm, {Melius erytropygatum), id., ibid., p. 402. 

Hab. Assam. • 

bastrufom, id., ibid., p* 403. 

Hab. Assam. 

brevipennatnm, id., ibid., p. 408. 

Hab* India. 
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fi yimitini, id., ibid., p. 404>. 

Hab. hxueipA. 

h»morrhoidala» id.» ibid., p. 404. 

Hab. Burma. 

nitidiTentris, id., ibid., p. 405. 

Hab. Burma. 

nigrum, id., ibid., p. 406. 

Hab. Gambodia. 

indutum, Rondani, Ann. Mus. Civ. Genova^ 1875, vii, p. 446. 

Hab^ Sarawak. 

▼•atitum, id., ibid., p. 447. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

inoomptua, Walker, Journ, Proceed. Linn. Soc. London, 1^57, i, p. 112. 

Hab. Borneo. 

vioa, id., ibid., p. 112. 

Hab. Sylhet,«Borneo. 


Gonus Damalis. 

Fabr., Syst. Anti., p. 148, 1806 j Dioctria, pt, Ohaloidimorpba, pt. Westw. 

myope, Fabr., Syst. Anti., p. 148, 1805 j Chaloidimorpha id, Westw. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

tibialis, Macq. Dipt. Exct. i, 2nd pt., p. 154, Fam, 1838. 

Hab. India. ^ 

planioeps, Fabr., Syst. Anti., p. 148, 1805. 

Hab. Tranquebar. 

andron, Walker, List Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., Londibn, i, p. 480, 1843. 

Hab. Hongkong. 

fuBOue, id., ibid., p. 481. 

Hab. Bengal. 

fumipennis, id., ibid., vii, 3rd Supplt, p. 765. 

Hab. Java. a 

■ignatus, id., Trme. Ent. Soc., London, Vol. V, 1858-61, p. 284. 

Hab. Burma. 

maoulata, Wiodem., Ausser. Europ. Zweifi. Ini. i, p, 416, Hamm., 1828. 

Hab. Java. 

aaigoneneie, J. Bigot, Awn, Sog. Ent. J?Vance^l878, p. 443. 

Hab. Saigon. 

marginata, V. d. Wxdp^^ijdschr. Entomol,, 1872, p. 142* 

Hab. Borneo. 

major, id., ibid., p. 143. 

Hab. Bomea 
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paUida> id., ibid., p. 145. 

Hab. Borneo, Sumatra. 

felderi^ Sobiner, Verhandl, K» K. «. 6. QesellscKt Wient 1867, p. 865. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

grossa, id., Novarr, 'ReisOj 1868, p. 161. 

Hab. Hongkong. 

Genus Stichopogon. 

Loew, Lirm, Entom,^ ii, 1847, p. 499 ; Dasypogon, pt. 

albioapilluB, V. d. Wnlp, Ti/dschr, v. Eutoin,t (2) vii 1872, p. 147. 

Hab. Java. 

nioobarensis, ScLiner, Novara, Reise.f 1868, p. 161. 

Hab Nicobar Islands. ^ 

Genus Laphyctis. 

lioew, Conspect Act Acad R. SuecioPf zv, 1859, p. 337. 

stigmatioalis, J* Bigot, Ann. 8 og. Ent. France^ 1878, p. 430, 

Hab. Ceylon. u 

Genus Oyrtopogon. 

Loew, Linn. JBntom.f ii, 1847, p. 616 ; Dasypogon, pt. 

laphrides. Walker, Ins. Saunders. Eipt.f i, p. 99, London 1856. 

Hab. India. 

soatopUagoides, id , List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus. vi, 2nd Supplt. p. 475, London 1854. 
Hab. India. 

Genus Xtphogeba. 

Macqnart, S. d Buff, Dipt.j i, p. 279, Paris 1834 j Dasypogon, pt. Elasmocera, 
pt. Bondani, Prodr. i, 1856. 

peroBeronti, id., ibid., p. 280, 

Hab. Sumatra. . 

Genus Habropogon. 

Loew, Linn. Entom., 1847, ii, p. 463 ; Dasypogon, pt. Dactylisous pt. Bondani, 
Prodr. i, 1866, p. 168. 

jucunduB, V. d. Wnlp., Bydr. t. d. Kinn. d. Asilid. v. Ost. Indisch. Hagna, 1872, p. 148, 
Hab. Java. 

Genus SCYLATICUS. 

Loew, Conspect. Act. Acad. R. Saecics, ziv, 1858, p7d42 s Dasypogon, pt, 

Tertebratus, Bigot, Ann. 8 og. Ent. France, 1878, p. 435. 

Hab. Java. 
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deiteaev* Sohiner, Novara, Beise, 1868t p. 163. 


Hab. Hongkong. 

Family ASILID-®. 

J. Bigot, adhuc, ined, 1891 ; Asilina, Bondani, Prodr,, i, p. 32, 1866 ; Asilioao 
Sohiner, 1862. 

Genus Emphtsomeba. 

Scbiner, Novarr, Beise, 1868, p. 195 ; Ommatins, pt. 

spathnla^a, 16., ibid., p. 195 ; Ommatius id., Doloscball Naturh. Tijdachr, v, Nederl, 
Indie, Batavia, 1858, p. 89 ; Ommatius platymelas, Walker, ^oum. Proceed. Linn. 
Boo,, London, 1862, p. 8. 

Hab. Amboina, Nioobar Islands. 

oonopsoides, i6., ibid., p. 71 ; Ommatins id. Wiedemann, Aue, Europ. Eioeiflug. Ins, 
i, p. 422, Hamm 1828. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

xii|(ra, i6., ibid., pT 195. 

Hab. Nicobar Islands. 

peregrina, V. d. Wulp, Tijdschr, v. Enfom., vii, Hague, 1872, p. 255. 

Hab. Gilolo, Borneo, Sumatra, Tornate, Amboina. 

femorata, J* Bigot, Ann. 8oc. Ent France, 1875, p 245. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

nigrifemorata, id., ibid , 1876, Bulletin, p. 86. 

Hab. Amoy, ^ 


Genus Allocotosia. 

Scliinor, Verhandl., K. K. e. b. Oesellsqh., Wien, 1866, pp. 665, 845 j Om- 
matins, pt. 

aurata, V. d. Wulp, Tijdschr. v. Entom., (2) vii, 1872, Hague, p. 249 ; Asilus id., 
Fabr. Ent. Syst,, iv, p, 387 ; Dasypogon id., Fiibr. Syst. Anti., p. 167 j Ommatius id., 
Wiedom. Dipt. Exot., i, p. 213, Auss, Zweiji., i, p. 420 ; Ommatius, id. Macquart S. d 
Buff, i, p. 314 ; Dipt. Exot,*I, p. 133, Walker, ^List Dipt Ins. Brit. Mus, vii p. 759. 
Hab. Fan jab, JudHi. 
triangulum, id., ibid., p. 251. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Ommatius. 

llligerj Wiedem., Ausser. Europ. Zweifiug., i, p. 418, Hamm., 1828; Asilus 
et Dasypogon, pt. • 

oompeditus, Wiedom., ibj(}., p. 419, 

Hab. India. ? 

leuoopogon, id., Analect, Entom,, p. 25. 

Hub. India. 
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na&us, Walker, Ins, Saunders,^ IHptf i, London, 1856, p. 163. 

Hab. India. 

graoiliiit Joum, Froreed. Linn, Soe,, London, i, 1867, p. 14. 

Hab. Sinjg;apore. 

heoalei id., Li^ Dipt* Ins, Brit. Mus,, ii, p. 476, London, 1849. 

Hab. Borneo. 

ohinensis, id., ibid., 1849, p. 470 ; Dasypogon id., Fabr., 8yst. Anti, p. 169. 

Hab. China. 

apixxibarbia, d. Wnlp. Tijdschr, v, Entom,, p. 265, 1872 $ Sonsn Ofit.-Sackon, Arm, 
Mus, Oiv. Oenova, 1880, p. 425 j O.noctifer, Walker, Jonm, Proceed. Linn. 8c •. London 
iii, 1859, p. 88 ; Sen^i Schiner, Verhandl, K, K. z. 6 . Qesellseh., Wien, 1866, p. 718 ; 
0. minor, Doleschall, 2^aturk., Tijdsch, Nederl Indie, Batavia, 1857, p. 394. 

Hab. Borneo, Amboinc^. Arn Islands, Ternato. 

frauenfeldi, Scbiner, Novar. Beise, 1868, p. 193. 

Hab. Nicobar Islands. 

folvidus, Scbiner, Verhandl. K. K. z. 5. Gesellsch. Wien, x, 1866, p. 718; Sensn 
Scbiner (loc. cit.) Omraatias id. Wied. Aimer. Eitrop. Zweijlug. Ins., p. 420, Ha/rM, 
1828 ; 0. ponnns. Walker, list. Dipt. Ins. Brit Mns. ii, p. 469 ; 0. corypbo, Walker, 
id., ibid, j 0. androcles, Walker, ib., ibid., p. 470 j Asilns garnofci, Gnerin, Voy. de la 
Coquille, pi. xx, fig. 8 j Sonsn Osfc.-Sackon, Ann. Mas. Civ. Genova xvi, 1881, p. 424 j 
0. inextricatns, Walker, Journ. Proceed. Linn. Soc. London, vi, 1862, p. 21. 

Hab. Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Amboina, Ceram, Corea, Sandwich Islands. 

piotipennis, J- Bigot, Ann, Soc. Ent. France, 1875, p. 246. 

Hab. PnlO'Penang. 

rufipes, Macq., Dipt. Exot., i, 2nd pt., p 133, Paris, 1838. 

Hab. Java. 

dispar, id., ibid.. Suites du 2nd Snppl., p. 28. 

Hab. Java. 

taeniomerus, Bondani, Ann Hus. Civ, Genova, 1875, p. 449. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

conopsoides, id., ibid., p. 450, 

Hab. Sarawak. 

signinipes, id., ibid., p. 450. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

despeotus, V d. Wnlp, Tijdschr. v, Entom., 1872, p, 268. 

Hab. Java. 

impeditus, id., ibid., p. 270. 

Hab. Borneo. 


argyrocbiruB, id., ibid. 
Hab. Java. 
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IHBUlaris, id.f ibid., p. 272. 

Hab. Java. 

pinguia, id., ibid., p. 276. 

Hab. Java. 

rubiounduB, id., ibid., p. 276. 

Hab. Snmatra, Java and Borneo. 

BuffuBUs, V. D. Wulp, Tijd. v. Entom^j llagae, 1872, p. 271. 

Ilab. Sangir, Java ? Sumatra ? 

Genus Promachus. 

Loew, Ifinn. Entom.y iii, p. 390, 1848 ; Asilus, pt. Trapanea, pt. Macq. Dipt. 
Eeot.y i, 2nd pt., p. 91, Pam, 1838. 

maroii, Sobinor, Verhandl, K. K. z. h. Oe^ellsch.y /Fien, 1866, p. 711 > Trupanea id. 
Macq., Dipt. Exot. i, 2nd pt., p. 97, P<im, 1838. 

Hab. India. 

• 

ovlentalis, id., ibid., p. 711 ; Trupanea id. Macq. loo. cit p. 96. 

Hab. India* 

ruflmiataoea, id., ibid., p. 711 ; Trupanea id. Macq. loc. cit., Uh Siipplt., p. 80, 
Farisy 1850. 

Hab. Java. 

albopilosuB, id., ibid., p. 711 $ Trupanea id., Macq., loo. city Su,pplt,y p. 57. 

Hab. China. 

o 

testaceipes, id., ibid., p. 711 ; Trnpanea id., Macq., loc. cit. 5th Supplt.y p. 56. 

Hab China. 

viridiventris, id., ibid., p. 711 j Trupanea id., Macq., loc. cit., 5th Suppli., p. 58. 
Hab. China. * 

pallipenniB, id., ibid., p. 711; Trupanea id., Macq., loc. cit., 5th Supplt., p. 58. 

Hab. China. 

heteropterus, id., ibid., p. 711 ; Trupanea id., Macq., loc. cit. 2nd pt., i, p. 96, 1838. 

Hab. Malabar. •* ^ 

*. 

amorges, id., ibid., p. 711 ; Trupanea id.. Walker, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., ii, p, 
391, 1849. 

Hab. Borneo. 

Ilioobarensis, Sohiner, ATovar. Beise, 1863, p. 177. 

Hab. Nicobar lalanda. 

aniolUB, Walker, List. Dipt Ins. Brit. Mus., vii, 3rd Supplt.^ p. 604, London, 1855 ; 
Asilus id., Walker, loc^it., ii, p. 392, 1849. 

Hab. China. 

gobares, id., ibid., p. 604 ; Asilus id-. Walker, loo. cit, 1849, p. 420* 
flab. Sylh^t. 

19 
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maoiilatns, .Loew, liwa. ^}nt(m.t iii, p. 406; Sensu Y, d,Wulp, Tijdsehr, Sntom^t 
1672, Eagae ; Asilns id., Fabr., iSfyst JEnt^ p. 794 ; Asilas id., Wiedem., ZooL 
Mag.t p. 28 ; Aailaa id., Meig., Syst, Beschr., ii, p. 231 ; Trapaaea id., Haoq., Dipt 
Bttot'.t i, Pt» 2, p. 99, Paris, 1838 { Trapanea id., Walker, List. Dipt Ins. Brit. 
Mnssum, vii, 3rd Suppt., 1856, p. 586. 

Hab. India. 

bifaBOiatuB, Y. d. Wulp, TijdsGhr. v. Entom., Hague, 1872, p. 223 j Trapanea, id., 
Maoq., Dipt Evot, i, 2nd Pt, p. 98, Pans, 1838. 

Hab. Java. 

melampygUB, id., ibid., p. 223. 

Hab. Java, Celebes. 

leucopareus, id., ibid., 227. 

Bab Java. 

inornatuB, id., ibid., p. 231. 

Hab. Borneo. 

felinuB, id., ibid., p. 231. 

Hab Borneo. 

vittula, id., ibid., 1879-80, xxiii, p. K^T. 

Hab. Borneo. 

Genus Alcimus. 

Loow, Zt«n. Entom, 1848, iii, p. 391 ; . Trnpanoa, pt. Macq., Dip/l. AW.; 
AsiloB, Ft. 

hospes, Schiner, Ker/iandZ. AT K.z.h. Oeselhch., TTicn, 1866, p. 712; Asilus id., 
Wiedem., Zool. Mag,, iii, p. 32. 

Hab. Tranquebar, Madras Pr. 

Genus Philouicus. 

Loew, Linn. Entom., 1848, iii, p. 391 ; Asilus pt. j Trupanoa, pt. Macq., 
Dipt. Exot. 

fUBOUB, Schinor, Verhandl. K. K. %, b. Oeselhch., Wien, i, 1866, p. 712 j Trapanea 
id., Macq., Dipt. Exot , i, 2nd Pt p. 104, Paris, 1838. 

Hab. Bengal. 

agnituB, id., ibid., Asilns id., Wied., Zool. Mag., iii, p. 35. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

javanuB, id., ibid., Sensu V. d. Wulp, Tijdschr. v. Entom, 1872, p. 232; Asilus 
id., Wiod., Zool. Mag., iii ; Trapanea javana, Macq., Dipt. Exot, i, 2nd pt., p. 98, 
Paris, 1838; et, Trapanea rubritarsata, Macq, /oc. ci«., p. 98 ; Asilus perplexus,* 
Wiedem., Ausser. Eiirop. Zwoifi. In8.,% p. 495, Hamm, 1828. * 

Hab. Java, Sumatra. 

iTmotftbUla, id., ibid., p. 712} Trupanoa id., Walker, List, Dipt.' Ina. Brit.' Um. 
Tli, 8rd Svippit. p. 604, London, 1855. ‘ '' 

Hab. Java, Sumatra. 
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oztemootBStacea, id, ibid., Trupanea id., Sfaoq., IHptn JSxotf 4Ah p. 8}, 

Pan«, 1860. 

Hab. Java. 

pubritaraatus, id., ibid., Trupanoa id., Maoq., Uo, cit., i, 2nd p. 99,»Parw, 1838. 
Hab. Java. * 

westermanni, id., ibid., p. 712 s Trupanea id., Maoq., loc cit., p. 98. 

Hab. Java. 

ruflbarbia, id., ibid., Alcimaa id., Macq., loo. cie., Suites du 2nd Supplt., p. 25, 1847. 
Hab. Java. 

confini8,«id., ibid., Trapanea id.. Walker, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus.f vii, 3rd Supplt, 
p. 606, Londonj 1855. 

Hab. Java. 

ceylaniouB, Schiner, Novar. Reise, 1868, p. 179. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

ohinensia, id., ibid., p. 712. 

Hab. China. • 

rufoungulatUB, id., Verhandl. K. K. z. 6. Gesellschy Tfiea, 1866, p. 712 j Trapanea, 
id., Macq., Dipt, E»ot , i, 2nd /Y., p. 99, Paiis, 1838. 

Hab. Coohinchina. 


Genus Pnn.ONicus. 

Locw, Linn. Bntom., 1849, iv, p. 144; 1819, Asilaa pt. 

nigToaetoaua, V. d. Walp, Sttmatra Dxpedit.y p. 24. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Trupanea. 

Macq., Dipt. Exot. i, 2nd pari, p. 91, Paris, 1838; Aailna, pfc. Philodicaa, 
Philonioas, Promachus, Proctacliantas, pt. Loew et auctor. 

flavibarbia, Macq., id., ibid., p, 96. 

Hab. Pondicherry. 

varipea, id., ibid., p. 97. 

Hab. Bengal. 

duvaucelii, id., ibid., p. 97. 

Hab. Bengal. 

bifasoiata, id., ibid., p. 98. 

Hab. Java. 

apioalia, id., ibid., p. 100. 

Hab, Cochin China.** 

alboplloaa, [nomen hisledxm)^ Boudani, Amu Mus. Civ. Oenova, r 1875) p. 452, 

Hab. Borneo. 
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leuoopyira, Walker, Trans* Ent 8oe* London^ 1867, p. 129. 

Hab. China. 

apivora, id., ibid., p. 283. 

Hab. Bunnab. 

inserens, id., Joum,yTroceed, Linn, Soc, London, 1857, p. 116. 

Hab. Borneo. 

uxLiTentriB, id.. Ins, Saunders,, Dipt, i, p. 114, London, 1856. 

Hab. India. 

agnita, id., List Dipt Ins, Brit Mus., vii, Supplt, iii, p. 602, London, 1855 ; 
Asilas id. Wiedem., Zool. Mag., iii, p. 35. 

Hab, Sumatra. 

maoulipes, id., ibid., p. 6lb5. 

Hab. Hongkong. , 

oontracta, id., Ins, Saunders., Dipt., i, p. 120, London, 1856. 

Hab. India. 

telifera, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Hab. India. 

•agittifera, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Hab. India. 

calanus, id., ibid., p. 122. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Ei^ix. 

Scopoli, Dipt, 1768 ; Macq. Dipt Exot, i, 2nd pt., p. 107, Baris, 1838*; 
Eristicns, pt. Loew ; Asilns, pt. 

rufiTentrie, Maoq., Dipt Enot, i, 2nd pt., p. 108, 1838. 

Hab. Bengal. 

einensifi, id., ibid., p. 108. 

Hab. China. 

ouriatiUB, Walker, List Dipt, Ins, Brit Mus,, yii, 3rd Su^l., p. 642, 1865. 

Hab. Nopal. 


Genus Asilus. 

Linn., Faun, Suec., 1761, p, 469. 

atratuluB, Walker, List, Dipt Ins, Brit Mus,, London, yii, Supplt iii, p. 724, 1856. 
Hab. Jaya. 

ohinensis, Fabr., Ent S^^st,, ir, p. 383. 

Hab. China. 

annnlatuB, id., Syst. Ent, p. 794. 

Hab. India. 
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loetUB, Wiedem., Anal EiUoin,f p. 24. 

Hab. India. 

biflduB, Wiedem., Au$8r. Europ. Zweifi, In$., Ist Port, p. 444, Mamtn, 1828 > Dwy- 
pogon, id., Fabr , Syat, Anti., p. 170. 

Hab. Tranqnebar, Madras Pr. 

puBio, id., Zoohg. Mag*, Hi, p. 36. 

Hab. India. 

agillB, id., Ausser. Europ. Zweijl. Ins., 1st Part, p. 456, ffamm, 1828. 

Hab. Java. 

• 

bengalensis, Macq., Dipt. Exot., i, 2nd Pt., p. 141, Paris, 1838. 

Hab. Bengal. 

flavicornis, id., ibid., p. 142. 

Hab. Bengal. 

trifariuB, id., ibid., p. 142. 

Hab. Pondicl^errj. 

olaripes. id., ibid., p. 142. 

Hab. Java. 

nudipes, id , ibid., 2nd Supplt., p. 42, 1846. 

Hab. India. 

appendiculatuB, id<, ibid., Suites du 2nd Supplt., p. 29, 1847. 

Hab. Java. 

nigrimystaoeus, id., ibid., 4Ah Supplt,, p. 91, 1850. 

Hab. Pondicherry. 

ruflbarbis, id., ibid., p. 91. 

Hab. Java. 

albibarbiB, id., ibid., p. 91. 

Hab. Java. 

epbippium, id., ibid., 6th Supplt., p. 62, 1855. 

Hab. Java. 

xnaoullfemora, id., ibid., p. 62. 

Hab. China. 

armatipoB, id., ibid., p. 63. 

Hab. China. 

limbipennis, id., ibid., p. 63. 

Hab. China. 

xaisao, id., ibid., p. 04. •• 

Hab. China. 

•undaiouB, Jaennioke, Neu. Eaoi. Dipt., p. 55, Erankfurt, 1867. 

Hab. Jara. 
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shalumus, Walker, Trana, Ent, Soe,t London^ ir, 1857, p. 181, . 

Hab. China; ^ 

flagraxiB, id., Joum, Proceed. Linn. 8oo., London^ 1867, p. 116. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

oontortuB, id., ibid.,^p. 117. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

barium, id., List. Dipt Ins. Bnt. Mus.f ii, p. 426, London, 1849. 

Hak Ceylon, Singapore, Sarawak. 

fuBifoimis, id., Joum. Proceed. Linn, Soe., London, i 1857, p. 13. 

Hab. Malacca. 

f 

lineoBus, id., ibid., p. 13f 
Hab. Singapore. 

I 

debilia, id., ibid., p. 13. 

' Hab. Malacca. 

latifascia, id., ibid., p. 14. 

Hab. Singapero. 

miuuBOuIuB, Bondani, Ann, Mus. Oiv.' Ocnova, 1875, p. 451. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

melanurus, Doleschall Naturh. Tijdschr, v, Nederl. Indie, Batavia, 1856, p. 408, 

Hab. Jam 

barbatus. Id., ibid., 1857, p. 393. 

Hab. Amboina. 

penultimus, id., Ins. Saunders, Dipt., i, p. 134, London, 1856. 

Hab. India. 

congeduB, id., ibid., p. 138. 

Hab. India. 

iamenuB, id., List, Dipt, Ins, Brit. Mus,, Londotf, ii, p. 428, 1849. 

Hab. Bengal. 

paterculuB, id., Insect. Saunders. Dipt, i, p. 146, Londoi%,lS50. 

Hab. India. 

preefinienB, id., ibid., p. 146. 

Hab. India. 

apicata, id., ibid., p. 436. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Antipalus. 

Loew, Unn. Entom. iy, 1849, p, 136; Asilns, pt. " 

wleneokil, V. der Wulp, Tijdschr, v, Entom,, 1872, Hague, p. 238. 
Hab. Timor, Java. 
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Gentis Stkolous. 

L<^w, Obnep* AcU Acad, JS, SueciWf xiv, p. 842, 1858 ; Asilus pt, 

X<|ntliopufl,.V* der Walp, Tijdachr. v. Entt Hague, 1872, p. 240. 

Hab. Sumatra 


Genus Mochterus. 

Loew, him, Entom , ir, 1849, p. 68 ; Asilus, pt. 

patrtielis> V. der 'Wulp, Tijdschr, v, Entf Hogue 1872, p. 2<J4. 
HabfJava. 


Genus Itaml-s. 

Loew, Linn, Entom , iv, 1849, p. 84 ; Asilus, pt. 

dipygus, Schiner, Novar. ReisCy 18C8, p. 188, 

Hab. Nicoba* Islands. 

latro, Schiner, id., ibid., p. 189. Asilus id., Qoloschall., Naturk. Tijdschr. v. Nederl, 
IndiCy Batavia, 1857, p. 394. 

Hab. Java. 

griaeus, V. der Wulp, Tijdschr. v. Entom,, 1872, p. 21C ; Asilus id., Wiodcm., Ausser, 
Ett^rop. Zweijl. Ins, i, p. 442, Tfnmm, 1828. 

Hab. Java. 

longistyluB, id., ibid., p. 247 j Asilus id. Wiedem., loc. cit., p 433. 

Hab. Java. 

fraternus, id., Naturlijice ITisforie IX, Sumatra Beisen, p. 25, Asilus id., Macq , Lipt, 
Exot., Supplt., 1. p. 91, Faris, 1846. 

Hab. Borneo, Sumatra, Tasmania. 


Genus Tolmeru^'. 

Loew, linn, Entoili.] 1849, iv, p. 94 Asilus, pt. 

agilia, Schiner, Verhandl, K. K, z, h, Gesellsch, Wien, xvi, 18G6, p. 717 ; Asilus id., 
Wiedem., Ausser. Europ, Zweifl, Ins,, i, p. 456, Hamm, 1828. 

Hab. Java. 

nioobarenais, Schiner, Novar, Reise, 1868, p. 192. 

Hab.%icobar Islands. 


Family LAPHRID-^E. 

J. Bigot, adhuc, ined . ; Laphrina, Rondani, Prodr., i, p. 32, 1866 j Laphrina 
Schiner, 1862. ' 
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. . ' Gcmns Atohosia. 

MaO().| tixot.,- i, find Ft, p. 73, Farit, 1888 Laphria, pt. 
Cormansis, pt. Walker. 

purpuratap Westwood, TVans., Ent, 8oc*, Londont v, 1847-49, p. 238. 

Hab. India. * 

halioUdes, {Oormansis id.) Walker, Ins. Samderfi. Diptf ii, p. 154, London, 1856. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Nusa. 

Walker, Ins. iaundera. Dipt.^ i, p. 105, London, 1856. 

nqualis. Id., ibid , p. 105 ; Audronosoma id., Sohiner, Verhandl. K, K. t, b. 
Gesellsoh, TTton, 1866, p. '/09. 

Hab. India. 

formio, id., ibid., p. 106 ; Andrenosoma id., Scbiner, loc. cit, 

Hab. India.|| 

r 

Genus Michotamia. 

Macq., Dipt Exot , i, 2iid Pt-, p. 72, Paris, 1838. 

analiB, id., ibid., p. 72, 

Hab. Bengal, Java. 

annulate, J« Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 18^/8, p. 239. 

Hab. Burma. 


Genus Laxeneoera. 

Macq., Dipt. Eeot, i, 2nd Pt., p. 77, Parts, 1838; Laphria, pt. Dyseris, 
pt. Loew ; Aonrana pt. Walker, Ins Saunders. Dipt., ii, 1856, p. 107. 

albibarbis, id., ibid., p. 78 ; id. Acnrana sexfasciata, Walker, Ins. Saunders, Dipt., 
ii, p. 107 ; See Walker, List. Dipt. Ins, Brit. Mua., vii, Supplt., iii, 1855, p. 672. 

. Hab. Bengal. 

flaribarbiB, id., ibid., p. 77 ; Sensn Walker, List. Dipt, Ins. Brit. Mus., London vii, 
Supplt., iii, 1855, p. 672 ; Laphria hirtioornis ? Gnerin, Icon. R^gne. Anim, ins., pi. 
94. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Hypebechia. 

Bobiner, Verhandl. K. K. %. h. Gesellsch. Wien, 1866, p. 673 ; Laphria pt. 

^xylocopifort^ifli Walker, lAst Di^t, Ins. Brit, Hus., ii, p. 385, London, 1849. 

. Hab. Mactras. . : 
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Genus DAsmis. - . 

Loew^ Bemerkt tFam. d, Asilid,^ 1851) p. 20 ; Laphruit pt.' 

gigaS) Sohiner, Verhandl. K, K, ». b. OeselhoK Trie»,I868, p.706; Lapliriaid.) lifaoq.| 
Dipt Es, i, 2nd*Pt., p. 66) Faria, 1838. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Andrenosoma. 

Bondani) Frodr., ij p. 160) 1856 ; Laphria) pt. 

oraaaipes. Sobiner, Verhandl K, K. ». 6. Oesellech, Wien, 1866, p. 709 ; Lapbria id., 
Fabr.) ai/st Anti, p. 162. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

9 

fusifera, id., ibid j Lapbria id., Walker, Journ. Proceed. Linn» Soo., London, i, 1867, p. 12. 
Hab. Singapore. 


Genus Acurana. 

Walker, Saunders, i, 1856, p. 107 ; Lapbria, pt. 

seltfaaciata, id-, ibid., p. 107. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Chcerades. 

Walker, Ins. Saunders, i, 1856, p. 109; Lapbria, pt. 

aurigena, id., ibid., p. 109. 

Hub. Java, Sumatra, 


Genus Pogonosoma. 

Bondani, Frodr., i, 1856, p. 160 ; Lapbria, pt, 

stigmatioa, V. d. Wulp, Tijdschr. v. Enfom., Hague, 1872, p. 157. 
Hab. Sumatra. 

beooarii, Bondani, Ann. Mus.^Civ, Qenova, i 1876, p. 449. 

Hab. Sarawak. 


Genus Lampria. 

Macq.) Dipt Ecoot, i, 2nd Pt,, Faris, 1858, p. 60 ; Lapbria, pt. 

auribarbii, Macq., id., ibid.. Suites du 2nd Supplt, Faris, 1847, p. 22. 

Hab. Java. 

Genus Maira. 

Scbiner, Novar, Reise, 1868, p. 173 ; Lapbria, DaByllis, Lampria, pti 

speotabilis, Bensu Sobiner, Verhandl K, K. », h. Qesellsch. Wion, tvi^lfipo, p. 768 ,• 
Lapbria, id., (a«as splendida), Guerin, Voyage Cogiiille, u, p. 292 j Lapbria kollari 
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Doleschall Naturk, Tijdschr. v, NederL Indie^ Bataviat 1857, p. 896 j Laphrisd, Socia, 
Consobrina, Comes, Beplens, Walker, Jouml. "Proceed, Linn, Soo,^ London^ 1859, 
pp. 84, 85, et 1861, p. 234; tSensi«. Osten.-Sacken., Laphria congrna, Walker, 
he, cit,t 1S61, p. 277. 

Hab. Amboins, etc. 

ele^ans, Sohiner, VerhandL K, K, h QeselUch. Wien, 1866, p. 708 ; Laphria id.. 
Walker, List, Dipt,, Ins, Brit, JlfMseim, London^ vii, Zrd Supplt^ 1855, p. 551. 

Hab. India. 

produota, id., ibid., p. 708 ; Laphria id., Walker, Joum, Proceed, Linn, Boc.f London^ 
i, 1857, p. 114. 

Hab. Borneo. 

scapularis, id., ibid. ; Laphria id., Wiedom., Aiesser. Bxmp, Zmiflug, Ins,, Ist Part, 
Hamm, 1828, p. 516, 

Hab. Java. 

»nea, Sonsu V. d. Wnlp, Tijdschr, v, Entom., 1872, Hague, p. 202; Laphria id., 
Fabr., Syst, Anti,, p. 161 ; Latnpria id. Macq., Dipt, Exot, Suites da 2nd Suppli, 
Paris, 1847, p. 21 ; Laphria cyanea, Macq., S, d Buff, Dipt,, i, p. 286 ; Laphria 
colorata, Boisdnval, Toy,, de VAsirolobe, 

Hab. Java, New Guinea. 

nycthemera, V. d. Wnlp, Tijd. v, Entom,, Hague, 1872, p, 208. 

Hab. Java. 

tuberoulata, id., ibid., p. 211. 

Hab. Java. 

hispidella, id., ibid., p. 213. 

Hab, Java. 

nigrithorax, id., ibid,, p. 210. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

paria, J. Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent, France, 1878, p.' 230. 

Hab. India. 

oambodgiensis, id., ibid., p. 230. 

Hab. Cambodia. 


Genus Laphria. 

Fabr., Syst, Anti,; Asilus, pt. Linn, (et auctor.), 

reinwardti, Wiedem., Ausser. Europ, Zweijlug, Ins, 1st Part, p. 603, jBaww, 1828 ; 
Sensn Schiner, Verhandl, K, K, z, b, G jsellsch, Wien, 1866, p. 707, Laphria fervens. 
Walker, List Dipt, Ins. Brit, Mas., London, vii, 3rd Supplt,, p. 554, 1856. 

Hab. Java. 

altemans, id., ibid., p. 611 ; Sensu Walker list Dipt, Ins, Brit, Mus,, London, vii, 8rd 
Supplt,, 1855, p. 555. 

Hab. Java. 
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vuloanus, id.) ibid., p. 614. 

Eab. Java, N. Ceram. « 

leuooproota, id., ibid., p. 617. 

Hab. Java. 

jaranai Macquarfc, A Buff, i, p. 282, Parts, 1834. 

Hab. Java. 

senomera, id., Exot,, i, 2iid Parfc, p, 65, Parts, 1838. 

Hab. Bengal. 

latore^ppnotata, id., ibid., p. 66. 

Hab. China. 

luteipennis, id., ibid., Smtes duL 2nd 23, 1847. 

Hab. Java. 

flavifooies, id., ibid , 4>th Stipplt^ p. 72, 1850. 

Eab. Java. 

bipartita, id., ibid., ath StippU.y p. 62. 

Hab. Java. 

semifulva, J* Bigot, Ann, Eoc, Ent Francct 1878, p. 223. 

Hab. India. 

melania, id., ibid., p. 224. 

Hub. Islands of tho Indian Archipelago. 

claripennis, id., ibid., p. 224. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

Bobria, Walker, Journ, Brocecd, Linn, Son,, London, i, 1857, p. 12. 

Hab. Singapore. 

basigutta, id., ibid., p. 11. 

Hab, Singapore. 

radioalis, id., ibid., p. 11. 

Hab. Singapore. 

basifera, id., ibid., p. 11. 

Hab. Singapore. 

orous, id., ibid., p. 10. 

Hab. Singapore. 

notabilis, id., ibid., p. 10. 

Hab. Malacca. 

inaurea, id., ibid., p. IIV^ 

Hab. Singapore. 

plana, id., ibid, p. 12, 

Hab. Singapore. 
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ImbelUa, id*) ibid.) p. 12. 

Hab. Singapore. 

unifiuoia, id., ibid., i 1857, p. 113. 

Hab. Borneo. 

oomptiMima, id., ibid., p. 113. 

Hab. Borneo. 

rudis, id., ibid., p. 114. 

Hab. Borneo. 

lepida, id., ibid., p. 114. 

Hab. Borneo. 

completa, id., ibid., p. 114. 

Hab. Borneo. 

inoivilis, id., ibid., p. 115. 

Hab. Borneo. 

partita, id*, ibid., p. IIS. 

Hab. Borneo. 

interrupta, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Hab. Borneo. 

cingulifera, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Hab. Borneo. 

deteota, id., ibid., p. 116. 

Hab. Borneo. 

oonstriota, id., LUt Dipt. Ins, Brit. Mus,, London^ vii, 8rd Supplt, 1856, p. 666. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

Bhalumus, id., List Dipt, Ins, Brit. Mus.^ Zondon^ ii, 1849, p. 371. 

Hab. Hong-Kong. 

abscissa, id., Trans* Entom* Soc., London^ 1858, p. 282. 

Hab. Burma. 

horrida, id., list Dipt, Ins, Brit. Mus.^ London^ yii, 3rd Supplt., «!.855, p. 661. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

dira, id*, ibid., p. 561. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

ehrysoteluB, id., ibid., p. 652. 

Hab. In^a. 

elva, id.. List. Dipt, Ins, Brit. Mus.t London, ii, 1849,. p. 

Hab. Bengal. 

^jj^gD^gitdaris, id., ibid., yu, 8fd Bupplt*, 1866, p. 653. 

Hab. Sumatra. 
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fetTd&8« ibid*} P* 

Hab. Sumatra. 

BWVAf id.) ibid.| p. 6S4!, 

Hab. Snxoatra. 

• 

blumei, V* d. Wulp, Tijdschr, v, Fntom., Hagae, 1872, p. 170. 
Hab. Java. 

ignobUis, id., ibid., p. 173. 

Hab. Java. 

mulleri, id., ibid., p. 174. 

Hab. Borneo, Java. 

gravipes, id., ibid., p. 175. 

Hab. Java. 

solita, id., ibid., p. 178. 

Hab. Java. 

bistrionioa, id., ibid., p. 179. 

Hab. Java. 

aureola, id., ibid., p. 180. 

Hab. Java. 

futUis, id., ibid., p. 183. 

Hab. Borneo, Snmatra. 

signatipes, id., ibid., p. 191. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

diversa, id., Sumatra Expedi, V. d. Wulp, p. 22. 

Hab. Silago. 

barbiorura, Rondani, Ann, Mun, Civ, Oenova, 18)ft, p. 447. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

falviorura, id., ibid., p. 448. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

• • 

aetiorura, id., ibid., n. 448. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

taphiua, Walker, Zist. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Jfus,, Zondon, 1848, p. 380. 
Hab. Ceram, Philippine Is. 


Family THER!ilVIDyE. 

J, Bigot, adhuo Xylotoraro, Meig., Syst Beschr., ii, 1820; Xylo- 

tomes, Macq., B. d Buff., Dipt, i, p. 416, Fnris, 1834, Walker, Sohiner ; 
Anthraoini, pt. Fallen ; Therevinre ; Therevina, Rondani, Prodr., i, 1856, 
pjK 81 et 156 ; Bombylidm, pt. (olim), J. Bigot. 
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Genus Thebeya. 

Fallen, 1820, Shmm , ; Thereya, Latr., Trem Oarctct, Ins* 1780 ; Psilooephala 
pt. Zetterst., 8cand,, i, 1842 ; Dialinema pt. fiona., Prodn, i, 
1856, p. 155; Bibio, pt. Panzer, Fallen; Nemotelus, pt. Degeer. 

niaella, Wiedemann, Ausssr. Uurop» Zwsifiug* Ins,, i, p. 232, ffumm, 1828. 

Hab. Tranqnebar, Madras Pr. 

albina, id., ZooZ. Magaz^^ iii, p. 3. 

Hab. Java. 

higoti, {^Tsilocephala indica Bigot, name already occupied by WalkeVs species) 
J« Bigot, viuM. Soc, Ev^t, FranGe, 1889, p. 326. 

Hab. India. , 

sequa, Walker, Ins, Saunders Diptf i, p. 157, London, 1856, 

Hab. India. 

sequens, id., ibid., p. 158. 

Hab. India. 

peraequa, id., ibid., p. 158. 

Hab. India. 

nivaria, id., ibid., p. 159. 

Hab. India. 

indica, i4., ibid., p. 159. 

Hab. India. 

cylindrioa, id., List Dipt, Ins, Brit. Mus,, London, i, 1848, p. 224. 

Hab. India. 

lateralis, Wiedem., .Aiwser. Europ, '^xoeifing. Ins., i, p. 231, Samm, 1828. 

Hab. Ternate, Manilla. 

prceoedena. Walker, Jov/m, Proceed, Linn* Soc,, London, i 1857, p. 118. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Family EMPIDiE (Hybotidm). " 

Bmpidi, J. Bigot, Am, Soc, Ent, France, 1889, p. Ill et 114; Hybotidee, 
Hemerodromydm, Tachydromydse, id., loc, cit . ; Empides, Latr., Nouv. 
Diet, Sist, Nat., 1804; Empidi, Fallon, Spec, Ent, 1810; Empidm, id., 
Disp, Dipt., 1817 ; id., Loew, Meigen ; Empidse, Leach, Sam, Comp,, 1819 ; 
Moigen, Syst, Beschr., 1880 ; Hybotinse, pt. Taohydromydae et Taohy- 
dromynss, Latr. Zetterst. Macq., Wiedem. ; Taohy^mia, pt. Macq., 
8, d Buff, Dipt , ; Empides, Hybotides, J. Bi^t {oUm ) ; Empidii, Rondani, 
Prodr., i, 1856; Empidse, Empidina, Tachydromynse, Phillodromyna, 
Hybotidina, {olim), Empidinm, Walker, List Dipt, Ins, Brit, Mus,, 
London, iu, p. 486, 490, 1849; Meig., Syst. Besohr,, 1820; Asilos 
SoopolL pt, Empinm, Hybotinse, Schincr, 1862. 
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Genus Htbos. 

Meigen., pt. Ulig. Sagaz,, ii, 1803^ p. 269; Mnsca, pt. Linn.; Empis, 
Dasypogon, Asilus, pt. Fabr. ; Acromyia, Bonelli, Manuscr., Encyclop,t 
xi, 1819 j Hybotidiua, Rond., pt. Prodr., i, 1856, p. 162. 

ffagatinuB, J* Bigot, Am, 8og, Ent, France^ 1889, p. 127. 

Hab. India. 

braoliialls, Bondani, Am, Mug. Civ, Qemva, 1875, p. 446. 

Hab. Borneo. 

Genus Pterospylus. 

Bondani, Prodr. ^ i, 1856, p. 152; Uarpamerns, J. Bigot, Rev. et Mag. Zool., 
Gwcrm, 1859, p. 306 j Epioeia, pt. Walker, Jox^n, Proceed, lAnn, 8oo., 
London f 1861, p. 149. 

bicolor, J* Bigot, Ann, 8oc, Ent, France, 1889, p. 127. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Hilara. 

Meigen., Syst, Beschr., 3rd Pt., Hamm, 1822 ; Bibio, pt. Panzer j Tacby- 
dromyia, pt. Fabr. ; Empis, pt. Fifbr. Fallen. 

bares, Walker, Lint, Dipt. Ine, Brit. Mug., iii, p. 491, London, 1849. 

Hab. India. 

Family DOLICHOPODiB. 

Dolicbopodi, J. Bigot, adhic.fned. 1891; Dolichopodes, Latr., Gen. Crus, et 
Jns,, iv, 1809 ; Dolichopidco, Leach, 8am. Comp., 1819 ; Dolichopodes, 
Macq., 8, d Buff. Dipt, Paris, i, 1834, p. 434 ; Dolichopida?, Bondani, 
Prodr.j i, p. 29, 1856 ; Dolichopinne, {olim), Rond., loo cit, ; Dolichopinje, 
Bondani, Prodr., p. 140, et Baphina, p. 145; DolichoiX)dii, (o?i7»), J 
Bigot ; Dolichopidoe, Schiner ; Dolichopodes, Walker, List, Dipt, Ins, Brit, 
Mus,, London, iii, 1849, p. 641. 

Genus Spathipsilopus. 

J. Bigot, Ann. Soc 0 ^Bit, France, 1890, p. 268 ; Poilopus, Psilopodins, Bondani, 
pt. - 

globlfer, J* Bigot, loc, cit,, p. 268 ; Psilopns, id., Wicdem., Ausser, Europ, Zweiflug, 
Ins,, 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 221. 

Hab. China. 

Genus Psilopodius. 

Bondani, Prodr,, ir, Pt. 3, 1861, p*. 11 ; Psilopodins, J. Bigot, Ann, 8, Ent. 
France, Psilo^ Meig,, Syst Beschr,, iv, p. 86, Aamm, 1824 ; Leptopus, 
pt. Fallen, IfiiSS; Soiapns, pt. Zeller, 1843; Agonosoma, {alias Chryso- 
Boma) pt. Gnerin, Voy, de la Coquille, 1830, p. 293. 

teneus, Wiedem., Ausser, Europ, Zweiflug, Ins., ii, Hamm, 1830| p, 214. 

Hab. Java. 
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vittatns, id., ibid., p. 217. 

Hab. Java. 

oriniooniis, Wiedein,, Ewoptf p. 222. 

Hab. Java. 

nitens, id., ibid., p. 226 j Dolichopas id., Fabr., 8ysU AntL 
Hab. India. 

flavioomis, id., ibid., p. 227 . 

Hab. Sumatra. 

apicalis, id., ibid., p. 227. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

leuoopogon, Wiedcm., Anal, Entom.f p. 40. 

Hab. India. 

pusilluB, (nomen hxslectum)^ Macq«, Hip^. Fa?of, ii, 2nd Pt. Pan'a, 1842, p. 117. 

Hab. India. 

conicorniB, id-, ibid., Supplt.^ 1846, p. 120. 

Hab. Pondicherry, Sydney. 

elegans, Walker, Ins, Samderst Dipt., i, London^ 1856, p. 210. 

Hab. India. 

cmlestiB, id., List dipt. Ins, Brit, Mus., London, 1849, iii, p. 642, 

Hab. India. 

cnpido, M i iW<l < P- 643. 

Hab. India. 

aotipes, Bigot, Ann, Sog, Ent, France, 1890, p. 284. 

Hab. Indian Archipelago. 

armillatuB, id., ibid., p. 285. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

appendiculatus, id., ibid., p. 286. 

Hab. Burmah. 

fuBCOpennatUB, id., ibid,, p# 287. 

Hab. Borneo. 

olaruB Walker, Journ, Proc* Linn, 8oe, London, i, 1857, p. 15. 

Hab. Mt. Ophir. 

robUBtuB, id., il>id., P* Id* 

Hab. Singapore. 

lubnotatUB, id , ibid. 

Hab. Mt. Ophir. 

POBUOub, id., ibid. 

Hab. Malacca. 
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tene)bar08tt04: id., ibid. 

Hub* Singapore, Borneo. 

BiUeotans, id., ibid., p. 119, 1857. 

* Hab. Borneo. 

allioiens, id., ibid*. 

Hab. Borneo. 

illioiens, id., ibid., p. 120. 

Hab. Borneo. 

delectans^id., ibid. 

Hab. Borneo. 

prolioiens, id., ibid. 

Hab. Borneo. 

proleotans, id., ibid. 

Hab. Borneo. 

oolluoens, id., ibid. 

Hab. Borneo. 

dereliotus, id., ibid., p. 121. 

Hab. Borneo. 

v’illipes, Rondani, Ann, Mm, Civ, Geneva d. 8tor, Nat.^ 1876, p. 445. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

patellatuB, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Etepedit^nt p. 27, 
llab. Sumatra. 

obsouratus, id., Tijdschr, v, Entom,^ deol xxyii, p. 226. 

Hab. Fadang, Sumatra. 

flUtus, W-i iWd-i P. 227. 

Hab. Java. * 


Genus Rhaphium. 

Moig., Ulig, Magaa^it^ 1803, p. 272; Hydroohus, B^allen, 1823; Porphyrops, 
pt. Meigen ; Xipliandrium, pt. Loew, Eon, Beitr, Dipt,, 1857. 

dUatatum, Wiedom., Amser, Europ, Zweijlug, Ins,, 2nd pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 11. 

Hab. Obina. 


Genua Cheysotus. 

Meig., Syst, Besehr,, iv, p. 40, 1824 j Poliohopus, pt. 

rofltratUB, Bigot, Ann, Sor^nt, France, 1890, p. 296. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

ohinensis, Wiedem., Amser, Europ, Zweiflug, Ins,, ii, p, 212, Hamm, 1880. 
Hab. China. 

21 
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GenuB Mbsobhaoa. 


Sohiner, Novar. Reiset 1868, p. 217. 

torquata, Bigot, Ann, Boa* Ent, Erancef 1890, p. 294, 
Hub. Ceylon. 


Genus Dolichopus. 

Latr., Precis Garact, Qeyier,, 1796; Nemotelns, pt. Panzer; Satyra, pt. 
Meig. 


tusoipennis, Wiedom., Analect, Entomol., p. 40. 

Hab. India. 

ziczao, id., ibid., p. 40. 

Uab. India. 

electus, Walker, Journ, Proceed. Linn, Soc.^ London^ i, 1857, p. 121. 
Hab. Borneo. 

alligatus, id., ibid., p. 121. 

Hab. Borneo. 

colleotus, id., ibid.,p. 121. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Aroyra, 

Macq., 8, d Buff, Dipt.f i, Paris, 1884, p. 456 ; Sohiner, Roudaui, Zctterst., 
id. ; Porphyrops, Meig. pfc. 

spinipes, Dolesohall, Naturh, Tijdschr, Nederl, Indie f Batavia , 1856, p. 410. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Diaphorus. 

Meig., St/sl, Beschr,f iv, 1824, p, 32 ; Dolichopus, Fallen ; Nematoproctus ? 
Loew, iVea. Beitr,, 1857, p. 40. 

mandarinus, Wiedom., Ausser, Europ,,Eweifl, Ins., ii pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 212, 

Hab. China. 

delegatus, Walker, Journ, Proceed, Linn, Soc,, London, i, 1857, p. 122. 

Uab. Borneo. 

eeneuB, Dolesohall, Naturh, Tijdschr. v, Hederl. Indie, Batavia, new series, 1856, p. 409. 
Hab. Java, 

Genus Peodes. 

Loew, V, Neu. Beitr., 1867, p. 29. 

nioobarenais, Schiner, Novar* Beise, 1868, p. 221. 

Hab, Nicobar Islands. 
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Family BOMBYLID^. 

J. Bigob, ad/iuc. ined., 1891 ; Bombyliarii, Latr., Gdn. Crust, et Ins., iy, p. 818, 
1809 5 Bombylarii, Fallen, Bpsc, Ent., 1810 j Bombyliden, Leaoh, Edinh, 
Ency^op., 1815; Bombylidae, Loach, Sam. Comp., 1819; Bombyliers, 
Macq., 8. d Buff, Bipt.^ i, 1834 ; Bombylidae eb Bpmbylina, Bondani, 
Prodr., i, 1856, pp. 14, 33, 162; Bombylideo, Schiner, 1862; Anthracii, 
pt. Labr., Qen. Crust et Ins.^ iv, p. 809, 1809 ; Anbhracini, pb. Fallen, 8p, 
Ent.f 1810 ; Anthracides, pb. Leach, Edinb. Encyclop.f 1816 ; Anthracidae, 
id., Sam, Comp., 1819 ; Anbhraciens, pt. Macq., 8. d Buff, Dipt,, i, 1834 ; 
Bombyliarii, Walker, List. Dipt, Ins, Brit. Museum, 1849. 

Genus Exoprosopa. 

Macq. Dipt, Exot, ii, 1st Ft., Paris, 1840, p. 35; Aitthraz, pt. Hyperalonia, 
p. 68, Heberalonia, pt., p. 61, Argyrospila, pt., Rondani, Archiv, p, I, Zool. 
Modena, 1860, p. 58, Sic. Natp.l, Zoolog., pTsS, Modena, 1860, Trinaria, 
pt. Mnlsant, 1852 ; Lithorhychns, pt. Macq., Dipt Exot, ii, Ist Ft., p. 
78, Paris, 1840. 

pennipes, Macq.f Dipt, Exot ii, Ist Ft., Fan^, 1S40, p. 47 ; Anthrax id., Wiodem., 
Dipt Exot, i, p. 129. 

Hab. Java. 

aphinx, id., ibid., p. 37 ; Bibio id., Fabr., Mant Ins., ii, p. 329. 

Hab. India. ♦ 

bengalensis, id., ibid., p. 49. 

Hab. Bengal. 

javana, id., ibid., p. 49. 

Hab. Java. 

binotata, id., ibid., 5th Suppt, 1855, p. 69« 

Hab. India* 

davofasciata, id., ibid., p. 70. 

Hab. China. 

ohrysolampis, Jaennicko, Neu, Exot Dipt, Frankfurt, 1867, p. 36. 

Hab. Java. • • 

• 

albioinota, Macq., Dipt Exot, ii, ist Ft., Paris, 1840, p. 38. 

Hab. Shanghai. 

brahma, Schiner, Novar* Reise, 1868, p. 118. 

Hab. Ceylon, 

aurantiaoa, Gn5rin, Iconogr., Paris, 1829*38, p. 39. 

Hab. Bengal. * 

• 

doryoa, Sensn Ost.-Saokep^jdn7i. Mus. Div, Oenova, 1880, p. 433 ; Venbrimaonlai 
Dolesoh., Maturk* Ti/dschn v, Nederl, Indie, Batavia, 1857, p. 899i( Anthrax id., 
Boidural, Faun, d, VOceanie, Voy. de V Astrolabe,, ii, p. 665 ; Felops, Walker, Journf$ 
Proceed, Linn. Soe*, London, iii, p. 90; Jaamicko, Neu, Exot, Dipt, p. 37. 

Hab. Borneo, Amboina, Ternate, M. Guinea, Ain, Moluccas, Gilolo* 
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Qenus Htfbbalonia. 

Bondani, ArcUv^p, I, ZooL, Modenat 1863, p. 67 j Exoprosopa, pi. 

audoulHii^ Sensu Bondani, id., p. 67 $ Exoprosopa id., Mooq., Dipt Zxotf ii, 
l8t Fart., 1640, p. 36. 

Hab. India. ' 

fUfloanlpennis, Sonsn id., ibid., p. 57 $ Exoprosopa id., .Maoq., Dipt, Eeot.f Suites du 
2fnd Svpplt,, 1847, p. 83. 

Hab. Java. 

tantalus, Sonsn id , ibid., p. 453 ; Anthrax id., Fabr., Ent Syst.^ iv, p. 260. 

Hab. Java. 

osnoxnosuB, ibid., ^ 458. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Aegtrohcbba. 

Schiner, Wien Entom, Monatschr,, iv, 1860, p. 61 ; Anthrax, pt. 

semiseita, Seneu Ost, Sacken, Ann. Mus. Civ, Oenovay 1880, p.'432i Anthrax id.. 
Walker, Joum, Froceed, Linn. Soc.^^London^ 1857, p. 118. 

Hab. Borneo. 

distigma, Seiisu Schiner, Novar, Eeise, 1868, p. 122; Anthrax id^ Wiedem., Ausser, 
Europ, Ztveiflug, Ins.f Ist Part, iTamm, 1828, p. 309 ; Sensu V. d. Wnlp, Tijdschr, 
Enty deel, xxiii. Anthrax argyropyga, Dolesch., Naturh Tijdschr, v, Nederl, Jndie, 
Bataviay 1857, p. 401. 

Hab. Amboina, Java. 

melania, V. d. Wnlp, Notes/, Leyden Mmeimy Not. vii, 1885, p. 84. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Anthrax. 

Scopoli, Ent(»n, Carniol., 1763, p. 358 ; Nomotcins, pt. Degeor i Bibio, Bosai. 

pt. 

spliinz, Fabr., Ent. Syst,, iv, p. 261* 

Hab. India. 

lar, id., ibid., p. 257. 

Hab. Bengal. 

bipunotata, Fabr., Syst, Anti., p. 118. 

Hab. Tranqnobar Madras Fr. 

dia, Wiedem., Anal, Entom.,^p, 23. 

Hab. Tranqnobar JHadras Fr. 

troglodyta, Sensn V. d, Wnlp, Notes/, Leyden Mue., iSSs,' p. 83 ; Anthrax hyolmo, 
Wiedom., Dipt, Eaot,, i, p. 141 ; Anthrax Inoens, Walker, Ins, Samdere, Dipt,, i, 
Zondoa, 1856, p. 180. 

Hab. India, Java. 
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falvulft, Wiedem*! DipU Mxot, i, p. 14i8. 

Hab. Java. 

abBBJon, id., Ausset^. JBurop. ^wei^ug, Ina., 1st Part, Samm, 1828, p. 817. 
Hab. India. 

satyraSf {Bihio] Fabr., Mantissa Ins.^ ii, p. 329. 

Hab. Ohina. 

duvauoelii, Maoquart, Dipt, F»ot., ii, 1st part, p. 63. 

Hab. Bengal. 

appendioulata, id*} ibid., 5t^ Suppltf 1855, p. 74. 

Hab.*Ghina. 

purpuraria, Walker, Ins, Saunders, Dipt., i, London, 185G, ^169. 

Hab. Java. 

semlluoida, id , ibid., p. 170. 

Hab. India. 

albida, id., ibid.^p. 171. 

Hab. India. 

auripleua, id., ibid., p. 171. 

Uab. India. 

insulata, id., ibid , p. 172. 

Hab. India. 

oarbonaria, id., ibid., p. 173. 

Hab. India. 

monifesta, id., ibid., p. 178. 

Hab. India. 

olara, id., ibid., p. 179. 

Hab. India. 

luoida, id., ibid., p. 179. 

Hab. India. 

limpida, id., ibid., p. 179. 

Hab. India. 

aporta, id., ibid., p. 180. 

Hab. India. 

albo«falva, id., ibid., p. 182. 

Hab. India. 

Institttta, id., ibid., p. 183*..* 

Hab. India. 

referena, id., ibid., p. 189. 

Hab. India. 
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dives, id., List JHpt, Ins, Brit Mus,, London^ 1849, ii, p, 240. 

Hab, Sylbet. 

bimaoula, id., ibid., p. 254. 

Hab. China. 

alexon, id., ibid., p. 246. 

Hab. India. 

oollariB, id., ibid., p. 247. 

Hab. Madras. 

basifascia, id., ibid., p. 248. 

Hab. Bengal. . 

coznbinata, id., Trans, Ent, Soc,^ London, (2), iv, 1857, p. 143. 

Hab. China. ^ 

degenera, id., Joum, Proceed, Linn, 8oc,, London, i, 1857, p. 15. 

Hab. Singapore. 

satellitia, id., ibid., i, 1857, p. 119. 

Hab. Borneo, N. Ceram. 

r 

carbo, Bondani, Ann, Mus, Civ. di Stor, Nat, Genova, 1875, p. 453. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

ruficollis, Sanuders, Trans, Ent, 8oc., London, iii, 1841 p. 59. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Bohbylius. 

Linn., Faun, 8uec, 1761. 

maculatus, Fabr., 8y8t, Anti,, p. 803. 

Hab. Trunquebar Madras Fr. 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt, EstoU, ii, let Fart, Paris, 1840, p. 90. 
Hab. India. 

sociUB, Walker, Ins, 8aunders, Dipt., i, London, 1856, p. 201. 
Hab. India. 

ardens, id., List Dipt. Ins, Bnt, Mus., London, 1849, ii, p. 284. 
Hab. India. 

tricolor, Guerin, Iconogr., Paris, 1829-30, p. 538. 

Hab. India. 


( 

Qenaa Comabies. 

Ost.*8adc., ITmiem Dipt., 1877, p. 260} Fo#M»,ton; Bomb, ling, pt. 

pnlobelltts, V. d. Wnlp, (0. Bombyliu,), Tijduvhr, v. £ittom., zsiii, p, 164. 
Hab. Java. 
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G«ims An^oohus. 

Ost«-Saok.} Western Wdshingtonf 1877| p# 252 ; BombjliuSi pfc. 

longirostrlfl, V* d. Walp, Notes/, Leyden Mus,, 1885| p. 85. 

Hab* Himalof as. 

Genus Phthiria. 

Meig., nug,^ Magaz, ii, 1803, p. 268 1 Bombylias, pt. Mikan j Volucella, pt. 
Fabr. 

gracilis, Walker, Ins, Saunders, i, London, 1856, p. 194. 
nab.^India. 

Genus Toxophora, ^ 

Meig., Illig. Magas,, ii, 1803, p. 270; Bombylias, pfc. Fabr. 

javana, Wiedem., Dipt. Exot,, i, p. 179. 

Hab. Java. 

zilpa, Walker, List Dipt, Ins, Brit, Museum, London, ii, 1849, p. 298. 

Hab. China. 

Genua Syst^opus. 

Wiedem., Nov, Dipter, Genera, 1820. 

ophioneus, Westwood, Trans. Ent, 8og,, London, 1876, p. 674. 

Hab. India. 

polistoidea, id., ibid., p. 675, 

Hab. Siam. 

tipuloldes, id-i ibid-i P- 676. 

Hab. Stilu. • 

eumenoidea, Wesfcw, Guerin, Mag, Zool, 1842, p. 4, pi. 90. 

Hab. India. 

Family PIPUNOULIDiB. 

J. Bigot, adhuo %ned,, 1891 ; PipanQulini, Zefcfcersfc., Dipt. Scandin., i, 1842 ; 
Pipunoulidao, Sohiner, 1862; Pipunculidae, Rondani, Prodr,, i, p. 13, 
1856, efc Pipnnoulina, ibid., p. 139 ; Megaoophali, Walker, Zist Dipt, 
Ins. Brit Mus,, London, 1849, iii, p. 639. 

Genus Pipunculus. 

Latr., Oen. Crust. Ins., iv, p. 232, 1809 ; Cephalops, Fallon ; Miorooera, 
Meig. ; Cephalops {olim) Fallen. 

armatUB, Thomson, Eugeniii^Besa, Stockholm, 1858-68, p. 513. 

Hab. China. 

absoisaui, id., ibid., p. 614. 

Hab* China. 
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Faioily OONOPSIDL 

J. BlgQttOdhuc ined,f 1891 } GoiiopBarf&» Latr., Gen. Crust, et Ins., i?, p. 888| 
1809; Conopsarii, id.. Mist, 1804i; Oonopsides, LeaxHii Edinh. Eneif* 
dop.i 1816 ; Gonopioai Kitsob, Qermar. Magau. Entom. )818 ; Gonopflariae» 
Meig., '1824i; Gonopidfls, Leaoh, Steph. Catal.^ 1829| id., ibid., Em. 
Comp.f 1819 i Gonopsarin, Macq., 8. d Buff., ii, 1886 ; Gonopsarisd, 
Walker, JAat., Dipt, Ine. Brit. Mus,, London, 1849, p. 669, Gonopidee, 
Rondani, Prodr,, i, p. 11, 1866, et Gonopina, ibid., p. 56, {oUm Gonopinee) ; 
Gonopsidii {oUm), J. Bigot; Gonopidoe, Sohin., 1862. 

Genus Gonops. 

Linn., Faun. 8 ua:, 1761 ; Braobjglossiim, Leopoldins, Gonopsides, Gonopcejns, 
Gonopilla, Sphizosoma, Spariglossnm, Fhysocephala, pt. Rondani; 
Bombibia, Lio} , 1863. 

erythrooephala, Fabr*, Syst. Anti,, iy, p. 392. 

Hab. India. 

testacea, Maoq., Dipt. Eaot, ii, 3rd Ft., Paris, 1843, p. 9. 

Hab. Bengal. 


gigas, id., ibid., p. 10. 

Hab. Java. 

paotyas, Walker, Ins. Saunders. Dipt., i, London, 1S56, p. 266. 

Hab. Java. 

javanica, Bolesob., Katurh Tijdschr. v. Nedcrl, Indie,, Batavia, 1866, p, 409. 

Hab. Djokjokarta. 

oalopus, J* Bigot, Ann. 3oo, Ent. France, 1887, p. 33. 

Hab. Fondicberry. 

tenellus, J* Bigot, Atm. 3. Ent. France, 1887, p. 35. 

Hab. Geylon. 

nubeoulosus, id., ibid., p. 36. 

Hab. Geylon. 

annulosuB, id. ibid., p. 36. 

Hab. Islands of the Indian Arobepelago. 

Family SYRFHIDI. 

J. Bigot, adhuo. vned., 1891 ; Syrpbise, Latr., Oen, Crust, et Ins., iv, p. 819, 
1809; Syrphides, Leaoh, EdM. Encyclop., 1816; Syrpbici, Fallen, Disp« 
Dipter., ISII I Syrphida3. Leaoh, Sam. Comp., 1819; Syrphioi, Heig., 
8yst, Beschr ; Syrphidso, Maoq., 3. d pipt., i, p. 468, Paris, 
1834; Syrpbici, Walker, List, iii, p. 637, London, 1849; Syrpbidse,p. 11, 
et Syrpbina, p. 46, Rondani, Prodr, i, 1856 ; Byrpbidise, Wiedem. ; 
Syrphime, (OZim). Rondani; Syrpbidss, Sobiner, 1862 ; Syrpbidii (olim), 
J. Bigot. 
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Genua Oeria. 

Fabr., Entom. Syatem.i iv, p. 277 ; Oonops, pfc. Scbr. ; Syrpljas, pt. Panaer # ; 
Spbiximorpha, pt., Ronrlani, Prodr. ^ i, 1856, p. 53 ; V. I<oew. N*. Beitr,, 
1852 j^atintlera, Trans. 1815-4!7, p, 63, Monog. 

javana, Wiedom., Analect Entom.i p. 32. 

Hab. Java. 

eumenioides, Saunders, Tnns. Eni. Soo., London, 181*1-43, iii, p. 60, 

Hab. Bengal. 


Genus Sphyximorpiia. 

Rondani, Prodr., i, 1830, p. 55 ; Ceriajit. Pabr. 

anohorata, J* Bigot, Ann. Soe. Ent. France, 18S3, p, 318. 
Hab. Sarawak. 


Genus Spiiixea. 

Rondani, Prodr., i, 1850, p. 40 ; Milesia^ pt. 

fulvipes, J- Bigot, .hni. Soc, Ent. France, 1883, p. 340. 
Hab. Java. 

fusoicosta, id. ibid., 1875, p. 469. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

flavifacios, id. Ibid., 1875, p. 471. 

Ilab. Sarawak. 


Genus Mtlesia. 

Lair, Gon. Cru^L et Tns,, iv, p. 329, 180.9 ; Syriding pt. Fabr. j Eristalis, pt. 
F.abr, Sphixoa, pt. and, Calliprobola, pt. Rond , Prodr., i, 1856, p. 47. 

reinwardtii, Wiedom., Anal. Entom., p. 33. 

Hab. Java, Singapore. • • 

macularis, id. ibid., p. 31. 

Hab. Java, Singapore. 

gigas, l^acq , Dipt S. d Buff., i, Paris, 1831, p. 533. 

Hab. Java. 

limblpeimis, M., Dipf. Exot. Suit, du 2nd Supplt, 1847, p. 42. 

Hab- Java. 

meyeri^ Jaennicke, N, Exdt.^J^fpt,, FraiikfHrt, 1867, p. 95, 

Hab. Java. 

vespoldes, Walker, JmmL Proceed. Linn. 800 ., London, 1857, p. 18. 

Hab, Singapore. 
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Genus Ohrtsotoxum. 

Meig., Ulio. Maffifis.i ii, 1803, p. 275; Conops, pfc., Soopoli ; Mulio, pt,, Fabr., 
Fallen; Syrphus, pt., Panzer ; Milesia, pt., Fabr. 

bapliyrue, Walker, List Di^L hia, Brit, Mus.f Londorif iii, 1649, p.(542. 

Hab. Bengal. ' 

antiquum, i<l<i Saii/ndeirs, i, 1856, Londonf p. 218* 

Hab. India. 

indioum, id., ibid., p. 218. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Microdoj^. 

Meig., Illig, Magffz.f ii, p. 275, *1803 ; Mnlio, Stratiomys, pt. Panzer ; Aphritis, 
Latr., Oens. Crust, ct Ins.y iv, p. 329, 1809; id. Macq., 8. a Bw/., hipt, i, 
Parisy 1834, p. 4S6. 

stilboides. Walker, List Dipt, Lis, Brit. Mus,y Londony 1849, iii, p. 638. 

Hab. India. 

sumatranus, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped.y p. 29, 

Hab. Samntra. 

apicalis, id., ibid., p. 29. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genus Ascia. 

Meig., Syst, Beschr., 3rd pt., Mamm, 1822, p. 186. 

bracbystoma, Wiedem., Ausser. Fftrop. Zweifluy. Ins.y 2nd Part, Hawm, 1830, p. 90, 
Hab. India. 


Genus Baccha, 

Fabr., Syst. Antl.y 1806, p. 199 ; Meig., Fall., Latr., Wiedem., Walker. Macq., 
Bondani ; Syrphus, pt. Fabr. ; Baca vol Bacha, Scbiner, 1862. 

sapphirina, Wiedem., Ausssr, Europ, Zmijl, Ins,, 2nd pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 98. 

Hab. India. 

▼ittata, ? (Wiedem) nomen hislectum, Macq., Dipt. Exot,, ii, 2nd Pt., 1842, p. 108. 
Hab. Java. 

maculata, Walker, Ins. Saunders., Dipt, i, London, 1866, p. 223. 

Hab. India. 

amphithoe, id.. List J)ipt, Ins, Brit Mus,, London, iii, 1849, p. 549. 

Hab. India. ' 

tripartita, id.i Jouml Proceed. Unn, Soc,, London, vii, 1864, p.2I2; ▼.Scbiner, 
Novar, Reise,, p. 344. 

Hab. Batcbian; Nicobar Islands. 
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pedloellata, Bolescb., Naturh Tijdschr, v. NederL Indie, Batavia, 1856| p. 411. 

Hab, Java. 

sratioaa, J* Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent, France, 1883^4, p. 335. 

Hab. Sarawak.. 


Genus Lycastris. 

Walker, Trans, Ent, 8oc., London, 1857, p. 155. 

albipes, id. ibid., p. 166. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Tioridomyia, 

J. Bigot, (olim, Tigridemyia vcl. Tfgridiamyia) ; J. Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent, 
France, 1883, Bullet, No, 13, p. 348. • 

piotipes, id. Ann, S, Ent, France, p, 348, 1883-84. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus IscnYROSYRPHus. 

J. Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent, France, 1883, Bullet, No, 6, p. 68. 

siv 80 , id. ibid., p. 78. 

Hab. India. 

tigerinus, id., Ann, Soc, Ent, France, 1885, p. 249. 

Hub. India. 

Genus Ancylosyrphus. 

J. Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent. France, 1882, Bullet, No, 6, p. 68. 

salviee, id. ibid., Syrplins id,, Fabr., Ent, Sysl. iv, p. 306, (1794) • Sensn Wiedem, 
Ausser, Europ. Zweijl, Ins., ii, p. 122; 8ensu Osten-Saoken, Mas. Civ, Oennva, 
1880, p. 438 ; Syrplins ericetornm, Fabr., Ent, Syst., iv, p. 287 ; Syrphns mcisnralis ? 
Macqnart, Dipt, Exot., 5th Supplt., Faris, 1855, p. 91; Didea macquarti, Doleschall, 
Naturh. Tijdschr, v, NederL Jndie, Batavia, 1857, p. 408. 

Hab. Java, Amboiua, Tornate, Celebes, New Guinea, etc. 

Genus Simosyrphu.s. 

J. Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent, France, 1882, Bullet, No. 6, p. 79. 

planifacies, id. ibid., p, 70 j Syrpbus id. Macq., Dipt, Exot,, Suites du2?id Supplt, 
1847, p. 43. 

Hab. Java. 


Uenus Eumerostrphus. 

J. Bigot, Ann, Soc. Ent. France, 1883, 349. 
indious, (oltm. indianus] ; id. ibid., p. 349. 

^ Hab. India* . 
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Genus Ekdoiasimtijl. 

J. JBigot, Ann. 8oo» SnL Franctf 1883, BxM, No, 15, p. 549. 

Indiana, id. ibid*, p. 649. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Oautosyrphus. 

J. Bigot, Ann. Sog, Ent, France, 1883-84, p. 230, let pt. 

pilipeB, id, ibid., p. 551, 1st pt. 

Hab. India. 


^ Genus Priomerus. 

Macqnart (ct Servillo), Suit, d Btiff, i, Paris, 1834, p. 511. 

fasclatUB, id. ibid., p. 512. ^ 

Hab. India. 


Genus Sphegina. 

Meigen, Syst, Beschr,, iii, Eamm., 1822, p. 193 j Milosia, pt., Fall, j Syrphns, 
pt.. Panzer. « 

mooropoda, J. Bigot., Ann, Soc. Ent. France, 1883-84, p, 331. 

Hab. Burma. 


Genus Megaspis. 

Maoq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 2ik1 part, Baris, 1842, p. 27 j Eristalis pt. Phyto- 
myia, Guerin, Voy, Bellanger, Zool., p. 609 ; Syrphns, Fabr. pt, 

chrysopygus, Sensu Macq., Dipf. Exot., ii, 2ud Pt., 1842, p. 27 ; Eristalis id. Wiod., 
Ausser, Exirop. Zweifing, Ins., 2nd Pt., Eamm, 1830, p. 152 5 Phytomyia, id. Guerin 
{loc, cit), , 

Hab. India, Sylhet, Java, etc, 

crassus, id. ibid., p. 28 j 8 'ewsw Walker, List, Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., London, 1849, iii, 
p. 631 ; Syrphns, id., Fabr., Ent. Syst, iy, p. 281 j Syrphns megacephalus, Fabr., 
Ent. Syst, Siippl., 661, 17. 

Hab. Tranqucbar. ^ 

zonalis, id. ibid., 6th Supplt., 1855, p. 8 G 5 Syrphns id. et, zonatns, Fabr., Ent. 

, ^Syst., iv, p. 294, Sensu V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., Eristalis, id., Fabr., Syst, Anti., 
p. 242, et Wiedcm, Sensu Ost.-Sacken, Ann. Mus. Civ. d. Star. Nat. Genova, 1880* 
p. 441 ; Eristalis flavofasciatus, Macq., Dipt. Exot., m Siipplt, 1860, p. 136.* 

Hab. China, Java, Sumatra, India. 

orrans, Sensu V. d. Wulp, Tijdschr. v.*Entom., 1879-80, p. 170; Eristalis id>, Fabr.,. 
Ent. Syst., iv, p. 294; Sensu Ost.-Saok., (loc. cit.),«Eript. varipes, Macq., Dipt. 
Exot., ii, 2nd Pt,, Paris, 1842, p. 46 ; Eristalis niacquarti, Dolesch., NaturJe. Tijdschr, 
V. Nederland Indie, Batavia, 1866, p. 410; Eristalis amphicrates, Walker, list. 
Dipt. Ins Brit. Mas., London, iii, 1849, p. 633, 

Hab* India, Java, China. 
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m 

Genus Ebistalis. 

Latr,, Oen, Gmst ei iv, p. S23, 1809 5 Ooriopa, pt., Soopoli^j Syrphus, 
pt., Fab.) Zett. ; Elophilns, p6., Latr; Axona, pt.,. Walker, Jovt,ml, pro- 
ceed, Linn, doc.^ London f vii, 1864, p. 210 ; EristaliuuB et Enstalomjia, 
pt.) liondani) Trodr., ii, 1857, p. 40. 

oerealis, Fabr., 8yst Antl^ p. 232. 

Hab. China. 

proserpinai Wledem., Aud8er» Farop. Zmijiug, I/is., 2nd pt., Eamm^ 1830, p. 157. 

Hab. China. 

vestitufl, W. ibid., p. 159. 

Hab. Java. 

vilis, ibid., p. 164. 

Hab. Java. 

quadrivittatus, id. ibid., p. 168, ot ZooL Mag, 

Hab. Bengal ? 

Pensalensis, id. ibid., et, Zool, Mag,f iii, p, 167. 

Hab. Bengal. 

sinensis, id., Anal, Entonx.^ p. 37. 

Hab. China. 

cognatus, id. ibid., p. 37. 

Hab. Tranquobar Madras Pr. 

orientalis, id, ibid., p. 38. 

Uab. Java. 

nigor, id. ibid., p. 38. 

Hab. Java, Bengal. 

arvorum, Seiisu Wicdem., Anmr, Enrop, Zweiduj, Ins.f ii, Haynw, 1830, p. 184; 
Syrplms id., Fabr., Ent. Syst., iv, p. 286. 
llab. Bengal, Java, China. 

quadrilineatus, Sonsu Wiedeni,, id. ibid., p. 185 ; Syrplms, id, Fabr., Ent, Syat., iv, 
p.289. 

Hab. Tranquebar Madras Pr., Bengal. 

obliquus, id., Anal E/itom., p. 38. 

Uab. Bengal 

quinquestriatus, Sensu id., Aumr, Enrop. Zweifi, Ins., ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 187 ; 
Syrphus id., Fabr., Ent. Syst, iv, p. 289. 

Hab. India. 

loetus, id. ibid., p. 192. • 

Hab. China. 

sugens, id. ibid., p« 193. 

Hab. Cbina. 
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javanus, Macq., JHpt» Ettotf ii, 2Qd Ft., Pam, 1842, p. 32. 

Hab. Jaya. 

dentipes, id. ibid., p. 37. 

Hab. Java. 

vinotorum, Fabr., Ent, Syst, Siipplt^ p. 562, et Macq., Dipt ii, 2iid Ft., Paris, 

" 1842, p. 41. 

Hab. Bengal P South America ? 

argyrocephalus, Macq., Dipt Exott ii, 2nd Ft., Paris, 1842, p. 45. 

Hab. India. 

pallinerriB, id. ibid., p. 40. 

Hab. Bengal. 

latUB, id. ibid., p. 35. 

Hab. India. 

quadristriatus, id. ibid., Supplt, 1846, p. 127. 

Hab. India. 

tomentoauB, id. ibid., Suites du 2e 2nd Supplt,, 1847, p. 39. 

Hab. Java. * 

violoceufl, id. ibid., p. 40. 

Hab. Java. 

tarsaliB, id. ibid., 6th Supplt, p. 87. 

Hab. China. 

exteruB, Walker, Ins, Saunders, Dipt., i, London, 1856, p. 248. 

Hab. India. 


inultifarius, id. ibid,, p. 2i8. 

Hab. India, Java. * 

BolitUB, id., List Dipt. Ins, Brit, Mus., iii, London, 1849, p. 619. 

Hab. Nepal. 

SBBOpuB, id. ibid., p. 625. 

Hab. China. 

antidotuB, id. ibid., p. 626. 

Hab. China. 

andromon, id. ibid., p. 627. 

Hab. Sylhet. 

ftByrnnus, id* ibid., p. 630. 

Hab. India. « 

ehaloopysua, Sensn Ost.*Saoken, ifia. Mus. C>v. d. 6^or. Na^. Genova, '1880, p. 440, 
Axona volnoelloidefl. Walker, Joum, Proceed, Linn, Soc., London, vii, p. 212, and, 
Eristaiifl maxima, Dolesoh., Naturk, Tijdschr, v, Nedert Indie, Batavia, 1857, p. 405. 
Hab. Manilla, Amboina. 
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slngularis# Walker, Jowm, Proceed* Linn* 8oc. London^ iii, 1857, p. 17. 

Hab. Singapore. 

nWidUB, V. d. Wulp, Oompi. Eendue^ 8oc. Ent, d* Belgique, 1884, p. 291. 

Hab. J{iva. 

• 

transpositua, Walker., Trane* Ent. 8oc., London, v, i860, p. 289. • 

Hab. Bnrmah. 

ourvipes, Sobiner, ^i'ovara* Eeiee, 1868, p. 363. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

Quinquelineatufl, Pabr., Spec* Im., ii, p. 425, Seneu Schiner, Novar. Eeiee, 1868, p. 
364. E.*qninquefasciatn8, Loow, Faun* SudafriJca, i, p. 396, (324), 

Hab. Ceylon, South Africa ? / 

ursinufl, Jaennicko, N, Exot. Dipt., Franitfurt* ISQ7, p. 93. 

Hab. Java. • 

ventralis, Thomson, Ftygatt. Eugenie' e Resa, Stockholm, 1858-68, p. 489. 

Hab. China. 

• 

barbatus, J. Bigot, Ann. Soc* Ent* France, jt, p. 214. 

Hab. India. 

ursinue, {nom. hislectum), id. ibid., p. 215. 

Hab. India. 

albibasis, id. ibid., p, 215. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Eristalomyia. 

Rondani, Prodr., ii, 1837, p. 40 ; Eristalis, pt. 

orientalis, Rondqpi, Ann* d. Nus, Civ. d. Star. Net, d, Oenova, 1875, p. 421. 
Hab. Borneo. 

paria, J. Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent* France, x 1880, p. 218. 

Hab. India. 

piota, id. ibid., p. 219, 

Hab. India. 

fo, id. ibid., p. 220. 

Hab. Amoy. 


Genus Merodon. 

Meig., Dlig* Magae*, ii, 1803, p. 274 f Syrphns pt. Milesia, pt. Latr., Fabr. 

4 

albifasoiatus, Macq., Dipt.^snt*, ii, 2nd Pt. Paris, 1842, p, 71. 

Hab. Intt. 

varioolor. Walker, Journl* Proceed* Linn* Soc*, London, 1857, p* 122. 

Hab. Sarawak. 
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Gemia Tropidu. 

Meig , Syst. Beschr., iii, Eamm^ 1822, p« 846 ; Eriatalis, pt. Fallen. 

sinensis, Maoq., JH'pU Exot^ tth Supplt^ Pam, 1855, p. 91. 

Hab. China. 


Genus Imatisma. 

Macq., Dipt, Exot, ii, 2nd Pfc., Pans, 1842, p. 68 ; Sensn J. Bigot, Zetter* 
stodtia, Bondani. 

orientalis, Macq., id. ibid., p. 69. 

Hab. India. < 

Genus ‘Helophilus. 

Meig., lUig. Mag.^ ii, 1803, p. 274; Conops, pt. Scopoli ; Syrphns, pt. Panzer, 
Eristalis, Fubr., Wicd ; Elopbilas, Latr. Rhingii^, pt. Fabr. 

bengalensis, Sensn M.acq., Dipt, Exot., ii, 2iid Pt., Parts, 1842, p 63 j Bristalis, id 
Wiedem., Zool. Magaz, iii, p. 16. 

Hab. Bengal. 

notabilis, id. ibid., p. 63. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra ? 

insignis, Walker, Joiirnl, Proe, Linn, Soc.j Iondo», 1857, p. 17. 

Hab. Singapore. 

insignis, («<>»»• hUUctim), Doleschal, Murk. Tijdschr. v, Nederl, Indie, Batavia, 1867, 
p. 409. 

Hab. Java. 

pilipes, id. ibid., p. 410. 

Hab- Java, Amboina. 


Genus Senooaster. 

Macq , 8. d Buff, Dipt., i, Pam, 1834, p. 619. 

lutesoens, Dolesoh., Naturk, Tijdschr, v, Nederl. Indie, Bafauia, 1856, p. 410. 
Hab. Java. 


Genus JIumeeds. 


Meig., Sf/st. Beschr., iii, Hamm, 1822, p. 202 j Syrphus, pt. Panzer; firistalis, 
pt. Fabr. ; Milosia, pt. Latr. 

i 

macrocerus, Wiedem., Ausser, Europ, Zweifiug, Ins., iifEar,im, 1830, ^118. 

Hab. China, 


aurifrons, id. ibid., p. 114. 
Hab. India. 
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splendenB, id. ibid., p. 114. 

Hab. India. 

albifronsi Walker, Ins, Saunders, Dipt,, i, London, 1856, p. 224. 

Hab. India. ^ 

nioobareusis, Sohiner, Novar, Item,, 1868, p. 868. 

Hab. Nioobar Islands. 


Genua Syritta. 

St. Farg. Servill, Eneyclop, Method., x, 1825, p. 808 ; Conops, pt. Soopoli j 
* Syrphns, pt. Fallon ; Milesia, pt. Fabr. Latr. ; Xylota, pt. Meig. West- 
wood $ Coprina, pt. Zcttcrst. y 

rufifacies, J. Bigot, Am, Soo, Ent, France, 1883-84, p. 538. 

Hab. Pondicherry. • 

orientolis, Hacq., Dipt, Exot,, ii, 2nd Ft., Faris, 1842, p. 76. 

Hab. Pondicherry. ” 


Genus Xylota. 

• 

Moig., Syst. Seschr., iii, Hamm, 1822, p. 211 j Syri)hus, pt. Panz. j Milesia, 
pt. Fall. Latr. Mioramptoma, Wostw.j llelophilus, pt. Meig. {olim), 
Enmeros, id. {olim) j Microdou, Thcreva,pt. Fabr. j Eriatalis, pt, Fallen ; 
Xyloteja, pt. Rondani, Fmh', 

calopus, J* Bigot) Am, Soo, Ent, France, 1883-84, p, 543. 

Hab. Java. * 

indica, Wiedem., Anal, Entom,, p, 33 j Synon., Enmems, id. (olim), 

Hab. India. 

fioqualis, Walker, Ins. Saunders, Dipt, London, i,«1856, p. 226. 

Hab. India. 

{othusa, id., List. Dipt Ins. Bril. Mus., London, Pc. iii, 1849, p. 559. 

Hab. India. 

conformis, id., Jonrnl, Proceed. Linn, Soc,, London, 1857, p. 18. 

Hab. Singaporo,' * 

ouprina, J* Bigot, Ann, Soc. Ent France, 1885, p. 247. 

Hab. India. 

nigroflonescens, Rondani, Ann, Mus, Civ, d* Stor, Nat Qenova, 1876, p. 422. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Gbaptomtza. ^ 

• • •* 

WiHlb., Aumr, Europ, Zweifiug, Ins., 2nd pt., Hamm, 1830, p, 206. 


ventralis, Wiedem., ibid., p. 207- 
Hab. Java. 

23 
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longirostris, id. ibid., p. 208. 

Hab. Java. 

interrupta, id. ibid., p 209. 

Hab. Java. 

brevirostpifl, id. ibid., p. 209. 

Hab. Java, Nicobar Islands. 

Genus Bimterocera. 

Walker, Jouml, Proceed, Linn. 800 ., London, 1867, p. 123 5 Graptomyza, pt. 

inclusa. Walker, id. ibid., p. 123. 

Hab. Borneo. V 

Genus OiTiBOiiNi. 

Walker, JournU Proceed, Linn, Soo,, London, 1857, p. 124. 

aurata, Walker, ibid,, p. 124. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Voltjcella. 

Geoffroy, Hist, Ins, des Environs d, Paris, ii, 1764} Conops, pfc. Soopoli 
Syrphus, pfc. Fabr., Fallen ; Cocnogasfcer, Dnmeril, 1801 ; Omidia, pfc , 
St. Fargean. 

peleterii, Macq., S. d Buff, Dipt., i, Paris, 1834, p. 495. 

Hab. Java. 

opalina, Wiodom., Euvop, Eweijlug, Ins,, 2nd Pt„ Eamm, 1830, p. 203. 

Hab. Bengal. 

trifasoiata, id. ibid., p. 196. 

Hab. Java. 

nubeoulosa, J- Bigofc, Ann, 8 og, Ent, France, 1875, p. 474. 

Hab. China. 

aurata, Maoq., 8 . d Buff., i, Paris, 1834,«p, 494. 

Hab. Java. 

C:^*^sa, (O’- Ornidia, St. Farg.), Fabr,, Syst, Ent, p. 7G3. 

* Hab. Inter Tropica fer^ nndiqne. 

Genus Temnocbra. 

St. Pargean, Servillo, Encyclop. Method,, x, 1805, p. 787} Voluoella, pt. 
Wiedem. ^ * 

violaoea, Macq , 8, A Buff, Dipt., i, Paris, 1834, p. 495 } Sensu Maoq., Valuoella 
mnfcata, Wiedem., Ausser. Ewrop. Zweiflug, Ins,, ii, Sanm, 1880, p. 198, 

Hab. China. 
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Genus Lasiophthicus. 

Bondani, Prodr. ^ i, 1856) p. 61$ SyrphnS) pt. s^Catabomba! Oat.*Saokezi) 
Weitem JDipt,, Washington] 1877, p. 326. 

annamites, J. Big^t, Ann, Sog, Ent. France, 1885, p. 250. 

Hab. Coohin China. 


Genus Paeagus. 

Lair., Om, Crud. ei Ins., iy, p. 326, 1800 $ Malio, pi. Fabr ; Syrpliufi, pt. 
Panzer $ Pipiza, pt. Fallen. 

serratuB, jViedom.) Ausser. Europ, Zweijlug, Ins,, i, Eamm, 1830, p. 88 $ Sensu Wied. 
Mnlio, id. Fabr., Syst. Anti,, p. 186. 

Hab. Tranq^aebar, Coyloii. 

polituB, id. ibid., p« 89. 

Hab. China. 

crenulatus, Thomson, FregatU Extgenies Beset, Stockholm, 1858-68, p. 503. 

Hab. China. 


Genus Syuphus. 

Fabr., Syst, Ent., 1773 j Alusca, pt. Linn. $ Scoeva, Fabr., Fall., Panzer, 
Zetterst, $ Lencozona, pt. Schincr, Wien, Entom, Monatschr., vi, 1860. 
p. 214 j Eriozona, pt. ibid., p. 214 j Spatigaster, or Spazigaster, pt, 
liondani, Bev, Entomol., 1843$ Pyropheeua, pt. Schiner, Tfien. Eafco?ji. 
Monutschr., 1860, p. 213 ; Platychoiras, pt, St, Farg. Soiville, Enoycl. 
Method., X, 1825, p. Slg; Melauostoma, pt. Schincr, Wien. Entom, 
Monaschr., iv, 1860, p. 213 $ Ischyrosyrphns, Ancylosyrphus, Simosyr- 
phns pt. J. Bigot, Ann, Soc. Ent. France, Ballet., 1882, pp. 68, 69. 

oegrotus, Sensn Wiedem., Aimer, Earop. ZweifAig, Ins., i, Hamm, 1830, p. 118 Synou, 
Eristalis, id. Fabr., Syst. Anil., p, 243 $ Sonsu.,Osten.-Sacken, Ann. d. Mus. Civ. d. 
Star, Nat, d. Genova, 1880, p. 437, Didoa Ellenziederi, Dolesch., Naiin'k. Tijdschr. 
V. Nederl. Indie, Batavia, 1857, p. 407, Syrphus fascipennis, Macq., 8. d Baff. Dipt., 
i, Paris, 1834, p. 637, ot, Syrphus infirmns, Rondani, Ann. d. Mus. Civ. d. Star. Nat, 
d. Genova, 1875, p. 423 $ Sensn, Macq., Dipt, Exot., li, 2nd Pt,, Paris, 1842, p. 88. 

Hab. China, Borneo, Tc/nato, Sumatra, Java, India, N. Coram. 

• 

trillxubatus, J* Bigot, Ann, 8 oq, Ent, France, 1884, p, 86. 

Hab. India. 

erythropygus, id. ibid., p. 87. 

Hab. India. 

neotarinuB, Wiedom. Aus8ei\ Europ. Zweiflug, Ins, i, ffamm, 1830, p. 128 $ Sensti 
Osteu-Saoken, Ann, d, Mus, Civ, d. Stor, Nat, d, Genovf^ 1880, p. 438, Syrphus 
altemans, Macq., Dijut^ F»ot., ii, 2nd Pt., Paris, 1842r p. 89, et, triligatus, 
Walker, Proceed, Linn, 8oc,, London, i, p. 19 $ Sensn. V. d. Wnlp, Sumatra 

Etpedit, p. 33, balteatns, de Geer, Meig., Macq., Zetterst., Altemata, Schiank, 
Neotarius, Fabr., Neotarinns, Fb. Wied. 

Hab. China, Temate, Java, Smnatra, India et Eoropa. 
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Btriatus, V« d. Wulp, Sumatra p. 82. 

Hab. Smnatra. 

confrater, Wiedem, Aussei, £urop« Zweifiug, Imt.^ U| Samm, 1880, p. 120, 

Hab. China. 

neglectUB, id. ibid./p. 134. 

Hab. Borneo, (Sensu Bondani}. 

corolled, (Fabr. Enropa) Wiod. ibid., p. 121. 

Hab. China; Europe. 

lunatus, Wied., ibid., p. 121. 

Hab. China. 

serarius, id. ibid., p. 128. 

Hab. China. 

virdaiireus, id. Anal* Entom* p. 35, p. 137. 

Hab. Java. 

jaTanus, id., AnalecU Entom,i p. 34. 

Hab. Java. 

Scutellaria, ScoBva), Fabr., Sf/st» Intl.j p. 252. 

Hab. Tranqnebar. 

coromandelensis, Maoq., Eipt, Exot, ii, 2nd Pfc., Paw, 1843, p. 89 
Hab. Coromandel. 

asslmilis, id. ibid , SuppU, 1846, p. 135. 

Hub. India. 

rufofasciatiis, id. ibid., 4:th Supplt., 1850, p. 140. 

Hab. Java. 

cousimilis, id. ibid., p. 150. 

Hab. Java. 

mimdus, Walker, Ins, Saunders, Dipt,, London, 1856, i, p, 230, 

■ Hab. India. ^ 

oranapes, id. ibid., p. 231. 

Hab. India. 

'%:*»^a, id. ibid., p. 231. 

Hab. India. 

opimius, id. ibid., p. 282. 

Hab. India. 

podius, id. ibidi, p. 234^ 

Hab. India. 

cothouea, id. ibid., p. 236. 

Hab. India. 
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pleur0;U9« Thomson, Fregat, Evgenies Besa^ Stockholmt 18^8*68, p. 497. 

Hab. Ohina. 

hoterogaster, id. ibid., p. 498. 

Hab. Ohina. 

maoTopterus, id. ibid , p. 498. 

Hab. China. 

divertens, Walker, Jouml, Proceed, linn, Soc., London, 1857, p. 124. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

cyathifer, id. ibid., p. 125. 

Hab. Sarawak, 

oonsequens, id., ibid., 1857, p. 18. 

Hab. Singapore. 

duplex, id. ibid., p. 18. 

Hab. Singapore. 

splendons, Dolefjpli., Naturh Tijdschr. v, NederL Indie, Batavia, 1856, p. 410. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Melanostoma. 

Schiuor, Wien, Ent, Monatechr., iv, 1860, p. 213 ; Syrphug, pi. 

univittata, fcienga V. d. Wulp, V, d,^Yul\}, Sumatra Exped,, p. 33} Syrphiw, id. 
Wiedom , Anal. Entom., p. 36. 

Hab. India. 

orientalis, Osfc.-Sacken, Ann, Mas. Civ. d, Stor, Kai, d. Genova, 1880, p. 437 ; Sensu 
Ost.-Sucken. Syrphus, id., Wiedom., Anal, Entom,, p. 36. 

Hab, India. 


Genus SrH(EROPHORiA. 

Sfc. Fargeau, Serville, Encycl, Method., 18|fi ; Synon. Melithreptus, Loew , 
Isis., 1840, p. 573 ; Allograpta, pi. Ost.-Sackon, Ballet, Buffalo. <8oc., 
1876 ; Mosogramma, vel Moso^apta, pt. Loew, Dipt, Amer, Septentr, 
Indig, Centur., ii eb vi, 

Indiana, J' Bigot, Ann, 8oc, Ent, France, 1884, p. 99. 

Hab. India. 

bengalensis, Macq., D, Exof., ii, 2nd Pt., Paris, 1842, p, 104, 

Hab. India. 


••Family (ESTRIDI. 

J, Bigot, adhm ined., 1891 ; CEstrides, Leach, Edinh, Encycl., 1816 j CEstri- 
dea, et, Gilstrida), Leach, 1817-19; (Hstracides, Moig., Syet, Beschr,, iv, 
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Sanm^ 1824 ; XEstridoesB, Bob. Desvoidy, MyodaireSf 1830 $ Haomato- 
inj 28 D, Fallexiy CEBtrides, Maoq., 8. d Buff» JMpt,, 1886 $ CEstrideB, Sobinori 
CEstrida, CEEttrina, Hypoderminai Bondani, Prodr. ^ i, 1866, p. 19 ; 
CEstndii, J. Bigot, Oestriden, Braaer, 1863, VcrhandU K, JT. &. 
OeaelUcK Wien, 


Genus Gasteofhilus. 

Leach., Eprobose, Ins, Werner, 8oc., 1817; Gastrua, pt. Meig., 1824$ (Estras, 
pt. Latr. 

bengalensis, Braaer. Senaa Braaer. Gastrophilus Eqai, Fab., Macq., Dipt. Fxot,, ii 
PariSf 1843, p. 26. 

Hab. Bengal. 

Genus Thebobia. 

Braaer, Verh, K, K, a, h, Geselhch, Wietti 1862, p. 1231 $ Trypoderma pt» 
Wiedem., Ausser, Europ, Zioeifing, Iw#., ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 266. 

abdominalis, Braaer, {loc, cit.)^ p. 1231 $ Synou., Trypoderma, id, Wiedem., Ausser, 
Europ, Zweifiug, Ins.^ ii, Eamn^ 1830, p. 260. 

Hab. Bengal. 


\\,^Catalogue of the Diptera of the Oriental region hj Mons. J. M. F. 
Bigot. Part III. Communicated by the Superintendent op the 
Indian Museum. 

[BeceiTed November 12th, 1891. Bead Pecember 2nd, 1891.] 

Circulus OALYPTEEIOTI 

J. Bigot, adhue incdic^. 1891. 

Family^ MYOPICTE. 

J. Bigot, adhue i?iedict, 1891. 

Genus Myopa. 

Fabr., Syit, Ewtom.f 1776, p. 798. Conops, pt. (aactor) Phorosia, Myopella, 
id., Parporellia, id., Gauetellia, id., Myopina, id., Tairmairia, id., Lon- 
chopalpas, id., Piotina, id., pt, Bob. Lesvoidy, Des Myopides, 1859 
GomrhynonoB, Rondani Prodr. i, p. 68, • 18^6. Dalmannia, pt. Bob. 
Dobv. Myod. 1830 p. 248, Sfoas, pt., Latr. Free, i, Coraot. Ins. 1808. 


eineta, Fabr. Syst. Anti., p. 181. 
Hab. India. 
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Family PHASIAD.®. 

J. Bigot, adhue inediet 1891. 

Phasianesd, Bob. Dost. Myod., 1830, pp. 25, 280, Westw. Meig. Bbysomyzao, 
Fallen Phasiariie, Zetterst., Dipt. Seandin,, 1811. Phasidee, J. Bigot, 
{olin^ Gastrodeae, Rob. Desy. loc. cit, p. 235, Gymnolomae, pt., Maoq., 
8. d Buff.f Dipt, ii, 1835, p. 187, Paris. Phasinae, Schin., Pann. Anatriaca, 
d. Plicg., ii, p. 71, 1862, Phasina, Rond., Trodr, ii, pp. 22, 80, 1856. 

Genus Gtmosoma. 

Meig., IlUg. Magaz., ii, pp, 278, 1803, Taobinn, pfc., Latr. Meig. Ooyphro, 
• pt., Pabr. 

indioa, Walker, Insect. Saunders, Dipty i, p. 257, Londony 1856. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Phasia. 

Latr., Nouv, Diet Hist. Nat.y 1804 ; Tlioreva, pt., Meig. (oliw). 

indioa, Walker, Bisect Saunders, y Dipty p. 259, London y 1856. 

Hab. India. 


Family TACniNID.®. 

J, Bigot, adhue, inedict, 1891 Orcophilas Latr., Fain. Kat. Calypteratse, 
pp. 21, 25 TachinariiB, p. 185, Zoobise, p. 25, Entomobiss, p, 26, 
pt., Rob. Dcflv., Myod.y 1830, Tacbiiiarias, Ocyptcratae, pt,, Macq , S. d 
Buff, Dipt.y ii, pp. 59, 179* PartV, 1835 ; Taobinarida), J. Bigot, (oWw) 
Taohiniuo(3, Sobiner, Faun. Austr, d. Flieg.y i, 1862, p. 423; Taohinina, 
Roudani, Brodr.y i, p. 59, 1856. 

Genus Jurinia. 

Rob. DesYoidy, Myod.y 1880, p. 84; Synon., Jnrinea, (at«ctor). 

indioa, id., ibid., p. 36. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Gqnia. 

Meig., llliff* Magaz.y ii, p. 280, 1803 ; Reanmmia, p. 79, Rbedia, p. 74, 
Spallanzania, p. 78, Peleteria, p. 40, pt., Rob. Desy., Myod.y 1830 ; 
Isomera, pt. id., Ann. Soc. Ent.y France, 1851, p. 316 j TaobmB,'^^^ 
Fall, (et auotor) Dnyaucelia ? Rob. Desy. Myod.y 1880, p. 227. 

javanioa, Rob. Deav., (Peleteria id.) Myod.y 1830, p. 40. 

Hab. Java. * 

atra, id'i (Rbedia, id.) ibidi,^?^F8. 

Hab. Batavia, Cape of Good Hope {Secundunty Wied.) 

bioinota, id., (Duvanoelia, id.) ibid., p, 228. 

Hab. India. 
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jayana, Maoq., Dipt Exot du 2nd[ Btippltt Faris, 1847, p. 43. 

Hab. Java. ( 

javana, (nom. hi8lectum)t id., ibid., 4sth Supplt^ Fans, 1850, p. 178. ♦ 

Hab. Java. 

rufltibialis, id., ibid., p. 178. 

Hab. Pondicherry. 

indica, Brauer., (G. Trixomorpha), p. 163 ; Synon., Gonia id , Walker, /ns, Saunders, 
Dipt., i, London^ 1856, p. 305. 

Hab. India. 

cestroides. Walker, Trans, Ent. Soc., London, i, 1857, p. 13. 

Hab. India. 

minuta, V. d. Wnip, Bumatn'i Exped,, p. 35. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genus Echinomyia. 

Dnmeril, Zool. Anal , 1800 /Tachina, pt. Meig., lllig. Magaz., 1803, p. 280, 
Fabrioia, p. 42, Faurellia, p. 41, Peleteria, p. 39, Servillia, p. 49, Bob, 
Desv., Myod., 1830. 

rufo-analia, Macq., Dipt Exot*, Mh 8i\pplt, Faris, 1850, p. 169. 

Hab. India. 

tepens. Walker, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit Jilus., London, iii, 1849, p. 723. 

Hab. Sylhet. 

sacontala, id. ibid., p 728. 

Hab. Nepal. 

javana, V. d. Wulp, Tijdschr. v. Entom., xxiii, p. 171 ; Synon. Tachina, id,, Wiedem. 
Zool. Magaz., iii, p, 24. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra. 

platymeaa, Walker, Trms. Ent ffoc., London, 1857, p. 7. 

Hab. China. • 

brevipennia, Walker, \Tournl. Froceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1857, p. 19. 

Hab. Mount Ophir, Malacca. 

lithantbrax, Wiedem. ,*( Tachina, id.), Ausser. Europ. Zweifing. Ins., 2nd Part, Eamm, 
1830, p. 283. 

Hab. Java. 

varia, Pabr. (Musoa id!), Ent 8yst., iv, p. 827. 

Hab. India. 

flavopUosa, J* Bigot, Ann, Soc. Ent. France, 1888, p. 80. 

Hab. Java. 
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Genus Latreillia. 

Bob. DesT.y Myodf 1880, p. 104; Tacbina, eto. (al^otor.) pt. 

psamatbe, (Tachina, id.) List, Dipt Ins, Brit Mus,^ London, 1849, 4th Ft., 

p. 765. 

Hab. Madras. 


Genus Meigenia. 
Bob. Desy.) Myod , 1830, p. 198. 

oiliata, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Etped., p. 38. 

Uab. %umatra. 

latestriata. id. ibid., p. 39. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genus Masicera. 

Macq., 8, d Bu/., Dipt., ii, Pam 1835, p. 118; Tachina, pt. Phryxe, p. 158, 
Oarulia, p. 176, Lydella, p. 112, pt. Uob. Dcsv., Myod., 1830, Blepharipa, 
p. 7t, Goromasia, p. 71, pt. liouduni, Prodr., i, p. 71, 1856. 

tenuisetosa, Macq., Dipt Exol., Suit, du 2nd S^ppU., Paris, 1847, p. 46. 

Hab. Java. 

niveicops, id. ibid.j 4tA Supplt,, 1850, p, 191. 

Hab. Java. 

oilipes, V. d. Wnlp, Sumatra Exped., p, 36; Synou. Taohina, id., Macq., Dipt. Exof., 
ii, 3rcl Pt., p. 02, 1843. 

Hab. India, Sumatra. 

vicaria, Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn. Soe., London, i, 1857, p. 20. 

Hab. Singapore. 

incivioa, id., Trans. Ent Soc., London, 1857, p. 38. 

Hab. India. 

albescens, id. ibid., p. 11. 

Hab. India. 

rubriventris, V. d. 'Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 37. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

elongata, id. ibid., p. 37. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

longiseta, id. ibid., p. 38. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


• • ** Genus Nemor;ea. 

Rob. Dosv., Myod. 1830, p. 71 ; Tachina, pt. {auetor), Emostia, p. 60, Fansta, 
p. 62, Moricia, p. 64, Erigoue, p. 65, Panzoria, p. 68, Meriania, p. 69, 
24 
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Wintbemia, p. 173, pt., Rob. Desv. loc. eit., Plafcyobira, p. 64, Ohatolyga, 
p. 66, Obetina^p. 66, Nemorilla, p. 66, pt. Rond, Prodr., i, 1856. 

blooloT, Macq., Dipt. Exot, ith Supplt^ Pans, 1860, p. 182. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus PnoROCBRA, 

Bob. Desv., Afi/od., 1830, p. 131 ; Tachina pt. (aucfor.), Doria, pt., Moig., 
Syst^n Beschr.j vii, Uamm^ 1838, p. 263 j Blondolia, p. 122, Pales, p. 
154, Medina, p. 138, Rhynomya, p. 123, Latreillia, p. 104, pt., Rob. Desv. 
loc, cit., Metopia, Lydella, pt. Macq,, S. d Ru/, Dip/., ii, p. *i21 et 132, 
1833 j Periohota, p. 67, (alias Polychota) Clietogena, p. 68, Locanipa, 
p. 156, (v. 3, 1859), Magharcco, p. 159, (vol 3, 1839), Bofchria, p. 68, 
Campylocheta,^p. 109, iii, 1859; Istooheta, p. 171, iii, 1859, pt. Rondani, 
Trodr.f i, 1856 et iii, 1859. 

Javana, Macq., Dipt Fxotj 4th Supplt^ Baris, 1850, p. 197. 

Hab. Java. ^ 

byalipennis, id, ibid., p. 197. 

Hab. Java. 

aebina, Walker., List Dipt Ins. Brit Mus., London, iii, 1819, p. 772. 

Hab. Bengal. 


Genus Deoseria. 

Meig., Syst Beschr , vii, p. 249, Hamm. 1838 ; Tachina, pt., p. 130, Metopia, 
pt., p. 122, Macq., 8. d Bajf. Dipt, ii, Baris, 1835, Medina, pt., Rob. 
Desv., Afyod., 1830, p. 138. 

albipes, Macq., Dipt Exot, 4th Supplt., Bayis, 1850, p. 202. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Blbpuaiupeza. 

Macq., Dipt Exot, ii, 3rd pt., 1843, p. 64 j Blopharipa, Rondani, Prodr., i, 
1856, p. 71 ; Blopharipoda, p. 96, Tri.\omorpha, p. 163, Sisyropa, p. 163, 
pt. Brauer et Bergenstamm, D. Zmiflug, d. K. Mas. z. Wien, 1889 j 
Gonia, pt. Walker, List. Dipt Ins. Brit Mus. London, 737, pt. 3, 1849, 

indica, (G. Trixomorpba, Brauer, p. 163) ; Wiodem, (G. Tacbina ?) 

Hab. India, Bengal. 

I 

tbermophlla, (<>• Sisyropa, p. 163, Brauor) j Brauer, toe. cit Synon. Tacbina, id., 
Wiedem., Ausser, Europ. Zwijlug. Ins , ii, Hamm, 1830, p, 325. 

Hab. Java. 
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Oenus Zambeza. 

Walker, Journl, Froceed, Linn» Boc., London, i, 16^7, p. 21. 

ooypteToides, idf ibid., p. 21. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Genus Tachina. 

Meig., Illig, Magaz,, ii, 1803, p. 280; Oodigastcr, pfc. Maoq., Ann» Bog, Snt, 
France, ii, 1854; Voria, p. 195, Accmyia, p. 202, l^arsbamia, p. 67, 
^ pt., Bob.-Desv., Myod,, 1830. 

oinerea, (Musca Tub.), Fabr., Ent. Syst., iv, p. 331. 

Hab. India. 

• 

potans, (Marshamia, E.-Desv.) Wicdcm., Aimer. Enygp. Zweiflng, Ins., 2nd Pi:., p« 
299, Bamm. 

Hab. China. 

BUKens, id. ibid., jp. 306. 

Hab. Java. 

ruflfpons, id. ibid., p. 318. 

Hab. China. 

oonvergens, id. ibid., p, 320. 

Hab. India. 

niericornis, id. ibid., p. 322. 

Hab. India. 

munda, id., ibid, p, 324, 

Hab. Tranquobar. 

flavipennis, id., Anal, Entoinol., p. 44. 

Hab. India. 

metallica, id. ibid., p. 46. 

Hab. India. 

• 

errans, id. ibid., p. 44. 

Hab. India. 

maotilaris, id. ibid., p. 45. 

Hab. India. 

mellea, id* ibid., p. 4C. 

Hab. Java. 

viridiaurea, id. ibid., p. 43. 

Hab. India. • • * 

nigriventris, id. ibid., p. 43. 

Hab. India. 
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molitor, W. ibid., p. 46. 

Hab. India. 

( 

orientalis, Wiedom., Ausser, Ettrop, Ztveiflug* Ina,, 2nd Pt., Eamrif 1830, p. 833. 
Hab. India. 

ixmoooixs, id* ibid., p. 336. 

Hab. China. 

oibata, id. ibid., p. 386. 

Hab, India. 

r 

faBOiata, id. ibid., p. 337. 

Hab. China, (Macao). 

ealva, id. ibid., p. 840. 

Hab. China. 

f 

javana, Macq., Dipt Exot.^ ith Supplt, Pam, 1850, p. 204. 

Hab. Java. 

bonoLboides, Walker, Ins, Saunders^ Dipt^ i, London^ 1856, p. 271. • 

Hab. India. 

nitida, id. ibid., p. 271. 

Hab. India, 

aobria, id. ibid., p. 272, 

Hab. India. 

auboinerea, id. Ibid., p. 272* 

Hab. India. 

doraalis, id. ibid., p. 275. 

Hab. Java. 

ftOva, id. ibid., p. 276. 

Hab. India. 

grandia, id. ibid., p.^ 278. 

Hab. India. 

atriventria, id. ibid., p. 290, 

Hab. India. 

lun broaa, id. ibid., p. 291, 

""*^N7.ab. India, 

aduata, id. ibid., p. 292. 

Hab. India. 

alta, id. ibid., p. 298. , 

Hab. India. 


trioineta, id. ibid., p. 301. 
; Hab. India. 
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ophirioai id. 4bid.| 1857) p. 19» 

Eab. Mount Opbir. 


Genus Linnemyta. 

■ « 

Bob. Desvoidy, Myod.t p. 52, 1830; Tacbina, pt., (ancfcoi*). 

titaxi) Walker, List, Dipt, Ins, Brit, Mns.^ London^ iv, p. 735, 1849. 
Hab. Sjibet. 


Genus Lydella. 

Bob. Desvoid.) Myod.f p. 112, 1830; Tachitia, pt., (auctor.) 

luoagus. Walker, LUL Dipt. Ins, Brit, Mus., lAndoUf iv, p. 708, 1849. 
Hab. China. 


Genus Myobia. 

m 

Bob. Deav., JIfyod., p. 90, 1830; Tachina, pt. Orcilia, p. 705, loc, ciY., Solieria, 
Ann, Soc. Ent. France, 1811, 48, p4. Bob. Deav. 

nigripes, Doloach., NaturJc. Tijdschr. v, Nederl, Indie, Batavia, 1856, deel x, p. 411. 
Ilab. Java. 

robusta, V, d. Wnlp, Sumatra Exped., p, 40. 

Hab. Snmatra. 


Genus Ecrigaster. 

Maoq., 8. d Bag. Dipt, u,p, 115, Parts, 1835 ; Tachina, pt. (auctor.), Phryno, 
p. 143, Boesollia, p. 145, pt., Bob. Ueav., Myod., 1830. 

subferrifera, Walker, Jouml, Froceed, Linn, 8oc., London, i, 1857, p. 125. 

Hab. Borneo. 

muscoidea, id. ibid., p. 20. 

Hab. Singapore. 

languida, id.i Trans, Ent* 8oo., London, iv, Pt. vi, 1857, p, 108, 

Habi^India. 

ouprescens, id. ibid., p. 196. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Orectoceba. 

V. d. Wulp, Bumhtfa 6sped., p. 89. 

micauB, id. ibid., p. 40. 

Hab. Sumatra. 
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. Genus Hermtia. 

Bob. Deav.i MyoS,, p. 226, 1830 ; Tachina, pt. (anotor). 

beelzebub» J* Bigot, Synon. Taohina, id., Wiedem.,' Aumr, Europ* Zweiflug* Ins.^ ii, 
Eamm, 1830, p. 301. 

Hab. Java. 

imbuta, J- Bigot, Synon. Taobina, id., Wiedem , loo. cit, p. 302 j Paralopbosia P 
Branor, d, Zioeiflug. d. K Mus, z, JFien.^ 1889, p. 16^. 

Hab. India. 

I 

alaoriB, J* Bigot, Synon. Taobina, id., loe, df., p, 303. 

Hab. Java. 


, Genus Exorista. 

Meig., lllig* Magaz.j ii, p. 280, 1803 ; Taobina, pt. (auctor.) ; Sonometopia, 
p. 104, Lydella, p. 132, Maaiccra, p. 118, Earigastor, p. 115, pt., Macq., 
Dipt., S. A Bvff.t ii) Faris^ 1835 j Hubnoria, p. 602, Dorbinia, pt., p. 272, 
Bob. Desv., Ann. 8oc. Ent. France, 1847, Oarcelia, p. 176, Phryno, 
p. 143, Pbryxo, p. 158, Zenillia, p. 152, Wintbomia, p. 173, Rob. Desv., 
Myod., 1830, Lomacantha, pt., p. 151, Vol. 3, 1859, Aporomyia, pt., 
Vol. 3, p, 90 (nota) ibid , Bondani, Frodr, 

fasoiata, Jaonnicko, N, Exot, Dipter., Frankfort, 1867, p. 75. 

TTnb. .Tava. 


Genus ThryVtocera, 

Macq., 8. A Buff. Dipt, ii, Pam, 1835, p. 87 ; Taobina pt. (auctor.) ; Actia, 
p. 85, Osmeoa, p. 84, Neaora, p, 84, pt. Rob. Desv., Jtfi/od., 1830,’Hcrb8iia, 
p. 10, Bamburia, pt., p. 17, id., Ann, 8oo, Ent., Franco, 1851 j Bigoni- 
cbeta, p. 61, pt., Bondani, Vrodr., i, 1856. 

setinervis, Thomson, Frigatt Eagenie*e Besa, Stockholm, 1858-68, p. 619, 

Hab. China. 


Genus Blepharella. 

Macq., Dipt, Ezot,, 4fA Swpplt,, Baris, 1850, p 203. 

labt-taliB, id. ibid., p. 204. 

Hab, Pondicherry. 


Genus Oohropledrum. 

Macq., Dipt, Exot,, ith Siipplt:, Baris, 1850, p C12, 

javanum, id. ibid., p. 212. 

Hab. Java. ^ 
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Geous Crohsotocnema. 

J, Bigot, Ann 9oc, Ent, France^ 1885, p. 207. 

javana, id. ibid., p, 208. ^ 

Hab. Java. « 


Family DEXIU^. 

J. Bigot, adhuG inediett 1891 j Dexiaruo, Macq., 8. d Buff. Dlpt.y ii, Parw, 
1835, p. 205 ; Dexina, Uondani, Prodr. ^ i, p. 23, 1856; J)oxiu{o, Sohinor, 
1863, Fam, Amtriacaj d. Flieg.y p. 1. 

Genus Dexia. 

Moig., Syat. Beschr.^ v, 1826, p. 33; Doxilla, Westw. Myocera, p. 328; Catilia, 
310, Esthoria, p 305, Tholaira, p. 214, Zcliaf p. 314, Sophia, p. 317, pt., 
Rob. Desv., Myod.t 1830. 

lepida, Wiedem., Ansscr. Euroy. 'Aweijiiuj. !>#«., ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 376. 
ilab. Java. • 

macropus, id. ibid , p. 375. 

Hab. Java. 

javanensis, Maoq., 8. a Duff. Dipt , ii, Paris, 1835, p. 214. 

Hab. Java. 

subcompressa. Walker, Ins, Saunders, Dipt., i, London, 1856, p. 313. 

Hab. India. 

festiva, V. d. Wulp., Sumatra Exped., p. 41. 

Hab. Sumatra ? Java ? 

muuda. Walker, Journl. Proceed. Linn, Soc., London, i, 1857, p. 126. 

Hab. Borneo. 

eztendens, id. ibid , p. 126. 

Hub. Borneo. 

divergens, id. ibid., 1857,,p. 21. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Genus Rutilia. 

Rob, Dosv., Myod., 1830, p. 319. 

angusticarinata, Macq , Dipt. Exot., Suit, du 2nd Supplt., Paris, 1847, p. 5. 
Hab. Java. 

flavipennis, id. ibid., p. 60. 

Hab. Java. 

nitons, id. ibid., ith Supplt., Paris, 1850, p. 216, 

Hab. India. 
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Genus Silbomyu. . . " 

• I 

Macq.) Dipt Emtjiii 3rd Pt., p. llS, Faris, 1843; Masca^^t. Fabr., Wied. 

mlo&iiBi Macq#) Dipt Exot, {loc, eit)t p» 118 ; Syngn., Musoai id. Fabr., Sgst Antt, 
p. 291. ^ 

Hab. India, Sai;aatra, Java. 

fasoipennis, id. ibid., p. 119; Synon. Mnsoa, id. Fabr. ibid., p. 291. 

Hab. Java, Sninatra. 

inUza, Walker, (Musca) Jburnl. Proceed. Linn. Soc.^ London^ i, 1857, p. 25. 

Hab. Singapdro. ^ 

t'amipennis, id. ibid., p. 26. 

Hab. Singapore. 

• Genus Morinia. 

Rob. Desv., Myod.^ 1830, p. 264; Dexia, pt. Yolncella, pt., Schrank. Mclano- 
phora, pt., Macq., 8 d ii, P«ri8, 1835, p. 173 ; Mclanoniya, 

pt. Ilondani, Prodr., i, 1850, p. 88. 

ohloe, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 42 ; Syiiou. Dexia, id. Wiedem., Ausser. Europ, 
Ztveijlug. Ins., 2nd Pt., Hiimm, 1830, p. 383. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Family SARCOPHAGIDiB. 

Sarcopbagii, Macq., S. d Buff. Dipt, ii, 1835, p. 219 ; Theramydro, Rob. Desv., 
Myod , 1830, pp. 2o, 302 ; Sarcoj^uagioB, Zetterst., Dipt. Scand., i, 1843, 
p. 6; Sarcophaginaj, Schin., 1803, Faun. AuMaca, D. Ftiegen., *lBt Pt., 
p. 70; Sarcophagoa?, Westw, Dexiua3, pt. Ilondani, Prodr., i, 1856, p. 23. 


Genus Meoistogaster. 

Macq., Dipt Exot., Uh Supplt., Paris, 1850, p. 212 ; Dexia ? pt. (auctor.). 

fusoipennis, id. ibid., p. 213. 

Hab. Java. 

costatus, Eondani, Ann. d. M. Civ. d. 8tor. Eat. d. Oenova., vol^ vii, 1876, p. 423. 
Hab. Sarawak. 

imbrasuB, Walker, Joumt Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 126 ; Synon.Tochina, 
i^List Dipt Ins. Brit Mus., iv, London, 1849, p. 781. 

Hab. Borneo, China. 


Genus 06ri>tligaster. 

I 

Macq., Dipt Exot, ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 96; Dexia ? pt. (auctor.). 

lusoifacies, J* Bigot, Ann, Sne, Bnt. France, 1888, p. 101. 

Hub. Java. 
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Genus Dolbschalla. ^ 

Walker^/ourn. Proceed. Urn, 8oc,, Xo»do», jl861, p. 242; Dexia? pt. 
* 

nigra, Bigot, A»n, 8oc» Ent, France^ 1888, p. 98. 

Hab. Indian Arohipelago. 

plota, ibid., p. 99. 

Hab. Indian Archipelago. 


Genus Bhaphis. 

D. Wulp, Tijdschr. v, Entom,, xviii, 1885, p. 199 ; Dexia ? pt. (auctor.). 

elongata, id. ibid., p. 200. 

Ha4 Ceylon. 


Genus Catapicephala. 

Macq , Dipt. Exoti Supplt., Faris^ 1850, p. 237. 

splendens, id. ibid., p. 237. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Phrissofodia. 

Macq., 8. d Biijf. Dipi., ii, Pane, 1835, p. 222 ; Peckia, Rob. Desr., Afyod., 
1830, p. 335. 

metallica, V, d. Wulp, Sumatra Expedff p. 43. » 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genus Sarcophaga. 

Meig., Syst, Beschr.^ v. p. 14, 1826, of, auctor. ; Phorella, p. 362, Agria, p. 
376, Rob. Desr., Myod., 1830. 

rufleomis, Fabr., Ent. System.f iv, p. 314, 6. 

Hab. India. 

princeps, Wieddm., Ausser, Europ. Zweiflug. lae., 2nd Pt., Kamm, 1830, p. 330. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

teenionota, id. ibid., p. 360. 

Hab. Java, Tranquebar. 

tenuipalpis, Macq., Dipt. Exot.^ ii, 3rd pt., Paris, 1843, p. 101. 

Hab. Pondicherry. 

lineatoooUis, id. ibid., p. 101.^ ^ 

Hab* Java, Coromandel. 

Javana, id. ibid., 4Ah 9 uppity Farie, 1830, p. 238. 

Hab. Java. 

25 
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serieea. Walker, Ins, Saunders, IHpt., toI. i, London^ 1856, p. 826. 

Eab. India. ' 

r 

reoiprooa, i6., Joum, Proceed, Linn, Soc,^ London^ i, 1867, p. 22. 

Hab. Malacca. 

aliena, id. ibid., p. 22. 

Hab. Java. 

ruflpalpis, V. d. Walp, Sumatra Exped., p. 42. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

emigrata, Bondani, Ann, d, Mus, Civ. d. Star, Nat, d. Genova^ 1875, p. 424. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

indicata. Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn. 8oc,f London^ i, 1857, p. 127. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Sarcophila. 

Bondani, Prodr , i, 1856, p. 86 ^ Sarcopbaga, Agria, pt. 

alba, Schiner, Novar. Reise, 1868, p. 315. 

Hab. Oeylon. 


Genus Mtophoba. 

Bob. Desy., Mped.^ 1830, p, 837 ; Sarcopbaga, pt. (anotor.). 

fulvicomisi id. ibid., p. 341, 

Hab. Bengal. 

duyaucelii, id. ibid., p. 351. 

Hab. Bengal. 


Genus Morellta. 

Hob. Desy., Myod., 1830, p. 405. ‘ 

afflxa, [Musca) Walker, Joum, Proceed. Linn. Soc.y London ^ i, 1857, p. 27. 
Hab. Singapore. 


Genus Cynomyia. 

Rob. Desy., Myod.j 1830, p. 363; Sarcopbaga, pt. (anctor.), Volncella, pt. 
' Sebrank. 

Tlolaoea, Macq., 8, d Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1885, p. 233. 

Eab. Jaya. 

fortia. Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn. 8oc., London, i, 1857, p. 127. 

Hab. Borneo. 

ftLlviventris, Rokdani, Ann, Mus. Civ, d, Stor, Nat, Genova, 1875, p. 425. 

Hab. Sarawak. 
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Family OCYPTBaiD.®, 

• ^ 

J. Bigoi^ oMue inedict, 1891; Oc 3 rptewe, Mcjg., Syst iv, 1824 j 

Ocypterataa, Bob. Desv., Myod., 1880, p. 222 ; BhyzomyzsD, pt. Fallezu 
Ocypfcoratae, Macq., 8. d Buff, Dipt, ii, Pane, 1835, p. 179 ; Ocypterinae^ 
Schi2., Fmn, Austr,, d. Fliegen., 1862, p. 41; T|iichiiiina, pt. Bond., 
Prod/r,, i, 1856, pp. 22, 69. 

Genus Phania. 

Meig., Byst Beschr,, iv, 1824, p. 218. 

indica, ^i'^lkor. Ins, Saunders., i, Loiulon, 1866, p. 261. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Duvaucelia. 

Bob. Doav., Myod., 1830, p. 227. 

bioinota, id. ibid., p. 228. 

Hab. Bengali 


Genus Ocy^tera. 

Latr., Diet. Hist. Nat., 1904; Syrplma, pt. Panzer; Beaaeria, pt.. Bob. 
Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 232; Ocyptcrula, Exogastcr, pt. Bondani, Prodr., 
i, 1856, p, 78. 

bioolor, Wiodoni., Zool. Magaz., iii, 

Hab. India. 

fusoipennis, id. ibid. 

Hab. India. 

umbripennia, V. d. Wiilp, Sumatra Exped., p. 35. 

Hab, Sumatra. 


Family ACHIASIH/E. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict, 1891. 

m 

Genus Achias. 

Fabr., Syst Anil., 1805; Anooropsis, pt., J. Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent France, 

1866, p. 201. 

ooulatus, Fabr., Syst Anti., 1803. 

Hab. «Tava. 

iohneumonea, Westw., Trans. Ent. Soc., v, Landon, 1850, p, >. 

Hab. India. 

borsfleldii, id. ibid., p. 7. 

Hab. India. 
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Family MUSOID.^. 

I • • 

J. Bigot) adhuc inedict.^ 1891; MnsoidaB) Lair.) Nat, d. In8,f 1802 ; Mas- 
cefonnes, pt. ^eig., System Ceschreih,, i) 1818 ; Muscidaa, pt. Leaoh., 
Sam, Comp,, 1819 j Mnscina, pt. Bob. Desvoidy, Myod,, 1880, p. 406 ; 
MusoariaD, pt. Zetterst., Dipt, Scandin., 1842 ; MascodaB, Mascina, Bond., 
Prodr, ,X 1856, pp. 23, 39; Muscidos, Walker, Muscese, Westw., Mascidi, 
pt., J. Bigot, (olim), MnscidsB, Schin., Faun, Ausiriac, d, Fliegen, i, 1862, 
p. 398 ; Mascidieo, pt. Wiedera., ilusaer. Europ. Zweijlug, Ins,, 2nd Pt,, 
Hamm, 1830, p. 262 ; Mnscise, pt. Macq., S, tt Buff, Dipt,, ii, Paris, 1835, 
p. 23P; Anthomyzidae, pt. (aactor.). 

Genus Stomoxis. 

Geoffr., Hist, d. Ins., i, 1764; Conopta, pt. Linn.; Musca, pt. Degeer; Hoema- 
tobia, pt. Bob. pesy., Myod,, 1830, p. 388; Syperosia, pt. Bond., Prodr,, 
i, 1856, p. 93. 

libatriz, Bob. Dear., Myod., 1830, p. 387. 

Hab. Coromandel. 

flavipennis, Wiedem., Ausser, Europ. Zweifiug, Ins., 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 248. 

Hab. Java. 

caloitrans, Linn, (et auctor.), V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped,, p. 43 ; Schiner, Novar, 
Iteise, 1868, p. 311. 

Hab. Sumatra, Java, Batavia, Ceylon, Sydney, Europe. 

plurinotatus, J* Bigot, Soc. Zool, France, Paris, 1887, p. 593. 

Hab. 


Genus Ehynchomya. 

Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 424 ; Tacbina, pt. Meig., 1802 ; Idia, pt. Loew. 

bicolor, Macq., Dipt. Exot, ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 125. 

Hab. Pondicherry. 

obsoleta, Walker, List. Dipt, Ins. Brit. Mus., iv, London, 1849, p. 810; Synon. 
Idia, id. Wiedem., Ausser, Europ, Zweijlug, lus,, 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 355. 

Hab. 

« 

palliceps, J. Bigot, Soc, Zool. France, Paris, 1887, p. 694. 

Fab. India. 

plumata, Schiner, Novar, Beise, 1868, p. 315. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

aberrans, id. ibid., p. 316. 

Hab. China. 

indica. Bond., Arm. d, Mus, Civic, d, Star, Nat, d, Geneva, vol. vii, 1875, p. 424. 

Hab. Sarawak. 
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Genus Stomorhina, 

, I 

Rondani, Prodr,, iy, 1861, p« 9 ; Idia, pt. Muscin^ pt. Rondaui. 

Quadrinotata, (Idia) J. Bigot, Ann. 8oe. Snt. Frwnee, 1874, p. 238; Synon. Musoinai 
id. Rondani, Ann. d, Mua. Civ. d. Stor. Nat. d. Oenova, 1875, p. 429. 

Hab. Borneo. * 

bivlttata, id., 8oc. Zool. France^ 1887, p. 592. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Rhinia. 

Rob. Desv., Myod.^ 1830, p. 422; Idia (auctor.) pt. 

testaoea, Schin., Novar. Reiser 1868, p. 310; Synon. Idia, id. Alacq., 8, d Bvff. Dipt, 
ii, PariSy 1885, p. 246. * 

llab. Nicobar Islands and lie d. Franco. 

fulyipes, J- Bigot, Ann. 8oc. Ent. France, 1874, p. 239. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Genus Idia. 

Meig., 8yat. Beschr., v, 1826, p. 1802 ; Musca, pt. (anctor.). 

xanthogastera, {nomen hislcctnm), Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 420. 

Hab. Java. 

flavipes, id. ibid., p. 420. 

Hab. India. 

bengalensis, id. ibid., p. 421. 

Hab. Bengal. 

zanthogaster, Wiedem, Nov. Dipter. Oener., p. 21. 

Hab. Java. 

mandarina, id., ilusser. Earop. Zweijiug. Jns., 2nd Part, Hamm, 1830, p. 350. 

Hab. China. 

discolor, Pabr. Ent. 8y8t., iv, p. 320. 

Hab. India, Java. 

melanostoma, Wiedem., Aimer. Europ. Zwcifliig. Ins., 2ud Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 360. 
Hab. Java. 

metallioa, Macq., 8. A Buff. Dipt, ii, Paris, 1835, p. 246. 

Hab. Bengal. , • • 

flavipenuls, id.. Dipt Exot, ii, 3rd Pt. Paris, 1843, p. 126. 

Hab. Java. 
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limbipennis, id. ibid.j Suit, d, 2nd Supplt, Pana, 1847, p. 54* 

Hab. Java. ^ 

marglnataa id. ibid., 4ith Supplt^ Faris^ 1850, p. 249. 

Hab. Jam 

quadrimaoulata, id. ibid., p. 240. 

Hab. Java. 

unicolor, id. ibid., p. 240. 

Hab. Java. 

lateralis, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Sxped.^ p. 44. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

tenebrosa, Walker, Journal^ Proceed, Linn. Soc., London^ i, 1867, p. 23, 

Hab. Java. 

bloolop, id. ibid., p. 23. 

Hab. Malacca. 

bivittata, id. ibid., 1856, p. 128. 

Hab. Borneo. 


simplex, id., Trjxm, Ent. Soc.. London, 1857, p. 24. 

Hab. India. 

tripartita, J- Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent France, 1874, p, 236, 
Hab. India. 


nigrioauda, id. ibid., p. 237. 
Hab. Burma. 

oincta, id. ibid., p. 238. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

fulvipes, id. ibid., p. 239. 
Hab. Ceylon, 


Genus Cosmina. 

Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 423 ; Idia pt. 

▼aria, Idia), Walker, Ins, Saunders, Dipt, vol. i, London, 1866, p. 350. 
Hab. Ceylon ? 

mioans, J* Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent JFVa^ice, 1874, p, 241. 

Hab. Pnlo-Ponaug.^* 


pinangiana, id. ibid., p. 241. 
Hab. Pulo-Penang. 
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Genus Bengalia. 

Bob. Desv., Myod.^ 18 )0, p. 425 ; Ormia, pt., ibid, p. 428, 

labteta, id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. Bengal. 

pallenB* id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. Bengal. 

melanooera, id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. Bengal. 

lateralis, Maoq., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd Pt., Paris. 1843, p. 120. 

Hab. Pondicherry. 

dioolea, (G. Masoa), Walker, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus.f Pt. iv, London^ 1849, p. 869. 
Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Phoumia. 

Rob. Desv., Myod, 1830, p. 465. 

dotata, (G. Musca), Walker, Joxmil Proceed. Linn. Soc., London, i, 1857, p. 25. 
Hab. Singapore. 


Genus PiiOMOSlA. 
Rob. Desv., Myod, 1830, p. 427. 

fulvioomis, J- Bigot, Soc. Zool. France, 1887, p. Oil. 
Hab. Java. 


Genus Ochromyia. 

Macq., S. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, p. 248; Bengalia, p. 425, Ormia, p. 
428; Palpostoma, p. 429, pt, Rob. Besv., Myod., 1830. 

j^una, Macq., id. ibid., p. 249 ; Synon. Mnsca, id. Fabr., Syst. Anti., Bengalia testa- 
coa, Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 426. 

Ilab. Bengal, Java, Australia, Cayenne ? 

fasoiata, id., Dipt. Evot., n, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 133. 

Hab. India. 

javana, id. ibid., SnppD., Paris, 1846, p, 196. 

Hab. Java. 

bicolor, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 45. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

• 

QuadrixLOtata, BiE^t, Soc. Zool. France, 1887, p. 608. 

Hab. Ceylon. • 

fUlvesoens, id. ibid., p. 609. 

Hab. Indian Archipelago. 
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^ Genus MobssIllia. ^ 

Bob. Dear., Myod^, 1830, p. 405; Musoa, pt. 

afllxa, Walker, Jouml, Proceed, Linn, 8oc.^ London f 1, 1857, p. 27 . 
Hab. Jam' * 


Genus Calliphora. 

Bob. Dosv., Myod.y 1830, p. 433 ; Musca, Lacilia, pt. (auotor.), Melinda, pt., 
p. 439, Bob. Desy. loc. cit 

rufipes, Macq., Dipt, Emt., ii, 8rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 129. 

Hab. Java. 

fulviceps, V. d. Wulp, Sumcim Ewped/, p. 44. 

Hab. Somatra. ' 


Genus Melinda, 

Bob. Doflv., Myod., 1830, p. 439; Calliphora, pt. (auotor.). 

metilia, (Muaca), Walker, List, Dipt, ins, Brit, Mus., iv, London, 1849, p. 898. 
Hab. Nepal, 

Genus Catapicephala. 

Macq,, Dipt, Exot, ^th Snpplt, Paris, 1850, p. 237. 

splendeUB, Id, ibid., p. 237. 

Hab. Java. 


Ge^jus Cynomtia. 

Bob. Dcsv., Myod., 1830, p. 36l3; Muaca, Volucella, Schrank, Sai'cophaga, 
(auctor.). 

Tiolacea, Macq., 8. h Buff. Dipt, ii, Paris, 1835, p. 233. 

Hab. Java. 

quadrivittata, id. ibid., 6f/i Supplt, 1855, p. 108. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Curtonevra. 

(Cyrtonevra vel Curtonevra, oUm), Macq., 8. A Buff, Dipt, ii, Paris, 1886, 
p. 274; Muaca, Anthomjia, pt. (auctor.); Mojeellla, p. 406, Muacina, p. 
406, Bob. beaV., Mi/od., 1830r ^ ' ' 

pruinosa, V. d. Wulp, TijdscUr, v, EnUm,, 1879-80, p. 24. 

Hab. Java. 
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Genius CHaTSOMTA. 

Qob. Beay.i 1880, p. 444; Laoilia) pt. (auotfr.) 

dUTftUOdlii, Bob. Dobv., id. ibid., p. 451. 

Hab. Bengal. * 

tifata, (Mnsoa), Walker, List* Dipt* Ins, Brit. Mus., iv, London, 1840, p. 871. 

Hab. China. 

remuria, (Mneca), id. ibid., p. 871. 

Hab. China. 

flavioeps, talker, Jouml. Proceed. Linn. 8oe, London, i, 1857, p. 23; Synon. Lncilia, 
id. Hacq., Dipt. Baot, ii, 8rd Pt., Pam, 1843, p. 146. 

Hab. CoromandeL 

ehryBOidCB, id. ibid., p. 23. 

Hab. Java, Indian Archipelago. 

Genus Somomya (Sic). 

Bondani, Bertol.. 0., AfUd. Acad, d Bo^na, 1862; Musca, Calliphora, Lnoi- 
lia, pt. (anctor.) ; Phormia, p. 465, MoUnda, p. 439, Mufetia, p. 481, 
Chrysomya (Stc), p. 444; Bob. Dosv, Myod, 1830; Mya, pt., {olim), 
Bondani, Prodr,, i, 1850, p. 90; Myochrysa, id., Arch. d. 1. 8oc. d. Zool., 
iii, 1864, p. 28. 

pagodina, J* Bigot, Ann. 8oc. Ent. France, 1877, p. 40, 

Hab. Pondicherry. 

fusoooinota, id. ibid., p. 40. 

Hab. Assam. 

rubiginosa, id. ibid., p. 41. 

Hab. Burma 

birmanensis, id. ibid., p. 41. 

Hab. Burma. 

infomata, id. ibid., p. 42. 

Hab. Burma. 

▼etiioolor, id. ibid., p. 42. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

obesa, id. ibid., p. 48. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

ooeruleooinota, id. ibid., p. 48. 

Hab. Pulo-Pinang. - * • 

piotillaoieB, id. ibid., p. 46. 

Hab. Jam 

26 
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ocenaeoUmtata, id-, Soe. Zool. Pranee, 1887, p. 690. 

Hab. Java. 

diTOB, ibid., p. 600 . 

Hab. Galoutta. 

atrifaoieB, id. ibid., p. 601. 

Hab. Calcutta. 

inolaiiOTliiiia, id. ibid., p. 602. 

Hab. Java, Temate, Waigiou, New Quinea. 

paoh 78 oma» id. ibid., p. 603. 

Hab^ava. 

nitidifaoieB, id. ibid., p. 603 . 

Hab. Java. 

f 

oyaneooiuota, id. ibid., p. 604 . 

Hab. Java, Temate, Timor. 

nebuloaa, id. ibid., p. 604. 

Hab. Java, Temate. 

xanthomera, Bondani, Awn, d. Mua.' Ctv, d, 8tor. Nat d. Genova, 1875, p. 427. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Plinthomtia. 

Bondani, Ann. d. Mus. Civ. d. Stor. Nat d. Genova, 1875, p. 427 j Ochromyia, 
pt. Macq., 8. A Buff. Dipt., ii, Pf ns, 1836, p. 248. 

emimelania, id. ibid., p. 128. 

Hab. Borneo. 

(^nus Ltjcilia. 

Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 462 ; Musca, Calliphora, Melinda, Chrjsomyia, 
Somomya, pt. (auctor). 

bengalenslB, id. ibid., p. 460. 

Hab. Bengal. 

brevlgasteri Macq., 8. A Buff, Dipt, ii, Paris, 1836, p. 256. 

Hab. Java. 

flasidipenniB, Macq., Dipt Exot, ii, 8rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 139; Synon. SenBU V. d. 
Wulp, 8umatra Exped., p. 46$ L. pbilippensis, Macq., Dipt Exot, ii, Srd Pt., p. 146$ 
Jj, flavicalyptrata, id., loc. cit, Suit du 2nd Supplt, 1847, p. 65$ L. csemleilronB, id. 
ibid., Ath Supplt, 1860, p. 248 $ L. iadica, p. 458, et, L. ezimia, p. 456, Bob. Hesy., 
Myod,, 1830. 

Hab. Bengal, Coromandel, Sumatra, Java, Timo!^.^ 

porpliTTlna, (Musca), Walker, Jband, Proceed. Linn. 8oe., London, i, 1857, p. 24k 
Hab. Mount Ophir. 
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trit»> (ACasca), id. ibid., p. 24. 

Hab. Malacca. 

(Musoa), id. ibid., p. 24. 

Hab. Singapore. 

dlTlsa» (MttBoa), id.* In$. 8aunder8,t Dipt.^ Londony 1866, p. 888. » 

Hab. India. 

induota, (Musca), id. ibid., p. 835. 

Hab. India. 

poUta, (Mnsca), id. ibid., p. 338. 

Hab. I%dia. 

serenissima, (Mnsca), id. ibid., p. 340. 

Hab. India. 

temperata, (Mnsca), id. ibid., p. 840. 

Hab. India. 

ohalybea, (Mnsoa), Wiedem., Aimer. Europ. Zweiflug. Ins., 2nd Pt, Hamm, 1830, p. 
402. • 

Hab. Java. 

• 

phellia, (Mnsca), Walker, Liat. Dipt Ins. Brit Mm., iv, London, 1849, p. 884. 

Hab. Bengal. 

dux, Bschh., Entomogr., i, p. 114 j Synon. Sonsn, V. d. Wnlp, Sumatra Exped., p. 46 ; 
Musoa, id. Wiedem., Ausser. Earop. Ztveiflug, Ins., ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 406 ; Compso- 
myia, id. Bond., Ann. Mua. Civ, d. Stor. Nat. Qenova, 1875, p. 426 j Lncila flaviceps, 
Moeq., Dipt Exot, ii, 3rd Pt., Pans, 1843, p. 145 } Chrysomya dnvancolii, Rob. 
Desy., Myod., 1830, p. 451 j Compsomyia, Bondani, Ann. Mm. Civ. d. Stor. Nat 
Genova, 1875, p. 426. 

Hab. ^Pondicherry, Ceylon, China, Borneo, Coromandel, Am, Wokan, Kandari, 
Celebes. ^ 

coerulea, Macq., Dipt Exot, ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 140; Synon. Mnsca, id. Wied., 
Zool. Magaz., iii, p. 28. 

Hab. Jam 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt Exot, ii, 3rd Pt, Paris, 1843, p. 145. 

Hab. Pondicherry, Sumatra. * 

rufleomis, id. ibid., 2nd Supplt, 1847, p. 84. 

Hab. India. 

vittata, id. ibid.. Suites du 2md Supplt, 1847, p. 66. 

Hab. Jam 

rufloeps, id. ibid., p. 66, 

Hab. Java. 

oyanea^ id. ibid., 4th Supplt, p. 248. 

Hab. Jam 
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Abdominalis, (Musoa), Fabr«i Byzt Awtl,t p.‘294. 

Hab. India. ' 

reotinerviSf Naoq., Di^, Eaot*, 5th Bv/pplt, PaHSf 1855} p. Ill* 

Hab. India. 

vixens (Mnsoa), Wiede^, Awser. Europ, ZweHlug, rw., 2nd Pt., iamn, 1880, p. 409. 
Hab. Jam 

lauta (Mnsoa), id. ibid., p. 410. 

Hab. Jam. 

lignniens (MnsodJ, id. ibid., p. 655. 

Hab. Jam, China. 

0 

▼Irldiaurea (Mnsoa), id., Zool Magaz,, iii. p. 22. 

Hab. Jam. 

pinsniis (Mnsoa), Walker, Jowml, Proceed, Lirm, £foc., London, i, 1857, p. 25. 

Hab. India. 

leuoodes, Franenfeld, VerK JT. K, z, b, QeeelUeh,, Wion, zvii, p. 453. 

Hab. Singapore. ' 

pavonina, Schinor, Nonar, Eeiee, 1868, P* 305. 

Hab. Nioobar Islands. 

leonardi, Weyenbeig, Archiv, Nederland, iv, 1869, p. 41. 

Hab. Serorabaja. 

Geims Zona. 

«• 

Walker, List Dipt Ins, Brit Mus,, iv, London, 1849, p. 806 ; Tephrifcis, pt. 
Gray. 

violacea, id. ibid., p. 306; Synon. Tephritis, id., Griffith, Anim, Kingd. 

Hab. Nepal. 

Genus Gompsomtia. 

Bondani, Arm, Mus. Civ. d. 8 tor, Nat. d, Qm>va, 1876, p. 425; Lncilia, OalK- 
phora, pt. 

aooincta, id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. Borneo. 

ooeruleivirens, id. ibid., p. 420. 

;^ab. Borneo. 

violaoeinitens, id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Ptbellia. 

i • « 

Bob. Besveidy, Myod., 1880, p. 462; Mnsoa, Lnoilia, pt. (anctor), 

vlolaoea, Macq., Dipt. Emt, 4th 8^vpplt, Paris, 1850, p. 251. 

Hab. Asia, Snxnatra (V. d.Wulp). 
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iiTfth, J* Bigot, Am, 8oc, Ent France, 1878, p. 88. 

]^b. India. 

•teUa, id. ibid., p. 84. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

diflldenB (Mnsoa), Walker, Jowml, Proceed, Um, 8oc., London, i,»1867, p. 80. 

Hab. Singapore. 

oonflza (Masca), id. ibid., p. 26. 

Hab. Java, Mt. Ophir. 

refiza (Mnsca), id. ibid., p. 26. 

Hab. Singapore. 

perflza (Mnsca), id. ibid., p. 26. 

Hab. Java, Mt. Ophir. 

ezempta (Mnsoa), id. ibid., 1857, p. 128. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genns Metallea. 

V. d. Wulp, Tijdschr, v, Entom,, deel zsiii, 1870-80, p. 22. 

Hab. Jam 


Genus Synamphonbuka. 

J. Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent, France, 1886, bulletin, p. 14. 

ouprina, id. ibid. 

Hab. Jam 

Genus PoLLpiA. 

Bob. Hesv., Myod,, 1830, p. 412; Mnsca, pt. (anotor.) Nitcllia, p. 417, pt. 
Bob. Desv. 

# 

refleotens, Walker, Jouml. Proceed. Linn, 8oc., London, 1856, p. 24. 

Hab. Malacca. 

m 

munda, Ost.-Saokei:J Am. Mus. Civ. d. Stor. Nat Genova, 1881, p, 460; Synon. Mnsca 
id. Wiedem., Aueeer, Ewrop. Zweiflug. Ins., 2nd Ft., Eanm, 1830, p. 398. 

Hab. Jam. 


Genus Mosca. 

Linn., Fawn. 8uee., 1763, p. 439; Volncella, pt. Schrk., Plazemya, p. 892, 
Byomya, p. 892|gt. Bob. Desv., Myod,, 1830 

▼arioolor, Fabr., dyst. Anti., p. 296. 

Hab, Tranqnebar. 
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a4iunbsatft» id., Entom*^ p. 49. 

Hab. Java. 

hoi*ten8ia^ id* ibid., p. 49. * 

Hab. Jam 

planioep9, id. ibid.,.p. 48. 

Hab. Jam 

albina, Wied., Ausaer, Europ, Zweifiug, !««., 8nd Pfc., Hanm, 1880, p. 416* 

Hab. India. 

hortnlana, id. ibiS., p. 417. 

Hab. China. 

hnmiliB, id. ibid., p. 418. 

Hab. India. 

▼entrapa, id. ibid., p. 656. 

Hab. Sumatra, China. 

mediana, id. ibid., p. 657. 

Hab. China. 

zdntliomelas, Fabr., Anal. Ent , p. 40f 
Hab. Jam 

nebnlo, Fabr., Ent Syst , ir, p. 821. 

Hab. India. 

ruflfrons, Macq., Enott li, 8rd Ft., Parisy 1848, p. 152. 

Hab. Jam * 

aiiota, Walker, Jm, Saunders, Dipt, i, London, 1856, p. 334. 

Hub. India. 

inducta, id. ibid., p. 835. 

Hab. India. 

determinata, id. ibid., p* 345. 

Hab. India. ' 

dUTia, id., List Dipt Ins. Brit Mus., iy, ^London, 1849, p. 885. 

Hab. India. « 

dometUoa, Unn., V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Esfped., p. 45*, Sohiner, Novar. Beise, 1868. 
Bab. Sumatra, Europe {Cosmopolitan). 

oorrina, Fabr., V. d. Wulp, ibid., p. 45; Schiner, Novar. Betse, 1868. 

Hab. Sumatra, Europe {Cosmopolitan), 

• 

niyeWbamina, Thomson, Fregat Eugenics Besa, p. 547. 

Hab. China, Manill^ Halacoa. • * 

oonvezifirons, id. ibid., p. 457. 

Hab. Chim 
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mptQari«» Bondani, Am, Mus, Civ. d. Star, Nat, 0mm, 1875, p. 428, . 

Halb. Bofneo, * 

eutcMiatar J* Bigot, 8oc, Zool d, France, 1887, p. 605. 

Hab. Pondicherry, Cochin China. 

olngaleaina, id. ibid., p. 606. 

Sab. Ceylon. 


Family ANTHOMYZIDOS. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict, 1891; Anthomyzidos, Latr., Bef^ Anim,, 1829; An* 
^ thomydoB, Rob. Desv. Myod., 1830, p. 473 ; Anthomyna, Anthomydce, 
Rondani, Prod/r,, i, 1856, p. 12-24 ; Anthomynse, Schiner, Fav/n, Auetru 
oca, 1st Pt., 1862, p. 609. 

• 

Gends Arigia. 

Rob. Desv., Myod,, 1830, p. 486; Musca, Anthomyia, Anthomyza, pt. (anctor.) 
Macrosoma, p. 402, Phaonia, p. 482, Mydina, p. 496, Fellssa, p. 476, 
Rnphemia, p. 486 ; Trennia, p. 484, Rohrclla, p. 489, pt. Rob. Desv., 
loc. cit, Ilydrophoria, p. 297, Spilogastor, p. 203, pt. Macq., S. d Buff, 
Dipt, ii, Paris, 1836; Yetodosia, pt, Rondani, Prodr,, iv, 1861, p. 9; 
Azolidoo, pt. Rob, Dosv., Myod,, 1830, p. 691. 

argentata. Walker, Jotim, Proc, Ltnn. 8oc,, i, 1857, p. 27, 
nab. Malacca. 

patula, id. ibid., p. 28. 

Hab. Borneo, Singapore. 

inaperta, id. ibid., 1857, p. 129. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genns HYDtWiaiA. 

Rob. Desv., Uyod,, 1830, p. 609 ; Mnsen, Anthomyia, Aricia, pt. (anctor.), 
Blainvillia, pt. Rob. Desv., loc, at, p. 614; Onodqut, pt. Rond., Prodr,, 
i, 1866, p. 04. 

solennls. Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn, 8oe,, London, i, 1867, p. 27. 

Hab. Mt. Ophir. 

ohaloogaster, Schiner, Novar. Seise, 1868, p. 303 ; Synon. Anthomyia, id., Wiedem., 
Ausser, Europ, Zweifi, Ins,, 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 427. 

Hab. Java, Kioobars. 


Gexms Ophira. 

i 

tBob. Desv., Hyed , 1839, p. 516; Musca, Anthomyil, Aricia, pt. (auotor.), 

oongressa, Walker, Trans, Ent 8oc,, London, 1857, vol. iv, p. 50. 

Hab. India. 
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nigra, V. d. Wnlp^ Swnwtra E»ped»i p. 48 1 Synou. Antbomyli^ id« et Qrapilia, 
Wiedem., Ausm. Europ, imiflug. In^., 2nd Ft., Hcinm, 1830, p. 482 ; OpMra ri- 
paria, Dolesoh., Natwrk. Tijdsehr, v. NederU Inda, BataviOf 1858, p. 115. 

Hab. Chijui^ Snmatra, Amboina. 

Genus Lihnophoba. 

Bob. Desv., Jiyod., 1880, p. 6l7 ; Musca, Anthomyia, Arioia, pt. (anctor.), 
Heliba, p. 498, Limosia, p. 685, Phyllis, p. 603, pt. Bob. Dear., loc» cit 

bongalonsis. Id. ibid., p. 518. 

Hab. Bougal. ^ 

maoei, id* ibid., p. 619. 

Hab. Bengal. 

Genus Diplogastsb. 

J. Bigot, Awn, 8oc, Ent, France, 1886. 

nigrioauda, id. ibid. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Genus Anthomyia. 

Meig., Ulig, Magaz., ii, 1803, p. 281 ; Chortophila, p. 826, Atomogaster, p, 
829, Pegomyia, p. 350, pt. Macq., 8, d Bvff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1836 : Aricia, 
Anthomyza, pt. Zettorst., Dipt. Scandin., Egeria, p. 555, Nerina, p. 667, 
Adia, p. 558, Fhorbia, 569, Loncophora, p. 562, Delia, p. 571, Egle, p. 
684, Azelia, p. 592, pt. Bob. J)eeY,,Myod,, 1830; Achantbiptera, Boudani, 
Prodr., i, 1856, p. 96. 

trina, Wiedem., Ausser, Europ, Zweiflng. Ins., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830. p. 067. 

Hab. China. 

ezigua, id. ibid., p« 658. 

Hab. China. 

bina, id. ibid., p. 426. 

Hab. China. 

Quadrata, id., Analect. Entom., p. 62. 

Hab. Java. 

tonltrui, id. ibid., p. 62. 

Hiib. India. 

bibaz, id., Ausser. Europ. ZmifAxg. Ins., 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 481. 

Hab. China. 

I ’• 

oalena, id. ibid*, p. 431. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

fleza, id. ibid., p. 484, 

Hab. Tranquebar. 
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metAlitcfft, id, ibid., p, 485* ^ 

Biftb. India. 

Ulooata, Walker, Jmrnl, Proceed, Linn, 8oe,^ London, i, 18S7, p, ltd, 

Hab. Borneo. 

• 

peroe, id., Li$t, Dipt, Ins, Brit, Mas,, iv, Londoii, 1849, p. 939. 

Hab. India. 

indioa, id., Insect, Saunders, Dipter,, vol. I, London, 1856, p. 362. 

Hab. India. 

detraota, id. ibid., p, 866. 

Hab. India. 

indicata, id. ibid., p. 862. 

Hab. India. 

aliena, id. ibid., p. 363. 

Hab. India. 

lobalia, Thomson , Eugenies Resa, Stokholm, 1858-68, p. 651. 

Hab. China. 

lentioepa, id. ibid., p. 633. 

Hab. China. 

biaetoaa, id. ibid., p. 666. 

Hab. China. 


Genus Spilogastbr, 

Maeq., 8. h. Buff, Dipt,, ii, Parts, 1836, p. 293 ; Musca, Anthomyia, Aricia, 
Anthomyza, Hylemyia, pt. (auctor.), Hydrophoria, p. 297, pt. Macq., 
8, d Buff. Dipt, ii, Paris, 1835, et R<>!!dani, Prodr., i, 1856, p. 94 j Fellasa, 
p. 476, Mydae, p. 479, Mascina, p. 406, Rohrella, p, 489, Mydina, p. 496, 
etc,, pt. Rob. Desv., Myod,, 1830. 

albioepa, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Sloped., p. 47. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

pruinoaua, J* Bigot, Aaa. 8oc, Ent. France, 1884, p. 287. 

Hab, Ceylon. 

leaoooerna, id. ibid., p. 291. 

Hab. Indian Archipelago, 


Genus C<eno8IA. 

Meig., 8yst, Beschr,, y, 1&26, p, 210 ; Musca, Aricia, Anthomyia, Anthomyza, 
pt. (auctor.), Schosnomyza, pt. Halid., Ent Ent, 1838 •, Limosia, p. 536, 
Falnsia, p. 642, Carioea, pt., p. 530, Bob. Desy., Myod, 1880 ; Ohelisia, 
p. 101, Oplogaster, p. 98, Mycophaga, p. 102, Bondani, Prodr,, i, 1868. 

27 
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toYrida« Wiedem.» Aum. Slurop, Zmifiug. 2nd Ft.| Hamm, 1880) p, 487. 

Hab. China. 

maoulariS) id., ibid., p. 48G. 

Hab. India. 

grata, id. ibid., p. 438. 

Hab. China. 

puinila, id. ibid., p. 439. 

Hab. India. 

marginata, id. ibil., p. 440. 

Hab. China. 

loata, id. ibid., p. 440. 

Hab. India. 

leuoospUa, id. ibid., p. 441., 

Hab. India. 

pulla, id. ibid., p. 441. 

Hab. Tranquebar. 

modesta, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped», p. 48. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

maoularia, {mm, hialectuni), Thomson, Fregat, Ettgenies Besa, 1858-68, 

p. 559. 

Hab. India? China. 

boops, ib. ibid., p. 659* 

Hab. China. 

compressiirentris* id. ibid., p. 659. 

Hub. Malacca. 

simplex, id. ibid., p. 660. 

Hab. China, Sumatra. 

faloata, id. ibid., p. 660. 

Hab. China. 

insargens. Walker, JoxmU Proceed, Linn, Soc,, London^ i, 1857, p. 129. 

Hab. Borneo. 

Genua Cabicea. 

Bob. DeBT., Uyod^ 1830, p. 680 { CoenoBia, pt. (anctor.). 
a 

leptOBoma, Bond., Ann, Mua, Civ, d, Stor, Nat, Genova, 1875, p. 429. 

Hab. Borneo. 

Gttms Lispe. 

% 

Latr., Preeie d, Caraet, Oener,, 1796, Gen. Crush et Ins,, iv, p« 847; Lispa, 
Rob. DesT., Myod,, 1830, p. 624; Muica, pt. (anctor). 

glabra, Wiedem., Ausser, Europ, Ztoeifiug, Ins,, 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 442# 

Hab. India. 
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dilfttato, II tUa., p. 413. 

Hab. India. 

orientalis, id.) Amlect, Sntm*i p. 61. 

Hab. India. 

aBSimiiiS) id. ibid., p. 61. 

Hab. India. 

▼ittlpenniS) Thomson) Fregat Etigenies Resut Btockholm, 1868-68) p. 661. 

Hab. China. 

hyalipeniys, id. ibid.) p. 662. 

Hab. China. 

•inensiS) Schiner) Novar. Rexse^ 1868) p. 296.^ 

Hab. China. 

nioobarensis, id. ibid., p. 297. 

Hab. Nicobars. 

tetrasti^ma, id.dbid., p. 297, 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Genus Homalomtia. 

Bouche, Naturg. d. Ins.^ i) 1884, p. 88; Mnsca, Anthomyia, Aricia, pt. 
(auctor.), Fannia, p. 667, Philinta, 668, Aminta, p. 569, pt. Rob. Desv., 
Myod.j 1830; Myantha, p. 95, Rond., Prodr,, i, 1866; Calomyia, pt. 
Halid. • 

oanioulariS) Schincr, Novar, Reise, 1868, p. 298 ; Synon. Anthomyia id. Meig. 

Hab. Nicobars, Europe. 

Family SCATOPtfAGID^, 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict,, 1891; Scatomyzides, Fall., Spec, Entom,,lS}Oi 
Scatomyzida?) Latr., Macq., 5. a Buff, Dipt., 1835 ; Scatophaginae, p. 614, 
Malacosoma;, p, 606, Bob. l)esv., Myod, 1830 ; l^catophaginae, Schiner, 
Dipt, Austf, d, Flieg., 2nd Pt., 1864, p. 14 j Scatophagina, Bond., Prodr,, 
i, 1866, pp. 24, 98. 

Genus Eupterohtia. 

J. Bigot, Rey. et Magaz, d. Zooh Guerin, No. 7, 1869, p. 6. 

trivlttata, id. ibid., p. 6. 

Hab. Burma. 


'Cir^'lus -AOALYPTEBIOTi. 


i. Bigot, adhm inedict., 1891 ; Acalypterm, Macq., 8, d Buff,, ii, Pari«, 1836, 
p. 364; Acalypteratm, Macq., Dipt* Exot-, ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 173. 
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r Family EBLOUTZiDiB:. 

J. Bigot, adhue inedict , 1891 } HelomyzideB, Westw^ hdrodwsL^ 1840 1 Soato* 
myzidee, Latr., pt. Soatom^zidhs, pt. ^Fallau; PalomydaB, pt. p. 8S8, 
Bob. Dost., Myod.t 1880; HelomyzmsB, p. 20, Dryomyziazd, p. 88, 
Soiomyzina^ p. 44, pt. Sohiner, . d. ilieg,^ Ist Ft., 1864, 

p. 18 ; Soatophagina, pp. 24, 98, Scioibyzitia, pp* 24, 104, pt. Bonilatii, 
Prodr., i, 1866. 


Oenns Helomyza. 

Fallen, Dipter, 8uec., 1820; Helomyza^, pt. Meig., Syetem, Beachr, (etauotor.), 
Herbina, p. 698, Suillia, p. 642, pt. Bob. Desr., 3fyod., 1880. 

eiroumfiua, Wiedem., Ausser, Europ, ^weiflng, Inz., 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1880, p. 688. 
Hab. Sumatra. 

I 

maora. Walker, Ins» Saunders* Dipt, i, London, 1856, p. 406. 

Hab. India. 

intereunz, id., Joum. Proc, Linn* Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 28. 

Hab. Mt. Opbir. 

exeuns, id. ibid., p. 29. 

Hab. Mt. Ophir. 

orientalis, id. ibid., 1857, p. 129 ; Synon. Sciomyza, id. Wiedem., Aasser* Europ, 
Zimfiug* Ins*, 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 576. 

Hab. Java, Borneo. 

faecieoztata, id. ibid., 1867, p. 129. 

Hab. Borneo. 

Muata, id. ibid., p. 130. 

Hab. Borneo. 

limbata, id. ibid., p. 130. 

Hab. Borneo. 

proveota, id. ibid., p. 130. 

Hab. Borneo. 

invicta, il^* ibid., p. 130. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genas Sciomtza. 

FaUm, Dipt, 8iue., 1820, (aaptor.)i ColobcMt, p(. Zetterst., Etpt. ftandin, 
Scstophaga, pt Fabr. ; Aticheta, pt Halid. ; Oyctia, p. 602, Fherbellia, 
p. 696, Chttooera, p, 697^ Melina, W6, Aniua, 606, pt Bob. Desy., Mpod., 
1830. 

repleta. Walker, Im, Bamden. Dipt,, {, London, 1886, p. 899. 

Hab. India. 
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terminalifi id., Trana. Ent Soc.^ £otu2o?», 1857-60, p. Sl.t 
Eab. India. 

retioulata, Thomson, franat Eugenies Eem^ StoeJcMm, 1668-68, p. 570. 

Hab, China. 

propino,na, id. ibid., p. 570. 

Hab. China. 


Genus Dryomyza. 

Fallen, Dipter. Bmc,, 1820; Moig. (et auctor.), Dryope, p. 618, pt. Bob. 
* Desv., Uyod., 1830. 

maoulipennis, Macq., Dipt* Exott 4^/t Supplt^ Paris, 1850, p. 273. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Gauzania. 

Walker^ JoMrnZ, Proceed, Linn, Soc,, London^ i, 1857, p. 130. 

deveeta, id. ibid., p. 131. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Xabnuta. 

Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn, 8oc„ London^ i, 1857, p, 28. 

leucoteluB, id. ibid,, p. 28. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Genua Sapromyza. 

Fallen, Dipt, Suec,, 1820, (et auctor.) ; Toxonevra, pt. Macq., S, d Buff, 
Dipt, ii, Paris, 1836, p. 404 : Lycia, p. 637, Sylvia,^. 636, Herbina, p. 
698, SuilUa, p. 642, Bob. Desv., Myod, 1830; ^alloptera, pt. Fallen; 
DacuB, pt. Fabr. ’ 

oonferta, Wiedeni., Ausser, Europ, Zimjlug^ Ins,, 2nd Pt , Hamm, 1830, p. 454. 

Hab. China. 

fallenii, id. ibid., p. 445. 

Hab. India. 

levis, id. ibid., p. 456. 

Hab. China. 

bengalensiB, Macq., Dipt Ex^t, ii, 8rd Pt., Pafis, 1843, p. 188. 

Hab. Bengal. 

biguttata, id. ibid., p. 188. 

Hab. Java. 
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id* ibidt) 4t7i> I860) pi 274* 

Hab. JaTa. 

poooilai Scbiner, Novar, Beise, 1868, p. 279. 

Hab. Nicobars. 

soatellaris, V. d. Walp, Tijdschr. v, Entome, deel zxiii, p. 89. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Minettia. 

Rob. Desv.) Myod,^ 1880, p. 846 ; Sapromyza, pt. (auctor.). 

Bignata, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped.f p. 62. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

.Family PSILOMYDiE. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict, 1891 ; Psilomydm, pt. Macq., 8. d Buff, Dipt, ii, 
Paris, 1835, p. 416 ; Psilinm, Scbiner, Faun. Austr., D. Flieg., 2nd Pt., 
1864, p. 196 $ Psilites, pt. O. Heer, Ins. Fauna, ii, 1049 ; Loxoceridm, 
pt. Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt, ii, Paris, 1835, p. 372; Cordylnridas, Macq., 
loc. cit, p. 876 ; Scatomyjida?, pt. Latr. Fabr. ; Opomyzidm, pt. Fall., 
Zett.; Palomydm, Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 658; Cbilizina, pt. Ron* 
danl. Prodr,, i, 1866, p. 122. 


Genus Psila. 

Meig., Illig* Magaz., ii, 1803, p. 278; Scatophaga, pt. Fall. Zettorat. PbIIo- 
myda, pt. Latr. Psilomyia, Macq., S. d Buff. Dipt, ii, PartV, 1835, j). 420 ; 
Oblicia, p. 620, Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830. 

apicaliB, Wiedem., Ausser. Europ. Ziceifl. Ins,, 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 527. 

Hab. China. 

Family TETANOCERIDiE. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict., 1891 ; Doliohocera, pt. Latr., Reg. Anim., 1829 ; 
Macq., 8, c2 Buff. Dipt, ii, Paris, 1835, p. 861 ; Sciomyzidac, pt. Fall* 
Tetanocerinse, Schiner, Faun. Austr. D. FZiet;., ,2nd Pt., 1864, p. 62; 
Falomydm, pt. Rob. Besy., Myod., 1830, p, 658 ; Sciomyzina, pt. Rond., 
Prodr., i, 1866, p. 104; Tetanoceridm, J. Bigot, (olim). 

Genus Sepedon, 

Latr., Diet. Hist. Nat, vol, 24, 1804, Qen. Crust et Ins., iv, p. 349; SyrphuB, 
pt., Mnlio, pt. Fab., Rossi.'' 

javanensiB, Rob. Desv.^MVod., 1830, p. 677. 

Hab* Java, Sumatra. 

ferruginoBUB, Wiedem., Ausser, Europ. Ztceiflug. Ins,, 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1880, p. 577. 
Hab. India. 
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plombellus, id. ibid.| p. 677* 

Eab* China. 

nnoBoans, id* ibid.) p* 670 • 

Hab. China. 

orishna* Walker, lAsL Dipt Ins, Brit, Mus,^ iv, Londmf 1849, p. 1079. 
Hab. Nepal. 


Genus Tbtanocbba. 

Latr.) Qen, Crustac, et Insect^ iv, p. 350, 1809 ; Tetanocems, Dnmeril ; Oacinis, 
pt.Fabr.; Euthycera, pt. Latr,; Dyctia, p. 692, Ph^bina, Rob. Deav., 
• Hi/od., 1880, p. 687. 

diaoalie, Walker, Trans, Ent, 8oc, Loyidon, 1857-60, p. 54. 

Hab. Burma. 


Family CALOBATIDiE. 

J. Bigot, adhuc itiedictf 1891 ; Leptopodites, Latr., Cuvier, Regn, Antin., 
18^; Leptopodita^, Macq., Sait d Buff, Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, p. 486; 
Opomyzidae, pt. Fabr. Thelidomydae, Rob. Desv., Myod, 1830, pp, 704- 
734; Tauypczina), Schiuer, Faun^ Austr. d. Flieg., 2nd Pt., 1864, p. 190; 
Tanypezina, Rond., Prodr., i, 1866, pp. 24, 114; Neriadea, pt. Westw., 
ItUrod, Modern, Classific, Im., 1840; Sepsidso, pt. Fallen; Leptapodidae, 
Longinidi, pt. J. Bigot, (oUm), 

Genus Nebios. 

« 

Fabr., 8yst, Anti., 1805 ; Ncria, Rob» Desv., Myod,, 1880, p. 736, 

fusous, Wiedem,, Anal, Entom,, p. 15. 

Hab. Java, Sarawak. 

lineolatus, id., Ansser, Europ, Zwdfiug, Ins., 2^8 Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 652. 

Hab. Java. 

duplioatue, id. ibid., p. 553. 

Eab, Java. 

inermis, Schiner, Novar, Beise., 1868, p. 248. 

Hab. Nicobars; 

indioa, I^ob. Desv., Myod,, 1830, p. 737, 

Hab. India. 

fUsoipennis, Macq., Dipt, Exot,, ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1842, p. 241. 

Hab. Java, Mt. Ophir, Singapore. 

% 

Genus Nothtbus. 

• • • 

Rondani, Ann, d, Mtts, Civ, d. Star, Nat, d, Qenova, 1875, p. 439. 

longithoraz, id* ibid., p. 489. 

Hab. Sarawak. 
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, Genus Galobata. 

Meig., niig. Uagaa,^ ii, 1808, p. 876 j Oeyx, Dnmerf Tanipoda, pt. Bondani, 
Prodr i, 1850^ p. 116. 

leuoopeza, Wiedem., Anal, Entom^t p. 41» 

Hab. India. * 

albitarais, id., Zool, Magae.t iii. 

Hab. Java. 

vidua, id., Aufifer, Europ, Zweifiug, Ins,, 2nd Pfc., Hamin, 1880, p, 540. 

Hab. TranqnelAir. 

aplendens, id. ibid,, p. 639, 

Hab. Ceylon. 

stylophora, Schiner, Novar, Beise, 1868, p. 6^. 

Hab. Nicobars. 

alblmana, Macq., Dipt, Exot,, ii, 8rd Pt., Paris, 1848, p. 245, 

Hab. Java, Port Jackson, Cuba P Philadelphia ? 

basalls, Walker, Ins, Saunders, Dipter,, London, 1856, p, 891. 

Hab. India. r. 

contraota, id. ibid., p. 895. 

Hub. India. 

oyanescens, id., Trans, Ent, Soc,, London, 1857-60, p. 61. 

Hab. Burma. 

prudens, Ost.-Sacken, Ann, d, Mus, Civ, d, Stor, Nat, d, Qenova, 1881, p. 453. . 

Hab. Sumatra. 

morbida, id. ibid., p. 457. 

Hab. Java, Sumatra. 

conflniB, Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn, Soc,, London, i, 1857, p. 87. 

Hab. Singapore, \lt. Ophir, 

immixta, id. ibid., p. 87. 

Hab. Malacca. 

cedens, id. ibid., 1857, p* 185« 

Hab. Borneo. 

Genus Tanipoda, 

Bondam, Prodr,, i, 1856, p. 110$ Calobata, pt. 

strenua, Rond., Ann, d, Mus, Civ, d, Stor, Nat, d, Oenova, 1875, p, 440 $ Synon. 
Cabbata, id. Walker, Jbuml, Proceed, Linn, Soc., LonMn, i, 1867, p, 185. 

Hab. Sarawak, Borneo. 

caligata, id. ibid., p. 440. 

Hab. Sarawak, Borneo. 
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luteilabrls, id. ibid., p. 441. 

Hab. Sarawak, Borneo. 

oubitalls, id. ibid., p. 441. 

Hab. Sarawak, Borneo. 


Genus Macrotoma. 

Delaporte, Aim, 8c. Nat., xxv, 1832, p. 4(57 ; Longina, pt. Wiedom., Au$ser, 
Europ. Zweiflag. Ins., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 654; Longina, Maoq., 
Suit, d Buff. Dipt,, ii, Paris, 1835, p. 493 j Diateina, jpt. Weatw., Oriff. 
^ Anim, Kingd. 

pelleterii, Delaporte, loc* cit. 

Hab. Cochin China. 

Genus Tjiniaptera. 

Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, p. 491. 

albimana, Doleacli., Naturk. Tijdschr. v. Nederl, Indie, Batavia, New series 1856, 
p. 413. 

Hab. Djokjokarta. 

oinereipennia, J* Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1886, p. 376. 

Hab. Bmina. 

amssna* id. ibid., 1886, p« 376,. 

Hab, Burma. 


Genus Mimegralla. 

Bondani, Nouv. Aim. d. Scien. Nat. d, Bf/ogna, 1850, p. 18. 

birmaneuaia, J. Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1886, p. 382. 

Hab. Burma. 

Genus Grammicomyia. 

m 

J. Bigot, Rev. et Magax. d. ZooU Querin., No, 7, Paris, 1859, p. 10. 

testaoea, id. ibid., p. 10. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

Genus Micbopeza. 

Meig., IlUg* Magaa,^ ii, 1803, p. 276 j Calobata, p^^ (auctor.); Phantasma, 
pt., p. 739, ^b. fiesv., Myod., 1830. 

fragilia. Walker, Jwirnl. Proceed. Um. 8og., Ztondon, i, 1857, p. 87. 

Hab. Singapore, Mt. Ophir. 

- 28 
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, OenoB Oabducepeau. 

Maoq., Dipt. S»ot,, ii, 8rd Ft,, Part*, 1848, p. 848; Neiina, OalolwtA, pt. 
(anctor.) « 

longlooUifl, Walker, JoumU Proceed, Linn, 5oc., London, i, 1867, p, 185. 

Hab. Borneo. . 


Genua Texaba. 

Walker, Jouml, Proceed, Linn, 8oc,, London, i, 1867, p. 88. 

I 

compressa. ibid., p. 88. 

Hab. Singapore. 


Genus O^phalia. 

Meig., SyBt Beschr,, v, 1826, p. 169$ Mynnecomya, pt. Rob. Deer., 
1830, p. 721. 

bioolor, Bigot, Ann, 8oe, Ent, France, 1886, p. 385. 

Hab. Ceylon. 


Family SBPSIDiE. 

J, Bigot, adhuc inedkt, 1891 ; Sepside», M^acq., 8. d Buff, Dipt,ii, Park, 
1886, p. 476 j OrtalidflB, pt. (anctor.), Carpomyzee, pt. Latr. ; Thelido- 
mydw, pt. Rob. Desv., Myod,, 1830, pp. 704, 734 ; SepBin», Sohiner, 
Faun, Attstr, d, Flieg,, 2nd Pt., 1864, p. 175; Tanypezinse, Rond;, Prodr,, 
i, 1856, p. 114. 


Genus Sepsis. 

Fallen, Dipter, Suec,, 1820 j Ortalis, Tephritis, pt. (anctor.) ; Micropeza, pt. 
Latr.,Ud. Rob. Desv., p. 740, Rob. Desv,, Myod,, 1830; Enioita, pt. 
Westw| } Enicopns, pt. Walker, List, Dipt. Ins, Brit, Mus., iv, London, 
1849, p. 1002 ; Sepsis, (auotor.). 

triTittata, J* Bigot, Ann, 8oc, Ent, France, 1886, p. 388. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

indica, Wiedem., Analect, Entom,^ p. 67. 

Hab. India. 

nltena, id. ibid., p. 67. 

Hab. India. 

lateralla, id., Ausser, Europ, Zweifiug, Ins,, 2nd Ft., Ekifhm, 1880, p. 468. 

Hab. China. 

oomplioata, id. ibid., p. 468. 

Hab. China. 
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bioolOTf ibid.| p. 468« 

Hab. China. 

viduata. Thomson, Fi^egat, Engenies Resa, Btockkolm^ 1868^8, p. 586. 

Hab. China. 

monostigmaf id. ibid., p. 587. 

Hab* China. 


CrenuB Michogasteb. 

Hacq., 8, h Buff, Diptt ii, Pam, 1835, p. 483; CephaltA, pi. Wiedem. ; 
* Poljstodes, pi., p. 722, Rob. Desv., Myod,y 1830. 

bambnsarium, Dolesch., Naturk, Tijdschr, v, Nederl. Indie, Batavia, New Series 1866, 
p. 413. 

Hab. Pjokjokaria. 


Family DIOPSIDiE. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict, 1891. 

Genus Dio?sis. 

Linn. Id, Dahl, Dies, d. Big, Im,, 1838; Diopsid®, Macq., Dipt Exot, ii, 8rd 
Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 234, (et auctor). 

oiroularis, Macq. 8, d Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, p. 486. 

Hab. India, Java, Cape, of Good Hope? 

subfasoiata, id., Dipt, Exot, ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1835, p, 238. 

Hab. Java. 

dalmanni, Wiedem., Europ, Zweiflug, Ins,, 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 660. 

Hab, Java. ‘ * 

ichneumonea, Donovan, Ins, Ind, Rees. Encyclop,, xi pi. 2 ; S;»on. Sensu Walker, 
List, Dipter,, Ins, Brit, Mas., iv, London, lb4B, p, 1060; D. |mica, Westw. Linn, 
Trans, xvii, p. 299. 

Hab. Java, India. 

westwoodii, (Dehann), Westw., Cabinet, Orient Entom,, London, 1848, p. 37. 

Hab. India. 

qninqueguttata, Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn, 8oc,, London, i, 1867, p. 86. 

Hab, Malacca. 

diaorepans, id. ibid., 1857, p. 134. 

Hab. Borneo. 

attjpuata, Dolesch., Naturk, Tijdschr, v, Nederl, Indie, Batavia, New Series 1866, 
p. 418; Synon. Sensu Ost.-Sackon, Aim, d, Mus, Civ, d. Star, Nat d, Genova, 1881, 
p. 490; H latimana, Rondani, Ann, Mus, Civ, Genova, vii, p. 444, et D. lativola; 
Rond., ibid., p. 446» 

Hab» Jaya, Borneo, Sarawak. 
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apiealli, id* P* 418 } ?ynon. D. gramiiiioola» id. ibid,» 1^67^ p. 417* , 

Hab. Java. 

dubia* J* Bigot, Am, Soc, 'Ent JVonc^ IS74, p. 111. 

Hab. Borneo. 

belsebutb, id. ibid*, p. 113; 

Hab. Borneo. 

villosa, id. ibid., p. 114. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genns Tbleopsis. 

Bondani, Ann, d. Mm, Civ, d, 8tor, 2Tat, d, Oemva^ 1875, pp. 442-43; Diopai^ 
pt. (auctor). 

- « 

sykesii, Bondani, id. ibid., p. 443 ; Synon. Biopsis, id. Gray, Westw., Li^in, Trans,^ 
xvii, p. 310. 

Hab. India, Sarawak. 

brevisoopium, Bond*, ibid., p« 443. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

longisooplnm, id. ibid., p. 444. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

I'ulviventriB, J. Bigot, iiww, 8oc$ Ent France^ 1880, p. 94. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Sfhbyraoephala. 

Westwood, Cabinet of Orient, EntomoUf London, 1848, p. 37. 

hearseiana, id. ibid., p. 37. 

Hab. India, 

Family TBTPETIDiS. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict, 1891; CarpomyzoB, Ortalideae, Tephritidas, pt. 
Fallen, (et auctor.), Alyodin^, Rob. Desv., Myod., p. 704, et Aciphoreae, 
ibid., 1830, p* 748 ; Ortaloidi et Ortalidina;, pt., p. 6, Tephritoidi, pt., 
p. 6, Bondani, Dipt Ital, Prod. Part, VII, Bullet d, 8qc, Entom, 
Italiana, vol. i, Fasc., 1 et 2, 1869,* et vol. iii, Fasc., 2, 1871 ; Ortalines 
et Txypetinse, Scbiner, Faun, Ati^striaca D. Flieg., 2nd Ft., pp. 8 et 9, 
1864. 

Division ObtALIDA. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict, 1891 ; Ortalideoe, Fallen, 1810, Macq. Dipt, ii, 1835, 
p. 429 $ Carpomyzse, pt. Latr. , Beg. Anim., Myodinaa, p. 704 et Acipborese, 
pt.. Pi 748, Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830; Ortaloidi et OrtaUdinsej pt. Bon* 
dani, p. 6, Dipter. Ital, Prodr., yii, Fasc., 3, 1869 ; Ortalinee, pt. Scbiner, 
Faun, AuetYk d, Flieg,, 1864, p. 8. 
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Genus Bactbocbba. 

Ctoeri^| Voy» de la CoquilUt Dp*., 1880,^ p. 300; pacns, pt. (anctor.)^ 

- ' . ' ' , ' 

ftaoiatipeimls, (Bactrocera), Dolesch., Naturk T^ddchfr 4’- Nadwl. Indie. Batavia^ 
New Series, 18^, p. 412, 

Hab.Jaya. 

mabiiUpennis, (Bacterocera)} id, 4ld., p. 413. 

«Hab. Java. 


Genus Dacus. 

Fabr., 8yst Anthj Meig., Syst, Be8ch\ vi, 1830, p. 21 ; Osciuis, pt, Latr. 

Brachyopa, pt. Meig., Syat. Bes^hr.j iii, Hammy 1822, p. 262. 

• 

ferrugineus (Muaca id. Fabr., Ent, Syd.y iv) ; Wiedemil Ausser^ Europ, Ztmfiug,In$.y 
2nd Pt., Hammy 1880, p. 616. 

Hab, India, Java. 

umbroauB, Fab», Syst Antly p. 274. 

Hab, Sumatra. 

fasoipennis, Wiedem., ZooL Magaz., iil, p. 28. 

Hab. Java. 

klugii, id., Anal. Entom.y 1860, p. 56. 

Hab. India. 

longioomis, id., Aiisser. Europ. Zweiflug. Ins.y 2ud Pt., Hammy 1830, p. 524. 

Hab. Java. 

limbipennis, Mabq., Dipt Exot.y ii, 3rd Pt,, Pan's, 1843, p. 217. 

Hab, Java. 

ritaemea, Weyenberg, Archiv. Neerland.y iv. 

Hab. Java. 

inoiaus, Walker, rra?is, Ent 8oc.y Londmiy 1857-60, p, 56. 

Hab. Burma. 

aqualidUB, id. ibid., p. 66. 

Hab. India. 

cylindrious, V. d. Wulp, Tijschr, v. Entom , doel xxiii, 1880, p. 29. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Herina. 

Hob. Desv., Afyod.,* >830, p. 724; Muaca, Tephrifls, pt. Fabr.; Ortalia, pt. 


ealoarata,. Macq., Dipt. F«ot., i, 3rd Pt., Par w, 1843, p. 207* 
Hab. India. 
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oynneiTentris, V. d. Wdpi Sumatra Eaped,, p. 51. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

Genus Sanopterina. 

Macq.} S. d Buff. Dipt, ii, Fan>i 1835, p. 454$ DacuSi pt. (auctor.). 

cenea, V. d. Wnlp, Stematm Eaped., p. 60$ Synom Daous, id. Wiedem., Zool. Magan,, 
iii, p. 20$ Senopterina labialis, Bond., ulm d. Jls. Civ. d. 8tor. Nat. d, Genova ^ 
1876, p. 480. 

Hab. Java, Sun^atra, Sarawak. 

batavenais, Schiner, Novar. Reiee, 1868, p. 288. 

Hab. Batavia. 

flavipes, id. ibid., p. 288. 

Hab. Singapore. 

aonalis, Bond., Ann. d. Mua. Civ. d. 8tor. Nat. d. Genova, 1875, p. 430. . 

Hab. Sarawak. 

marginata, V, d. Wulp, Tijdschr. v. Entom., 1879-80, p, 27. 

Habt 


Genus Eurtpalpus. 

, 8. d Buff. Dipt, ii, Paris, 1835, p. 443. 

testaoeua, id. ibid,, p. 443. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Loxonevra. 

Macq,, 8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, p. 446$ Platyetoma, pt. (auctor.). 

decora, id. ibid,, Synon. Dyctia, id, Pabr., Syst. Anti, Platystoma, id. Wiedem., 
Ausser, Europ. Zwe(dug. Ins., And PL, Hamm, 1830, p. 568. 

Hab. Java. ] 


Genus Campylocera. 

Maoq., Dipt. Exot, ii, 8rd Ft., Pam, 1843, p. 220. 

myopina, V* d. Wulp, Tijdschr. v. Entom., deel zxiii, 1879-80, p. 37. 
Hii^. Java. 

robuata, id. ibid., p. 38. 

Hab. Java. 


* Gonus OxYCEPHALA. ‘ * 

Macq., Dipt. EtBol, ii, Srd Ft., Paris, 1848, p. 197. 

pietipennia, Walker, List. Dipt. Ins. Brit. Mus., London, 1849, addenda, p. 1162. 
Hab. India. 
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Oenns Lampbogasteb. • 

Macq.) Dipt, Eteot, ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1848, p. 211 ; Ohromatomyia, Walker, 
List, Dipt, Ins. Brit. Museum, ir, London, 1849, p. 801 j Scholastes, 
Guerin, Voy. CoquilU, Zool,, p. 299. 

flavlpennia, Id. ibid., p. 211 j Zigemula, pt, Sensu Walker j Pt4rogenia, pt. J. Bigot* 
Hab. Indian Archipelago. * 

frauenfeldi, Schiner, Novar, Beise., 1868, p. 285. 

Hab. Batavia. 

zonata, Milker, Journl, Proceed, Linn, 8oc,, i, 1857, p. 80. 

Hab. Singapore. 

glabra, id. ibid., p. 80. 

Hab. Singapore. 

tranzyersa, id. ibid., p. 30. 

Hab. Malacca. 

vittata, id. ibida p. 31. 

Hab. Singapore. 

trunoatala, id. ibid., p. 31. 

Hab. Singapore. 

bazilutoa, id. ibid., 1857, p. 131. 

Hab. Borneo. 

diyisa, id. ibid., p. 131. 

' Hab. Borneo. 

punctata, id. ibid., p. 132, 

Hab. Borneo. 

guttata, id. ibid., pp. 31, 132. 

Hab. Singapore, Borneo. 

Genus Prosykogaster. 

(Adapsilidi ?) Roudani, Ann, d, Mus, Civ, d, Stor, Nat, d, Oenova, 1876, p. 438. 

chelyonothus, id. ibid., p. 438. 

Hab. Sarawak, Borneo. 


Genus Zyg^nula. 

Dolesob., Naturh, Tijdschr, v, Nederl, Indie, Batavia, 1858, p. 117 j Pterogenia, 
J. Bigot, Rev. et May, d, Zool, €hierin, 1859, p. 809. 

. ••Genus Ptebogbru. 

J. Bigot, Rev. et Magax, d. Zoolog, Querin, No. 7, Paris, 1859, p. 8, 

dayak, id. ibid., p. 9. 

.. Sab. Sarawak. 
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Meig., lUg, Magnz., ii, 1808, p. 277; Dyotift, pt. (atictor), Trupaaiea, pt., 
Sohrank, HesyqailHa, p. 708, Palpomyia, p,7 08, pt. Rob. Desv., . Myod., 
1830; Megaglossa, Rond., Bullet d» 8oc» Bnt Italiana, 1869, Prodr, vSi, 
p. 82; Hemigaster, p. 431, Elacbigaater, p. 432, Ditbmogaster, p« 433, 
pt. Rondani, Ann. d, Mu8» Civ, d, Stor Nat d, Qenova, 1876. 

albovlttatua, (Hemigaster), Rondani, Ann, d, Mue, Civ, d. Star, Nat d, Oenova, 1876, 
p. 431. 

Hab. Borneo. 

« 

albitarsis, (Elachigaster), id. ibid., p. 432. 

Hab. Borneo. 

zanthomera, (Bitomogaster), id. ibid., p. ^3. 

Hab. Borneo. , 

orientalis, Maoq., Dipt Exct, ii, Srd Pt., Parie, 1842, p. 200. 

Hab. India. 

Irrorata, Thomson, Fregat Engines Beise, Stockholm, 1858-68, p. 677. 

Hab. Indian Archipelago, Malacca. 

punotiplena, Ost.-Sacken, Ann, d, Mus, Civ, d. Star, Nat d, Genova, 1881, p. 471, 
id. Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn, 8oc,, London, 1861, p. 268; Synon. Stellata, loc, 

, cit, 1866, p. 82 ; Atomaria, id. ibid., 1869, p. 148, Parvula Schiner, Novar, Beise, 

1868, p. 286. 

Hab. Batavia, Celebes. 

supexba, V. d. Wnlp, Sumatra Exped., p. 60. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

rigida, Walker, Joxirnl, Proceed, Linn, Soc,, London, i, 1867, p. 82. 

Hab. Singapore. t 


Genus Eniconevra. 

Macq., Dipt Exot, ii, 8rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 203, 

fenestralis, id. ibid., p. 204. 

Hab. India ; West Africa. ? 


Genus Ortalis. 

Fallen, Dipter. Suec, 1820 P Dyctia, Scatophaga, Tephritis, Otites, pt. Latr« 
Beg. Anim., Osoinis, pt. Latr., Blainvillia, p. 614^ Myennis, p. 7l7 
Myodina, 727, pt. Heramya, pt., p. 709, Rob. Besv., ifyod,, 1880. 

isara, Walker, List Dipt Ins, Brit Jtius., iv, London, i8'49, p, 994. 

Hab. India. 

TUtilans, (Boisdnvalia), Rob. Desv., Macq., 8, d Bujf, Dipt, ii, Paris, 1836, pi 437. 
Hab. India. 
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Oentis Dasthiuiu. 

Baanders, Trans, Ent Soc.^ iii, Lmdon^ 1841, p» 60; Dacas, pt. (avotor.). 

oaudata. Walker, List, Dipt, Ins, SHt, Uus,^ iv, Zoadow, 1849, p, 1078 ; Sjrnon. 
DacuB, id. Fabr.« Syst, AntU^ p. 276. 

Hab» Jay£^ N. Bengal. 

tau> id. ibid., p, 1074. 

Hab. China. 

zonata, id. ibid., p. 1075. 

Hab. Bengal. 


Gonus Themara. 

Walker, Journl. Proceed, Linn. Sec.^ London^ i, 1857, p. 33; Acanthonenra, pi. 
Macq., Dipt, Exot.^ ii, 3rdi»fc., PariSy 1843f p. 220; Aohias, pt. Weetw, 

maculipennifl, Ost.-Sack., Ann, d, Mas, Civ, d, 8tor, Nat. d, Oenovoy 1881, p. 460; 
Synon. Achantonoura, (Macq.), id Weatw., Cabin, Orient, Entom.y London, 1868, 
p. 38 ; Achiat horsfeldi, Westw., Trans. Ent, 8oc, Londoii, 1860 ; Themara ampla, 
Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn, 8oc,, London, i, 1857, p. 33. 
llab. Singapore. 

hirtipes, Bond., Ann, d, Mas, Civ* d, 8tor, Nat, d, Oenova, 1875, p. 435. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

ypsilon, id. ibid., p. 436. 

Hab. Sarawak. 


Genus Xiria. 

Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn, 8oc,, London, i, 1867, p. 36. 

antioa, id. ibid., p. 36. 

Hab. Mt. Ophir. 

obllOLua, Ost.-Saoken, Ann. d, Uus, Civ, d, Sier, Nat, d, Cenovo 4 1881, p. 463, 
Hab. Sumatra, • 


Genus RSadinomyia. 

Sohiner, Novar, Reise, 1868, p. 290. 

orlentaliB, id. ibid., p. 290. 

Hab. Java, Batavia. 


Genus B/Vellia. 

Bob. Desv., 1880, p, 729; Tephritis, pt. CiUtr.j Pabr. Ortalis, pt, 

(auotor.). 

persW, *T. Bigot, Indian Economic Entomcd,, i, 1890, p. 192. 

Hab. India. 
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Genus Obbatitib. 

K- 

Maoleay, ZooL JoumL^ iv, p. 476j Petalophora, Ma^., S, d Buff* Dipt, ii, 
Paris, 1886, p. 454; Ti^pota, pt. Wiedem., Ausser, Ev/rop, Zweijlug* 
Ins., 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 496, (Tryp. capitata). 

aapitata, (Trypeta id.), Wiedem, Ausser* Europ, Zweifiug, Ins,, 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1880, 
p. 486, C. oitriperda Macleay, t c., p. 475. 

Hab. India. 


Genus Adbama. 

c 

Walker, Journt Proceed, Linn, 8oc,, London, 1868, p. 117 ; Synon. Sensu 
OBt.-Sacken, Ann, d, Mua, Civ, d, 8tor, Nat, d, Oenova, 1881, p. 479 ; 
. Acanhipeza, Rondani, An?irid.f iii, 1876, p. 437. 

•electa, id. ibid., p. 117; Synon. Sensu Ost.-Sacken, Ann. d. Mus. Civ, d, 8tor, Nat, 
d. Genova, 1881, p. 479; Enicoptera rufivontris, Walker, Journl. Proceed, Linn, 
8oc., Lond&n, 1860, p. 163, Psila cruciata, id. ibid., iii, p. 123; Acanthipeza 
maculifrons, Rondani, Ann, d. Mus, Civ, d, Stor, Nat, d, Genova, 1£76, p. 488. 

Hab. Borneo, Amboina, New Guinea, Wokan. 

Genus Charax. 

- . Walker, Trans, Ent, 8oc., London, 1867-60, p. 58. 

planidoraum, id. ibid., p. 68. 

Hab. Burma. 


Genus Bioxa. 

Walker, Journl, Prooeed. Lhn, Soc., L(»idon, i, 1867, p. 35. 

lanoeolata, id. ibid., p. 35. 

Ilab. Singapore, [Borneo, 

eonflnis, id. ibid., 1856, p. 132. 

Hab. Borneo. 

erebus, Rond., Awn, d, Mus, Civ, d, 8for, Nat, d, Genova, 1876, p. 486. 
Hab. Sarawak. 

nox, i^* ibid., p. 487. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

Genus Sophiba. 

i I. » 

Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn, Soc,, London, i, 1867, p. 84. 

eonciimai Id. ibid., p* 182. 

Hab. Borneo. 
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▼enu8ta» id. ibid., 1867, p. 86. 

Hab. Singapore. 

OenoB N(££ta. 

Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 778. 

latiuaoula. Walker, JournU Proceed, Linn. Soc., London ^ i, 1867, p. 183. 

Hab. Borneo. 

Genus Stuumeta. 

Walker, JoumU Proceed, Linn, Soc,^ London^ i, 1867. p. 33. 

oonformiB, id. ibid., p. 84. 

Hab. Singapore. 

Genus Valonia. 

Walker, JournL Proceed, Linn. Soc., London, i, 1867, p. 34. 

oemplicata, id. ibid., p. 34. 

Hab. Malacca. 

Genus OxyphobA. 

Bob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 757. 

malaioa, Schiner, Novar, Reiae.t 1868^ p. 274. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

Genus Ghelyphoba. 

Bond., Ann, d, Mas, Civ, d, Stor, Nat, d, Genova, 1875, p. 433. 

bomeana, id. ibid., p. 434. 

Hab. Sarawak. 

Genus Agastbodes. 

J. Bigot, ReVt et Magaz, d, Zool,, Oudrin, No. 7, Paris, 1858, p. 7. 

niveitarsis, id. ibid., p. 8. 

Hab. Ceylon. 

Division TftYPETIDA. 

J. Bigot, adhuc tne^tpt., 1891 j Carpomyzse, pt. La^., Begn, Anim , ; Ortalidss, 
pt. Fallen*; Tepbritidaa, pt. Maoq., Suit, d Buff. Dipt, ii, Paris, 1886, 
p. 447; Aoipborese, pt., p. 748, Bob. Desv., Myod., 1880; Trypetinsa, 
Schiner, Fam, Austriaea, d, Flieg,, 2nd Ft., vt, 1864; Octalid:^ pt. 
Bond.. Prodr,, i. 1866. n. 108. 
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Genns Tbtpeta. 

Meigea, Ilig. Maga»,, ii, p. ISOS; Scatopliaga, Daxnu, pt. Fabr.j trapaaea, 
pt. Schrank ; Tephritis, pt. (aQCtor)^ Sitareaj p. 768, Terellia, p. 768, 
pt., Bob. Deay., Myod.^ 1680; Carpoxnyia, p. Ill, Cerajooera, p. Ill, 
pt«, Bond., Prodr., i, 1866. 

atilia, Walker, List, Dipt, Ins, Brit, Musemny W, London, 1849, p. 1021; Synon. 
Trypeta melalenca ? Walker, Jmirnl, Proceed, Linn, Sfoc,, London, 1864, p, 288; 
Sensu Oaten.- Saoken, Ann, d, Mus, Civ, d, 8tor, Nat, d, Oenova, 1881, p. 469. 

Hab. China, Ceram, Celebea. 

ainica, id., Trans. Ent, 8oc,, Londm, 1857-60, p. 41. 

Hab. China. 

tttbifera, id. ibid., p. 42. 

Hab. China. , 

‘ rudia, id., Jonm, Proc, Lim, 8oc,i i, 1857, p. 133. 

Hab. Borneo. 

crux, (Musca, Dacna), Fabr. Eneycl, 8yst,, ir, p. 368, et 8ysi, Antl,,*p. 277. 

Hab. India. 

violacea, Wiedem., Aassev, Europ, Zxceifitbg, Ins,, 2ud Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 476. 

Hab. Java. 

v*.5a, id. ibid., p. 490. 

Hab. Bengal. 

modeata, id. ibid., p. 493; Synon. Dacna, id. Fabr., 8y6t, Anti,, p. 278; Senan 
Wiedem., loc. cit, 

Hab. Bengal. 

obBOleta, id. ibid., p. 499. 

Hab. Java. 

inoiaa, id., Anal, Entom., p. 53. 

Hab. Bengal. 

aoroataota, id. ibid., p. 64. 

Hab. India. 

Ibaaata, Ausser, Europ, Zweijlug. Ins,, 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 603; Synon. Tephitia, 
id. Fabr., Zyst. Anti,, p. 320; Senau Wiedem., loc, cit, 

Hhb* Tranqnebar. 

ralnbatdti, id., Anal, Entm., p. 64. 

Hab. India. 

baanariB, id.i Aussar, Sffop. Zweiflu^, Im,, 2nd Pt., Hafnm, 1830, p, 610. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

tuoia, Walker, List, Dipt, Ins, Brit, Mus,, iv, London^ 1849, p. 1021. 

Hab. Bengal. 
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■tella, id. ibid., p. 1030. 

Hab. Bengal. 

antiqua, id., JneccU Saundei's, Differ , vol. i, Londoriy 1866, p. 378. 

^ Hab. India. 

oylindrloa, id. ibiS., p. 380. 

Hab. India. 

mixta, id. ibid., p. 385. 

Hab. India. 

oontraria, id. ibid., p. 385. 

Hab. india. 

ferrnginea, id. ibid., p. 387. 

Hab. India. 

incisa, Thomson, Fregat, Evgenies Besa* Slockhohrij 1858-^, p. 579, {nom, hislect, f), 
Hab. China. 

ainensls, id. ibid., p. 585. 

Hab. Ghiuai 

Genus Euleia. 

Walker, EnL Uagaz.^ iii, p. 81 ; Trypeta, pt. 

mutioa, (Trypeta) id., List Dipt Ins* Brit Afiwewn, iv, London, 1849, p. 1036. 

Hab. India. 

Gequs VlPALlA. 

Rob. Dcbv., Myod., 1830, p. 719. 

impressifrons, id. ibid., p. 719. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Stylophora. 

Bob. DesY., Myod,, 1830, p. 723. 

aonata, id. ibid., p. 723. 

Hab. Coromandel. 

Genus Boisduyalia. 

Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 730. 

rutilans, id. ibid., p. 730. 

Hab. India. 

Genus Acanthonrvra. 

• • • 

Macq;, Dipt Emt, ii, 3rd Ft., Paris, 1843, p. 220. 

fUsolpennie, id. ibid,, p. 221. • 

Hab. Bengal. 
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Genus Urophoba. 

Bob. Deav., Myod,^ 1830, p. 769 ; Daous, pt. Fabr. ; Trupanea, pfc. Schrank ; 
Scatopkaga, pt. Germar; Tephritis, pt. (auctor.) ; Txypeta, pt. (auotor.}. 

tadxiiata, Maeq., Di^L Exot^ ii, 8rd Ft., Pana, 1848, p, 222. 

Sab. Java. 

vittithoraz, id. ibid.. 4tth S uppity Paris ^ 1850, p. 286. 

Hab. India. 

faBOiata* Walker, ^ournL Proceed, Linn, Boc., London^ i, 1857, p. 134. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Tephritis. 

Latr., Viet, Hist, vol. 24, lG04j Dacue, Tephritia, pt. Fabr. ; Tru- 
panea, pt. Schrank ; Trypeta, pt. Meig. Loew. ; Acinia, pt. Macq., 8. d 
Buff., ii, Paris, 1835, p. 469; Walker, List, Dipt Brit, Mus., p, 1024 
Sphenella, p. 778, Oxyna, p. 755, Urellia, p. 774, Rob. Deav., Myod., 
1880. 

faaoiventria, bislectum), Macq.,(Dtpt. Ejnott ii, 3rd Ft., Paris, p. 225. 

Hab. India. 

fasoiventria, (»om. hislectum), id. ibid., Suit dn 2nd Sapplt, Paris, 1847, p. 65. 

“ ■ Hab. Java. 

paritii, Dolesch., Naturh, Tijdschr, v, Nederl, Indie, Batavia, New aeries, 1866, p. 412. 
Hab. Djokjokarta. 

asteria, Schiner, Novar, Beise, 1868, p. 270. 

Hab. Madras. . 

brahma, id. ibid., p. 272. 

Hab. Madras. 


, Genus Fnsina. 

Rob. Deav., Myod., 1830, p, 761; Tephritis, pt. Fall., Zetterat.} Trypeta, 
pt. Meig., Loew. ' • 

guttata, Macq., Dipt, Exot., ii, 8rd Ft., Paris, 1843, p. 230. 
l][{bb. India. 

retioulata, Dolesch., Naturh, Tijdschr, v. Nederl, Indie, Batavia, New Series, 1866, 
p. 412. 

Hab. Djokjokarta. 


Genus Sobolastss. • 

Loew, Monograph Dip, v, N, America, iii,* WashtTigion, 1873, p. 38 ; Flitty • 
atoma, pt. Guerin; Aeinia, pt. Doleaoh.| Lamprogaator, pt. (auctor.). 
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oinotus, 08t.-Sack6ii, Am, d, Mus, Civ, d, 8tor, Nat, d, Lenovo, 1881, p. 479$ Synon. 
Platystoma, id. 6u4rin, Voy, d, I, CoqmlUi Zool.f p, 299$ Acinia, fadestriata, 
Dolesch., Natwrh, Tijdschr, v, Nederl, Indie, Batavta,J867, p« 416; Lamprogaster 
traaBYeraa, Walker, Jowml, Proceed, Linn, 8oc., Londons 1867, p. 30; id. margini- 
fera, id. loc, cit.,»1868, p. Ill ; Lamprogaster sezvittata, id. loc, cit,^ 1861, p. 261. 
Hab. Malacca, Fort-Jackson, Amboina, Arou, New Guinea, Celel^eB, Batchian, 
Stuart. Is. * 


Genus Acidu. 

Rob. Desv., Uyod,^ 1880, p. 720; Scatophaga, pt. I^br.; Tephritis, pt. 
• Fall., Wied., Zetterat. ; Trypeta, pt. Wiedem., Meig., Loew ; Urophora, 
pt. (auctor.), Acinra, pt. Bob. Dear., Myod., 1880, p. 778 ; Euleia, pt. 
Walker, Liet, Dipt. hie. Brit, Mus.f iv, London^ 1849, p. 1086 ; Epideamia, 
p. 112, Myoleja, p. 112, Bond., Prodr, ^ i, 1856. 

quadrinoifla, Schiner, Novar, Beise, 1868, p. 264; Synon. Trypeta, id. Wiedem., 
Anal. Entom.f p. 66. 

Hab. India, Nicobara. 

• 

Boror, id. ibid., p. 264. 

Hab. Batavia. 


Genus Ptilona. 

V. d. Wulp, Tijdchr, v, Enfom,^ deel xxiii, 1880, p. 31. 

brevioorniB, id. ibid., p. 33. 

Hab. Java. 

dunlopi, id. ibid., p. 34. 

Hab. Fadang. 

notabiliB, id. ibid., p. 36. 

Hab. Fadang. 

sexmaculata, id., Sumatra Exped.^ p. 61. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genus Gphenella. 

Rob. Desv., Myod,, 1830, p. 773. 

sineuBiB, Schiner, Novar, Beise, 1868, p. 267. 

Hab. Shanghai. 

indioa, id* ibid., p. 267. 

Hab. Madras. 


Family ULIDI.®. 

J. Bigot, adhne inediei,, 1891 ; Ulidini, pt. Maoq., 8, d Bvf, Dipt., ii, Parte 
1886, p. 498; Ulidinm, Schin., Fam, Amtriac, d, Fliegan, ii, 1864^ p 
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1864$ Tampezina, pt. Bond, Prodi\ i, 1856) p. 114; Ulidina, Loew, 
Manogr, N, American, Dipter,, 8rd Pt., Washington, 1878, p» 64$ Lanza* 
nidao, pt, Mac^., 8. o Buff, Dipt, ii, Paris, 1886, p. 506. 


Genus Ulidia. 

Meig., Syst. Beschr^, v, 1826, p. 385, (et' anctor.) ; Timia, pt. Bond., Prodr,, 
i, 1866, p. 116$ Mosillns, pt. Latr.; Chrysomyza, pt Fallen; Tephritia, 
pt. Fabr. ; Cdltia, pt. Schiner, Paun, Anstriac, Diptera, ii, 1864, p. 86. 

flonea, Wiedem., Aueser, Etirop, Zmiflng, Ins., ii, Hamm, 1830, p. 566. 

Hab. India. 

dirergeua, Walker, Ins. Saunders, Dipt, i, London, 1856, p. 397. 

Hab. India. * 

e 

- • 

melanophila, id , List Dipt ins. Brit Mus., iv, London, 1849, p. 1068. 

Hab. Bengal. 

fulyioeps, id., Trans. Ent Soe., London, 1867-60, p. 39. 

Hab, India. 


Genus Chloria. 

Sebiner, Wien. Entom. Monatschr., vi, 1862, p. 161; Ulidia, Tephritis, 
Chrysomyza, pt. (auctor.). 

olausa, V. d, Wulp, Tijdschr. v. Entom., deel, xxiii, 1880, p. 28; Synon. Ulidia, id. 
Macq., Dipt Exot, ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1843, p. 251. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Celyphus. 

Dalman Vet Acad. Handl., 1818, (et auctor.). 

obteotus, id.) Anal, ^nt, p. 32* 

Hab. India, Javf , Cochin China, Malacca, Phillipp. Is. 

scutatus, Wiedem.; Ausser, Ewrop. Zweiflug. Ins., 2nd Ft., Hamm, 1830, p. 601, 
Hab. India, Java. 

fusoipes, Macq.) Dipt. Exot, 4ith Supplt, Paris, 1860, p. 301. 

H:;b. India. 

leriSt V. d. Wnlp, Sumatra Exped., p. 68. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genus Paraceltphus. 

■ '*w- 

J. Bigot, Bev. et Magaz. Zoot Ouirin, No. 7, 1869, p. 10; Celyphus, pt. 

hyaebitlLUs, id. ibid. 

Bab. Malacca, Cochin China. 
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Family SAPBOMYZID.®.* 

J. Bigot, adhuc inodtct., 1891 ; Sapromyzides, Fall., Biac-, 1820 ; Scatomy* 
zidoB, Scyomyzidefl, pt. (auctor.) ; Sapromyzfzus, Soliiuer, Faun, Au8tri»,e 
cm Dipt,f ii, 1864, p. 88. 

» 

Gtnus C(£L0PA. 

Meig., Syst, Besehr.y vi, 1830, p. 194 ; Copromyza, pt. Fall, j Facomyia, pt. 
Halid, Ann. Nat Histj ii, p. 186. 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt, Exot.^ ii, 3rd Pt., PariSf 1843, p. 266. 

Hab. Jftva. 


Genus Lauxania. ' 

« 

Latr., Diet Hist Nat,^ v. 24, 1864; Qen. Crust Ins.^ iv, p. 291 ; Dolichopas, 
Sargus, pt. Fabr. ; Calliope, pt. lialid. 

diadema, Wiedem., Aus8ei\Eiirop. Zwei^ug, Ins.^ ii, Bamniy 1830, p. 661. 

Hab. Siimatfa. 

ruflventris, Macq., Dipt Exot, Suit du 2nd ^pplt, Parist 1S47, p. 68. 

Hab. Java. 

nigropuuotata, Thomson, Fregat, Eugenie^ Besa^ 1868-68, p. 566. 

Hab. Guam. 

curvinevriB, id. ibid., p. 667. 

Hab. China. 

eucera. Walker, Jonrnl. Proceed, Linn, Soc., London^ i, 1857, p. 29. 

Hab. Singapore, Bornoo. 

detereuna, id. ibid., p. 29. 

Hab. Mt. Ophir. 


Family CHYLISID.^. 

J. Bigot, adhuc ined.j 1891 j Chylizina, Rond., Prodr. ^ i, 1866, pp. 26, 122 ; 
PBilora/dm, p. 416, Loxoceridfo, p. 372, Cordyluridm, p. 375, pt. Macq., 
S, d Buff, Diptt ii, Paris, 1835 ; Psilides, pt. Walker ; Palomydm, Rob. 
Dost., pt. Myod., 1830, p. 658; Psilinm, Schin., Faun, Austriacadie 
Flieg,, 2nd Pt., 1864, p. 196. 

Genus Cqyliza. 

Fall., Dipt Suec.f 1^60 ; Daayna, pt. Rob. Desv., li^yod., 1830, p. 667 ; Me- 
gachetum, pt. Rond., Prodr., i, 1856, p. 123. 

histrionioa, Wiedem,, ilaaser. Ftwop. Zmifiug, Ins,, 2nd Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 630. 
Hab. India. 

30 
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oalida, id. ibid., p. 632. 

Hab. Somatra. 

^maoularis, id. ibid., p. 681# 

Hab. Java. 


Family EPHDRIIFID^. 

J. Bigot, odTittc tiled., 1891 ; Ephydrinida}, Zetterst., Dipt. Scandin.y 1842 ; 
Ephidrina, Bond., Prodr., i, 1866, p. 129 ; Hydromyzidse, pt. Fall, (et 
anetor.) ; HydrellidoaD, p. 783, ^t. Rob. Dobv., Myod., 1880 ; Piophilidao, 
pt. Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1836, p. 631 ; Paralimna^ pt. Loew, 
Ofvers. Vetensh Akad. ForhandL, xix, 1862, p. 3. 

Geuus-NoTipniLA, 

Fallon, Dipter. 8uec.) 1823 j Koratocera, pt. Rob. Desv., Myod., 1880, p. 788, 

fasciata, Wiedem., Anal. Entom., p. 67. 

Hab. India. 

albiventrifl, id. ibid., p. 589. 

Hab. India. 

dorsopunotata, id. ibid., p. 691. 

Hab. India. 

indica, id. ibid., p. 691. 

Hab. India. 

peregrina, id., Ausser. Europ. Zweijlug. Ins., 2nd Pt , Hamm, 1830, p. 692. ■* 

Hab. China. 

ohinensis, id. ibid., p. 692. 

Hab. China. i 

immaculata, id. ibid., p. 593. 

Hab. China. 

S 

Binensis, (Paralimnd? Loew), Schiner, Novar. Raise, 1868, p 241. 

Hab. Hong-Kong. 

oiliata, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped,, p. 65. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

radiafhla, Thomson, Fregat. Eugenics Besa, Stockholm, 1868-68, p. 696. 

Hab. China. 


Genus Dryxo. 
Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830, p. 787, 


lispoidoa, id. ibid., p. 787. 
Hab. Sumatra. 
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Genus Discomyza. • 

Meig.) Syst Beachr.f vi, 1830, p. 205$ Psilopa, pt. Fallon. 

pelagioa, Sohiner, Verhandl, K, K» h, OeselUch. Wien,^ zi) p. 461. 

Hab. Nicobari. 

punotipennlSy V. d. Wnlp, Swmatm Exped.t p. 66. 

Hab. Sumatra. 


Genus, Ochthera. 

I^tr.j Hist Nat, d, Ins.f vol. 3, 1802 ; Gen, Cruet, et Ine,, iv, p. 347 j Ma- 
orochira, pt. Zettorst., Ins, Lapon^ 1840. 

rotundata, Schin. Novar, Reise^ 1868, p. 243. 

Hab. Hicobars. 


Genus Gymnopa. 

Fallen, Hisf., 1820, (ot auctor) j Frisialis, pt. Fabr. 

gutticoatai Walker, Journl, Proceed, Linn, Soc.^ London^ i, 1857, p. 136. 
Hab. Borneo. 

infuaa, id. ibid., p. 130. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Family DROSOPllILID-®. 

J. Bigot, adhuc uiediH. ; Gefimyzidcs, pt. Fall., 1823 ; Plophilute, pt. Macq., 
8, d Buff* Dipt.f ii. Pan’s, 1835, p. 531 j Drosophilina, pt. Bond., Prodr.^ 
i, 1866, p. 133 J Geomyzinao, p. 281, Drosophilina?, p. 209, Borborirue, 
pt., p. 319, Schiner, Faun, Austriaca D, Flieg.j ii, 1864 j Trinourac, Meig., 
lUig. Magaz., ii, 1803, p. 276. 

Genus Drosophila. 

Fallen, Dipt, Suee,^ (Oeomyzid., pt. 1. r., iv, 1823^, Camilla, Halid., Curt, 
Guide, 1888 ; Scaptorayza, pt. Hard. * 

nigriventris, Mac^., Dipt. Exot., ii, 3rd !*t., Paris, 1843, p. 259. 

Hab. Cochin China. 

insulana, Schiner, Novar, Reise, 1868, p. 240. 

Hab. Hicobars. 

lineata, V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped., p. 57. 

Hab. Sumatra. ^ 

Genus Borborus. 

Meig., Ulig, MagaZ f ii, 1803, p. 276 j Coprorayza, pt. Fallen, (et anctor.); 
Sphrorocera, pt., p. 807, Nerea, p. 802, Mycetia, p. 806, pt, Rob. Deav,, 
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Myod,, 1830; Cmmomyia, p. 669, Apterina, p. 678, Olina, p. 671, pt. 
Macq., 8. <2 Dtpf., ii, Pam, 1835; Copromyza, p. 124, Apterina, 
p. 126, pt. Bond., Prodr., i, 1866. 

punotipennis, Wiedem., Anal, Entom,, p. 59. 

Hab. India. 

a 

Genus Tbineura. 

Meig., lllig. Magaz., ii, 1803, p. 276; Tephritis, pt. Fabr.; Phora, pt 
(anctor.) ; Philodendria, pt. Bdnd., Prodr., i, 1866, p. 136. 

peregrins, Wiedem., Ausser, Europ, Ztveiflug. Ins., 2nd Ft., Hamtn, 1880^ p. 600. 
Hab. Canton. 


Genua Glasiopa. 

«# 

Stenbammar, Monogr, d, Ephydri, 1844, p. 251 ; Notiphila, pt. (anctor.) ; 
Discocerina, Macq., 8. d Buff, Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, p. 627. 

albitarsis, V* d. Wulp, Sumatra Exped , p. 66. < 

Hab. Sumatra. 

« 

Genus Geomyza. 

Fallen, Dipter, Suec., 1823 ; Tephritis, pt. Fabr. ; Opomyza, pt. Meig. 

latioosta, Thomson, Fregat, Eugenics Besa, Stocicholm, 1858-68, p. 598. 

Hab. Malacca. 

spuria, ^6. ibid., p. 599. 

Hab. China. 


Faulty CHLOEOPIDiE. 

J« Bigot, adhuc inedict. , 1891*; Hoteromyzidos, Oscinides, pt. Fallen, 1820; 
Agromyzidcs, pt. id., Diss., 1823; Chloropin®, p. 207, Agromyzinao, 
p. 209, v^Borborina9, p. 319, pt. Schiner, Faun. Austriaca d. Flieg., 2nd 
Pt., 1664; Heteromyzidao, pt. Macq., 8. d Buff. Dipt, ii, Paris, 1S25, 
p. 674; Agromyzina, pp. 26, 120, Chilizina, pp. 26, 122, Capromyzinm, 
pp. 26, 123, Chloropina, pp. 26, 125, Oscinina, pi>. 26, 127, Ephidrina, 
pp. 26, 129; Astheniua, pp. 39, 190, pt. Bond., Prodr., i, 1866. 

Genus Citlorops. 

Meig., lllig, Magaz., ii, 1803, p. 278; Oscinis, pt. Fallon (et anctor.) ; Te- 
pritis, pt. Fabr. * 

extroneuB, Wiedem., 4u>88er, Europ. Zweifiitg. Ins,^ 2p(J Pt ^ Hamm, 1830, p. 596. 

Hab. China. 

atiolatus, id. ibid., p. 697. 

Hab. China. 
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oonftiBiift, id. ibid., p. 507. 

Hab. Chixia. 

longibomis, Thomson, Fregat, Eugenm Besa^ 8tochholm^lSSS-^f p. 604» 

Hab. China. 

• 

nioobarensis, Sohiner, Beise Fregat, Novara, 1868, p. 245. 

Hab. Nicobars. * 


Genus Gerais. 

V. d. Wulp, Sumatra Expcd., p. 64. 

magnicornis, id. ibid., p. 55. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

Genus Oscints. 

Latr., Diction,f vol. 24, 1804; Gen. Crust et Ins., iv, p. 351 ; Chlorops, pt, 
Moig. 

insignia, Thomson, Fregat. Eugenies Resa, Stochholm, 1858-68, p. 605. 

Hab. China. 

ensifera, id. ibid,, p. 605. 

Hab. China. 


Genus Heteromtza. 

Fallon, Dipt Suec., 1820;«HoIomjza, pt. Meig. ; Lentiphora, pt.. p. 656, 
Rob. Desv., Myod., 1830; Heterostoma, pt. Rond., Prodr., i;*1856, p. 104. 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt Exot, ii, 3rd Pt., Paris, 1835, p. 262, 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Ccelopa. 

Meig., Syst Beschr., vi, 1830, p. 194; Copromyza, pt. Fall. ; Fucomyia, pt. 
Halid, Westw. Modern Classif, of Ins., 1840. ^ | 

orientalis, Macq., Dipt Exot, ii, 3rd Pt* Paris, 1835, p. 266. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Homaluba. 

Meig., Syst Beschr., v, 1826, p. 186. 

maoulipennis, Wiedem., Ausser, Europ. Zmijiug. Ins,, 2ud Pt., Hamm, 1830, p. 574. 
Hab. India. 


Genus Aqromyza. 


Fallen, Dipter, Suec., 1823; Chlorops, pt. Fallen 
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tristella* Thomson, Fregat. Eugeniea Itesa, Btotkholm^ 1858--68, p, 609, 

Hab. China. 


Oenua EaBHiNA. 

Meig., Beschr,^ vi, 1880, p. 191. 

albovariegata, Thomson, Fregat Eugenies Besat StocJcKohny 1858-68, p. 606. 
Hab. Malacca. 


Family PHORIDiE. 

J. Bigot, adhuc inedict i Hoteromyzidos, Trinourides, Phytomyzidcs, pt. 
Fallon J Scatomyzidro, pt. Regn, Anim.y Hypocora, pt. Latr. j Trinourodec, 
pt. Meig., 8yet Beschr,y vi, 1830, p. 8 ; Sphaorocorida?, pt, Mocq., 8. d 
Buff. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1835, p. j Patrollidoa), pt. p. 796, Rob. Dosv., 
Myod., 1830 ; ptioridoo, Schiner, Faun. Austr., 2nd Pt., 1864, p. 335 ; 
Phoridm, Rond., Prodr., i, pp, 12-27, 1866 ; Hypoceridm, [olim), J. Bigot. 

Genus Phora. 

Latr., Prkis, 1796 j Bibio, pt.iPabr. ; Trineura, {olim), Meig., Klassif., 1804, 
id. Zetterst., Dipt Scan din, Conicora, Meig., Syst. Beschr., vi, Hamm, 
1830, p. 226; Metopina, pt. Macq., S. a Buff. Dipt, ii, Supplt, Paris, 
1835, p. 666. 

sinensis, Schiner, Novar. Beise, 1868, p. 224. 

Hab; China. 

orientalis, id. ibid,, p. 224. 

Hab. Kondnl. 

oleghomi, Bigot, Indian Economic, Entomol., vol. i, 1890, p. 191. 

Hab. Bengal. * 


^ ANOMALOOE&ATI. 

J. Bigot, Jnn. 8oc. Ent. France, 1885, p. 226, fete. ; Pnpipara, Nitzsch, 
Oermar Magaz., ii, 1818; Uippoboscidse, p, 644, Schjner, Faun, Auatriac, 
d. Flieg., 2nd Pt., 1864, et Nycteribidee, id, ibid., p. 660 ; Leach, Mem. 
Wern. 8oc., 1817 ; Coriaco®, Latr., H. Nat Ins., 1802, id. Macq., 8. d 
Buff. Dipt, ii, Paris, 1836, p. 634; Phthiromyi®, Latr., H, Nat Ins,, iv, 
1809; Hippobascid®, Nycteribid®, Streblid®, pt. Rondani, Ann. d, 
Mus. Civ. d. 8tor. Nat d, Oenova, 1873; Phthiridinm, pt. Hermann, 
1804; Cryptoceres, {olim, ,1852), Zoobi®, Melitobi®, Nycteribi® pt. 
Streblidi, Zoobidi, pt. J. Bigot, Ann, 8oc. Ent France, 1885, p. 230, etc. 
r . 

Family ZOOBIDCE, (Zoobidi). 

J. Bigot, Ann, 8oc, Ent France, 1885, p. 232. 
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Genus Polyctenbs. 

Waterhouse, Trana, Ent Soc,, iv, London, 1879, p. 311. 

lyrflSt ihid., p. 811. 

Hab. Madras. • 

spasniSBi ibid., p. 812. 

Hab. Java. 


Genus Myophthieu. 

Band., Ann, d. Mue, Civic, d, 8ior, Nat d, Qenova, 1875, p. 464. 

reduyloides, id. ibid., p. 464. 

Hab. Borneo. 


Genus Ornithomtu.’ 

Latr., H. Nat Crust Ins., iii, 1802} Hippobosca, pt. Linn, (et auctor.). 

nisfrioans, Lcadh, Ejprohosc, Ins,, p. 12. 

Uab. Bengal, Sumatra. 

oolumbm, Wiodcm,, Anal, Entom., p. 60. 

Hab. Java. 

javana, Jaonnicko, N. Exot Dipfer., Frankfort, 1867, p. 98. 

Uab. Java. 


. ' Genus Hippobosca. 

Linn,, Faun, Suec., 1781, p. 471 } Nirmomyia, pt. Nitzsch. } Zoomyia, J. 
Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent France, 1885. 

a 

sivee, J* Bigot, Ann, Soc, Ent, France, 1885, p. 235. 

Hab. India. 

oalopsls, id. ibid., p. 236. 

Hub. Coylon. 

variegata, Wiedem., Ausser, Eiirop, Ziceiflug, Ins,, 2nd Ft., 1830, p. 603. 

Hab. India. 

ftanoillonl, Leach, Eprohasc, Ins,, p. 8. 

Hab. Bengal ; Africa. 


Qenus Owbsia. 

Lewsh, Edimb. Ene^^., xi, 1819, (et auctor.) j Pyonia, pt. Leach; Omito- 
phila, Rom., saiel. d. aoe. lUd., xi, p. 8j Nirmomyia, pt. Nittoh. 

longlpalpia, Macq., 8. d Bujf. Dipt., ii, Paris, 1836, p, 6M. 

Hab. Java. 
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spinlfem, Loaoh, J^prob. Insft p. 11 ; Synon. Feronia, id. (V. Wiedem., Ausser. Europ, 
In8., 2nd Ft., HamrUf 1880, p. 607 ] et Schiner, Novar, Eeise, 1868, p. 878}. 
, Hab. Batavia, Cape of Good Hope F 

Family STEBBLIDu®, (Streblidi). 

J. Bigot, Ann. 8oc, Ent France, 1885, p. ^81 ; Streblidos, pt. Bond., Ann. d, 
Uue. Civ, d, Stor, Nat d, Qenova, 1878, p. 166. 

Genus Bayi^ndia. 

Franenfeld., Wien Akad. Oitzher,, xviii, 1855, p. 820. 

kollari, id. ibid., p. 889. 

Hab. Madras. 

huberi, id. ibid., p. 881. . 

Hab. Madras. 


Family NYCTBRIBID^, (Nyctcrilidi). 

J. Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1885, p. 235; (Nyctcribice, id,, olim), 
Nyctcribidaa, Leach, Mem. Wem, Soc., 1817 ; Nyctoribidio, Scliinor, 
Fauna Austriaca d. Flieg., 2nd Ft., 1864, p. 650. 

Genus Nycteribia. 

Latr., H. Nat Cruet et Ins., 1803, vol. iv, p. 364 j Acarus, pt. Linn, j Hip- 
pobosca, pt, Voigt. ; Fhthiridium pt. Hermann j Celeripos, pt. Montaign, 
Linn, Trans., ix, 1808. 

sykesiit Wesw., On Nycterihia, Trans, of Zool, Soc., London, 1834, p 288. 

Hab. India. 

hope!, id. ibid., p. 289. 

Hab. Bengal. 

roym, id. ibid., p. 29(J. 

Hab. India. 

Jenyxisii, id. ibid., p. 291. 

Hab. India, Ceylon, Amboina, Sumatra. 

minuta; V. d. TTulp, Sumatra Eacped., p. 58. 

Hab. Sumatra. 

femrii. Bond., Am. d. Mus. Civ, d. Stor. Nat d. Qenova, 1878, p. 156. 

Hab. Java. 
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[Becoiyed August 15ih ; — Read November 2ud, 1892.] 

In tlio August Proceedings of the Society, p, 158 will be found a noto 
on tlio Bubgenus Stictophm^ mainly based on material received from the 
Rev. Walter A. Hamilton and collected ill the Khasi Hills. The present 
note owes its origin to the same source, over 200 specimens of Pademma 
having been sent to me from that region by Mr. Hamilton. The sub- 
genus Pademma occurs in Ceylon, Soutli India, Beif^r^l as far west as 
Maldah, the lower slopes bf the Sikkim hills, Bhutan, Assam, Burma, the 
Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cochin China, Nias Island, and Hainan. Its head- 
quarters appears to be Assam and Burma (especially the fonner), where 
it may bo said to swarm ; everywhere else it is comparatively rare, except 
perhaps in Calcutta, where E. kollari, Felder, may be met with in con- 
siderable numbers if looked for in the right places and at the right 
seasons of the year. • 

The subgenus as represented in Ceylon, South India, Orissa, Bengal 
(usually), and in parts ot Burma and in the Malay Peninsula, presents 
the curious phenomenon that the several species aro in botli sexes 
entirely^ or but slightly, on the uppersidc of the wings, more especially 
81 
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the forewing, unglossed with blue; but in some parts of Bengal 
(Maldah), and in Sikkim, s;^cimens are mot with which are either entirely 
nngJossed, or partly glossed with blue, towards the baso of the wing, 
while in Assam, Ai’akan and Pegu the whole of the forewing is usually 
most richly blue-glossed. This phenomenon may be due to mimicry, 
as in the Khasi Hills of Assam, where Pademmas are individually most 
numerous, jE/?fp/(i3a midamus^ Linn am s (Unnfvi, Moore), is also exceedingly 
common, and the probably mimic it or some other blue-glossed 

species. The o^ly thing to bo said against this theory is that in Maldah. 
where many specimens are most distinctly glossed with blue /here are 
np other blue Euploios which these Padominas could mimic ; the occur- 
rence of these latter in Maldah may, how’cver, be duo to immigration. 

The next point to be dealt with is the extraordinary variability of 
the subgenus. The species which is found in Ceylon (B. sinlidla^ Moore) 
appears to be quite constant, as do specimens of 7^. kollari, Yeldcv, 
received from South India, tho Eastern and Western Gbdts, Orissa, and 
Calcutta. But directly tho hills are approached, at Maldah north of 
the Ganges and at tho foot of the Sikkim hills, the species commences 
to vary and to approach E, IdugUj Moore, both as legards tho presence 
of a more or loss well-mai'kod blue gloss, and in tlu3 acquisition of discal 
^markings to tho forewing. But for these intei‘modiato specimens, 
J§. uollari might bo considered to bo a good and constant species, but, as it 
is, in certain parts of north-eastern India it is distinctly variable. As 
we proceed to the eastwards, in Bhutan, Assam, and the northern and 
middle divisions of Burma (Arakaii and Pegu), blue-glossed species 
mainly prevail, though occasionally specimens ahuost as free frotri tho 
gloss as is E. kolhri arc m(3t with. Lastly, in tlic southernmost division 
of Burma (Tenaaaerim) the blue-glossed species have almost dis- 
appeared, being as rare as unglossed- are in Assam, and are replaced 
by unglossed species which diticr in the character of the markings 
from the continental Indian species, ]^. JcollarL In tho Malay Peninsula 
Paclemmae are very rare, and are of the TenasSerim form. To a certain 
extent, therefore, we can divide up tlie Indian Pademmns into more or 
less well-defined geographical races, which, wei othey only constant each 
in its own region, might be retained as distinct species. But this is not 
entirely so. E. kollari gradually moi’ges into E. klngii in Maldah and tho 
lower slopes of the Sikkim Hills, and E, klugii equally gradually 
grades into J57. eiichsoniif Folder, In Arakan. In their respective head- 
quarters the two extj’ome forms are perfectly pqnstant and recognisable 
at a glance, E, kollari from any part of India jjouth of tho Ganges, and 
E. erichsonii from Lower Tenasserim or the Malay Peninsula. On the 
border-lands between these regions the several, species ai ‘0 no longer 
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reliably distinct, and in the Khasi Hills, which faay be said to be ihe 
head-quarters of the l^adewmas^ as ther^lfchoy exist in the greatest 
number of individuals, a bewilcleMng multiplicity of various forms is 
met with. Messrs. Butler and Moore, but especially the latter, have 
described a greal number of these quite inconstant forms as distinct 
species, and the present writes with the material at his disposal, could 
if desired, easily describe a dozen more such species, many of them far 
more distinct in superficial appearance than several of Messrs. Moore 
and Butler’s. It appears to hiftt that the only waj to deal satis- 
factorily ^ith these puzzling species is to treat all of them (except 
IS. sinhala which appears to be constant owing to its insular habitat) 
as geograpliical races of tlie earliest described E. klugii. To this cud ho 
has given below the full synonymy of the various forms and a brief 
description of them. * s 

I must once more enter my protest against the erroneous views 
held by home naturalists on the variability of these species. Messrs. 
Wood-Mason, •Marshall, Distant, Klwe.s, Adamson, Doherty, Watson, and 
I, all of wliom know these insects in life and have lived amongst them, 
have written page upon page to shew fiow inconstant they are, yet Mr. 
Mooro, who has never been in the Rast, in his latest work on butterflies 
(“ Lo[)i(Ioptera Tiiclica”), admits eight distinct species, and eight named 
Varieties ” of Padomma, all but one of the latter of which ho described 
as good and distinct species in 1883. Wlien a species is obviously so 
extremely variable as E. klngfi, it can be of no possible scientific uso 
to have names for every possible combination and permutation of the 
blue-glossing of the upperside and of the disposition of the mark- 
ings of both sides of the wings. Those variations arc obviously 
mainly individual, and from the same bafeh of eggs it is almost certain 
that several at least of these variations would be obtained were they 
carefully bred. It is, liowever, of great scientific use to make out the 
range and to describe the peculiar^ies of geographi?a{ races when these 
are constant and sufficiently well-marked for definition each in its own 
area, but this xvlr. Mooro ncver«nuikes the slightest attempt to do. It 
is hoped that what has been hero written will tend to this desirable 
result. ^ 

I might also mention to shew the absurdity of the views expressed by 
Mr. Moore in his Monograph of Enpheina written in 1883, in which seven- 
teen distinct species of Pademma are ^iven from India,— that f scut to 
him, just after the appeamuce of that paper, 12 very variable specimens 
of Pademna captured in the Arakan Hills, out of wliich he could only 
name three. The inforonco was that the other nine specimens represent- 
ed as many now species.” 
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1. Euplcba (Pademma) sindala, Moore. 

Buplosa sinhalttf Mooro, Ai^ and Mag. of Nat. Hist., foarth series, Tol. xx, p. 46 
(1877) ; id. (part), Marshall and de NiccTille,* Butt, of India, toI. i, p. 66, n. 47 (1888) ; 
Iwmia sinhalOf Moore, Lep. Gey., toI. i, p^ 10, pi. v, fig. 1, male (1880); Tademma 
sinhala, Moore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 809, n. 18 ; idem, Id., Lep. Ind., yoI.3, 
p. 126, pi. xlvii, figs.^S, male} Sa, female (1890). 

Habitat: Ceylon. 

Expanse : d*, $ , 3 25 to 3*85 inches. 

Description : Male. Upperstde, both wings dark olive-brown. 
Foreiving with the outer marginal area broadly much paler than the 
rest of the wing, bearing in the middle of the pale area a series of from 
six to eight small oohreous-w'hite spots, the one in the first median 
interspace the largest, often two in the submedian interspace ; a 
marginal series of dots variable in number, but usually four, com- 
mencing at the anal angle and never reaching the apex of the wing ; 
the usual oval sexual brand in the submedian interspace. Hindwing 
with the outer margin paler than the rest of the wing, but ,less markedly 
so than in the forewing ; the usual flour-like sexual patch about the 
anterior area of the discoidal cell ; a submarginal series of twelve 
ochreous-white spots, the four anterior ones round, decreasing in size 
towards the costa, placed one in each interspace, the posterior ones 
elo/ gated into streaks, placed two in each interspace ; an almost com- 
plete marginal series of dots much larger than those in the forewing, 
not quite reaching the apex of the wirg, placed in pairs in the inter- 
spaces. Underside, loth wings paler olive-brown than on the upper- 
side. Forexeing somewhat darker in the middle of the disc ; a costal 
spot placed between the bases of the first and second subcostal 
nervules; discal spots placed • beyond the cell varying from two to 
four, the lowermost spot in the submedian interspace the largest, all 
these spots bluish-white ; submarginal und marginal series of spots as on 
the upperside, but tl*e latter more numerous ; inner margin of the wing 
up to the first median nervule cinereous ; the sexual brand black and 
prominent. Hindwing with none, on^, or two discal spots placed just 
beyond the cell ; submarginal and marginal spots as on the upperside. 
Female, rather paler than the male thTOughoat, lacking all the second- 
ary sexual characters, and having the inner margin of the forewing 
straight, not strongly outwardly bowed. Underside, forewing has 
the inner margin cinereous as far as the submedian fold. 

E. sinhala occurs only in Ceylon, and is, for an Euplm of this 
group, owing to its insular position, fairly coxiB^nt; 

2. EtFii(EA (Padiuha) kiiUqii, Moore. 

Ev^laa kVajii, Uoore, Horafield and Moore, Oat. Lep. Hea. B. 1. 0., toI. i, p. IM, 
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n. 258 (1857) $ idem, id., Anderson, Anat. and Zool. BeBtorohee, p. 922 (1878) % id,, 
HarahaU and de Nioerille, Bait, of Ind., toI. i, p 64, n. 44 (1882) ; id., Adamson, 
Notes on the DanainoB of Barmah, p. 8 (1889) ; idem, id., Cat. of Butt. coll, in Burmab, 
p. 4, n. 20 (1889) j id., Watson, Jonrn. Bomb. Nat. Ilfst. Soo., vol. vi, p. 29, n. 8 
(1891) ; Salpinx Bntler, Journ. Linn. Soc. Lend., Zoology, vol, xiv, p. 294, 
n, 86 (1878) I E, {Vademma) klugii, Wood-Mason and de Nic6|i]le, Jonm. A. S. B«, 
vol. Iv, pt. 2, p. 346, n. 10 (1886) j ^ademna Uugiif Moore, Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 117, 
pi. xlii, figs. 1, maUf 1ft, females 16, female (type of JS. grantii) (1890) ; Vademma 
TUugi, lloore, Proo. Zool. Soo. Lond., 1883, p. 305, n. 1, pi. xxxii, fig. 1, tnals; 
Euplcea {Pademmf^ Uugit Elnres, Tran% Ent. Soo. Lond., 1888, p. 300, n. 9 ; Euplosa 
erichsonii, Felder, Boise Novara, Lep., vol. ii, p. 324, n. 444 (1865f; id., Marshall and 
de Nic6villd‘, Batt. of India, vol. i, p. 63, n. 42 (1882) ; id., Watson, Jonm. Bomb. 
Nat. Hist. Soo., vol. iii, p. 18, n. 13 (1888) ; id., Adamson, Cat. of Butt. coll, in 
Bnrmah, p. 4, n. 18 (1889) ; id., Watson, Jonrn. Bomb. Nat Hist. Soc., vol. vi, p. 29, 
n. 7 (1891) ; id., Shoplnnd, Bntt. coll, in Ara5an, p. 4 ; Euplcea {Vademma) ericheonii, 
Wood-Mason and de Niceville, Jonrn. A.*S. B., vol. Iv, ]|t. 2, p. 347, n. 11 (1886); id., 
Elwes and do Nic4viUe, Journ. A. S. B., vol. Iv, pt. 2, p 415, n. 7 (1886) ; Salpinx 
erieheoniit Bntlor, Jonrn. Linn. Soc. Lond., Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 295, n. 39 (1878) ; 
Vademma erichsoniif Moore, Jonrn. Linn. Soo. Lond., Zoology, vol. xxi, p. 31 (1886) ; 
Vademma erichsSii, Mooro, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1883, p. 307, n. 11 ; Enpleea erich- 
soni, Adamson, Notes on Danaince of Bnrmah, p. 7 (1889) j Euphea koUarif Felder, 
Beiso Novara, Lep., vol. ii, p. 323, n. 445 (l865) j Vademma kollari, Mooro, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. Lond., 1883, p. 309, n. 19, pi. xxix, iig. 9, male ; id., Swinhoe, Proo. Zool. 
Soc. Lond., 1885, p. 126, n. 8 ; id , Hampson, Jonrn. A. S. B., vol. Ivii, pt. 2, p. 348, 
n. 8; id., Mooro, Lop. Ind , vol. i, p 124, pi. xlvii, figs. 2, male\ 2a, female (ISjJp) ; 
E, {Vademma) hollarif do Niceville, Jonrn. A. S. B., vol. liv, pt. 2, p. 41, n. 8 (lw5) ; 
id., Taylor, List of tho Bntt. of Khorda in Orissa, p. 1, n. 8 (1888) ; id., Elwes, Trans. 
Ent. Soo. Loud., 1888, p. .301, n. if); id., Fergnson, Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soo.,' 
vol. vi, p. 435, n. 9 (1891) ; Euplcea mma, Bntler, Proo. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1866, p. 278, 
n. 31 ; id., Distant, Rhop. Malay., p. 29, n. 9, pi. v, fig. 8, male (1882); p. 410, n. 9 
(1886) ; id., Marshall and de Niceville, Butt, of India, vol. i, p. 63, n. 41 (1882) ; id., 
Watson, Journ. Bomb, Nat. Hist. Soc , vol. iii, ]% 18, n. 12 (1888) ; id., Adamson, Cat. 
of Butt. coll, ill Bui’mah, p. 4, n. 17 (1889) ; idem, id., Notes on Danaince of Bnrmah, 
p. 7 (1889) ; id., Shopland, Butt. coll, in Aracan, p. 4; Salpinx crasja, Bntler, Jonrn. 
Linn. Soo. Lond., Zoology, vol. xiv, p. 295, n. 38 (1878) ; id., Moore, Proc. Zool. Soo. 
Lond., 1878, p. 822 ; Vademma crassa, Moore, Proc. Zool. I^op. Lond., 1883, p. 307, 
n. 9 ; idom, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 121, pi. xiv, figs. 2, 7nale ; 2a, female (1890); Salpinx 
illuefrist Butler, J^nrn. Linn. Soo. Loifd., Zoology, vol. xiv, p, 294, n. 36 (1878) ; 
Euplcea illmtne, Marshall and de Niceville, Bntt. of India, vol. i, p. 66, n. 46 (1882); 
id., Shopland, Bntt. coll, in Araoau, p. 4 ; Vademma illustriSf Moore, Proo. Zool, Soc. 
Lond., 1883, p. 307, n. 7 ; idom, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 119, pi. xliii, figs. 1, r^le ; lo, 
female (1890) ; Salpinx masont, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1878, p. 823; Euploea 
masani, Marshall and do Nicdvillo, Butt, of India, vol i, p. 64, n, 43 (1882) ; id., 
Adamson, Cat. of Bntt. coU. in Bnrmah, p. 4, n, 19 (1889) ; id., Notes on Danaince of 
Bnrmah, p. 7 (1889) ; Vademma masoni, Mooro, Proo. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1883, p. 809, 
n. 17; idem, id,. Lop. Ind., vdlfi, p. 123, pi. xlvi, fig. 1, wa^e^l890) ; Salpinx grantii, 
Bntler, Trans. But. Soc. Lond., 1879, p. 2 ; Euplwa grantii, Marshall and de Nicdville, 
Butt, of India, vol. i, p. 65, n. 45 (1882) ; id., Adamson, Oat. of Bntt. coll, in Bar- 
mab| p. 4 (1889) ; id., Shopland, Butt. coll, in Aracan, p. 4 ; Vademma granti, Moore, 
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F^rob. ZoolrSoo. Lond.} 18Sd^ p. 805, n. 2 ; Isainia tothneyiy Mooico, But. Month. Mag., 
▼ol. xi3^*p. 84 (1882) ; Euplm sinhala (part, nec MOore), Marshall and do Nic^Tillo, 
Butt, of India, vol. i, p. 66, n. 47, pi. vii, fig. 12, maU mdi female (1882) j Padevima 
dharmat Mooro, Proc. Zopl.^Soo. Loud., 1883, p. 306, u. 3, pi. xxxii, fig. 2, female ; 
Pademma augiista, Mooi'o, Proo. Zool. Soc. Loud., 1883, p. 306, n. 4 ; idem, id., Lep. 
Ind., vol. i, p, 118, pi. xlii, figs. 2, male ; 2a, female (1890) j Pademma indigoferUf Mooro, 
Proo. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1883, p. 306, n. 6, pi. xxxii, fig. 3, male ; idem, id., Lep. Ind., 
vol. i, p. 120, pi. xliv, fig. 3, male (1890) j Pademma impenalis, Mooro, Proc. ZooL 
Soc. Lond., 1883, p. 307, n. 6} idem, id.. Lop. Ind., vol. i, p. 119, pi. xUii,' figs, 2, 
male $ 2a, female (1890) ; Pademma regalisy M^ore, Proc. Zool. Soc, Lond., 1883, p. 307, 
n. 8 } idem, id., Le^. Ind., vol. i, p. 119, pi. xliv, figs. 1, male ; la, female (1890) j 
Pademma pemhertoniy Moore, Proo. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1883, p. 308, n. 12^ pi. xxxii, 
fig. 6,' male; idom, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 124, pi. xivi, figs. 8, male s 3a, female 
(1890) ; Padetmna macclellandiy Mooro, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1883, p. 30$, n. 13, 
pi. xxxii, fig. 4, female ; idem, id., Le{i. Jnd., vol. i, p. 120, pi. xliv, figs. 2, male ; 
2ay female (1890) ; Pademma y^niformiSy Mooi^, Proo. Zool. Soc, Lond., 1883, p. 308, 
n, 14 j idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 124, pi. xlvii, fig. 1, male (1890) ; Pademma api~ 
caliSy Mooro, Proo. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1883, p. 308, n. 15 ; idem, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, 
p, 123, pi. xlvi, figs. 2, male; 2a, female {IHdO ) ; Eupla'a apicalist, Shopland, Butt, 
coll, in Aracan, p. 4 ; Pademma hurmeisferiy Moore, Proc. Zool. SOo. Lond., 1883, 
p. 309, n. 16; idom, id., Lep. Ind., vol. i, p. 123, pi. xlv, figs. 3, male; 3a, female 
(1890) ; Pademma eherwilliiy Mooro, Lop. Ind., vol. i, p. 120, pi. xlv, fig. 1, male 
(1890). 


Geographical race E. kollariy Felder. 

Habitat : South India, Orissa, Bengal, lower slopes of the Sikkim 
Hills. 

Expanse: cT, 3-3 to 41 ; 9 , 37 to 41 inches. 

Description; Male and Female. Differs only from E. smJiala, 
Moore, in the marginal spots of the fore wing on both sides being rather 
Ito^ger and reaching the apex’ of the wing usually ; tlie submargiual 
series also rather larger. In all other respects as in E. sinhala. 

It is rather stretching a point to admit E, kollari as distinct from 
E* ainhahy but ap the differences noted above appear to be constant 
and are just recognisable, I have thought it best to separate them. 

, Except in Bengal, where E. iollari is found in^clie Sikkim terai 
and on the lower outer slopes of the Sikkim hills and in Maldah, it ap- 
pears to be confined to the littoral, the farthest point from the coast whore 
I have any record of its occurrence being Poona, about 70 miles in a 
straight line from the sea, and Bhadraclialam, on the Godavari, Madras, 
which is about 100. iEeither is it found in the bills except at the lower 
elevations up to about 2,000 feet, save in the Nilgii is, where Mr. Hampson 
took it at 3,500 feet elevation. In South India, Orissa and Bengal (wUb 
some exceptions) the species is quite constant, it is only at Bholah&t iii 
the Maldah district and on the lower slopes of the Sikkim hills and in. 
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the Sikkim terai that the species begins to var/, acquiring a more or 
less well-marked blue glo^s on the uppersido of the wings, and some 
discal spots on the forewiiig, which leads us to the typical form of the 
species. 

Typical form E, hlugii^ Moore. 

Habitat : Maldah, lower slopes of the Sikkim Hills, Bhutan, Assam> 
Arakan, Pegu. 

Expanse : d*, 3*5 to 4 0; $ , 3*0 to 4*2 inches. ^ 

Descjjiption : Male. Upperside. [Of all the species of EupUea 
known to mo this is the most variable. Following the order of the 
Pademma group here adopted, the varieties which most nearly resemble 
E» kollari are first described, while*the true E. Jclugii, which is the most 
divergent form in one direction, is next described, and lastly those 
variations are described which load up to the geographical race E. erich- 
sonii^ Felder, which ends the series.] A specimen from Sikkim in my 
collection agi'tes absolutely with tyjiical E. shihala, Moore, from Ceylon, 
except that the base of the forewiiig on the uppersido in some lights is 
slightly blue-glossed ; other Sikkim specimens I possess have the sub- 
marginal and marginal spots to both wings rather smaller than in typi- 
cal E, Icollari, while others again arc normal in this respect, both the 
latter forms being slightly blue-glossed. Tii the next gradation the (Mrk 
basal area of the forewing on the upperside is less well marked, and ex- 
tends more towards the outer mfAgin, while the first discal spots divided 
by the lower discoidal nervule have appeared ; these varieties occurring 
in Sikkim, Assam, and Arakan, but always sparingly. In the next group, 
which includes the typical E. Idugiiy it is quite impossible to describe 
within reasonable limits all the variatioift w hich occur. The dark basal 
area now gradually disappears altogether, the blue-glossing becomes 
more and more intense till it reaches its maximum, the sirots of the 
wings are infinitely variable — in some there are tli^tyo marginal series 
only, in some one or both these series are obsolete on the hindwing, in 
some the margiiiiil series is confined in thoiorewing to a few at the anal 
angle, or are absent altogetlicr, wdiilc the submarginal series ore some- 
times reduced from the full number of nine to four mere dots towards 
tho apex j the discal spots vary from a complete series of four to none at 
all ; while in some specimens there is a largo spot at the end of the 
discoidal cell, in others a small spot, and in others again no spot, at all ; 
the colour of tho spots also varies, some are pure white, others strongly 
. glased with blue ; * there is sometimes a costal spot at the base of the 
&*Bt and second subcostal norviiles, this being frequently absent/ On 
- IM hiudwiujg some specimens are richly blue-glossed on liho^disc, while 
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others are not glossed at all ; some are rich chostnut-colonred towards 
the abdominal margin, this coloar also being found in some examples on 
the bowed-out inner n^p,rgin of the fore wing. IIndbrsij)B. The varia- 
tions of the spots on both wings described above as found on the upper- 
si^o of the wings are also found on the underside/ tliough to a less 
extent. Femalb Varies in precisely the /lamo way as does the male* 
The variations noted above are found throughout the range of the typi- 
cal form, but they reach their maximum development in the Khasi 
Hills, where I have been able to accuuatcly match the following species 
figured in Moore’s “ Lepidoptera Indica ” — E. klugii, E, augusta, E, iU 
lustrisf E. imperialism E. regalis, E, macelellandim E. indigoferaf E, sher- 
wUliif and E. uniformis, 

Geographical race E^erichsoniiy Felder. 

Habitat : [Maldah, one female ; Cachar, one female], Arakan, Pegu, 
Tenasserim, Malay Peninsula, Siam, Cochin China. 

Expanse : d, 3‘2 to 4 0 ; 9 , 37 to 4*1 inches. « 

Description : Male. Uppbrsidb. [Still continuing the same order 
of the Pademma group, I first take up the description of the varieties 
most nearly approaching the last geographical race.] The connecting 
link between the E, klugii race and the one now under consideration is 
EJ^.nasonim Moore, which has the basal area of the forewing on the up- 
perside glossed with bright violet-blue, which character typically con- 
nects this race with E. kollari, Felder, ;rom which, however, it may be 
distinguished by the submarginal senes of spots gradually increasing in 
size from the anal angle till the one in the subcostal interspace is reached, 
then again rapidly decreasing to tho costa. But for this single character 
it would, I think, be quite impossible to separate some forms of E. erich» 
sonii from E. kollari. This geographical race is not as variable as the 
last, though it is still very variable, Mr. Moore placing in it E, crassa 
( ssE. erichsonii)^ p*%urmeisterim E. masoniy E. apicalisy and E. pemhertoni. 
The spots on both wings are almost as variable as in E. klugiiy except 
that the discal spots of the forewihg never exceed t\io in number and 
arc usually absent altogether, and I have seen no specimen with a spot in 
the discoidal cell. Female, markings throughout similar to those of the 
male* 

The two female specimens, one each from Maldah and Gachair, men- 
tioned under habitat above, quite upset the otherwise fairly well-defined 
geographical distribution of this local race. These two specimens both 
possess the submarginal series of s])ots on the forewing of the typical 
shape of E. erichsoniiy so I am reluctantly"' obliged to include them under* 
that race. I have other aberrant male specimens from Ai’akan which 1 
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have placed under E. klugii\ as they are very richly blue-glossed at 'the 
base of the forewing, and have a large spot in the discoidal cell, but the 
submarginal spots are typically those of E. erichsenii, so these specimens 
have two characters of E. klugii and one of E, erichsonii. The two races 
ovor-lap in AraVan and Pegu, and many specimens from thence are 
almost intermediate between tiie two local races, so that the placing 
them in one or the other is purely arbitrary. 

I have taken great pains to try and define the three geographical 
races of E. klugii which at most*can be admitted, but pow that I have 
finished tips task, I am almost of opinion that it would have been more 
philosophical and scientific to have dealt with the very large series of 
specimens I possess as one species in the way in which I treated 
E. {Stictoploea) harrisii^ Felder. TJicue is no doubt, however, thatE. koUari 
is constant in certain localities, as also is E. erkhsonii in other localities, 
these being the two extremes of the series, just iu the same way that 
E. harrisii and E. hopei are as distinct in their respective head-quarters, 
it is only wlien one comes to consider the intermediate forms which 
occur iu a region geographically intermediate between the two ex- 
treme forms, that it is found that *the constancy of all the forms 
immediately breaks down. To deal with species like these it is 
imperatively necessary to have very extensive series of specimens 
fi’om all the localities in which they occur, and also to act u^rio 
the spirit of the tlieoiy of evolution which nearly all naturalists 
profess to believe in, but soldo naturalists entirely ignore in their 
writings when describing different species of animals. If my indi- 
vidual opinions and conclusions be not accepted, I beg that rcfei*cnce be 
made to the writings of the competent field-naturalists Avho have studied 
these butterflies in life. It is needless liA’e to recapitulate what they 
have recorded : reference to •those papers is in all cases given in the syno- 
nymy of E. Icing a. 

Thore is still another point I may mention. Perhaps of all the 
oriental butterflies, Euphms are, where they occur at all, amongst the 
most commonly met with, coiispicuofis, and most easily captured of insects. 
They are so obviously protected that they float about in the air in the 
quietest manner and seem to court attention, and moreover are always, 
or nearly so, the commonest of butterflies. So ivell has tlio Indian 
region ^been explored that I should almost as soon expect to find a new 
** Cabbage- White ” in a London square as a new Euplo&a in any part of 
India ; and it is to be hoped that no more “ new species ” will bo des- 
cribed from India unless they are obviously quite different from any 
hitherto known species. Doubtless from unexplored regions and islands 
many new species yet remain to be described, but certainly there are 
none 'fron^lndia. 

82 
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The Communal Barracks of Primitive Baces.^^By S. E. PfCAL, Esq. 

^ Plates I aud II. 

[Beceiyed S Bead Noyetiibev 2]. 

Among tlie many social problems i elating to the early history of 
our race which at the present day engage the aliention Oi anthropolo- 
gists, there are probably few which surpass in intei est that of the 
origin of “ Marriage.” 

The institution of the “family, ”4 with its attendant maternal and 
paternal duties, is so closely iniei*woven with all human hisiory and 
customs that it is generally, and perhaps with some reason, taken to 
hare been the normal foi m of development from the very first. 

But in these days when the dpetrine of evolution has taken such 
a firm hold of the scientific world, it is hardly necessary to point out 
that sooner or later, we may have to leconsider the entire question, 
guided by the light of recent discoveries. 

In our endeavour to unravel the earlier phases, of social life, 
we naturally look amongst the more savage races for traces of the 
social condition of our ancestois, piecing iogether slowly and carefully 
the relics of customs still surviving here and there, which may tend 
to thi-ow light on this obscure and diflUcult question, drawing there- 
fi^ such deductions as e:sperience teaches may be safe and legitimate. 

From a careful study of the evidence j ecenlly accumulated, there 
can be little doubt that very much has yet to be learnt regarding tho 
earlier forms of sexual relation. 

MacLennan, to whom we owe so much on tho question of “Primi- 
tive man*iage,” has endeavoured to shew that “mariiage by capture ” 
probably arose from paucityc of females, due to infanticide, and that 
really some form of monogamy had always existed, but more recent 
evidence seems to shew that Sir John Lubbock’s view is more likely 
, to be correct, e., that while maiTiage, or the private inght to one 
particular womafi by any man, arose by capture, ibis early stage of 
social development was possibly preceded by one of». complete sexual 
liberty, as in a horde. 

The relics of such a stage of sexual communism seem to survive 
far more extensively among savage and semi-civilized races in our day 
than is generally supposed, especially in the Indo-Pacific and Austra- 
lian regions, and the object of t}ie pi esent note is to draw attention to 
the large stores of information on this question already in hand, but 
so far unutilized. * ' ’ 

Letoumeau, in his “ Evolution of Marriage** in the contemporary 
science series, has exhaustively traced for us the earlier stages of 
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**marri&g6 and the family” amongst the Idv^er animals, shemng 
conclusively that they are by no means peculiarly human institntions. 

The various and singular forms of sesLual association, past and 
present, he has also clearly laid before us, though singularly enough 
entirely omitting one which is of the utmost importance, and to which 
it is desirable to draw attention. The omission is in tisgard to the 
peculiar iustitution of barracks for the nnman-ied, which under so many 
surviving forms, and endless names, extends from the Himalaya and 
Formosa on the north, to New Zealand and Australia on the south ; 
from eastern Polynesia, to the west coast of Afi-ica. ^ 

One of the first things to strike the student who is fairly well 
acquainted with the head-hunting and semi-savage races of the 
north-eastern frontier of Bengal, reading travels in the Malayo- 
Pacific Arehipclago, is the similarity, and at ^mes identity, of so many 
singular customs over this widely scattered region. 

Not only do we find, as Sir Henry Yule pointed out in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute for February 1880, that head-hnnting, pile- 
dwelling, blackening the teeth, avei-sion io milk, “jhuming,” and bar- 
racks for the unmarried, extend froih India to New Guinea and other 
places, but that when the matter is Carefully looked into, quite a 
large number of other singular custcras come into view, and that the 
area over which these customs pi*evail, extends over a far larger ^art 
of the earth’s surface than Sir Henry Yule had suspected. 

Taken by itself this iiistiilution of organized “barracks for the 
unmarried,” is sufficiently suggestive ; but when wo notice that it is 
only one of many peculiar social customs, which suiwivc more or 
less with it, among widely scattered races, the case is doubly note- 
worthy ; first as a proof of former racial affinity among all these people, 
and secondly, as a most important and suggestive factor in social 
evolution generally. 

Their sociological significance it is the mow? necessary to studji^ 
as they are so obviously survivals ; and under modified forms are seen 
amongst Indo-Idougols, Dravidialis and Kols, Malays, Papuans, 
Polynesians, Australians, and African races. 

For some years past racial affinity has been suspected among these 
now distant races, and iii these communal barracks we seemf o have 
a clear proof that the “ survival of tho fittest ” among human customs 
may long outlast both physical and linguistic variation. 

As might naturally be expected, with customs handed down from 
a remote antiquity, among varibus races, there has-been a large amount 
of local geographical variation, and in some instances the subsidiary 
customs liave died out entirely* 
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Thus ** jhuming ** 'w’hicli so strongly differeatiates all these, from 
Aryan races, is not found among the nomadic Australians. Canniba- 
lism again, which at o^e time was probably universal, has died out 
in most cases, or survives in the passion for “head-hunting” in 
several. 

The building of houses on piles is another singular habit which 
persists among many widely scattered groups, and that it is a sur- 
vival and not locally spontaneous, is beautifully demonstrated by the 
“ araiba” or extension of the platform (floor, beyond the end of the roof, 
which is characteristic of Indo-Mon'gols, Borneans, Papuans, ^he dwel- 
lers in the Phillipines, and other widely-scattered people. 

The platform burial, common around Assam, is also seen in 
New Guinea,, Borneo, Formosa, Srfmetra, &c. 

The vertical doubler cylinder bellows, seen all over our north- 
eastern frontier as far as the Lutze, (Anong) turns up again in Nias 
off Sumatra, in the K6 Islands, North Australia, and in Madagascar in 
identically the same forms. ^ 

Our Nagas and other tnbes climb trees by cutting notches 
for the toes, precisely as do tfle Australians, and use the bamboo 
pegged to a tree atom as a ladtter, the same as the Dyaks. 

The extraordinary hide cuirasses worn by tho savages in the 
isla^pd of Nias, to keep out arrows and spears, are absolutely identical 
with those till lately used by our Nagas, and which are now rendered 
useless by fire-arms. » 

The large canoe war drums of Polynesia, the “ Lali ” of Fiji, 
“Tavaka*’ of the New Hebrides are seen all through our Naga hills, 
and stranger still, have the “crocodile heads’^ carved at tho extremi- 
ties, though the animal is unkiiovvn locally. 

The bamboo Jew’s hai’p of die Phillipines and Now Britain, 
sounds in all our Naga villages. The singular perineal bandage of 
4New Guinea is heroVlao quite common. 

These are a few of the very singular instances of survivals, which 
unexpectedly nmet us over a wide 'area, among racjerf now considered 
more or less distinct, and which demonstrate a common origin in the 
far past, among races too, wherein the communal barracks for the 
unmarHed is a persistent feature. 

As before stated, many of these subsidiary social customs have 
varied, or died out entirely, here and there, due no doubt to differences 
in the physical surroundings, and in the hatTacks themselves we see 
often variations to suit local, or recent, requirements, which indeed 
is one good proof of extreme antiquity: 

But certain features in relation to them have so persistently 
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remained, that they are probably fundamental necessities inr the 
case. 

Firstly, we see in all, except among the nopaadic Australians, that 
there is a special and recognized building, or buildings, for the 
unmarried youifg men and lads to sleep in, and at times for the young 
women, also in many cases tcigetlier. 

Secondly, we notice that among the races having these, barracks 
without exception, there is complete liberty between the sexes until 
marriage* • 

Thirdly, and most significant of all, these barracks are invariably 
tabu to the married wometiy whether the race, or tribe is exogamic or 
endogamic. 

We may also note that, as a ^eheral rule, we see adnlt marriages 
where this social system is in* vogue, and conjugal fidelity seems 
greater than among the more civilized races, by whom juvenile chastity 
is valued. 

The cruic of the entire question appears to he in the fact that 
from Bhutan to Now Zealand from the Marquesas to the Niger, there 
is a distinct tabu raised against th^ married woman, as against a 
social interloper or innovation ; and among tribes and races where 
otherwise there was complete sexual liberty, she is, in all cases, 
legislated against as an inferior, or slave, # 

If “ marriage ” had preceded the barrack system, it would, in many 
instances, have dominated it ; iKit there are no traces of peaceful equality 
even between the parties to marriages in the past ; everything tends 
to shew that the wife was a captured slave, and hence private property, 
as much so as a spear or pig. 

As we see (still) among some sftvngo races, the males killed or 
captured in a raid wore invaiiably ealen, and the females reserved 
as slaves, or as we say ** wives,” and hence inai riage arose in all those 
cases through capture, giving the successful warrior a right to onS 
woman. 

To many persons this fcatfire of “ barracks ” for the unmarried, 
combined as it is with juvenile sexual liberty, and strict tabu against 
the married women, may appear so novel, that a few references to 
pariiculars and authorities may not be out of place. We can at the same 
time note the local variations, doe to the geographical surronndings, 
or to the social advance of the race. * 

For instance amon^ the semi’Civilized Buddhist Shans of eastern 
Assam the “chang” is a serai-temple, and boys* school-house, where 
the lads at times reside for (ixed periods, and which is tabu to women. 

Among the Abor tribes, north-east of Assam, the “ Mosup ” is 
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seen in every village; aiid Mr. X F. Needham describes them in the 
Proceedings of the Jtoyal Oeographical Boc.y May 1886, as at times 240 
feet long by 30 wide, .with 24 fit'e places. These are not only the 
guest and council hoiises, but among head-hunters are the guard-houses 
in which “the single men warriora reside,** and where “ certain warriors 
are told off daily, who keep a look out day^aiid night.** 

“ The side walls are crammed with the heads of every description 
of animal, and all down the centre of it, are to be seen the bows, 
arrows, fishing ^eari hats, spears, &(a., of the warriors, on bamboo 
trays. The “ Mosup ’* is close to the entrance to the village apd would 
hold about 500 men.** 

“ The unmairied girls have apparently any amount of latitude 
given to tliem,* * and are very fond „of singing and dancing. In the 
early dawn ho was rousod by yells Ihroughont the village, and on 
enquiry was told it was an order from the “ Mosup ** going round for a 
general holiday next day, and that every man, woman and child was 
to remain in, and not go to work in the “ jhurns.** , 

Among the Miri these communal buildings are called “ De-ri,’* 
and there are (as among the Ab6rs) several in each village. They are 
not only the guest and council houses but the recognized sleeping 
places for the unmarried young men and young women, boys and 
girlif. between whom until marriage, as in all these cases, there ai’e 
no restrictions. 

As might naturally be expected, 'they are strictly tabu to the 
married women. 

Among the Miris settled long in the plains, there is a very distinct 
advance in individualism, and in small communities the “ De-ri** is 
declining into a boy’s play houife, though the freedom between the sexes, 
in the unmarried state, is not curtailed, and may be called notorious. 

The great Naga communities whether savage head-hunters, or 
peacefully inclined, prc.sent us with various forms of these communal 
barracks. In some of the large eastern villages, as many as 10 or 12 
for young men, and 4 or 6 for unm'arried girls are fdund. As a rule 
those for the young men, are guard houses, placed so as to cover jihe 
entrances to the village. Each being manned by the lads and young 
warrior%of the adjacent section of the village, or “morougf.** 

Between the Dikhu and Disang rivers among the tribes descended 
from Sangloi, these barracks or guard bouses are called “ Pah,** and 
as there are probably an Average of 6 to each of the 60 villages; there 
would be about 360 Pah on an area of some 60*0' square miles. 

In some tribes on this tract, there are no distinct houses or “ P4fa,*’ 
for unmanied girls, who sleep at home, and in Zu, the head village 
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of ike Banpara tribe, those for the young ntlina^ned men are named 
as follows: — 

1. Ra man Pah. 7. Eo^nn Pa2i 

2. Pak K6 „ 8. Nok sa „ 

8. Vdng tong „ 9. Nai tong „ 

4. RaNok „ 10. O hin 

5. Ten tok „ 11. Pa nu 

6. Lo tong „ 12. Pa sa 

• 13. Vang hnm Pah, 

The frst six belong to the smaller half of the village (which is divi- 
ded by a deep khnd, whence water is obtained from natural springs). 
The other seven are in the ofchci* portion of the village which includes the 
residence of the chief or “ Vang lyitA.*' The “ Pah ” marked thus* arc 
large ones commanding cnlfances to the vijlage and are more or less 
fortified. Towards the centre of the village there are several Pnm 
Pah (3 or 4) for little boys. The others are manned by the young 
men who tak» it in turn to mount guard, day and night, 15 or 20 at a 
time, but who in this tribe take their meals at homo. 

Among a few of these tribes, flie adults as well as juveniles are 
habitually nude, and in all of them, until 17 or 18 years of age, both 
sexes are absolutely so, except when visiting the plains. 

Here as among the “ Wild races of 8, E, Indian** (by Cgjonel 
Lewin,) “ great license is allowed before marriage to the youth of 
both sexes,** p. 193 ; “ every lad before marriage has his sweet-heart and 
be cohabits with her whenever opportunity serves, p. 203. The inter- 
course between both sexes is free and unrestrained until after 
marriage,** p. 245. 

In most cases these ** Pah ” are olfvionsly associated with commu- 
nal customs of the highest importance to the tribe, not only arc they 
the schools in which the youths are graded and taught their duties, 
and use of arms, hut they are the recognized rallying centres in times 
of public danger. Each contributes its share in all public labor, 
such as repairing fortifications. Clearing roads bridging rivers and in 
building the houses, &c. 

They lie in fact at the' basis of the social life as relics of a more 
extensive communal system, which is slowly giving way tdf indivi- 
dualism, and here, as elsewhere, the Pah arc tabu to the married 
woman. • 

West of the Dikhu river we find theH communal barracks for 
young men, are ca?lled*'‘ Arizu,’* by the “ Ao ** Sr Hairaong. Besides 
being the guest, council, and guax'd-housos the Arizu has the control 
of all war matters, and fortification, has charge of the big village drum, 
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sees to the fastening of the village gates at night, and other public 
matters. 

There are it seems , three orders or grades in these “ Arizu 1st, 
the Scangpur j 2ad, the Tanabanger ; and 3rd the Tepuo (or Tepoe) 
and those who have passed through all and are stiir unmaiTied are 
called Azuiner. ^ , 

As an illustration of the organization of the “ barracks in one 
of its many phases, a little detail may here bo of some use. 

The Scangpur are the lowest grade; they bring wood and water 
and are the seiVants of the other grades. No parent can^ interfere 
with the discipline, and as the term of each order is for three years, 
the discipline of the lower order is considerable and valuable. 

When the other orders come in at night, tired from labor or from 
being on the war path, tlv3 Scangpur has plenty to do in shampooing 
and manipulating the logs, arms and backs of the weary or sick. 

The second order or Tanabanger have less drudgery, but they have 
some ; if there is wood needed for fencing or repairs of the Arizu,” the 
two lower grades have to do the irksome parts, and the term of service 
here also is for three years. 

The third order, or Tepue,'are the masters and instructors, and on 
entering it there is much rejoicing. In a war party they cairy spear 
sliiel(i, and dao, the lower orders cairying the pi'ovisions, Ac. The 
Ao have their kidoug, or bougtdi, and appoint one officer called soiisong. 
Above all is one called “Unger.” This lar»t order has a great feast at the 
end of three years when it retires ; the material is what the Arizu three 
orders have earned in the three years hy going now and then to 
work on cultivation for rich men 

All of these three orders enfe wdth their parents or elder brothers 
and usually work for them. 

The number of “ Arizu ” houses in a village depends on circum- 
stances, usually at least two, located near the chief entrances, occa- 
sionally there are 5 or 6 so as to afford sleeping places for the boys and 
young men. 

This tribe has been annexed by us for some years, but in mo.st of the 
villages the “Arizu” houses are kept up though there is now no warfare, 
and the toys are all expected to work for and bo subject to their parents. 

In some of these Ao villages there are, or used to be, “ Arizu for 
girls and unmarried young women, ainder control of elderly matrons. 

Among the Mikirs (# Arleng) we again find communal baiTaoks 
called “Tarengs.” B6ys enter them at from^fe to iO years of age and 
there is geaei*ally but one to each village. Those who join the “ Tarong ” 
do BO for a fixed period of 5 or 6 years or longer, after which it is 
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broken up, and those who wish to leave go •out. When they form 
one they elect head men to i6. The first is called Olong sarpO and 
highest, the second is Clengdoou, and the third i|i called Sodarketa, the 
fourth Sodar loo. 

ITo married man or one who is a widower ever joins a ** Tareng,’* 
and there are none for girls, .No girls, young women dr married women 
may go near them, and they are used as council and guard-houses as 
well as being the regular sleeping barracks of the unmarried young men. 

Anything happening is firigt reported to tho Cleiig sarpo, and 
thence tojbhe villagers and head men. Any one vi^ting the village 
sleeps in the “ Tareng,” and any young man from tho “ Tareng” can 
go to any house he likes and sleep with an unmarried girl ; her parents 
can make no objection. When onpo<i “ Tareng ” is formed no one can 
leave it until it breaks up, or ho ih fined. . 

Among the Lushais a traveller informs us that “ the custom is in all 
these villages, that the young men on arrival at a certain age, are expelled 
from their facer’s house at night, and sleep all together in the Zalbuk, 
or bachelors* house. The Zalbuk is one large room, inside a verandah. 

Colonel T. H. Lewin frequently •and very clearly refers to this 
custom in his “ Wild races of S, B. and to the liberty allowed 

between the sexes before marriage, (see pages 119, 121, 182, 193, 201, 
203, 245 and 254), making it particularly clear that among tho “ Hill 
tracts ” therein referred to, the young unmarried men and lad(s are 
graded and governed by specis,! communal laws, and tliat these domi- 
nate the rights of the parent, as will be gathered from the remark 
“ his mother abused them much, but tho father and mother could not 
hurt them as they were acting by tho Gomig’s orders.” 

We constantly indeed find proofs 4liat the I'ight of tho parents 
over their children is more or less subordinate to that of the commu- 
nal barrack, that the family ” in fact as the social unit, is not yet 
emancipated, but bolds a subordinate position in body politic. 

To a moral certainty, tho above few instances •do not represent 
a tenth part of the information wliach a systematic survey would reveal, 
in regard to this momentous subject, among the Indo-Mongolian races, 
but enough lias probably bben said to shew that these communal bar- 
racks are a social feature of importance, deserving more careful iftudy. 

Turning now to Bengal and Central India, with its mixed and 
aboriginal races, wo find these barraqks in some form or otlior among 
the Gonds, Konds, Sontbals, Kols and others. ♦ According to the Revd. 
S. Hyslop, the Konds Md Gonds have in theil’ villages bothies for 
bachelors^” Among the Gaiti Gonds and Koitars, each village has a 
bouse, or gotalgbar (empty bed house) for single unmarried men to 
sleep in, and also similar ones for unmaiTied girls and women,” 

33 
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The Juangs (in Keonjnr) have the eame, and after work and eating, 
the young men drum and dance, while the girls sing. The Bevd. E. 
Petrick, who lived as a Missionary for some years at Eanchi, informs me 
that under tlie name of “ Damkaria ** these communal barracks for the 
unmarried (of both sexes) are seen in all Sonthali and Oraon villages, 
and that before marriage there is complohe liberty between the sexes. 

Mr. W. H. P. Driver, who has had large experience among those 
races, confirms the above. Speaking of the Koroas {Journal A. 8. B., 
Volume LXj Part J, No, JJ, 1891) ho says : — 

“Every large village has its “Damkaria” or bachelors* quarter, 
for boys who are too old to live with thoir parents,** girls stay with 
their parents until they are married. The dancing ground “acra,** is 
usually an open space in fi*ont ^of, the Damkuria, and young people 
enjoy considerable freedeyn until they' are married. 

Turning now to the Archipelago and Pacific region, we find in 
more or less modified forms this singular social institution common all 
over New Guinea, and the houses conspicuous as “ Pubus, Dobo, 
Dupa, Marea,** &c. 

Many of our best travellers aBnd missionaries have given us excel- 
lent descriptions of them, and the customs pertaining thereto, though 
in many cases failing to perceive their sociological significance. 

Considering the great difference between the Papuan and Indo- 
Mongol races, and the distance separating these areas, the similarity 
between the “ Mosup,** “ Pah,*’ “ Arizu,*^ &c., and the Papuan, “ Dubu,” 
“ Marea,** &c., is most extraordinary. 

Not only are they in each case abnormally large and long semi- 
sacred communal buildings, which serve as guest and council halls, 
decorated with skull trophies af war, or feasting, and specially set apart 
as the sleeping places for the young unmarried men ; but we find tho 
structure and arrangement of the houses almost identical, not only are 
they characterized 'hy extreme length, but in all cases the fl^oors are 
raised on piles 6 to 10 feet high, we even see such a detail of construc- 
tion as the peculiar Naga “ hum toifg,” Miri “ tung gong,” or projoct- 
ng siesta platform which is common among all Indo-Mongol houses, 
uming up in the Papuan “ Araiba,” identical in office and structure. 

InVemally we see a long hall, with fire-places and sleeping bunks 
each side. Last and most significant of all we find that in all 
cases these bouses are strictly tabu to women. 

In saying that the extraordinary identity seen between these 
Indo-Mongol aud Pdpuan buildings and their objects, cannot possibly 
be the result of accidental coincidence we tacitly admit the existence 
of a far-reaching social relation between these now distinct races. 

The Bevd. J. Chalmers, describing Ipaivaitani’s “ Dubu,” says 
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He himself led me by the hand, women* and children remaining 
behind, men and youths preceding and following until we came to the 
“ Dtthu” itself, where 1 was met by a number of old men who waved 
their hands and bade me welcome. Inside and on each side of the long 
beautiful aisle nvere seated young men, legs crossed, and arms folded 
not speaking a word, while was led down the aisle by the chief, 
followed by the old men until we came near the end where we stayed 
a few minutes, and 1 was then told to turn, on doing which all the 
seated ones rose, followed me out^and a general conversation went on.” 

This is almost precisely the etiquette pursued id our Naga hills, 
see Journal A, 8. B. Volunne XLI, Fart J, of 1872 pages 17 and 18.” 

Further on Chalmers says : — “ The temple, for a native building, 
was really good. In front was a large platform, and immediately 
under the great high peak in front, was a lar^ verandah, on which the 
men sat sheltered from the sun and rain. I looked down an aisle 
nearly 200 feet in length. Inside the whole plaee was divided into 
compartment^, in each of which there were fires, where . the owners 
spent much of their time in eating and sleeping.” 

Speaking of the Maiva villages«in the Papuan Gulf Mr. Lawes 
gays : — “ The sacred house, a fine building 120 feet x 24, was assigned 
for lodging. Inside the building was furnished with series of shelves 
or platforms, the upright posts were mostly carved, one at the entrance 
having a full length figure of a crocodile on one side, and a human 
figure on the other. The D|ipu or sacred house has its times of 
more than ordinary sanctity, at such periods it is profusely decorated, 
and no woman’s or child’s eye is permitted to see it. The sacred 
house of each village generally stands at the end of the single street, 
and the other houses are of poor construction.” 

In the Journal iJ, (?. 8. for April 1884, page 216, the Revd. W. G. 
Lawes refers to Mr. Chalmers’ visit to Maclalchic point. “ One Dubu 
or sacred house is desenbed where two largo pqgts 80 feet high sup- 
port the large peaked portico, which is 30 ft. wide,* while the whole 
building is 160 fset in length, and4iapci*s down in height from the front. 
A large number of skulls of men, crocodiles, cassowaries and pigs, 
ornamented it. The humarf skulls are those of victims who have 
been killed and oaten by them.” • 

These skull trophies which arc met with all over the Pacific are 
a peculiar and suggestive couiiterp|irt to the identically similar skull 
trophies seen among most of the Indo-Mongolian races. Among the 
head-hunting Nagas,^s nf^ny as 350 skulls, of men, Women, and children, 
may at times be seen carefully ranged, in a “ Pah,” like the flower pots 
in a hot-house, the posts and beams being hung with boar, mithun and 
doei^ skulls tier over tier. 
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Sigr. D* Albertis, in several places in bis travels in New Gtiinea, 
describes the “ Marea,** as guest and council houses, tabu to women, 
and situated at the end^of a street of houses* At page 194 he refers to 
a corpse which was “ taken to the house of the unmarried young men ” • 

In many works of travel we see illustrations of the’ Marea or Dubu 
in New Guinea, ris being situated at th^ end of a sti’eet, where the 
houses of the manned people are placed end on, in two rows facing 
each other. At page 140 D’ Albertis illustrates a “ Marea ” (at Para’s 
village) 300 ft. long x 36 to 45 wide, this being the public hall and sacred 
house, but in tliis instance the huts of the married people arc built 
(also on piles,) as a row of miniature houses along each side of the 
main communal building, and joined thereto by little flying 
bridges, across which the women* dare not pass, their exit being by 
little doors and ladders dcjiwn on the ohtcr side. 

Viewed in plan this arrangement of the large communal hall in 
the centre, with tho married quarters all divided ofl along each side, 
is absolutely identical with the gi’onnd plan of many Indo-Mongolian 
houses, where there is a long and wide common central apartment, 
at times reduced to a passage, <-and off which on each side, are the 
rooms of the married couples all partitioned off, with their own fire- 
places, and with ladders and dooi’s in the outer walls. 

^ Among the Arfak villages Sr. D’Albertis alludes to the houses built 
on piles, wherein the men and women live, in one, divided down tho 
middle by a partition, the men one side the women on tho other, and 
they eat apart. 

Captain Strachan in his Expedition to Neiv Gtiinea,^* puge IGG, 
says : — Some of the houses of tho Tnri Tnri were from JOO to 160 
ft. long, tho women and the men lived in separate houses, not even 
tho married people living together. Tho houses are raised from the 
ground and a broad step ladder leads to a plalform at either end. 
There are also platforms at the sides with several small doors or 
openings at interVflls along the building.” Sr. D’Albertis, (pp. 310-20), 
referring to the Mou, Miori, and Biine villngcs, saysitlmt tho houses 
are in 2 rows, while large houses called “ Marea ” on piles, and tabu to 
women, contain skull trophies, and hav6 no doors, but platforms in 
front (tolled “ Araiba ” 6 to 12 feet high. These are the young un- 
married men’s sleeping houses. 

Dr. Holrong refers to these “^Marea ” or “ Dubus,” when he says : 
** The young men live together in one building which is distinguished 
by the figure of a mrin,’^ E, Q, S. 1888|'page 602). 

Mr. J. 0. Gallon writing in Nature,** (page 205, 1880) of Maclay’s 
travels, says that the “Buam ram ra,” or sacred house is strictly tabu to 
women and children, while the ^'Baioim” or great drum and all musical 
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instruments are also tabu to them, but are played by the Malassi 

or unmarried young men j and women eat by themselves. 

Thus wo see on the gi*eat island of Papua amongst races now 
distinct in physique and language from our Indo-Mongolians, Dravi- 
dians, and Kol^, these singular communal barracks. Under the names of 
Dubu, Marea, or Buam ram ra,” these peculiar and 'conspicuous semi- 
sacred houses are built on piles, decorated with skull trophies, used as 
guest and council houses, with the projecting siesta platform, are the 
sleeping places of the young mpn, and strictly tabu to the women, the 
family live in subordinate huts. » 

In bv. Guppy’s “ Solmon Islands ” page 57, we find that ; — “ In 
the largo villages, the houses are generally built (on piles) in double 
rows with a common thoroughfare between ; the tambu house occupies 
usually a central position, and has a staging in front. Page 67 
“ In the the tambu houses of St. Christoval and the adjoining Islands, 
we have a style of building on which all the mechanical skill of which 
the natives ^are possessed has been brought to hear. These sacred 
buildings have many and varied uses. Women are forbidden to enter 
their walls, and in some coast villages as at Sapuna in the Island of 
S. Duna, where the tambu house ovcrlnoks the beach, women are not 
permitted to cross tho beach in front. The interior of these houses 
is free to any man to lio down and sleep in.” 

If we turn to the Bismark Archipelago, the Louisiadcs, anJf New 
Hebrides wo find cither recent or foraicr traces in them of these social 
baiTacks and many of the customs which so commonly accompany 
them such as “ jhuming,” tatooing, pile building, head-hunting, &c., and 
here there are canoe houses. 

Mr. W. Powell, referring to the ^little houses of the natives on 
New Britain, says : — “ For each village two large houses are built; one 
for the men tho other for tho women, no man is allowed in the woman’s, 
house, nor is any 'woman allowed in the man’s* house, the latter is 
generally used for a council house. They are fin«d with bunks made 
of bamboo whi/;h extend along hpth sides, serving as beds or seats.” 

Near Poi't Webber he found, in a clearing, several houses, a largo 
one in tho centre, a council or reception house, with tho large “gara- 
moot” or wooden drum before it. This house “ might havo^been, as 
in other parts of New Britain, a young man^s sleeping house 

“ When in want of women for their young men to marry (as they 
may not marry into their own tribe), they make a raid against the 
bush tribes of Byning <»nd seize tho young wsmen, eating the bodies 
of the men killed or taken prisoners.” 

Captain 0. Bridge in the Proceedings 8,, September 1886, 
page 649, informs us that “at Ambrym (New Hebrides) and some 
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other islands the young, .unniamed men in a village always sleep in 
a large house specially set apart for them.” And in the Pelew Islands 
in each village there are large club-houses to which the younger 
men resort, a few women fi'om neighbouring villages also frequent 
them. It is not considered eowme il faut for a woman to enter one 
in her own village^ If sho did she would ^ become an outcaste ; going 
into one a mile or two off, however, in no Avay affects her position.” 

As far off indeed as New Zealand w'o find the so-called ** bachelors’ 
barracks ” have spread from Polynesia. In a note fiom Mr. S. Percy 
Smith, he says The bachelors’ barrack is a Polynesian institution, 
known in' New Zealand as the **Wharee Matoro,” which 'was the 
sleeping place of the young men, and often of the young women too« 
Wharee means. ” house ” and Matoro is the advance made by women 
towards the other sex (often used vice ^ versa also). These “ wharee ” 
were also the places where the village guests wore entertained. Sexual 
intercourse between the young and unmarried was quite unconstrained 
in former times.” 

Turning north to Formosa wo find that Mr. Gr. Taylor, in the 
Proceedings^ B, 0. 8. for 1889, page 231, says that in the aboriginal 
villages there are one or more buildings called ” Palong Kans,” which 
are large houses built to accomodate the youths from the time they 
attain puberty until married. Their food is prepared by the parents 
and t&en to the Palong Kan,” the lads are never allowed to reside in 
the paternal home. All public matters a^ve discussed in the Palong 
Kans” and it is of the nature of a caravanserai, as any visitor may enter, 
hang up his belongings and begin cooking at the public fire. 

By day the building is watched by the youths in turn. On the 
receipt of any intelligence necc^itating a meeting of the villagers, the 
watchers attach to their waists the iron bells which always hang at 
the door, and run through the village, regulating their speed by the 
importance of the matter to be discussed. 

Dr. Warbung again at page 743 refers to this Formosan skull 
hunts, blood money, and ” club houses for young men,” , 

In Borneo again we find a large number of savage races, many of 
them notorious head-hunters, and who in ‘'physique and customs are 
almost identical with onr Indo-Mongols of the hills round, and south 
of Assam. Not only among Dyaks and Nagas do we see, jhum culti- 
vation, building on piles, houses 2C)p and 300 feet long, head-hunting, 
blackening the teeth, aversion to milk, and barracks for the uumarried 
youths; but singular details absolutely identicatl such as the bamboo 
peggod^toa^toe stem fora ladder, getting fire by see-sawing a long 
strip of diy oauo under a dry branch held down by the foot, &c. 

According to Sir Henry Yule:— “ In Borneo as well as among the 
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titbes of the Assam frontier, we find in each ullage one dr more public 
balls used for public ceremonies, but which also form dormitoiieB of 
the unmarried young men of the community and serve thus as a sort 
of main guard to the village, and in these halls both in Borneo and 
Assam is often been suspended the treasure of l^rophy skulls.^ Hence 
St. John often calls them he|d-liouses and sometimes bachelors’ bouses.” 
Unfortunately St. John’s “ Life in the forests of the far East ” is not in 
our library, and I must be content with the above single quotation. 

Wallace, however, in his M|ilay Archipelago, page 60, says, “ My 
things were taken “up to the “ head-house,” a circular building attached 
to most iJyak villages, and serving as a lodging for strangers and the place 
for trade. The sleeping room of the unmarried youths, and the general 
council chamber.” ^ • 

It may not be out of - place ix) notice heje, that in some cases the 
type of Chief’s house is the same as those seen in the hills round 
Assam, and in New Guinea. 

In Mr. JJ. D. Daly’s note on the explorations in British North 
Borneo, (Proceedings B. G, 8, January 1888, p. 6) ho says: — “ At Pun- 
pun, the head man is Rendom, who liwcs in a large house, raised ten feet 
off the gi’ound; there is a centre passage*fchrough the top part with many 
rooms containing families on either side.” This is structurally identical 
with our Chiefs’ houses in the Kaga hills, and many other places,, see 
“ Nature ” June 19, 1884i p. 169. 

The difficulty of tracing* these barracks among the savage tribes 
in Sumatra has been considerable. So far my only source of informa- 
tion has been the short notice in the “ Illustrated London Ne^irs ” of 
September 12th, 1891, p. 335, of M. Julius Claine’s trip among the 
Battak Karo, in May 1890. Ho says ^^“The town of Sirbaya is divided 
into several “kampongs,” separated by bamboo palisade and ruled by 
their respective chiefs. The houses are built on piles of squared timber. 
In front of the house is a raised platform with ^'staircase of bamboo. 
The interior is one* large room with a trench along* the middle of the 
floor serving spa passage from end to end. This abode is occupied by 
the family Patriarch, with his married sons and daughters and thoir 
children, each branch of tin! family having its allotted place. 

They pass much of their time on the outer teri’ace or platform, and 
occasionally sleep there at night. A dozen married couples with their 
offspring, or nearly 100 persons, m^y inhabit one such dwelling. Un- 
married young men live together in a largo house sometimes of two 
stories, which is set ap&ft for them. • 

So that here again in Sumatra we And unmistakably this sin^lar 
social institution, and according to •^Nature** August 13th, 1885, p* 
34t6, these Battaks are *'head-hunters.” 
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Whether the segregation of unmarried youths is seen in the islfChd 
of Nias, and among the Tagal and Igorotte of Luzon, and the forest 
nomadics of central Sumatra I cannot say, but over the whole of 
Polynesia it seems to have co-existod with a stage of complete sexual 
liberty which now appears shocking to us. * 

For many years one of the greatest .difficulties met with by the 
Missionaries over this region was the absence of terms iu all the 
languages, denoting virtue, modesty and chastity. The attempts to ex* 
plain these terms to old or young alike, ^were met by shrieks of laughter, 
as they were utte5*ly incomprehensible. 

In all cases this universal and naive immodesty seems to have co* 
existed with the communal barracks sacred to men only, whether among 
exogamic or endogamio communities^ apd oven among those as in “Taipi’* 
of the Marquesas, wliero iparriage, as **wo understand it, had not been 
fully developed, or hardly begun. 

In the ** Nan-ative of a four monM residence in the Typee Valley 
of Nuhihiva, one of the Marquesas^ in 1847,*^ Mr. Hermann Melvillo 
fully describes the “Ti” or bachelors’ hall, **at least 200 feet in length, 
though not more than 20 in breadth ; the whole front of this structure 
was completely open. Its interibr presented the appearance of an im- 
mense lounging-plaoe, the entire floor being strewn with successive 
layers of mats. Thus far we had been accompanied by a troop of 
the natives of both sexes, but as soon as wo approached its vicinity, 
the females gradually separated thcmselvr^s from the crowd, and stand- 
ing aloof, permitted us to pass on. Inside, muskets, rude spears, and 
war clubs were ranged around,” 

This is an almost exact repetition of Mr. Needham’s description of 
theAbors’ “bachelors’ hall”, or “Mosup” {Proceeding, B, G. S. May, 
1886, p. 317.) “80 yards longand 10 yards wide,” and is entirely open 
along the whole of one side. In this house all the single men warriors 
reside, and it is also Used as a council room, and the arms are also 
stored in it as in thto “ Ti,” of the “ Marquesas.” 

The most remarkable feature in regard to Typee is. that while iu 
that instance the sexual liberty was unusually complete, and the 
“ bachelors’ barracks ” seen in its purest forfla, the institution of “ mar- 
riage ” urns yet in its infancy and from the very nature of the conditions 
was developing on endogamic lines. 

The “capture of wives” appeal?? in that case to have been practi- 
cally an impossibility, as a rule, and hence it may be one of the rare 
instances where monogamy or polyandry arose bjr endogamy. But the 
mamage tie, or “nuptial alliance seems to have been of a very simple 
nature, and easily dissolved^ 
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In the cose of Taipi,” we see a tribe coiffined to a valley 9 or 10 
miles long by 1 or 2 wide, liririg on bread-fruit, plantains, nocoanuts, 
yams, growing spontaneously ; no cultivation, an^ possessing no cattle : 
only the pig ; their houses scattered among the trees, not grouped into 
villages ; and haMng perpetual feud with Happar and Nnkuhiva,#.d join- 
ing tribes, eating those encmjps when slain. The abifence of marriage 
except in a rudimentary (endogamic) form, the complete sexual liberty, 
utter ignorance of modesty, and remarkable development of the Ti, or 
barracks tabu to women, are as qjngular as the general happiness and 
plenty, absence of sickness and crime. * 

For many years past an obscure relation has been observed in 
many ways betw'een the Indo-Pacific region and East Africa ; it crops 
np in several matters, and heneg we need not be surprized at finding 
that, in variously modified forms,* our commuyal barracks for the uu- 
married are seen among the Massai and other races. Dr. Parkes noticed 
them on the Congo. In the Proceedings^ JR. ft S. for December, 1884, 
page 701, M^. Joseph Thomson says: — “The most remarkable distinc- 
tions characterise the various epochs in the life-history of the Massai. 
The boys and girls up to a certain age 4ivo with their parents, and feed 
upon meat, grain, and curdled milk. At*the age of 12 with the girls, 
and 12 to 11 with the boys, they are sent from the married men’s Krai, 
to one in which there arc only unmarried young men and women. 
There they live in a very indiscribablc manner till they are marrieJ.” 

“ At this stage the men ai-o warriors and their sole occupation is 
cattle-lifting and amusing themselves at home. The young women 
attend to the cattle and build the huts, and perform other necessary 
houseljold duties. So pleasant does the Massai warrior find thi.s 
life that ho seldom marries till he ha% passed the juimo of life and 
finds his strength decline. The groat war spear and heavy buffalo- 
hide shield, the sword and the knobkeiry are laid aside. For a time — 
a month — he dons the dress of an uiiraarncd wo];ftan, and thereafter 
becomes a staid and Vespectablo member of Massai society.” The habits 
of this strange tribe are purel^t nomadic, they move about according 
to the pastures. Their houses arc formed of bent boughs, plastered 
with dung.” • 

Again Mr. D. K. Cross, in the Proceedings, U. (t. S. February 1801, 
page 87, referring to the Awamwamba of Nyassalaud, thus describes 
the village houses of the unmarried j)eoplo : — “ the unmarried men or 
“ waken ja” as they are called, live in long-shaped houses often 60 feet 
or 60 in length built -of bftfhboo. No man is allowed to marry till he is 
about 30, and able to buy a wife. The herds are kept in separate 
houses which are long like those of the unmarried men.” 

34 
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Traces of tho “ IsacheloFs’ barracks,” young olubs, and 

fetich houses tabu to women, are, I .’believe, found ’all across Africa, 
both among Bechuanai^ and CafFres, and the Bakalai of the Gaboon. 

Thus we appear to have inthe caso of the Massai, at least one 
instance in Africa, of organized sexual promiscifity ^ a social phase 
preceding marriage. Hitherto we haye seen, this feature among 
more settled races, in this instance it is seen among semi-nomadics, 
where from the nature of the surroundings, in past times, the develop- 
ment of “ marriage ” appears to h^ve been retai'ded by the ample 
supplies of food' due to a pastoral life. 

In strong contrast to this, we find among the Austraiian races, 
who are truly nomadic, and whore food is procured with difficulty, that 
the possession of a wife (i, e., female^ slave) is of the utmost importance 
socially and early marri^tgo tho rule.* A nian^s wealth is measured by 
the number of his “ lubras.” Yet strange to say these races who have 
no settled villages or permanent buildings, exhibit the two social 
features so conspicuous in those having bachelors* barrfjok, i, e , com- 
plete sexual liberty among juveniles in the clan or horde, and isola- 
tion of the young men from the iharned families. 

It has boon urged by MacLennan in his “ Primitive Marriage^* 
pp. 85, 86 and 87, and by Peschel in his “ Baces of Man,* pp. 223, 224 and 
6, that the cause of exogamy has been due to the horror of consanguinity, 
and that it is among rude and savage races “ that a horror of incest^is 
developed most strongly.** Apparently the fact has been unknown, 
or overlooked, that it is precisely among such races that we see the 
most complete, most unlimited, and socially recognized sexual liberty 
permitted within the tribe or clan until marriage, whether it is endog- 
amic or exogamic ; that thcr “ communal barracks ** are in fact in 
many cases directly due to this fact, and hence are universally tabu to 
the married woman whether a captive or not. It is precisely in con- 
sequence of the s^jual license attached to these barracks, that they 
are tahu. So thaft this “ horror of incest ** is really a fiction. It is 
much to be regretted that the want of a little more practical knowledge 
of savages and semi-civilized races, has caused MacLennan, Peschel 
and others, to make such a serious mistake as to suppose that exogamy 
and wiia capture, were duo to a “ horror of consanguinity,** a “ terror 
of such alliances,** and that (MacLennan, 1. c. p. 232), ” It is precisely 
nations in the most primitive stagp which have the greatest abhorrence 
of incestuous marriage,** and hence practice wife stealing so as to 
avoid it. This view ‘►of the savages’ morality is necessarily ludicrous 
to all who understand the ” communal barracks,** and the sexual orgies 
so common among races having this institution, and wherein they are 
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tiewed a» harmless juvenile amusements. A tiow which extends from 
the, Himalaya to l^Tew Zealand, and from the Marquesas to the Gaboon 
and beyond. ^ . 

But to retiOTi to pur {exogamic) Australians, and the traces of the 
barrack system* among these nomadic races. Mr. Brough Smyth at 
page 36 of his great work gsays : — “ The unmarried young men have 
a place set apart for them in the camps, and they are not permitted to 
associate with the females, page 62. At the mur rum ” initiation 
of a girl by old women, after losing painted, young men (20 or so) 
approach^and take an oath not to assault her, but i^e may entertain 
any of them of her own free will as a lover, till married. 

As marriage is only possible by capture or exchange, a man with 
no female relations (to barter) fs -an object of suspicion, and has to 
“ share the discomforts of the baJhelors’ quarters.” (page 86). A man 
calls a woman of the same caste (or clan) “ Wartoa,** i. e., sister^ and 
cannot marry her, yet connections of a less virtuous character which 
take place between them, do not appear to be considered incesttious** 
“ Intercourse between the males and females belonging to the same 
class, appear to be regarded without disfavor.” ” In arranging the 
“ miaras ” (in a camp) care is taken to Separate the unmarried young 
men from the married females and their families. It is not permitted 
to the young men to mix with females, but the young people of both 
sexes evade all precautions generally,” (p. 124). 

“ When one tribe visits ^another, huts are built for them by the 
hosts, and one is set apart for the young unmarried men,” (p. 135). 

Again young men are tauuted by the young women of their own 
tribe, if they marry outside by peaceful aiTangcment, (i. e., they object 
to loss of their lovers), (vol. II, p. 82). 

The above are a few references out of many (in one work) to the 
fact that, excepting the mamed woman alone, there was complete 
sexual liberty within the horde or clan, betweepr those calling them- 
selves brothers and sisters. This be it observed among races where 
their strict ex&gUmy is, or has been, attributed to the dread and 
“ horror ” of risk of incestuous intei’course. There can bo little doubt 
that as Mr. Horatio Hale add others believe, the Australians are a 
degenerate race, or that they have carried with them mto#adverso 
surroundings, those two remarkable social fejitures of complete sexual 
liberty within the clan, and the segregation of the uumamed youths, 
after exogamy arose. They exhibit one of the rare cases where among 
savages the increased iffili)ortanco of marriage and the “ wife ” — as a 
food gatherer,— has dominated the relics of the barrack system. It is 
the opposite of what wo have seen among the Massai, where the com- 
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munal barracks appear^ to have survived in greater purity than 
elsewhere, due possibly to the absence of inducement to develppe the 
marriage system. 

It is instructive to note that while in the main perhaps, the develop- 
ment of social arrangements may have been from a^ stage of com- 
munism, through wife capture,” to endqgamy, these three stages are 
not necessarily so incompatible as to bo impossible together at one 
and the same time. Among many of our Indo-Mongoloid races we see 
all the three forms existing together ip the same community. Taking 
the Banpara tribe as an illustration, we see in the head village Zu, 
as before noted, complete sexual liberty until marnage, and 13 typical 
bachelors* ban^acks or Pah, which are also skull-houses, guard-houses, 
council-and guest-halls, strictly tabu to married women. 

This sexual liberty before marfiage, is part and parcel of the 
whole social organization, and has been so apparently from time imme- 
morial, producing no bad results, and is strenuously defended by old 
and young alike. If any grown girl becomes pregnant,^ which is a 
rare case until after marriage, there is very little trouble caused, as the 
young fellow to whom she is mosh-partial is then allowed to marry her, 
with less delay and expense than usual. A feature in the caso is 
noteworthy, i. e,, that, as a rule, by the time a young man has reached 
the age of 24 or 25, and a girl 20, both settle down as quiet and sedate 
partibs while still in the early prime of life. The stage of excitement 
is over, and it is exceedingly rare to ,find infidelity ; divorces being 
less frequent than among civilized races who value juvenile chastity. 
But side by side with this unlimited sexual liberty before mandage, 
we see that among the chiefs of these same tribes, who are great stick- 
lers for etiquette and customs, ^their marriages are strictly exogamous, 
they may not marry into their own tribes. The Chopnu (“ bear ”) 
chief must not marry a bear,** or Chopnu girl, but ho may m^y a 
Chanu or “ tiger,** ^ or Tanu, ‘‘iron.** A Tanu chief may marry a 
Chopnu but not ^ Tanu. At the same time, wlifen young, all those 
chiefs have the same liberty precisely as the other yoemg men, have 
several sweethearts, and at least before marriage, one or more concubines, 
from their own tribe, the children of whom, if any, do not become 
chiefs. ^Theso concubines are called ‘‘ Karsais.** Their “ Kuries** or 
true wives are arranged for with other chiefs who have marriageable 
daughters, ofteiva tedious and costjy matter, including political alliance. 
The ceremony when it comes off is largely a mock capture, the 
bridegroom and large number of elaborately decorated wamors, in 
^ full war paint, with guns and spears, meet the bridal party on the 
tribal boundary, execute their war dances and bring the bride home to 
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a grand feast and general drinking bont. The Earsais ” or coneabines» 
meanwhile, ai*e kept on, and as before, are practically servants, the Knri 
indeed looks on them as indisponsible. So that jbho chiefs are exogam- 
ic, and the marriage is a relic of wife capture, the ceremony often 
a mock capturcf or fight. But the rank and file of these bead-hunting 
savages are now so closely^ packed all over these hills, and have been 
so for, at least 1,600 or 2,000 years that the difliculty of procuring 
wives, when so often at feud all round, has necessitated endogamous 
marriages, at first no doubt between different villages of the same 
tribe semi-independent. As a rule now, the common fblk are endogam- 
ous, and the marriage is arranged by parents or relatives, at times 
by payment, and at others service, or both. In all cases, however, as 
amongst all the races having barracks, and sexual liberty, these mar- 
riages are adult, and not juvenMe, as amon^Hindus and Mohamedans, 
and the parties themselves have the greatest say in the matter, they are 
not little puppets. 

Of the^three forms of sexual relation the oldest is probably the 
communal barrack system, which is so generally seen as at the basis of 
many tribal customs and which underlies the whole social life, a 
stage of exogamy, following but not superseding it, survives as a relic 
among the chiefs, while endogamy is apparently more recent, and in 
turn does not violently displace either of the others. The elastic 
relations existing between the villages constituting a distinertribe, 
give us indeed the clue to t^e mode of transition from exogamy to 
endogamy. Occasionally a large village with one or more offshoots, 
will declare its independence, or two tribes (or clans) at peace agree to 
found a new settlement, which in time becomes distinct. 

Indeed this has been the normal njpdo of tribal development over 
the entire area. Occasionally a single tribe or clan will be comprised 
in one large village or “chang,” and at feud with all others around it 
for ^or 8 years, and this has no doubt led to endogamy, especially as 
so many of these “changs,” are at times built on semi-detached peaks, 
and are practiqally almost distinct villages. But the transition from 
exogamy to endogamy among these tribes, has evidently been exceed- 
ingly slow, possibly not less than thousands of years, judging by their 
unwritten history, which goes back in some cases about 80 geanerations, 
and which unless secured at an early date, will undoubtedly be lost for 
ever. The remarkable feature in ijjne case is the steady persistence 
of the “barracks** all through, as a social survival from a period which 
evidently preceded* the >5rigin of these races as we now see them. 

The sociological significance of these singular communal institu- 
tions, briefly referred to in the foregoing, it is imperatively necessary 
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to study carefully if wO hope to glimpse the earlier forms of social 
development, or settle whether man has been from the first **a pairing 
animal,” and the family the unit, as some suppose, or whether the 
unit has been the small cbiefiess communal clan. 

A general, if somewhat cursory survey in this'^ research, is much 
more likely to elucidate the truth, than % very careful study of isolat- 
ed instances, which vary so considerably, as to be at times probably 
misleading. Collectively these barracks seem to point to a communal 
origin, incompatible with the pre-exis#^^ence of monogamy, the univer- 
sality of the tabu against the married woman, among raceij wherein 
there is, and has been complete sexual liberty till marriage, seems to 
point out the married woman or captured slave, as a social interloper ; 
she is not the superior or even the .equal in the situation anywhere, 
but is universally legislated against ^ an inferior, the barrack domi- 
nates her and oven her offspring. They are antagonistic. * 

’ One of the dangers of studying this subject exclusively from a few 
instances only, is seen in the fact that in many cases the fabu against 
the ” wife,” has gradually been extended to the other women and girls 
of the clan, a very natural devel^ment. But while there are appar- 
ently no cases wherein the married women can visit or sleep in these 
young men’s barracks (in their own tribe) there are a large number 
wherein the unmarried girls can do so, and not a few in which these 
latter are exacted to do so, or even in which special barracks {Oahru 
morongs) are built for them. Those who iknow anything of these primi- 
tive races, among whom we find these communal barracks and their utter 
disregard for juvenile chastity, must smile at the remark that “ it is 
precisely among nations in the most primitive stage which have the 
greatest abhorrence of incestuons marriages,” and that this drove them 
all into wife capture. As if to render this view still more ludicrous, 
Huth’s ” marriage of near kin,” amounts to a demonstration that 
consanguineous marlriages are not at all necessarily ^injurious, and 
may at times evente beneficial, as all breeders of stock well know and 
the race of Ptolemies demonstrated. ^ That in the eaorlier stages of 
human development, ere social customs arose regulating the rights of 
property, there may have been a time whofi captured women were the 
public psoperty of the horde, is not impossible. But as soon as rights 
in captured spoils were recognized, by races wherein there was sexual 
communism, and hence less internal competition for females, the right 
of the stronger warriors to keep their female captives as ” wives,” 
would be less disputed. The more valuable shbh fismales became as 
slaves, the more wife capture ” would be developed, as in Australia. 
Macliennan would appear to have been under misapprehension, when 
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in arguing against the “origin of marriage capiwre^ he thought it 
unlikely, because savages had “ women of their own whom they could 
marry.*’ It is precisely because in a communal stage, all the females of 
the tribe, or horde, were public property, that no male could isolate, 
and •appropriate on&, as his own exclusively^ that the right to a captive 
female slave (as a wife) becsjpe feasible. She was private property. 

The distinct private right to captured weapons, utensils or slaves, 
resulting from “ joint action,” is notorious among savages. Hence it 
is singular to see MacLennan insisting that the public right to a 
“ beautiful captive,” would stand as an argument agaiifet “ marriage by 
capture.*^ When we examine the matter closely, in situ, we find that 
invariably, the property captured in a joint raid, is never scrambled 
for, but subject to laws or rules minutely regulating the private rights 
of those engaged. Whether in isliing, hunting, or in raids for much 
coveted heads, to secure the envied tatooing, there are strict rules as 
to the rights in the spoils. I have known a case where the youngest lad 
in a head-hiyiting party alone secured the head, and the honor of tatoo- 
ing, out of a party of 63 young warriors. Without strict and recog- 
nized rules ill all such matters, there #vvould be chronic social anarchy. 
So that when closely examined MacLfennan’s argument will not hold 
water. Whether an exhaustive study of these singular “ communal 
barracks ” seen among so many distinct races under such various local 
phases, will eventually show us that they are the relics of a former 
stage of communism, it is n^t easy to see, but there are certain per- 
sistent features which appear to point in that dii^ection, among others 
the universal tabu against the married women. If “ marriage ” by 
capture of female slaves, arose while society was in the stage of com- 
munal hordes, or clans, it is very e.^8y to see that the successful 
warriors would naturally object to their female captives (or wives as 
we now call them) associating with the unmarried young men in their 
communal quarters, and hence tabu them. It* is what wo might 
naturally expect under the circumstances, and als^tliat these warriors 
would generaliy have the power as well as the inclination to enforce 
such a social law. If there were no other females available for the rest 
of the males, it might not have been so easy perhaps, but when wo 
recollect that in all these cases there was complete sexual liberty within 
the horde itself, among its normal female members, the successful 
isolation of the captive wives was grobably feasible, and hence arose 
both the “ marriago ” and “ tabu ” simultaneously. The almost univei> 
sal power of these •communal relics, over the childi'en, a power which, 
as a rule, dominates that of the parent, is another indication that 
marriago and the family arc of more recent dovolopment. Indeed tho 
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indications that some iorms of communal association preceded the 
isolation of the family turn up in several unexpected ways. At page 
140 of his travels D’Alljertis illustrates a “ Marea ** at Paras village 
300 ft. long by about 36 wide, this being the great communal 
building, or sacred house, tabu to women, and ih this instance the 
houses of the mai*ned folk, aho built on p^iles, are two rows of little 
huts, one along each side of the great building, distinct from it, yet 
with little flying bridges to it, across which the men alone could pass, 
the women’s access to them being by ^ittle doors and ladders on the 
outside, as in figf B. This arrangement and isolation of the married 
people’s quarters, on either side of a common hall or passage, seems to 
underlie the construction of houses very generally all over this part of 
the world, as in figure A. In the case of the “ Mou Miori,” (D’Albcrts) 
1. c, pp. 319-20, these marned quarters*- are no longer little appendages 
along each side of the Marea, but are really distinct houses, and sot 
back, so as to form a wide street, in which the communal Marea is 
placed. And hero again we see that this arrangement^^ as a street, 
is very common, from Assam to the Pacific. We even see that the 
clear space between the rows houses used for dancing on, has a 
distinct name, the “ Akra ” of the Oraons, the “ Imrai ” of new Hebrides, 
Ac., fig 0. All these houses are built on piles, 3 or 4 to 8-10 ft. long, 
and have the siesta platform S, projecting in front beyond the eaves ; 
the ‘^Airaba” of New Guinea, the “Tung gong” of Miris, and 
“ Humtong ” of Nagas. In all the figures, A. B. C. Co are the com- 
munal and M the married quarters. 

The building of houses on piles which is very common "among 
races having communal barracks, has long been a stumbling block to 
anthropologists. Mr, Crawfoi^j. in his “ History of the Archipelago,'* 
p. 159, attributes it to the people inhabiting marshes, banks of rivers, 
and the sea coast. Others say as a means of security from attacks of 
enimies or wild anim'^s. But as Sir Hem*y Yule pointed out in tlio 
Journal of the Anil/gopological In8tiiute^ February *1880, page 296, it 
cannot be due to these and is really a r/ice character. 

The most likely cause for the custom seems to be the presence of 
the pig, which, as a domestic, or semi* domestic animal, is kept by almost 
all pile bnilding races, and which unless there were some means taken 
to effectually friistrate its depredations, would devour everything edible 
within reach, infants included, as some of the people themselves point 
out. They could not go out to their jhums, without leaving a guard 
behind them. This “tpile building ” is one of 4ho allied customs before 
alluded to ; and exhibits the usual variation due to influence of phyai 
cal surroundings. 
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The fact that these barracks are found ov^r such an immense area 
among such distinct races, and with such marked geographical vari- 
ations, obviously due to the surroundings, indicates an extreme anti* 
quity, preceding the differentiation of physique and even language, 
and beirg essentially of a communal nature they seem relics of a social 
stage preceding monogamy,, and to demonstrate m5ro or less clearly 
that marriage arose by capture. The extreme, and indeed absolute 
freedom between the sexes before marriage, culminating in many races, 
in sexual orgies, and the absence of the ideas of modesty and chastity, 
amply demonstrate that it could not have been tfie dread of incest 
which drove them into exogamy. There appears to be absolutely no 
evidence that a peaceful stage of monogamy preceded the communal 
barrack system, cei*tainly no evidence of peaceful endogamy, or mar- 
riage ” within the horde or clan. *Such evidence as wo have is distinctly 
in favor of “ marriage by capture,” having arisen during a stage of 
communism, the relics of which wo see surviving in these singular 
communal barracks. That they are doomed, and ere long will become 
extinct, is not at all doubtful to tliose who have watched them in 
some cases for 20 years. The trader* and the missionary are rapidly 
changing the old order of things, and, even without their aid, there ap- 
pears to be some evidence that among many of these races, the im- 
portance of the family is in the ascendant. It is most desirable thci*eforo 
that these social relics should be studied systematically at an early 
date, the information gained would bo of much value to anthropologists, 
and not entirely useless perhaps to those interested in such questions 
as infant marriage, and the age of consent. 
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De Bammcuhceis Indicis Dwj)M^a^tone«.~ScRiPSil’ P. Bugbl.* 

' [Tab. ill, iv, v et vij. 

Praefatto. 

Ez quo tempore Hooker fill us et T. Thomson do Ranunciilaceis indi- 
cis in volumine prime Florin impcini indici conscripserunt, raaximus nu- 
merus exemplarium stirpium exsiccatarum; adlatus est a Stoliezka, . An- 
derson, Kurz, Praiii, Henderson, Scmlly, Giles, Aitchison, Duke, Lacei 
Brandis, Schlicli, Gamble, Ellis, Baden- Powell, Drummond, ^ayidson, 
Tanner, Sedgewick, 0. B. CJarke, Watt, Gammie, Pantling, aliisque vir- 
is, magnaque speciminum copia curaulata est in lierbariis calcuttensi et . 
saharanpurensi summa industiia atf^uo cura Dutliici et Doctoris King, 
clarissimorum virorum illQ'*um de rebus botanicis indicis optime merito- 
rum. Ac peregrinationes laboresquo Haucei, Hcnryi, Prattii, Davidi, De- 
lavayi, Maximowiezii, Przowalskii, Potanini, qui, fortes ad pericula, 
desertorum terroribus vel hostium montiumquo altissimoriim frigoribus 
indomiti, Mongoliam et Tibctiam et Chinam propriam pcragraveriint, 
atque species novae in imperio sinensi repertso ct ab Maximowiezio, Fi*an- 
chetio, Homsleyo, aliisque accuratissime desoiiptae ac definitao compara- 
tionem stiiqiium indicarum cum stirpibus rogionum fmitimarum reddi- 
derui\(t faciliorem. 

Quamobrem Ranunculaceas indicas donuo perscrutari et cum reli- 
quis asiaticis et europaeis comparare inftituimus, quaraiquam regnum 
nipalense vix exploratumet em partes Himalayae quae a terra sikkimensi 
ad orientem vergunt adhuc fere ignotae nos impediunt ne quaestionem 
plane cumulateque perfioiaraus. Species autein Rauunculaccarum valde 
variabilos suntmirumquo inmdtium polyraorpliae, ut pordillicile sit for- 
mas varias in species subspecies varieiabesque disponere harumquc fines 
regere. Ita fit ut genera plurima in species permultas, descriptionibus 
bene definitas, natura plane confusas, divulsa et quasi discerpta videa- 
mus. Faoilius enifl^fest apta dissolvere quam dissipata connectere, 

Et quamquam in libellis floris oxcuisoriis dictis coiificiendis parvi 
interest utrum more Jordaniano subvarietates ad speciei dignitatem per- 
ducamus, an sequentes 0. Kuntze sexcentas species aliorum auctorum ad 
unam reftigamus : maximi momenti esse censimus in plantarum distri- 
butione investiganda et ad doctrinam transmutatiouum aliasque quaes- 
tioiies physiologicas recto intelligendas non seiungcre ea quae gradatim 
transeuntia^uuum in alteram natura sint iunctg,^ Itaque in his disputa-* 
tionibus speciem sta&imus esse universitatem omnium stirpium quae, 
quamvis extremao inter so diiforant habitu, magnitudine, indumento, par- 
tium figura, aliisque notis, ita formis mediis copulatae connexasque sunt 
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nt disorimeXL quod in omnes partes valeat nullum reperiri possit» Sed 
qupniaixt summam alicuias specie! oognitionem non possumne obnSequi, 
nisi eiua ra^etates soientia complectamiir earumque affinitates indage^ 
mus ; cumque investigatio variationum multuin habeat delec^tionis i 
subspecies, tarietates, subvarietatesque Ranunculacearum indicarum no- 
bis investig^ndas putavimus. Vis aatem et natura snbspeciei et vario- 
tatis in eo est quod quibusdam notis satis distinctae sint, sed tamen 
quasi gradibus neo genere inter se differant, ita ut discrimon varietatum 
propinquarum saepc pordifficile sit nequo sine comparatione multorum 
exemplarium in herbariis conserVatorum instituta possit fieri, 

Atqde in bis commcntariis nobis saepe mentio facienda erit cater- 
yarum stirpium quae, perductac ab auctoribus quibusdam ad speciei 
dignitatem, ad subspecies vel varlotates revocandae videantur. Sed 
temporis spatiique compendii faoLcndi causa interdum licebit subspecies 
vel ipsas varietatcs traotaro tamquam species, si auctores quidemiis 
speciei nomen invenorint. Si autom dignitatem subspecioi vel varietatis 
plane praedioare volumus, hoc modo scribore liceat: si speciem ab 
auctore quodam definitam pro subspeciem liabcndam censimus virgulis 
utemur et scribemuB exempli gratiar-Aquilegia fragrans* Bentham; si 
varietatem — Aquilegia fragrans ” Bentham ; si autera ipse, qui nomen 
dedit formae quam subspeciem opinamur esse, earn pro subspecie varie- 
tateve habuit, hoc modo scribomus exempli causa—CIematis sikkimensis 
H f, et T* Et cum clarissimo Doctoro Drude* asterisco quidfim uti 
liouerit, ita ut ponamus — Aquilegia * Moorcroftiana WulL^ vel Delphi- 
nium * persicum vel Tlialictrum * rufiim Lecoyer in locum Aqui- 

legia} vulgaris Lin,, subsp. Moorcrof tianao ( Wall, pro specie) vel Delphinii 
camptocarpi, subsp. pcrsici {Doiss. pro sp.), vel Thalictri punduani WalL^ 
subsp. rufi (Lecoyer pro sp.) ; sed facilius videtur esse minusque tai'dum 
virgulas scribero quam asteriscos. 

Atquo Baillon, vir ille assiduus et in cognitiono rorum indaganda 
sagacissimus, multa genera ad subgonera, uti in Ranunculaceis Aconitum 
ad Delphinium, Caltham ad Trollium revocat. Eimi si sequamiir, num 
censimus tanta^nomina mutands^k et Delphinium Napellus vel Trollius 
palustris pro Aconito Napello vel Caltha palustri scribendum esseP 
Minime vero. Nam si subgeneris pro generis nomine utamur, vix 
unquam error nobis atque tenebrao erunt; si autem speciyum per- 
multarum nomina in alia mutomus, quanta turba erit, quanta confusio. 
Sic vero nonne iis qui rebus herbariis operam dent magis magisque 
necessitas imposita erit in synonymis solvendis ac disccndis temporis 
abutendi et histoniae t>pinionum atque errorum pro cognitione atque 


* Vide Schenk, liuiidbuch der Botanik, yol. iii, 2. 
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indagationo remm naturae Btibstituendae f Neqne Baillon, vir dootissi* 
mas, Aconito ad sabgoaas Delpliinii redacto, dinumerat omnes species 
Aconiti sub nomine Delpbiuii ncqao nomen suum nominibns mutatis 
adicit. (-Nam satis est sdribere Aconitnm Napollus Lin, ant, si mayis, 
Acouitum’ Napellus Lin»^ virgala posita post ^nomen sabgeAeris. 
Quid? Si quis pmnino tollat genus aliquod, aut si nomina prisca 
in Ubris antiquis indaget atque odoretur, nomenne suum nomini mutato 
affigat ? Imitandine sunt viri illi illustrissimi qui ipsorum nominibus 
scribendis iiunquam fessi laboribus levioribus aeternitatem adipisci 
immortalitatemque sibi parere volant et Bub titulo legiim conservandarum 
omnia miscunt atque perturbant ? Immo bonorom censimui^ iis esse 
tribuendum qui in notis quibus species nova a reliquis eiusdem gonens 
speciebus distingui possit accurate ac diligenter investigandis operam 
laboremque consumpserunt, noque iis qvi in enumcratione stirpium quao 
in terra quadam crescunt c6nscpibonda aut qui nomine generis commutato 
speciebus veteribus nova nomina imponunt. Itaque sufficct scribcre — 
Ranunculus Shaftoanus Aitch. et HcmsL (sub Oxygraphide), vel, si placet, 
uti nos in bis disputationibus interdum scribemus, — Ranunculus ! Sliaf- 
toanus Aitch, et Hemal, vel plane Rnnunculus Shaftoanus Aitch, et Hemal* 
neque Ranunculus Shaftoanus Boias. Et scnbero quidem maluissemus 
— Ranunculus Shaftoanus {Aitch. et Hemal.) y nisi Torrey et Gray in 
Flora civitatum boreali-amcricanamm nomcn auctoris nominis spccioi 
inter irons posuissent neque scripsissent exempli causa— Caltha palus- 
tris (Lin.) vel Trollius laxus (Salish,)* 

Sed ad propositum' revcrtamur. In disputatione prim a de Aquilegia 
dicemus fusius, quod magna in herbariis Aquilegiarum indicarum videtur 
esse confusio ; in altera omnes species indicas ordinis Ranunculacoarum 
in subspecies et varietatcs disponere casque accuratius definiro conabi- 
mur, ac praecepta addemus concisa ad species in provinciis nonnullis 
indicia gignentes rationo ac via determinandas ; in postreina donique 
do variations atque .polymorphismo Hanuncn}acearum quao in imperio 
indico regionibusqi^i^^finitimis nascuntur proponere instituimus. 

Materiam autem ad has disputatpnes conscribendas pracbuerunt 
herbaria bortorum calcuttcnsis et saharanpurensis, thesauri illi ditissimi 
stirpium indicarum exsiccatarum, quarum usum debui benignitati 
liberalitajtique Doctorum King et Prain, ac comitati cl. Duthiei qui non 
solum Ranunculaceas in herbario saharanpurensi conditas milii libentis- 
sime et, propter sludia mea frequenter negotiis publicis longo intervallo 
intermissa, jper longum temporis spatium incommode suo commodavit, 
sed cuius excmplariar exsiccata etiam ab ipso^magna cura ac diligentia 
lecta optimequo conservata investigationum labores mearum aliquanto 
sublevaverunt. 
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Nomintim autem compendia qnibus in ^is oommentariis ntemni* 
inter alia haec snnt 

P, I. s Flora indica ; F. B. I. = Flora of British India ; H.* B. I. 0. s 
herbarium of the late East India Company ; H.* Calc. = herbarium cal* 
cnttpnse; H. ^^ah. c herbarium saharanpurense ; A. = Dr. Anderson; 
Aitch. = Dr. Aitchison ; B. = Dr. Brandis ; B. P. = Bfiden- Powell; 0. = 
General Collett; Cl. = C. B, Clarke; D. = Duthie; Dd. = Davidson ; ^ 
Dr. 8 Drnmmond ; E. = Ellis ; G. = Dr. Giles ; J. = Eev. Jaeschke ; K. s 
Dr. King ; K. C. = viri qui missi sunt a doctore King stirpes legendi 
causa; Scz.cDr. Stoliezka; Sy! = Dr. Scully; W. =:©r. Watt. 

• 

DISPUTATIO PRIMA. 

De AqIjilegia. 

Inter genera variabilia llanunculaccarilm ac polymorpha vix aliud 
genus inveniii potest de quo tarn variao sint sententiae viiwum rerum 
herbai'iarum poritorum tamque discrepantes qiiam sunt de Aquilegiis, 
quarum noflniilli dinumcrant plus* quadraginta species, quas alii ad 
quinque vel sex redigendas esse censont. Atquo Hooker filing et T. 
Thomson in Flora indica et in Flora imperii indici omnes formas indicas 
ad Aquilegiam vulgarem revocant, et Aquilegiam pyrenaicam, Moorcroft- 
ianara, fragrautem, pubifloram, glaudulosatn, aliasquo cum Aquilegia 
vulgari formis mediis connexas esse et ad earn reducendas aflfirmant, 
quamquam plurimi qai quidem in artis lierbariae cognitionc versentur 
ill as species omnes inter se \naxiine distinctas et certe -ab Aquilegia 
vulgari seiungendas esse arbitrantur. Quainobrem ad omnes fonnas 
Aquilegiarum, europaeas, sibiricas, caucasicas, americanas, praecipue 
autem indicas et sinenses perscrutandas nos conferro constituimus, ut 
roperiamus, si id fieri possit, quae notac^constantes et ad species discer- 
nendas aptao evadant quaeque sint mutabiles neque ad species propinquas 
separandas valeant. Sed no revolvaraur eodoip in hac quaestiono 
tractanda, antbquara formas vai’ias denuo in speefes aut subspecies varie- 
tatesvo distribuimus, species ita accipiemus uti suii^ definitae in mono- 
graphiis Bakeri et Zimmetcri vel in Floris orientali Boissieri, rossica, 
altaica, dahurica, tangutica| mongolica, aliisque auctorum rossicorum, vel 
in gormanicis, italicis, gallicis Kochii, Bcrtolonii, aliorumque scriptorum. 

Si autem quaerimus quibus notis ii qui de Aquilegiis serfpserint ad 
harum species intcrnoscondas in monographiis et floris usi sint, animad-r 
vertimus auctores indumento, thjfllomatis raniificationi, foliolorumque 
figurae ac magnitudiq^ partium floralium foryao et mrfnsurae com- 
paratae vel per se aestimatae, denique folliculoruin longitudini et 
fabricae, seminumque structurao vim discriminis adiudicavisse. 
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Primnm igitur de mdnmento paaoa dicamus. ' Nam species Aqui- 
legiae saepe ab auctoribus distingai invenimus praesentia aut absentia 
piloram glandolosorum. Atque mimm quanta confusio exstiterit ex 
specie i]tla Qouani, quani auctor propter indumeiiti naturam Aquilegiam 
viscosam nominavit, quod nomen doctissimum Boissicrum aliqsque 
induxit ut stirpem Qouanianam ab Aquilegia vulgari tjpica nullo modo 
diyersam, tabulam autem pictam in lllustrationibus male descriptam esse 
censerent ; Eitaibel vero stirpem eamf cui postea Schott Aquilegiam 
Eitaibelii dixit nomen, eandem esse vult ac speciem Gouanianam, quam 
quidem Zimmeten cum dubio ad Aquilegiam Einseleanam refert. Baker 
vero in monographia sua Aquilegiarum’*^ Aquilegiam viscosaih speciem 
bonam neque cum varietato aliqua viscosa Aquilegiae vulgaris neque 
cum Aq. Einseleana confundendam esse putat. At vero exemplar 
vidimus humile uniflorum a Eequienc*. in monte Ventoux Provinciae 
lectum, cuius folia omnibhs notis ita cum foliis in tabula Gouaniana 
pictis congruunt ut nobis persuasissimum sit banc esse formam quam 
Gouanius dicit humilem esse atque unifloram. Exemplar autem Re- 
quieni omnino cum exemplaribus quibusdam A. Einseleanae e valle 
Sassina Savoyensi allatis convent}, ut nemini dubium possit esse, quin 
A. viscosa Oouan eadem special sit atque A. Einseleana Schulz = A. 
pyrenaica A. Bauhini Schott^ quae quidem transitus praobet ad 

Aquilegiam Kitaibelii Schotts A, viscosam Kitaibel=zA, pyrenaicam 
Visiani^ et A. thalictrifoliam, quam Nyman sub-speciem censet esse 
A. Bauhini. De sententia Bakeri et Zimmeteri pars inferior caulis folia- 
que A. Einseleanae glabra sunt, sed in exemplaribus nonniillis, neque 
tamen omnibus, in valle Sassina lectis caulis totus potioli petioluli foliaque 
basilaria manifesto glanduloso-hirta sunt, ita ut discrimen inter A. vis- 
cosam et A. Einseleanam reporiri possit nullum, lam vero indumentum 
caulis stirpium indicarumita vaJiabile est, ut nullius momenti ad species 
Aquilegiae seiungendas esse opinemur*, utrura caulis totus sit pilosus an 
pars eius inferior glabrescat. Mentionem autem facore licet hoc loco 
exemplarium himalaicbrum A. vulgaris var. Kareliai, 'quonim para- 
stemones apice hirfe sunt, quod in nulla alia forma^ Aquilegiarum 
invenimus. Atque in Himalaya Tibetiae occidentalis forma quaedam 
A. Moorcroftianae occurrit, cuius caulis infmus petioli petioluli folia 
dense vel densiuscule glanduloso-hirta sunt, quamquam illae partes A. 
Moororoftianao plerumque sunt modice puberulae vel omnino glabrae ; 
et in exemplaribus A. nivalis’ var. paradoxae P. B, vidimus caulem nunc 
basim versus glaberrimum nunc pzbpe basim glanduloso-hirtum nunc 
totum cum petiolis denej/e hirsutum. Et foliola qvkidem A. vulgaris typicae 


Gardener’s Ohroniclo, 1878. 
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intordum sat dense pubescontia sunt, at haec nota*ad Aquilegiam Ebneri 
et A. yulgarem discernendas non valeat. De quo concludendum esse 
censimus indumentum caulis foliorum parastemonum ad specif Aqui- 
legiarum internoscendas nullam vim discriminis habere. Melio^S Tero 
nota^ praebet indumentum carpellorum. Nam formae plurimae, quae 
cum Aquilegia vulgari et A. canadensi artioribus affinitatis yinculis 
coniunctae sunt, ovarium habent dense hirtum, cum carpella Aquilegiae 
sibiricae glabrae sint ; vidimus tamen pistilla Aquilegiae sibiricae secun- 
dum suturam ventralem pube ^minuta vestita, et o^varia Aquilegiae 
brevistyljy nunc pubescentia nuiic glaberrima inveniuntur. Atque 
carpella Aquilegiae leptocci*atis a Turczaninowo glaberrima dicta sunt ; 
sed Ledebour in Flora rossica exemplaria se vidisse ab ipso Turczaninowo 
missa, quorum carpella pubescenti-Villosa fuerint, et stirpes in hoi*to 
Schweitzingensi e seminibus sibiricis ortas ov^-ria pubescentia praebuisse 
scribit. Probabile an tern, carpella inniora hirta esse, sed cum mature- 
scant, pubera fundcre, ut interdum fere accidit^in aliis Aquilegiis, siout 
in A. pubifl3ra. 

Nunc veniamus ad staturam et ramificationem caulis foliorum- 
que divisionem. Longitude caulis * iloriferi Aquilegiae glandulosae 
variat inter 12 et 40 cm., Aquilegiae kunaorensis et Aquilegiae pubi- 
florae inter 15 et 70 cm., Aquilegiae oxysepalae inter 20 et 100 cm., 
Aquilegiae vulgaris typicae inter 35 et 120 cm. Cum autem^caulis 
ramique cuncti in floribus desinant, videamiis quot flores in quarundara 
caule Aquilegiarum inveniantilr. Habemus in A. vulgari typica 3-6-12, 
in A. nigricanti 1-5, in A. glandulosa 1-5, in A. kunaorensi 1-6, 
in A. oxysepala, canadensi, Einseleana 1-10 ; atque exemplaria reperi- 
untur Aquilegiae pubiflorae alia humilia ct uniflora quae stirpes simpli- 
ces Aquiligiae viscosae Gouanii in mentUn revocant, alia proccra 50-70 
cm. altitudine octo vel decern flores edentia Aquilegiaeque vulgari simil- 
lima. Eamificatio igitur caulis valde varia. 

Neo foliorum divisib videtur satis constarei Nam folia basilaria 
ternata Aquilegiae leptoceratis Fisch, et Mey. et Aquilegiae dinaricae 
EecA? foliis bite/natis plus minus 'mixta sunt, et folia plerumque biter- 
nata Aquilegiae Bertolonii, A. viscosae, A. pyrenaicae, A. nivalis, A. 
nigricantis baud raro cum ternatis nonnullis sunt sociata ; quin etiam 
folia simpliciter ternata in A. pubiflora et A. alpina, speciCbus foliis 
insigniter biternatis vel triternatis, baud semper absunt. 

Atque foliola media in formisf indicis saepius plus minusve pro- 
funde divisa, aut in A. fnigranti, A. kunaorensi, A. vulgari var. Karelini 
folia plane triternala sunt ; sed foliola tenninalia A. vulgaris typicae et 
A. canadensis et A. glandulosae nunc ad basim usque trisecta, nunc ad 
medium tripartita, nunc vix ad quartam partem triloba. Species 
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autem Aqnilegiarnm nonnullas ab auotoribus magnitudine foliolorum 
distmctasinyenimus; etformae inter distantes certe foliomm men- 
snra interdnm discerni possunt, uti A. pjrenaica ab A. grata ; sed 
foliola ^lornmqne magnitudine mimm in modum variant. Longitudo 
enim foliolorum mediorum foliomm basilarium Aquilegiae nivalis ^3-16 
mm., A. viscosae 5-25 mm., A. glandubsae 10-40 mm., A. alpinae 
12-40 mm., A. pubiflorae 10-45 mm., A. vulgaris var. variae 25-50 
mm., A. Moorcroftianae 9-50. mm., A. canadensis 12-50 mm., A. oxj- 
sepalae 15-60 mm. ^ 

Latitude quoque foliolomm cum longitudine comparatq nobis in 
discrimine specierum saepe dcest, quod videre licet si, mensura acta, 
latitudimem folioli terminalis cum longitudine comparemiis. Quam ob 
rem in hac tabella monauram latitudinis tanquam fracturam longitudinis 


expressimus : — t 


A. ozysepala ... 


A. vulgaris typ... 


A. alpina ... 


A. Bertolonii ... 

i-h 

A. Einseleana ... ' ... 

■ i-i, 

A. pyrenaica ... 

H- 

1 

A. nivalis 

■ i-h 

^ A. glandulosa ... 

■ f-l, 

A. Moorcroftiana 

■ T~l) 

A. pubidora ... ... « 

••• “-Krarol). 


Aquilegia Einseleana igitur ab A. pyrenaica et A. Bortolonii lati- 
tudine foliolorum cum longitudine comparata aegro distinguitur. Mcn- 
surae autem inter se comparatae foliolorum figuram partis eorum basim 
speotantis afficiunt efficiuntquie ut foliola margine sese obtegant vel 
attingant aut intervallo plus minusvo manifesto inter so distent. Et 
foliola quidem terminalia foliomm basilarium basim versus conspicuo 
cuneata sunt in A. thalictrifolia et A. Einselca'na et A. leptocerate, lato 
cuneata in A. Kitaibelii, A. Bciiiolonii, A. oxyscpala, aliisque ; sed in 
A. vnlgari typica nunc subanguste nunc* late cuneata nunc fore rotun- 
data, in A. alpina basi aut obtusa subcuneata aut subtruncata, in A. 
pyrenaica late cuneata v. subcordata v. rotundato-tmneata, in A. nivali 
obtusa v.^ subcordata, rare cuneata, in A. glandulosa et Moorcroftiana 
late cuneata v. obscure cordata v. truncata, in A. pubiflora late cuneata 
V. subtruncata. Foliola marginibu» plus minusve sese obtegunt in A. 
alpina, A. Bortolonii, A. pyrenaica, A. nivali,^ A. grata ; in A. glan- 
dulosa foliola marginilms plerumquo imbricata sed etiam subdistantia, 
quod accidit etiam in A. Mi^rcroftiana, A. vulgari, A. ozysepala, A. 
pnlaflora ; cam foliola A. Einseleanae ot thalictiif oliae semper disiantia 
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Bint et in A. Kitaibelii sese vix attlngant. Tsan^^ittis veto animad^er* 
tnntur inter A. Einseleanam et A. Bertolonii ; neqne A. tbaliotrifolia 
cum A. grata et A. pyrenaica gradibus per A. Einseleanam et A. Eitai- 
belii non est connexa.. Inter Aquilegiaa antem indicas A. p|ibiflora 
variatatibus foliorutn insiguis; folia enim nunc Aqnilegiae YolgariSy 
nanc Aquilogiae alpinae^ nunc fere Aqnilegiae viscosae. 

Sed haec qnidem de foliis basilaribns : folia antem canlina inferiora 
A. Moororoftianae, praesertim eins yarietatis, qnam Gambessdde snaveo- 
ientem appellavit, mirifice pplymorpha nano Aqnilegiam irnlgarem, nunc 
A. glandulosam, none A. alpinant, nunc A. Bertolonii ki mentem revo- 
cant ; et di exemplaribns afghanicis et kashmiricis ex eodem loco allatie 
nunc crenas breves et rotundatas A. Bertolonii vel pyrenaicae nunc 
lincari-ablongas A. alpinae animadyortimus ; neqne folium caulinum 
infimnm A. Bertolonii basilaribufi semper dissimile, et stirpes Aqoilegiae 
alpinae floribus maguis band rare occurrunt l^uae foliomm caulinornm 
natnra inferiornm ab Aqnilegia Bertolonii aegre discernnntur. 

Mittimus vero de florutn coloro dicero : notissima enim mira varie- 
tas ilia colorum quam vidimus in gregibus illis americanis Aquilogiae 
caeruleae et formosae; notissimae ejiam varietates florum Aquilogiae 
glandulosao quae sepalis caeruleis petala nunc alba, nunc ochroleuca, 
mine cacrulea adiungit; notissimae denique in saltibus bimalaicis 
stirpes illao Aquilogiae kunaorensis suaveolentis speciosis ornatae flori- 
bus ex calyce albido constantibus vol straminoo et coronoi cui saffusus 
est color nunc ochroleucus, nunc albus, nunc violaceus. 

Yerum haec missa facimus; illud quaoramus num magnitudo 
florum discrimen sit inter species Aquilegiarum. Hac enim nota aucto- 
res saepe usi sunt ad Aqnilegiam vulgarom et A. nigricantem, A. Ber- 
tolouii pyrenaicamque et A, alpinam, A. Kitaibelii et A. pyrenaicam ot 
A. Einseleanam, A. vulgarom ot A. Bbndti, A. longisepalam et A. nigri- 
cantem, A. Moorcroftianam et A, fragrantem interiioscondas. Longi- 
tudinem vero sepalorum, quae nota ad magnitudiuem floris attinot, in 
exemplaribus liorbariorum iudicorum, millimetris'mcnsam, banc reperi- 
mus — in : — ^ 

A. vulgari ... ... ... 18-32, 

A. atrata ***,* ••• 1.8—32, 

A. nigricanti . ... ... 27-34, ^ 

A. alpiua ... ... ... 30-45 (rarissime 

minus 30), 

A. Einseleana ... ... 14-27, 

A. BertploniU ... 24-i30, 

A. glandulosa ... ... lC-45, 

A. nivali ... ... ... 14-28, 


36 
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A. kunaorcnal var. a Camb. 

... 14-24, 

A. kunaorensi soaveolentl 

... 26-60, 

A. oxysepala 

... 17-30, 

A. pubiflora 

... 12-28, 

A. fragranti 

... ‘22-SO, 

A. pyrenaica typica ... 

... 17-27, 

A. canadensi 

... 12-22, 

A. caerulea ... ‘^ 

... 22-40.* 


[No. 8, 


Disiributio igitnr Aqnilegiarum in micrantkas^ mesantbas, macran- 
thas vix bortulaiiis qnidem nsni esse potest ; neque mensnra sepalorum 
ntenda videiur in discrimine A. Ebneri et A. valgaris, A. vulgaris 
genninae et A. nigricantis. Et quamqnam Zimmeter in tabella analj- 
tica Bcribit scpala A. Eitaibelii esse 17 mm., Aquilegiae autem Einse- 
leanae et pyrenaioae 25-27 mm. longa, vidimus tamen exemplaria Aqui- 
legia^e Einseleanae in alpibus savoyensibus Iccta quorum sepala 14-18 mm. 
tantum longa crant, et specimina reperimus Aquilegiae pyreiiaicae e salti- 
bus mentis pyrenaei allata sepal is vix plus 17 mm. longjs. Non est 
igitnr vis discriminis in longitudine sepalorum. Melius autem insigne 
ad species discernendas mensurae aepnlorum inter se comparatae prae- 
bere videntur ; nam sepala exeJmplariiim fere omnium Aquilegiae pubi* 
florae et Aquilegiae oxysepalae lanceolata et manifesto, interduin longis- 
sime, acuminata sunt; vidimus autem specimina A. pubiflorae sepalis 
aut ovato-lanceolatis longe acuminatis apico acutis aut obtusis, aut 
ovato-lanceolatis loviter acuminatis apice subacutis aut rare ovato- 
oblongis neque acuminatis apice obtusis, aut rarissime late ovatis apice 
obi usis. In bac tabella latitude sepalorum tanquam fractux*a longitudinis 
expressa est — 

A. pyrenaica genuina ^ ... ... 

A. Einseleana ... ... ... 

A. vulgaris typica ... ... ... 

A. glandulosa ... ... i ...^ 

A. moorcrpftiana typica ... ‘ ... 

A. kunaorensis suaveolens • ... 

A. oxysepala ... ... ... 

A. pubiflora ... .s. ... raro 

Bep^riuntur autem sepala Aquilegiae moorcroftianae typicae nunc 
late ovata v. ovato-oblonga apice obtusissima aut subacuta, nunc ovato- 
lanceolata breviter acuminata api(2e obtusiuscula ; sepala Aquilegiae 
kunaorensis var. suaveolentis nibc ovato-oblonga neque acuminata sed 
apice acutiuscula aut< breviter acuminata api6>quo«fere obtusa, nunc 
ovato-lanceolata^ acutissima conspicueque acuminata ; sepala Aquilegiae 
alpinae nunc late ovata acuta nunc elliptico-oblonga subobtusa. Sunt 
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igitar, quoad sepala, formae mediae inter pubifloram et A* tuI- 
garem ijpioam, neque e sepala A. oxysepalae latiora fiepalis Aquilogiae 
Tulgaris var. indica figara dissimilia. 

Alia Qota quam auctores ad species seinngendas aptam exi^timant 
a lorjgitudiue sepalofum et peialoram comparata sumpta est, uti sepala 
A. Einscleanae dicuntur petalorum limbam superare^ 14 mm., A. pyre- 
naioae 9 mm., A. nigricantis §1 mm . ; eminere vero videmus sepala ultra 
petalorum mi^ginem anteriorem>3-14 mm. in A. Eibseleana, 4-9 mm. in 
A. pyrenaica, 10-21 mm, in. A. nigricanti ; in Aquilegia porro pubiflora 
6-14 mm., in A. Moorcroftiana t^pica 3:6-12 mm., in At oxysepala 4-11 
mm., in A: kunaorensi suaveolonti 15-22 mra., in A. nivali 7-14 mm., in 
A. glandulosa typica 6-22 mm., in A. viridiflora interdum 0-4 mm. 

Neo monsurae compavatae limb\ petalorum longiorumque staminum 
nobis ad species seiungendus su^tpetuiit. Neque columnam stamineam 
A. atratae nunquam extra petalorum campaiftilam 3 mm. tantum. pro- 
iectam vidimus, quod etiam accidit in A. vulgaxi typica ; in A. Einselea- 
na autem et in A. alpina stamina petalis suiit 2-6 mm., in A. pyrenaica 
2-4 mm., in A. glandulosa 2-11 mm. brevioia, cum in aliis stamina nunc 
sint petalis paullulo breviora nunc, paullulo longiora. In Aquilegia 
vero cacrulea var. typica stamina nestariorum limbo nunc 10 mm. 
breviora nunc 6 mm, longiora, nunc numerosissima nunc eodem fere 
uumero atque in A. canadensi, nunc pateuiissima nunc subparallela, 
nunc fere eadem longitudino nunc inter se valde inaequalia. » 

Proximum est ut de forma laminae petalonim investigemns ntrum 
satis constet ad discrimen spccierum an variabilis evadat. Margo autem 
exterior petalorum manifesto rotundatns reperitur in A. transsilvanica, 
glandulosa, iucunda, Eiiiscleana, thalictrifolia, Bertolonii, pubiflora; 
rotundato-truncatas est in A vulgari, atrata, alpina, glauca, nivali, 
fragranti, Moorcroftiana, formosa, canarfensi, Skinneri. Vidimus tamen 
exemplaria A, pyrenaicae typicae et A. Einscleanae et A. pubiflorae 
quorum petala apice rotundato-truncata erant ncque plane rotundata ; 
Aquilegia autem glandulosa genuiua Fischeri pottila habet apice obtusa ; 
et petala Aqi^legiae nivalis qunc fere rotundata, nunc truncata ac 
sinuata, nunc profnndo emarginata sunt. Figura igitur limbi petalorum, 
quamquam satis utilis ad «subspecies internoscendas, nos in specierum 
discrimine fallere videtur. 

Maximi vero momenti auctores plarimi calcaris formam magnitudi- 
nemque comparatam esse putaverunt. 

Primum igitur de mensura calca]||p cum laminae longitudino com- 
parata videamns. •E'eqcfe tamen do formis illis^monstrosis Aqnilegiae 
vulgaris ecalcaratis agemns, nequo de varietato ilia Aqnilegiae formosae 
cui nomen truncatam dicunt disseremus cuius calcar lopgitudine vix 
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quinta deoima vol vigosiina pars ost peialomm limbi^ qaae varietas vero 
cum forma ilia oalcaribus lamina quadruplo longioribns praedita et a 
Fiscbero sub nomine Aqnilegiao forniosne definita gradibus connexa eat \ 
cum A foimosa FIsclieri tiensim in stii^pem illam, quae a Plauobon 
arctica dicitur et in tabula picta* lineis doscrip& esf, trsmseat. * Sed 
formis Aquilegiao vulgari affiuibns nqs contineamus. Mensnram 
autem calcaris ad longitudinem laminae redactam ita reperimus-* 


A, yulgari/typica 

• ••• 

A. pyrenaeica typica ... 

... |-f, 

A. Eini^leana 

... H. 

A. Moorcroftiana typica 

... i-i, 

A. kunaoronsis snavcolens 

... i-S, 

A. glandnlosa (inch iuennda) 

... 

A. fragrans ... 

... |-i, 

A. pnbiflora 

... tW> 

Haec nota igitnr nG^uaquam constat. 



Sequitur nt do forma calcaris qnaeramus. Calcar rvoro ntrum 
rectissimum sit an modice incurvnm nihil interest ad species iutor- 
noBcendas. Nam calcar nunc rc6tiim nunc manifesto incarvum neque 
tamen hamatum reperitur in A. Einseleaua, Kitaibelii, thalictrifolia, 
Ottonis, leptocerate, Moorcroftiana, glauca, knnaorensi suaveolcnti, 
pyrenaica. Tabula picta vero Aqnilegiao viridiflorao in Iconibus Deles- 
sertii^ab auctoribus iterum iterumquo reprehensa ct male descripta 
existimata est quippe quae calcaria ex^ibeat apice incurva; vidimus 
tamen exemplaria mongolica a Potanino lecta caloaribus vertico 
manifesto curvatis minimeque rectis. Hacc observatio nos incitat ad 
quaestionem iuvestigandam num figura calcaris tanti momonti ad species 
distinguendas sit quauti earn auctores, porpaucis exceptis, esse credi- 
derint. Calcaria Aqnilegiao Moorcroftianae in alabastro saepe un- 
cinatim incurva; cum stirps floreat, nunc stricta, nunc manifesto 
incuTva ac calcaribua Aquilogiao nigricantis* vix roctiora. Moliora 
voro exempla variqtionis calcarium ex Aquilogia piibiflora, fragranti, 
nivali ducere possumus. Nam Aquilegiae pubiflorao calcaria reperi- 
mus saepissime uncinatim vcl circinnatim iticarra; in silvis tamen 
provinciae Simla forma occuvrit sepalis qutdem lanceolatis acuminatis 
foliisquo ^quilegiae pubiflorao genuinae sed calcare nunc manifosio 
uncinato nunc loniter incurvo miniiueque hamate ; et in yarietate, quae 
Cunningham ex Himalaya pent^otQ.mica attulit, calcar paullum incur- 
yum sepalis nunc lanceolatis mminatis nunc late oyatis obtusis adiun- 
ctum est. Vidimus etiam in herbario Kurzii exiblnpla e Bavaria missa 


* riore des Serres, tab. 795. 
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Aqtdldgiae valgaris genainae oalcaritms reotis' ndqnaquam bmaib; et 
calcaria Aquilegiae alpinao, vix nnqaam recta, in Appennino 
trionali fere more Aquilegiae vulgaris incnrva inveniuntur, stirpes veto 
foliis Aqtxilegiae aljpinao i^ioae instraotao sunt noqae oam A^nilegia 
Berfblonii conf&dendae. Sed ad species himalaicas revertamor. Sant 
in terra gilgitensi et in Eashmiria stirpes canlo elatb insigniter folioso 
foliis valde divisis atque hand raro triternatis flonbosque mediocribos 
affinitate arCissima inter se iunctae; sed oalcaria nunc perbrevia et 
circinnatim incnrva Aquilegiae ^glandnlosae, nunc lamina paullo bre? 
viora et manifesto incarva, uti hand raro sunt in Aquilegia Binseleana, 
nanc subrecta et lamina sablongiora Aqiiilegiao Moorcroftianae typicao. 
Noqne forma ilia, quae in montibns altissimis ad nivem deliquescentem 
nascitnr et cui, auctoro Bakero, •Aquilegiam nivalem nomen dedit Fal- 
coner, variatione calcaris minus insignis ; ^irpes sunt humiles, foliis 
bitornatis, foliolis margino sese obtegentibus reniformibiis vel* late 
rotundato-deltoideis, floribua saepius mediocribus, scpalis caernleis Yel 
violacois, cavpellis quinque, atque omnibus notis, calcaribns exceptis, ita 
inter se congruunt ut ne in varietates quidem divelli possint. Flores 
vero plurimi calcar habent crassiuscifle conicum et vix incurvum for- 
maznm quarnndam Aquilegiae > alpinae ; reliquorum autem calcaria 
nunc graciliora atque omnino Aquilegiae pyrenaicae, nunc brevia et 
circinnatim involufca uti in Aquilegia glandulosa ; baec est forma^ cuius 
Hooker filius et Thomson in Flora imperii indici nomine Aquilegiae 
iucundae mentionem faciunt^ neque revera ab Aquilegia iucunda 
Fischeri distinguenda est nisi petalorum lamina truncata vel emarginata 
nec rotundata staminibusque saepius limbum subaequantibus. Quibua 
rebus expositis satis docuisse videmur calcarium dguram ad species 
indicas discernendas parvi momenti essef 

Jam vero parastemones propter eorum varietatem praetermittamus. 
Sed de carpellis pauca dicenda. esse putamus. Pistilla autem stami- 
nibus longioribus 1-5 mm. breviora vel 4 mm. longiora in A pubiflora, 
2 mm. breviora vei 3 mm. longiora in A. kunaorensi^ suaveolenti, 4 mm. 
longiora vel l»inm. breviora in ‘A. nivali, 1mm. longiora breviqrave in 
A. oxysepala, 2 mm» longiora vel 3 mm. breviora in A. Moorcroftiana, 
1-5 mm. breviora vel fere T mm. longiora in A. alpina. Parvi igitur 
interest utrum stylus ultra stamina emineat an a staminibus stperetor. 

Styli autem primum saepissime recti, sed pollen postquam ventorum 
insectorumque ope dispersum est, parte stigmatosa saepissime paullum 
dilatata, apex styli baud raro plus minusve manifesto reenrvatur. 
Ocourrunt styli apibe r&ti ao plus minusve recuri?^ nec raro fere revoluti 
in Aquilegia nivali, vnlgari, fragrant!, et stylus Aquilegiae pubifiorae et 
Moorcroftianae nunc rectus nunc apice circinnatim curvatus invenitur. . 
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Sed qtioniam de <cafpellis, qualia sunt aate ooniunctionem pollinis 
cum oruUs factam, insignia ad species distingnendas trahere non possa- 
mus, yideamus num liceat notas ad discrimen utiles de carpellis maturis 
ducere.i Et certe formae quaedam ab aliis quibusdam longitudine folli- 
culorum disoerni possant, uti Aquilegia Skinneri, cuius barpella mditura 
inter Aquilegiis longissima et fere 3‘5 cgi. longa distinotionem huius 
specie! et Aqnilegiae canadensis reddunt facillimam. Sed primum 
demos enumerationem longitudinam folliculorum, sequentes mono- 
graphiam Bakeri et pollicis mensuram jn millimetra commntantes 


A. EinsMeana 

1 

8-13 mm. 

A. yiscosa 

• •• 

... 13 mm. 

A. tbalictrifolia ... 

• •• 

yix 13 mm. 

A. pyreiiaica 

* f 

... 13 mm. 

A. Bertolonii y. 

€ 

• t • 

... 13 mm. 

A. Amaliao ... 

its 

fere 13 mm. 

A. pubiflora *<•,.. 

• • t 

12-16 mm. 

A. viridiflora 

• •• 

12-19 mn?. 

A. brevistyla ... 


... 13 mm. 

A. flavcscens ... 

• •• 

12-19 mm. 

A. Moorcroftiana 

• •• 

15-19 mm. 

A. glauca 

• •• 

... 19 mm. 

A. canadensis ... 

• •• 

fore 19 mm. 

A, fragrans 

• • • 

18-25 mm. 

A. parvifiora ... 

• •• P' 

ad 25 mm. 

A. leptoceras 

• • • 

fere 25 mm. 

A. yulgaris 

« • • 

fere 25 mm. 

A. sibirica 


fere 25 mm. 

A. formosa 

• •• 

yix 25 mm. 

A. ebrysantba ... 

• • t 

fere 25 mm. 

A. glandulosa 

• •• 

fere 25 mm. 

A. caemlea t ... 

ate 

* plus 24 nim. 

A. alpina ^ ... 

• it 

25-30 mm. 

A. Skinneri 

« 

• •• 

... 35 mm. 


Verum fieri potest ut, maiore stirpium fructiferarum copia per- 
Bcrutata quam fere in berbariis inyeniatur, magnitude carpellorum 
magis yaliabilis reperiatur quam apparent ex ilia tabella. Nam folliculi 
exemplarium quorundam sinensium Aquilegiae oxjsepalae 16-18 mm. 
Bed in mandsburicis sunt 26 mmp longi ; et carpella matura A. pubi- 
florae et A. Moorcroftianae, itla 13-21 mm., baec 15-22 mm. longa 
animadyerfcimus. " . 

Atque folliculi Aquilegiae pubiflorae saepissime sunt a medio yaldc 
recurvati uti in A. oljmpica ; sed exemplaria etiam indica suppetunt, 
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quomm folliouli recti et paralleli sunt^ nt in «A.,ox 7 sepala et A. can- 
casica. 

Quid igitnr est P Nonne videmTiB omnia signa, quae ii, qni remm 
herbariamm europearum periti snnt, ad discrimen specierum ^generia 
Aqnilegiae adhibneHnt, in stirpibns himalaicia et sinenBibns flusa: esse 
atque omnino cadere? Nonne videmns Aqnilegiam fragrantem, uti 
gradatim in Aqnilegiam ^ocrcroftianam et Aqnilegiam ktmaorensem 
suaveolentem transit, ita cnm Aquilegia pnbifiora artissimis affinitatnm 
vinculis coniunctam esse? Nonne videmns formam illam raram et 
spcciosam in ingis provinciae Ga^bhwal ortam, quae ab Aquilegia alpina 
morphologice certe non seiungonda est, nibil alind esse nisi varie- 
tatem Aquilegiae knnaorensis ? Nonne videmns Aqnilegiam nivalem 
quae ipsa, et recte quidem, a Bak^ro varietas Aquilegiae glancae, id 
est Moorcroftianae cxistimatui^ non solum Aqnilegiam pyrenja.icam 
omnibus rebus imitari, sed efciam Aquilegip8 iucundae quam proKime 
appropinquare P Nonne verisimile est stirp^^ illas quae in valle Nila 
una cum Aquilegiae pubiflorae stirpibus crescunt, sed propter figuram 
calcarium indumentumque caulis atque folioruni ad varietatem Kare- 
lini Aquilegiae vulgaris referendae sunt, nihil aliud esse nisi formas 
Aquilegiae pubiflorae, quae, quasi atavismo, ut ita dicam, ad parentem 
Aqnilegiam vulgarem spectent ? Si vero folia, calcaria, fructus, reli- 
quae denique partes stirpium himalaicarum atque sinensium ita vari- 
abilia evadant, ut eandem varietatem floribus nunc Aquilegiae^ pyre- 
naicae, nunc Aquilegiae iucundae, nunc Aquilegiae alpinae omalam 
inveniamus, nonne notae, quit)us A, Einsoleaua, Beitolonii, nigricans, 
discolor, Ebneri, atrata, aliaeque intemoscuntur, nimis viles ad species 
discernendas videantur ? Cognitio igitu^r varietatum Aquilegiarum 
iudicarum ac sinensium nos in eandem sententiam adducit, ad quam 
abhinc multos annos* Hooker filius It Thomson scrutatione speci- 
emm europaearum aliarumque perducti fuerunt: Aqnilegiam vulga- 
rem, alpinam, glandulosam, viscosam, pyrenaioam, Moorcroftianam, 
pubifloram, aliasque complures speciem unam effic*ere, insigniter quidem 
variabilem et propter formas plures in propinquas sensim sensimque 
transeuntes aegre in subspecies ao varietates distribuendam, Sed 
quoniam multas species ad unam redigendas esse demonstravimus, 
formas cunctas quas ab Aquilegia vulgari non seiungendas psse puta- 
mus enumerarc oportet. Sunt autem haec — 

A. alpina Lin. ^ A. kunaorensis Oamh. 

A. Amaliae EeMr, A. lactiflora Kar. et Kir, 

A. atrata Koch, •• A. leptocq;i*as Fiach, et Mey, 


• Flora Indies, p. 44, 45, (1866). 
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A. aiirea Janha, ^ r ' • 

A. longisepala Ziwtr, 

A. Banhini SchotL 

A. Moorcroftiana Wall, 

A. Bernardi Qren. 

A. nevadensis Boiss, 

A.fBertolbnii SchotL 

A. nigricans Baumgt, 

A« caucasica Bujpr. 

A. nivalis F^l6. 

A. dinarica Beck. 

A. olympica Boiss. 

A. discolor Lev, et Ler» 

A. Ottonis 

A. Ebneri Zimtr. 

A. oxysepala Trautv. 

A. Einseleana Schulz, 

A. paraplesia 

A. fragrans iSenth, 

•A. pubiflora Wall. 

A. Eussii Zimtr, 

A, pyrenaica DC. 

A. Gebleri Besser. 

A. Beuteri Boiss, 

A. glaiidulosa Fischer. 

A. Sternbergii 

A. glauca LinelL 

*tk, subalpina Bor. 

A. grata Maly. 

A. sulpburea Zimtr. 

A. iucunda Fischer.^ 

A. transsilvanica Schur, 

A. Kitaibelii Schott, 

A. viscosa Oouan, 

Hae formae its. in subspecies varietatesquo disponendao videntup— 

I, A. oxysepala' Trautv» 

^ p. discolor" Levier et Ler, 

a. mandshurica P. B/* * 

VIII. A. nivalis' Falconer. 

p, kansuensis P. P/' 

a, paradoxa P. B," 

II. A. vulgaris' typica Lin, 

p. saccocentra P. B." 

^ a, caucasica LedehourJ^ 

IX. A. glandulosa' FweX. 

p, olympica" Boiss.^ 

a. iucunda" Fisch. 

« /* • 

y. Bernardi" Gren., 

p. genuma. 

8. longisepala" Zimtr, 

y. sulpburea" 

€. atrata" Koeb. 

8. transsilvanica" Schur. 

(J. Karelini Baker/* 

€. Gebleri" Besser. 

Tf. varia Maly/* 

X, A. Moorcroftiana' IVaZ/. 

$. recticpmu P. B/* 

a. fragrans" Benth, 

i. Ebneri" Zimtr, 

p, 'VVinterbottomianaP.B." 

K, dinarica" Beck, 

y. suaveolens Oamh/* 

X. eynensis )?, B/* 

8. glauca" Lindl, 

/ft. paraplesia" Schur, 

c. kunaorensis" Oawb. 

V. vignems** Baumgt, 

f. , Wallicbiana" Herb. Oalo 

III. A^alpW Lin. 

7f. afgbanica P. B." 

a, typica. 

ft subapbylla P. B." 

p, himalaica P. B." 

XI. A. leptoceras' Fisch. et Mey, 

IV. A. Bertolonii' SehoU, 

XII. A. lactiflora' Ear. Kir. 

V. A. viscosa' Oouqn, 

XIIL A. pubiflom' WW. 

a. Einseleana" Schulz, 

a. Curiningbami P. B." 

p, thalictrifolia" Schott, 

jS. Massuriensis " 
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y. Kitaibelii" Schott 
VI. A. grata' Maly. 

VII. A. pyrenaica' D. 0. 
a. genuina. 


y. k8Dj}nuda P. P," 
XIV. A. Ottonis' Orph. 
a, typica. 

P. Amaliae" JHeWr. 


Affinitates auteiti in tabula tertia exbibitae sunt. 


SUBSPECIES, VARIETATES, SUBVARIETATESQUE 
AQUILEGIAfi VULGARIS Linn. 

I. Aquilegia oxysepala' 'Srautv. (1847) , 

(AquHegia vulgaris var. oxysepala Begel Flor. Ussur. A. oxypetala 
Franchet, PL Dav., PL Delay.), 

foliis basilaribus biternatis, foliolis incisocrenatis termluali rbombco 
V. cuneato-obovato, foliis caulinii^ ^plirsis, injBloresccntia (1~) 2-10-flora, 
alabastris subcylindricis, sepal is ercctopatuliis lanceolatis acumin^tis 
17-30 mm. longis vinosobrunneis, petalis rotundato-truncatis lamina 
albida calcaribus laminae subaequilongis uncinatim inenrvis, stami* 
nibus petaloFum apieem baud attingentibus, carpel]ia birtis, folliculis 
cylindricia sine stylo lG-26 mm. longis. 

Area geograpbica — Sibiria oxientays, Mandsburia, China propria 
borealis et occidentalis. 
var. a. mandshuxica P. B., 

foliolis terminalibus foliorum basilarium 4-6 cm. longis, aepalis 
27-30 mm. longis 10-12 mm. latis, paras tomonibus acutissimis viz v. 
hand undulatis, folliculis sine stylo 25-28 mm. longis. Mandshxmaj 
China horealisy Siberia orientalis. 

var. p. kanBuensis P. B., 

sepalis 15-25 mm. longis 6-7*5 mm. latis, parastemonibus ob- 
longo-lanceolaiis acutis conspicuo ciispulo undulatis folliculis sine 
stylo 12-19 mm. longis. Katmi, Ilupehy Setchwany Yunnan. 

suhvar. a«. inflorescentia 3-10 flora folioli.%* intermediis foL bas 
4-6 cm. longis. Vidi excmplaria ex Hupeh {Henry) et Setchwan 
{Pratt) all£#fca, • ^ 

suhvar. pp. inflorescenjbia 1-3 flora foliolis intermediis 16-25 mm. 
longis. Hupeh {Henry !). 


Descriptio subspeciei. 

Ebizoma deacendens, irregulariter cylindricum, collo reliquiis foliorum plus 
mintuive in fibrillas aolutis^yestitum, atrobrunneum, caulem Bolitarium edens, 3-15 
nun. crasaitudino. 

Caulis ereotua simplej: v, aupeme ramosus toros levitor sulcatus fiafculosus, flori- 
to (20-) 40-70 cm. altitadiue baai 2-6 mm. orasaitudine, plus minus puberulus. 

87 
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Folia basilaria longis^imo pctiolata Bed caiile florifero multo brOTiora 12-80 cm. 
longa; petiolnB basi in vaginam late lanceolatam margine membranaceam 5-85 
mm. longam convergentim plurinemam dilatatuB leviter canaliculatns 2-20 cm. 
longiift pnberulus v. snbgluber 0 8-2 mm craBsitadiue ; lamina bitornata ; petioluli 
primarif graciloB glabri v. pnberuli, medio 15-70 mm. l^ngo laterales medii 
longitndine ; foliola mombranacca viridia infra pallidiora tenuitor norvosay terfiiinale 
longo pefciolulatum “r. Bubsessile oirciunRcriptioije rliomboum v. cunoato-obovatum 
interdum Bubrotnndnm 16-60 mm. longam latitudino -f-y longitudinis basi lato 
cancatnm rarins Bubrotundatum fere ad modinm rarinn ad duo partes trilobum, lobo 
medio oboyato saopo lato cuncato apice crenis grossis tribos inciao, lobis lateralibus 
breviter oblongis ii^a^qualiter inoiso-crenatiaiy petiolalo 1 cm. longo v. Bubnullo j 
foliola latcralia breviter v. saepiuB brevissimo potiolulata v. piano cBOSBilia tra- 
pezoidea asymmotrice latcquo cunoata v. obscure semicordata ad medium v. infra 
medium inaequaliter biloba, lobis paucicrenatis v. intermedio plus minuB profunde 
bilobulato. ^ 

Folia caulina intermedia sparsa sursuin gradatim magnitndine decrescontia 
brevjpsque petiolata basilaribds subconformia ; superiora subsessilia saepe profunde 
tripartita partitionibus lancoolatis, Bumma parva tripartita v. bracteiformia lanceo- 
lata Integra. 

Inflorescentia vafo unidora saepissime 2-10 flora laxiasima. Fedanculi graciloB 
longitudine varia teretes apiccm versus pilis patentisBimis dense pubescentes. 
Floroa mediocres v. maiusculi Buborectii' Alabastri Bubcylindrici. 

Sepala orocto-patentia membranucea lancoolata acuminata norvis ramosis tribiis 
percurfia basi longo cuneata v. abrupte coustricta apice acuta 17~30 mm. longa 
latitudino longitudinis, doreo parco pubcrula v. glabra, vinoso-brunnoa, petala 
6-11 z||iillimetris superantia. Petalorum lamina oblonga apice rotundato-truncata 
12-16 mm, longa, albida ; calctir a basi oonoidea sonsim in apicem angusto sub- 
cylindrioum attenuatum uncinatim incurvum (raro subrectum?) apico nectarifero 
Bubcapitatum, in flore aperto distantia inter punctum insertioiiis et partem Inflmam 
calcaris quam lamina 1 mm. longioro v. paullo broviore. Stamina modico nu* 
morosa apiccm petalorum baud attingentia; filamenta longiora 7-10 mm. longa, 
lanceolatodinearia : antherao oblongao, 1-2 mm. longao, flavae v, fusco-virides* 
conies. Parastemones scariosi ova(;o-lauceolati apicem versus acutati marginibus 
plani V. orispule undulati 0-9 mm, lorigi, pistil lis circiter 2 mm. brevioros. Pistilla 
5, erecta, 9-11 mm. longa; ovaria subcylindrica, in stylum graoilitor subulatum 
Bubaequilongum sensini •attonnata, cum parte inferioiv) styli den^o patentissimequo 
birta. Folliculi (4-) 5 chartocei parallel! oylindrici, stylo subulato 6-6 mm. longo 
rostrati, venis transvorsis crebris plus minus pnastomosantibus conspicue rctioulati, 
hirti, sine stylo 13 -26 mm. long! crassitudino longitudinis. Semina numcrosa 
oblongo-obovoidea sectione transversa subtriangularia dorso curvata ventre oari- 
nata, circiter 2*5 mm. longa, nigra, nitida rarius subopaca, oreberrime minutequa 
pnnctulata. 

Aquilegia hybrida SimSf nisi rerera forma hibrida ex A. canadensi 
ot A. yulgari sit, quod dubium eat quoad stirpes e seminibus sibiricis in 
borto dorpatensi natas, A. oxysepalae' foliis, colore florum, forma ala- 
bastri, sepalorum difectione valde affinis yidetur,*et vix dubitandum ' 
quin yarietas sit buius subspecei calcaribus subreotis praedita* 
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11. Aquilegia vulgaris 
Bubspecies typica 
(Aquilegia vulgaris subsp. I, JT. /. et 37, in F. B. I. ; Aquilegia 
vulgaris 2rmme^er No. 1, Baker No. 18; Aquilegia Ebueri Zin^meter ; 
A. itigricans Jfaumgt.y A. Sternbergii Bchh.y A. Haenkeana ; A. 
atrata Koch ; A. caucasica Rupr, ; A. olympioa Bois %. ; A. paraplesia 
Sohur ; A. longisepala Zimmeter ^ A. dinarica Becks A. subalpiua 
Boreau s A. Bemardi Oren . ; A. glaucophylla Steud.), 

foliis basilaribus biternatis„rarissime ternatis, foliolis termiaalibus 
cuiieato-ol)ovatis v. reniformibus rarius rliombeis, foliis caulinis sparsis 
magnitudine varia, inflorescentia (1-) 2-15 flora, sepalis stellatim 
patentibus ovatis v. ovato-lanceolatis 18-38 mm. longis, calcaribus la- 
mina rotundato-truncata rarius obtusa paullo longioribus rarius sub- 
duplo brevioribus, staminibua pefcala 1-3 rayius 3-8 mm. superantibus, 
carpellis hirfcis, folliculis e basi ovoidea apicem versus atfcenuatigi* siiio 
stylis 18-24 mm. longis. Area geograpliica‘*^Sibiria, Altai, Thiau- 
Shan, Fergkana, Himalaya ocoidcntalis, Caucasus, ^Armenia, Europa 
fere tota. Mows Atlas. 

Varietatcs. 

var, a, caUCasica Ledehour^\ 

(A. caucasica Ilupr.)^ caule 60-90 cm altitudino, ramoso folioso 
glanduloso-pubescenti, foliis basilaribus bitcrnatis, foliolo^medio 
longiusculo potiolato basi cuneato ad medium trilobo, lateralibus 
sessilibus v. breviicr pctiSlulatis profundo bilobis, lobis rotundato- 
crenatis, foliis caulinis inferioribiis basilaribus subconforraibus sed 
brevins petiolatis, superioribus trifoliolatis foliolis bi v. tritidis v. 
integris, summis linearibus, floribus fere magnitudine var. typi- 
cae, sepalis cyaneis ovato-oblongislin apicem acutum acuminatis, 
pctalorum lamina albida apice truncata, calcaribus o basi late co- 
noidca subulatis, hamafcis staminibus stylisqno limbum attingontibu.s, 
folliculis pstrallelis, o basi ovoidea attenuatis, snne stylo circitcr 2 cm. 
longis, seminibus nitidis microscopice punctulaias. — Caucasus. 
var. p. olympiW' Boisa.y 

uti var. o, sed follicjili usque a ftiodio divergentim reourvi et 
semina opaca granulata, — Armenia, Persia bor. 
var, y, Bemardi"' Oroniery 

caule 60-70 cm. altitudino pupemo ramoso 3-7 floro, foliis basi- 
laribus magnis varietatis typicae (variae), sepalis late ovatis, peta- 
lorum lamina apKjd rotundato-truncata, calcaribus lamina sub- 
duplo brevioribus gracilibus hamatis, staminibus lamina multo 
brevioribus,— Corsica. 
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var. S. longisepaia'^ Ziwimet&r^ 

(A. longisepala, Zinmeter No. 4)j caule folioso 40-70 om. altitu- 
dine snperne glandnloso-pubescenti, foliis bitornatia glabria yiridi- 
btii)| foliolis magnis (ad 50 mm. longia) cnneatis divergentibns 
ad quartam tertiamvo partem trilobis, floribus saturate caei^leis, 
sepalis lanceolaiis fere 38 mm. longis, petalorum lamina apice 
truncato-rotundata fere 1 cm. longa calcaribus lamina duplo longi- 
oribus unciuatim incurvis, staminibus laminam fere 5 millimetris 
superantibus. — Hungaria, Croatia, 

var. c. atrata"' Koch^ 

(A. atrata Koch, A. nigricans Bchh» ei Zimmetermc BaumgL), 
caule superne ramoso folioso^ 35-80 cm. altitudino, foliis biternatis 
foliolis fol. bas. subsessilibus vn saepius manifesto petiolulatis 
tglabris v. saepius in^’ra puberulis v. subdonsc pubescentibus inter- 
medio ad quartam ^nartem y. ultra medium 3-lobo, lobo intermodio 
Jbreviter oblongo v. cuneato-obovato, Ooribus purpureo-violaceia 
rarius caeruleis, sepalis 18-32 mm. longis, petalorum {amina apice 
truncata raro rotundata 11-14 mm. longa, calcaribus qiiam lamina 
2-5 mm. longioribus, staminibus in columnam subcylindricam 
petala (3-) 5-10 millimetris superantom associatis, stylo apico 
recto V. recurvo . antberas saepo baud attingento, folliculis var. 
typicae. — ^Alpes, Jura, Silva bavarica, Transilvania ; Thian Shan in 
montibus Alexandrinis P 

var. Karelini Baker'* (A. Sternbergii P Ear. Kir), 

caule 60-80 cm. altitudine folioso plurifloro, uti petioli petiolu- 
lique, usque a basi dense glanduloso-hirto, foliis basilaribus aut 
biternatis foliolisque ad \(acdium v. magis profunde tripartitis aut 
plane tritematis, foliolis tcnuiter membranaceis puberulis, crena- 
turis obtusis, foliis caulinis inferioribus basilaribus subconformi- 
bus floralibus superioribus trifoliatis v. triseclis sogmentis lanceo- 
lato-pblongis ct lanceolatis, floribus puberulis, sepalis 20-24 mm. 
lo^gis (in sibiricis longioribus) ' ovato-lanceolatis* versus apicem 
obtusuin acuminatis, calcare uncinatim incurve laminae 11-13 mm. 
longae apice truncatae subaequilongo, antberis limbum vix atting- 
entK)nB, parastemonibus late lincaribus apice obtusiusculo apiculato 
minute liiirtulis, pistillis 5-7 stamina baud superantibus dense 
glanduloso-hirtis, stylo ovariis breviore (descriptio ad exemplaria 
, indica refert). Floret lunio, lulio. 

Area geograpliica — Altai austrab's, A)a-tau, Thian-sban, Fer- 
ghana, Yarkand (P), Himalaya occidentalis. Specimina vidi in 
valle Nila provinciae Garbwal alt. 8-0000 a Dutbieo lecta. 
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var» raria Maly^' (Aqtiilegia vulgaris typica et Aqnilegia Babalpina 
Barem^ Zimmeter No. 1), 

caulo 35-120 cm. altitudine basim versus glabro v. vix puberulo 
manifesto folioso, foliis caulinis inferioribus basilaribus s^bconfor- 
• mibus, fdiolil fol. bas. infra subglabris v. deusiuscule pubesceuti- 
bus, foliolo medio saepp petiolulato ad tertiam partem v. fere ad 
medium trilobo rarius tripartite 25-60 mm. Jongo lobo medio cune- 
ato-obovaio v. transverse ftblongo lateralibus saepius oblique obo- 
vatis, floribus caeruleis interdum albis, sepalis 22-32 mm. longis 
apice acutiusculo late acuminatis, petalorum famina rotundato- 
truucata v. retusa, st{iminibus petala subacquantibus v. 1*^ milli- 
metris superantibus, calcaribus laminae longitudine, stylo apice 
recto V. leviter recurvo. ^ , 

Area geographica — Yarteand (?), Sibiria, Europa, mons Atlas. 

var. d. recticomu P. B.", • 

caule elato folioso plurifloro, foliis c<“valinis fere omnibus biter- 
natis vel ternatis, foliolo fol. bas. medio lato trifido y. tripartite 
partitionibus divergentibus lineari-oblongis longe cuneatis inciso- 
crenatis crenis obtusis, sepalis oblongis subobtusis circiter 2 cm. 
longis, petalorum lamina 10-13* mm, longis apice rotundato-trun- 
catis, staminibus limbum attingentibus v. 3 mm. superantibus^. 
calcaribus subulatis rectis v, vix incurvis laminam subaequantibus. 
Vidi exemplaria in herbario Kurzii e Bavaria missa ; calcaria in 
formis norwegianis etia^i leviter incurvata inveni. 
var, c. Ebnuri'' Zimtr. (Aquilegia Ebneri, Zimmeter No. 2), 

caulo basim versus glabrescente 25;-4 j 0 cm. altitudine, foliis bas. 
biternatis, foliis caulinis inferioribus trifoliolatis v. trisectis, foliolis 
sessilibus v. breviter petiolulatis iifra dense pubescentibus medio 
19-22 mm. longo fere ad tertiam pariem trilobo lobo medio cuneato- 
obovato, floribus 2 v. 4 rubcscenti-caorulcis,^ sepalis ovato-oblongis 
circiter 18 mm. longis, petalorum lamina* rotundato-truncata cir- 
citer 9 mm. longa, calcaribus lamina circita? 6 mm. longioribus 
hamatis,* staminibus petfiSa paullo superantibus, stylo apice unci- 
nate.— Styria. , * 

var. K. dinarica'^ Beck (A, dinarica Beck in Ann. Eofmu$.\ 

caulo 1-2-floro, ad 20 cm. altitudine, usque a basi uti petioli pilis 
patentibus glanduliferis obsito, foliis pubescentibus basilaribus tar- 
natis foliolis conspicue petiolulatis subcordatis tripartitia rarius 
trisectis pariionibus inciso-crenatis, floribus pilosis, sepalis ovato- 
oblongis 2-3 cm, longis, albis v. caerulescentibus patentibus, peta- 
loirum lamina caerulescenti rotundato-truncata 11-20* mm. longa 
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oalcaribns gracilit^r oonicis hamatoincurvis laminae subaeqailongie, 
staminibus fere laminae longitudine, stylis quam ovaria paullo 
brevioribus. — Bosnia. 

A 

vdf. X. ^ynensis P. 

canle fere ad apicem usque simplici 2-3 floro 25-3^ cm. altitudiue 
ut petioli basim versus parce birto sab floribus glanduloso-pubes- 
centi ; foliis bas, bitematis, petiolis 5-10 cm. longis, petiolulis pri- 
mariis 15-30 mm. longis foliolis breviter petiolulatis v. sessilibus 
aut subglabris aut utrinque dense pubescentibus basi obtusis, medio 
Bubrotundo v. fere reniformi 15-18 mm. longo fere ad medium tii- 
lobo lateralibus oblique reniformibus profunde bilobis, lobis cronatis 
aut bi v. trilobulatis, crenis integorrimis v. paucicrenulatis obtusis v. 
rotundato-truncatis ; folio cauKne infimo a basi remoto ternato, 
foliolis tripartitis partjtionibus crenato-iiicisis ; foliis superioribiis 2 
3, trifoliolatis, foliolis oblongo-lanceolatis pedunculari lineari, 
sepalis 23-26 mmf longis late ovatis acutis unguicalatis, petal- 
orum lamina truncata v. retusa 10-13 mm. longa, caloaribus unci- 
natim incurvis quam lamina 1-4 millimetris longioribus, sfcaminibus 
limbum attigentibus, parastbmonibus lineari- lanceolatis ovariis 
paullo longioribus, stylis apice recurvis antheras vix attingcntibus. 

Vidi exemplaria pyrenaica in valle d* Eynes lecta. Flos omnino 
A. vulgaris typicae, sed dilEort caulo subsimplici baud cpnspicue 
fotioso foliis foliolisque minoribus ; ab A. Bertolonii folio caulino 
infimo basilaribus subconformi (et abriis remoto), lamina petalorum 
plane truncata v. retusa distinguenda. An A. pyrenaica yar. 
decipiens Grenier et Godron, cuius calcaria dicuntur paullum cur- 
vata et lamina retusa; an A. vulgaris var. birsutissima quam 
Lespeyres in Flora Pyrenaijfa nasci scribit ad ‘ Font de Comps ’ ? 
var, ft, paraplesia'' Schur (A. paraplesia Zimmeter No. 6), 

caule 20-30 cip. altitudine basim versus glabrescente subnudo 
2-3 floro, foliis basilaribus bitematis, foliolis sessilibus glabria 
medio basi cuiteato ad tertiam partem trilobo, floribus rubesconti- 
caernleis (atroviolaceis), sepalis ovato-lanceolatis acutis circiter 
32 mm. longis petalorum Kmbum rotunjlato-truncatum fere 18 mm. 
Buperantibus, staminibus calcaribusque lamina longioribus stylisque 
limbum attingentibus. — ^Transsilvania. 
var, V, nigricans'' Baumgarten (A,^ nigricans BmgL^A, Stembergii 
JBcW., Zimmet^ No. 7, = A. Haenkeana Koch)^ 
caule 25-40 cm altitudine 1-5 fioro bsAiim versus glabrescente, 
foliis biternatiB, foliolis fl. bas. Baepissime Bubsessilibus sessilibusve 
glabris v. vix puberulis, medio ad quartam tertiamve partem :trilobo 
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basi late ctmeato, lobo medio breviter oHongo v. cuneato-obovato, 
folio cauliuo infimo basilaribus saepius subconformi, superioribna 
BubsessilibaB trifoliolatis irisectisve saepe^profunde incisis, floribas 
azureis y. dilute caeruleis y. lilacino-purpureis, sepalis mm* 
♦longis, petalordm lamina apioe rotundato-truncata v. obtusa 13*-16 
mm. longa, calcaribus^hamato-mcurvis quam lamina 3-10 milli- 
metris longioribus, staminibus laminam 1-3 mm. snperantibos, 
etylis apice recuryis y. rectla. — Alpes, Transsilyania. 

Snnt in bcrbariis indicis exemplaria in Gilgit et Knnawar lecta 
quae sunt yalde similia A! nigricanti; sed oalfiaria sunt paullo 
minus incurya et laminam 1-3 millimetris tantum superant ; reyera 
formao A. Moorcroftianae' WaU. 

Descriptio subspeoiei. ^ 

Hhizoma descendens fusiformo irregulariter cyliudricnm intordum pluriceps, 
cortice nigra v. brunnoa, oollo peialorum reliquiis vosfcitum et 5-20 mm. craasitudine, 
Caulos 1>3 edens. Caiilia eroctns suporne ramosns raro simplex teres v. obscure 
angulatus laevis v. leviter suloatus florifor 23-120 cm. altitudine, sparse foliosus in- 
terdum subiuulns, aut totas pills crispulis^v. patontissimis plus minus glandulosis 
obslius aut basim versus glabrcsccns, nunc sille viscositate nunc insigniter viscosus. 
Folia basilaria conferta longissime petiolata caulo florifero manifesto breviora 
(8-) 20-35 cm. longa j peiiolus basi in vaginam lanceolatam membranaceam 7-30 
mm. longam et pro rationo petioli brovem convergontim plurinerviam 4ilatatu8 
supra canaliculatus 5-30 mm. longus, 1-3 mm. crassitudino, glaber v. puberulus v, 
glanduloso-hirtus j lamina biterna^a, raring ternata atquo foliolis triseotis v, tri- 
partitis; petioli primarii tenuiter sulcati v. csulci, canaliculati, terminalis (1-) 
4-9 cm. longus, 0*8-l*5 mm, crassitudino, latorales l-jj- terminalis longitudine; 
foliola mcmbranacoa intordiim toxtni'a firmioro viridia infra pallidiora v. glauca 
tenuiter nervosa supra glabra v, puberula infra glabra v. puberula v. dense pubes- 
contia ; terminale longiuscule pctiolulatum rildus sessile circumscriptiono breviter 
cuneato-obovatum v, subrhombeum v. reniforme basi obtusa v. rarius acuta late v. 
subanguste cuneatum v. subrotundatum, (10-) 15-50 mm. longum latitndinis 
longitndinis, ad ^quartam v. tertiam partem palmatim tr/lobum v. ad medium v. ad 
tree partes tripartitum rare (in tomatis) trisoctum, lobo^medio cuneato lateque 
obovato v rotundo v. breviter liuqpri-oblongo apice grease crenato, crenis tribus, 
rarius trifido, lamuiis crenisve apice obtusia v. retiisia integerrimis v. pAucicrenu- 
latis; lobis lateralibus brovitei^ oblongis v. oblique ovatis obovatisve inaeqnaliter 
bifidis V. bilobulatis v. grosse creiiatis ; foliola lateralia oblique abovata v. rotun- 
dato-trapezoidoa breviter potiolulata v. sessilia inaequalitcr biloba v. bifartita, lobo 
interno bi v. trilobulato v. fisso, externo semel orenato-inciso orenatove lobis crenisve 
crenulatis v. integerrimis. • 

Folia caulina inferiora, si adsunt, pauoa basilaribus subconformia sed brevius 
petiolata, superiorum, petioli brovissimi saope ad vagis^am brevem reducti, folia 
Bumma saepe trifoliolata v. trisoota foliolis mediocribus y. parvis saepe ovato- 
oblongis y. lanceolatis integerrimis v. paroe incisis ; folia peduncularia, si adsunt, 
brooteiformia porva lauceolata. Infloroscontia rarius uuiilora Baepissune racemosa 
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y. panioulato-GoryiuboBa <'2-15 flora, ramia patentibiu v. ereoto-patnlia; pe- 
duncuU 8-0 oxh. longi puberuli v. pilis brevibua patentiBBimia denBiBBixae pub* 
escentoB band raro viscidnli. Flores saepiua xnaiuaculi, caeralei r. caeruleo- 
violacoi y. pnrpnrei, rarina albi v. atro-pnrpnrei. Sepala ovata y, ovato-lan- 
Coolata bbiSi' saepe abmpte in ungnem constricta apicem yerana onneato-aoutata 
y. breyiter aoaxxxixiata, apico aouto, nervis ramosis 8 peroursa, 22r-85, rariaa 18 y. 
fere 40 mm. loixga lafcitndino i i longitadinia, pejtala 12-22 millimetris excedentia 
iraro iis yiz longiora, dorso glabra y. plus minns pnbescentia. Petalornm lamina 
dorso piloanla y. glabra oblonga apice rotnndatc-trancato obtnaa y. retasa raro plane 
rotnndata 9-15 mm. Tonga } calcar conicom aed apicem yersns aensim Bubcylindricnm 
et nncinatim incnrypm rariasime enbrectum tapice nectarifero capitatam, distantia 
a pnncto insertionia ad partem inflmam calcaris 10-10 mm. qnam lamina^aepissime 
1-6 (-8) mm. longior xraro subbrevior y. snbduplo brovior. Stamina numerosa 
inaeqnilonga petala 1-3 rarius 3-10 mm. enperantia y. iia vix breviora ; filamenta 
e basi dilatata gradatim augnstata ; antb^rae oblongae mnticao 1-2 xnm. longae. 
Parastemones loncoolati y. lanceolato-linearoi apice acnti apicnlati oyaria 1-3 
mm. i^perantoB margine , plna ^minna nndnlati, intordnm antberis parvis instrncti. 
Pistilla 5-7, erecta, 12-18 mm. longa, stamina vix suporantia y. iis rarins paul- 
Inlo breviora ; ovaria cylinSrica 3-6 mm. longa in etylnm sensim v. subabmpta 
attenuata dense birta ; stylus filiformis apico rectus v. plus minus recnrvus, ovariis 
aaepissime 2-5 mm. longior raro iia fere aequalia. Folliculi saepissime 6, chartacei, 
erecti, parralleli rarius a medio divergontim rocurvi, e basi ovoidoa rocurvo-at* 
tenuati, stylo filiformi 7-10 mm. lowgo rostrati, nervis obliquis creberrimis plus 
minus anaatomosantibus conspicue reticulati, sine stylo 18-25 mm. longi. Semina 
numerosa oblongo-obovoidea, sectione transversa subtriangularia, dorso modico cur«| 
yata, veptre carinata, nigra y. raro atro-brunnea, nitida v. rarius subopaca ^ grauu* ^ 
lata, 2-2*5 mm. longa, orebre minutissirneque punctulata. 


1 . 


Tabella ad varietates Aquilegiae vulgaris typicae , 
determinandas. 

c 


Caulia aaepiua conspicue foliosus ramosua altitudine 35-120 cm., folia caulina 
inferiora basilaribus subconfomla sacpo fero cadom magnitudine sed brevitcr 
breviaaimeve (rariua longiuscule) petiplata, flores 3 v. saepius plures. 

A« Flores discolores sepalis cyaneis y. lilocinis (25-36 mm. longis ovato-acu- 
miuatis), petar 9 rum lamina alba, calcaria nou capitata. 

9[. Folliculi paralloli subrecti, semina nitida Bubtilisshne punctulata. 

^ A. oauoasica Ledeb'^ 

S. Folliculi usque a medio divergontim recurve, semina opaca granulata. 

*■ ^ A . olympioa'' Bom. 

B., Flores concolores, calcaria plus minus distinote capitata. 

^,v Stamina petalorum lamina multo breviora, calcar lamina subduplo 
breviua* 


, A. Bernardi'^ Grenier. 

i8» stamina pet. limbum fere attingentia v. eo conspicue longiora. 

a. Sepala pf t. lamina fere triple longiorsitOyatodanoeolata latitudine 
vix i longitudinis (oiroiter 38 mm. longe 12 mm. lata violaoeo* 
oaerulea, stamina limbum 5 xxxm. auporantia). 

A. iQHgisepaltL'' ZinUr. 
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b. SepalA pet. lamina enbdaplo longiora latitadine f~f longitadhus. 

I. Stamina petaloram llmbam 8-10 nftn. snperantia in oolanmam 
enbcylindrioam assooiata et ei 8 mm. iantnm longiora Sores 
atro-pnrpnrei (purpnreo-violasoentas), oaeteroqni Sores sae- 
pins atro-piupnrei raring oaemleL 
* * M. Xbefc. 

b. Stamina petalomm llmbnm fere attingjontia ▼« earn 8 mm. 
Buperanfia^ Sores colore varia 

«• CanliB nsqqe a baii, uti petioU petiolnlique, dense glandn* 
loso-birtns. Flores porpnrei ▼. oinnamoneo-mbesoentes. 
^ A. Earelini 3aher^^. 

fi. Canlis basim versus glaber v. viz (ubemlns, Sores oae* 
nilei. 

ao. Caloar nnoinatim inonrvanu 

A.TariaJTaZy" 

SA CaJcsf eubreotnm v. leviter inourvnnu 

^ A. reoticornu P. B/* 

n. Oaulis 20-88 raro 40 cm. altitadino, aapectnm snbnudnm praobens proptSr lolia 
oanlina basilaribns saepissimo manifesto minora, .inSmo saepe a basi remote. 
Flores l-jj^ rarius 3 rarissime 4. 

A. Sepala ciroiter 18 mm. longa, folia infra dense pnbescentia. 

^ A. Bbneri'' Zmtr. 

B. Sepala plus 20 mm. longa. ^ 

Canlis a basi, uti petiol! petiolulique, pilis glanduliferis obsitus, sepala 
alba y. caorulesccntia, folia plora temata, 

« A.dinarica''BecX;. 

I). Canlis basim versus parce hirtus v. glaber, Sores violacei v, aS^mlei v. 
rubescoifti-cjanoi. 

a. Canlis basim versSs parco birtus, foliola snbtns subglabra v. utrinque 

dense pnbescentia, sepala 23-27 mm. longa. 

A. eynensis P. B." 

b. Canlis basim versus glaber v. pnb^mlas, foliola glabra v. infra viz 

pnberula, sepala (27-) 30- j5 mm. longa. 

B. Flores cyaneo-ruboscentes, sepala petaloram limbnm circiter 18 
mm. snporantia, stamina limbum viz attingentia. 

paraplesia^' Schur. 

It. .Flores oaornlei rorins pnrpnreo-Hlaeini, sepala petalomm lim- 
bnm 0-15 mm. superantia, stamina Umbum 1-3 mm. super- 
antia. * 

^ A. nigrioana^ Bmgt 

in. Aqnilegia alpina' £in. (Aquilegia vulgaris subsp. alpina H, /. 
ei T. in F. B, I. ex parte. Aquilegia alpina Lin , ; AIMoni, Flor. 
Fed. tab. LXVI ; Beichb, Flor. Germ, tab. OXIX.), 
foliis basilaribus omnibus v. ^lui*ibus biternatis, foliolis margino 
sese plus minus obtggentibus terminali reniformi v. suborbiculari fere 
ad medium tnfido v. profundius tripartite, *laciniis crenato-incisis, 
folio caulino infimo petiolato foliolis saepius in laciliias magis dk- 
38 
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tincte lineares incisis,ofloribuB subconcoloribas caemleis 32-45 mm. 
longis late ovatis, calcaro orassiuscule conico Bubrecto y. manifesto 
incTirvo qaam lamina truncato-rotundata paiillo breviore v. longiore 
Btaminibus lamina 2-6 mm. brevioribus, carpollia 5, follicnlis 25-30 
mmV longis.^ ^ ^ 

Area geograpbica— Alpes, Apcnnini boreales, (Pyrenaei montesP), 
Himalaya occidentalis. 

var, a. typica, pistillis antheras vis y. band attingentibns. 
var, p, himalaica p. p., pistillis antheras 2-3 mm. Buperantibus. 

Forma afiBinis A. Moorcroftianae Wall. var. suaveolenti et A. nivali Falc. 
var, saccocentrae. Qarhwal (K!), ^ 

Formae etiam occurrunt in Himalaya occidcntali et in Gilgit, qnao 
mediae snnt inter A. alpina Lin. et A. Moorcroftiana Wall, 

f < 

I 

^ Debcriptio Subspeciei. 

Bhizoma fusiforme v. s^bcylindricum, descondens, vaginis folionim fuBomin plus 
minus tectum, collo 2-6 mm. crassitudine, caulem solitarium edons. 

Oaulis teres croctus rectus v. vix flexuosus simplex v. rarius ^upome parce 
ramosus manifesto suloatus v. esulcus, florifer 20-1-0 cm. altitudino, prope basim 
l‘5-4 mm. crassitudine, plus minus folios^m, infomo glabroscens v. hirtulus, sub flore 
dense minuteque glanduloso-birtus. ““ 

Folia basilaria longissime peliolata caule manifesto broviora (5-) 10-25 cm. 
longa ; petiolus basi in vaginam mcmbranaceam lato v. anguste lanooolatam conver- 
gontim oervosam 1-2 cm. longam ot pro rationc petioli perbrovem dilatatus, lamina 
sesquilongior v. quadruplo longior, supra snlcatus subteros, supra vaginam 1-8 mm, 
crassitudine, puberulus j lamina biternata, v. fold infimi temata sed foliolis fore ad 
basim tripartitis ; petioluli primarii tenues v. suberassi supra tonuiter cang,1iculati 
0.3-1 (-2) mm. crassitudine, terminalis 16-30 (-40) mm, longus, latcrales -J-J tor- 
minalis longitudine ; foliola menioi’anacca viridia, infra pallidiora, glabra v. vix liirtula 
inarginibus plus minus sese obtegeniia, torminale brevitor petiolulatum v. sossilo 
circumscriptione subreniforme v. subil-bicalaro, aut versus basim obtusam subcunca- 
tum aut basi subtrunoatum, 12-40 mm. longum, latitudino longitudinis, saopius 
fero ad medium trifidum v. ad tres partes tripartitum, lacinia media obovato-oblonga 
basim versus cuneata latitudino longitudiius, apice cronato-inoisa, crenis saepo 
parce crenulatis, laciniis lateralibus lato obliquequo obovatis v. hroviter longiusculovo 
lineari-oblongis inaequaliter crcnato-incisis raro integris, lacinula,, externa broviter 
oblonga d|)ice subrotundata saepe crenula instmota, lacinula interna saepo crenis tribus 
instructa ; foliola latoralia rarius fA'c symmetrica o,tque terminali conformia, saopius 
asymmetrice reniformia latcve obovata prof undo bipartita, parti tione externa late 
et oblique *obovato-cunncata bifida aut bipartita, interna inaequaliter biloba lobulo 
intorno saepius crenis 2 extomo crenis tribus incisis, crenis omnibus apice obtusis v, 
Bubacutis rarius rotiindatis ; folium primoiium interdum foliis basiloribus Aquilogiae 
pyrenaicae omnino conforrae. 

Folium caulinum infii/ium longiusculo petiolatum bonspicue vaginatnm, petiolo 
laminae saepe subaeqnilongo, lamina biternata v. snbbitemata interdum laminis £ol. 
las. conformi saepius laciniis pro ratione longitadinis angustioribus ideoque m pjgi ijf 
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distincte Knearibusj folia media 1-2, ant nulla, brevissime petiolata, petiolo ad 
yaginam reduoto, lamina aut biternata ot laminia folii indmi subconfomi aut terpata 
et foliolia tripartitia v. triaectia, partitionibus aut intcgerrJmia lancoolatia aut incisia 
lacinulia' lauceolato-linoaribua subacutia; folia aumma» 1-2 braoteiformia linearia 
acuta 1-2 cm. longa, iuterdum nulla. ^ 

Flores magni^ suberccfci r. nutantea. Sepala 32-45 mm. longa (rarissiine bre- 
Tiora), petalorum limbum 10-22 ^m. superantia, late ovata, ba^i in unguom brevem 
oonstriota, apice acuta v. obtusa cuneato-acutata ant brevitor acuminata, latitudiuo 
fere } longitudinis, oaeruloa rarius*albida v. rubesoontia apico saepissimo viroa- 
centia. Fotala campanulam effioientia, lamina lato obovata apice truncato-rotondata 
13-20 mm. longa, sopalis magis dilafce| caornlea ; calcar crassiusoulo conicum ycrsus 
apicom sitbcapitatum sensim attonuatum 10-23 mm. lougum subrectum v. saopiua 
incurvum rarissime fero unciiiatum intordum lamina paullo brevius saepius ea 1.-6 
mm. longiua. sub apico saopo l‘5-2 mm. crassitudinc. Stamina numcrosa (40-50} 
inaoquilonga, longiora lamina petalorum 2-6 mm. broviora, glabra ; filamonta a basi 
plus minus dilatata gradatim attonp&ta, longiora (6-) 8-12 mm. longa ; anthorae 
oblongao muticao fore 2 mm. longao fusoo-vircnfccs. yarastomones lanceolati undulati 
apico acuti 7-10 mm. longi, ovaria siiperantcs, intordum pistilla subacq|ftantos, 
Pistilla 5 eroota 10-13 mm. longa, stamina suporanti^i v aoquantia intordum iia 
broviora j ovaria subcylindrica 6-7 mm. longa denso hirta j styli subulati infra hirti, 
ovario paullo v. 3 mm. breviorcs, apico recti v. lovitor recurvi. 

PolHculi 5, subparalleli, e basi ovoi|jloa apicem versus attonuati, 26-30 mm. 
longi, birti v. piiboscontos, stylo 5-8 mm. lon*^ rostrati. 

Semina nigra, nitida, obovoidca. 

IV. Aquilegia Bertolonii', Schott (Aquilegia pyrenaica Bertoloni, 
et Beichh.^ Ic. FI. Germ. 4732 ; A. Bertolonii Schott ; A.^Reuteri 
Boiss,)^ 

foliis basilaribas saepissimo bitematis, foliolis margino sese ob- 
tegontibus, terminal! lato obtriangulari tvilobo 12-20 mm, longo, 
lobis crouatis crenis mediis rotundatis y. retusis, folio caulino in- 
fimo (fere semper) basilaribus multo minoro trifoliolato foliolis 
lanceolatis integris v. fissis, inflorc^entia 1-4-flora, floribus conco- 
loribus, sepalis ovatis 24-30 mm. longis, pctalis rotundatis v. sub- 
truncatis, calcaribus conico-subulatia lia7n?^to-incurvis, laminam 
Bubaequantibus v. ea paullo longioribus, follifculis 12-16 mm. longis. 

4 

Descrfptio subspeciei. , 

Bbizoma fusiforme collo, rejiquiis foliorum ^lus minus toctum. Caulis erectus 
simplex v. superue modico ramosus vix sulcatus 15-50 cm. altitndine subnudus, aut 
basim versus glabrosoens aut totus tenuiter patontimquo glandaloso-pubesceus. 

Folia basilaria longissimo petiolata j petiolus basi in vaginam late lanooolatam 
brevem dilatatus, 4-20 cm. longus, glaber v. villoso-pubesccns ; lamina biternata, 
rarius ternata, foliolis renifomiibus profundo trilobis v. trisoctis ; pefcioluli primarii 
saepe villosuli, intormGdio#-30 mm. longo, lateralibua fgro } termiualis longitudino ; 
faliola Bessllia v. broviter potiolata, toxtura subfirma, supra viridia ot glabra, infra 
pcdlidiora et glabra v. puberula, marginc sose obtegontia, ad margiuem interdum 
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eiliatuja s tenmnale folforpiQ • biterofttoanim late triangalare bail la^ obtaia late 
ouneatom 12-20 mm. longoxn, latitadine |-| lougitadini^ ad tertiam partem v. ad 
medium regulariter v. irrogulariter trilobom, Ibbo medio brevitea* oblongo aaepimi* 
me orenis tribus intogerrivis y. yix crenulatia inoiso, lobis lateralibus breyiter ob* 
longie y. (^uboboyatie crenis biuis inaequaUbos praeditis ; folio}a lateralia aa^metrioe 
latoque oboyata y. eubreniformia terminali angustiora y. latiora b^i late cunediba y. 
obscure cordata, ad tortiam partem y. fere ad basiip inaequaliter biloba, lobe intemo 
tri- extemo bioronato, Grenis foUolorum omnium intermediis apice apioolato y. 
mutico rotxmdato'truuoatis y. rotusiS) lateralibxB obtusie. 

Folia caulina saepisslme basilaribus dissimilia ; infimom, si est foliis bas. si^le, 
paullum a basi caoli^ remotnm $ folium indmu^ saopissime basilaribus multo mmus, 
trifoliolatnm, foliolis lanceolatis, intermedio integro y. trifido, latoralibur interdom 
bifidis ; suporiora simpUoia lineari-lanceolata) pedunoularia 8-'12 mm. longa. Flos 
lilacinus y. caemleuS} solitarius y. inflorescentia 2-4 flora oorymboso- raoemosa. 
Fedunouli graciles, lateraJes interdum 15 cm. longi, yisciduli. 

SepaJa oyata y. ovato-oblonga, apice aorta y. breyissime acuminata, basi in 
unguem conspicuum constrictap 24-30 mm. longa, latitadine ciroiter ^ longitudinis, 
dorso puberala, petalomm limbum 6-10 mm. superantia. Petalorum lamina apice 
rotundata y. subtruncata, fit-20 mm. longa ; calcar e basi conica subulatum hama* 
turn irarius loyius incurynm), laminae aoquilongum y. ea paullo long'us. Stamina 
petalorum limbum aequantia y. saepius eo 1-7 mm. breyiora $ fllamenta angusta^ 
longiora circa 1 cm. longa ; antherae ob?ongae, 1*5-2 mm. longae, muticae. Para- 
Btemones lanceolati, apice apiculato o^tusi v. acuti, yix y. manifesto undulati, 7-8 
mm. longi, oyariia subaequilongis, Pistilla 5j ovaria obato-oblonga, 7-8 mm. 
longa, hirta, in stylum subulatum leviter recuryum ovariis fere dimidio breviorem 
gradatim attenuata. FoUiculi 6, 12-15 mm. longi, hirti. 

Area geograpbica— Appennini, Alpes podcmontani et maritimi, 
(Pyrenaei montes ?). * 

Haec subspecies congeries esse yidetur formaram mediamm'; nam 
non solum folia similia suuij^ foliis A. pyrenaicae, sed t^ausitus etiam 
animadverti possunt partim in stirpes appenninas A. alpinae lloribus 
quam in formis iypicis minoribas atque calcaribns multnm curvatis, 
foliis tamen oaulinis A. alpinae genuinae, partim in A. Einseleanam, 
cuius calcaria baud raro fere batuata sunt. Affinitatibus minus artis 
etiam cum A. nigricanti" et A eyneusi" connexa. Stirjes in Afgbania 
oiieutali crescentos ct varietatem subspecici Meorcroftianae efficieutes 
baud rf|jro A. Beriolonii valde similes * sed calcaria recta vel vix cur- 
vata. 

y. Aq,Uilegia viscosa' Oomn, (Aquilegia glandulosa, Oomn 
lllustrati(ftieB botanicae tab. 19 fig. 1, Elor. Honsp. 267; at Aquilegia 
Einseleana Schulz^L* Baubiui SchoU^A, pyrenaica Koch^A, Eitai- 
belii Toyman ex parte (=A. pyrenaioa var. P deoipiens ff. et (?. ?) / et A. 
glandulosa W. et Etf.ssA. Eitaibelii SohottssA^ pyisenaica Fmam; A* 
ihaliotrifolia ScMt)^ « 

foliis basilaribus saopissime bitematiSi foliolis subdistantibos 
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breTissimepetiolalatis y. sessilibiis, tenniilalitriangtilimt^ onneato- 
oboyato latitudine longitadinis, folio oaulino infimo ' (y* 

altero) ternato foliolis segmentisre lanceolatis y. oblanceolatiSi 
anmjnis lanceolato-linearibus, floribus parvnlis y. mediocribns cae- 
•Tuleis y.yiblac^is, sepalis oblongis v. oblongo-lanceolatis 1^27 nun, 
longis, peialoram lamipa rotundata 9-16 mm.* longa, calcaribus 
reotis y. incurvis neque nncinatis, staminibos pet. lamina 2-6 mm. 
brevioribus, folliculis 6-6 c^lindricis patulis 8-15 mm. longis. 

Areatgreographica — Montes Enropae centralis. In Himalaya non * 
inyenitnr : sed yarietas A. Moorcroftianae a *nobis Winterbot- 
tomiana dicta quoad folia valde similis A. thalictrifoliae, et varietaB 
altera, subapbylla, cauie foliisque glanduloso-hirtis instmctBi A. 
yiscosam typicam in menteni rpyocat. 
mr, a. Einseleana^^ Schulz, * ^ 

foliolis foliomm basilarinm bitcmatornm infra glabris y^parce 
rarins snbdense glanduloso-pubernlis ati' quartam yel tertiam 
partem rarins ad medium usque trilobis lobis saepissime rotundatis 
y. rotundato-subquadratis v. cuneate obovato-oblongis, foliis caulinis 
aut minimis aut conspicuis fdliis basilaribus subconformibus sed 
segmentis magis linearibus, supenoribus saepius trisectis v. simpli- 
cibas segmentis oblanceolatis y. linearibus, calcare laminae sub- 
aequilongo rarius | eius longitudine, folliculis subsparse glanduloso- 
hirtulis. — Alpes, Gallia austr. 
var. p. thalictrifolia'' Schots, 

foliis glanduloso-hirtis et ciliatis, foliolis mediis fol. bas. ad 
medium v. tertiam partem trifidis longp et saepe subanguste cun- 
eatis laciniis lineari-oblongis inciso-serratis, foliis caulinis inferiori- 
bus nonnullis foliis basilaribus sufcconformibus sed laciniis magis 
linearibus, superioribus trifoliatis y. trisectis segmentis rite lanceo- 
latis, calcare laminae aequilongo y. paullo l}roviore, folliculis vis- 
coso-hirtillisw — Alpes. 
var. y. Kitaibelii" Schott, 

foliolis foliomm basilarinm yilloso-pubescentibus, folift caulinis 
nullis yel 1-2 linearibus v. infim<? trisecto, calcare lamina fere 
duplo breviore, folliculis dense hirtis.— Croatia. 

Descriptip sabspedei. 

Khizoma directione varia, subfusifome, atrobranneam, folioram roliquiis plus 
minnBYe veBtitum, cdules f^2 edenB. CanliB eroctns Bimplex v. sapenie ramoBna teres 
laeris V. vix Buloatus, florifer altitudine 12-60 cm. prope basim 1-2*5 mm. crasritu- 
sabnudus supra basim aut glabrcBoens aut villoso-pubesoens atque plus minus 
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glandulofiUB ant parce t. d^nsmsoiilo glandaloso-hirtua ; rami, ubi adaunt, graoilea 
patnH. 

Folia baailaria longiaaime petiolata S-20 om. longa; petioli baai in vaginam 
lanoeolatam membranacoamu 8~7 . mm, longam et pro ratione petioli breviasimam 
oonvergei^tim nervoaam dilatati, baai brOTiter oanaliculati snbteretea, 2-14 om. long!, 
0’6-l*5 mm. oraaaitndmo, aubglabyi v. piloauli v. parce glandutoao-hirti j lafbina 
temata y. bitemata, feliolia bitematoram sabdistaptibna ; pctioluli primarii tenues 
kyiter anlcati, terminalia 2-45, aaopius 5-16 mm. longas, laminae aeqnilongna y. ea 
manifesto longior, latcrales terminal! ant aequilengi ant sabduplo brcyiores ; foliola 
textora firmiora, ant parte ntraquo glabra ant anpra glabra infra pnberula y. ]|^ns 
minns glandnlosa a^t ntrinqne glanduloso-pqbcscentia infra pallidioraj foliomm 
terminale foliomm bitematornm brovissime petiolnlatnm y. snbsossile, ^riangnlare 
onneato-oboyatum, (6-) 0-20 (-26) mm, loiigum, versua basim acutam y. obtnsina- 
oulam insigniter cnnoatum, latitudine longitndinis, apico vix ad tortiam partem 
y. paullo nltra medium trilobum y. trifidnm, lobo modio snbqnadrato y. lineari-ob- 
longo apioe crenis tribns obtuaia y. rotnndatf'a inciso, latcralibna breviter semi*ob- 
oyatia y. lineari-ablongia integeirimia y. crenis binia inaeqnalitor incisis ; foliola 
lateralia anbaessilia y. plane aesailia asymmctrico oborata rarina aabtrapczoidea 
inaeqnaliter biloba y. raring bisecta,lobo intcmo aubobovato trifido v. aaepisaimo 
orenis tomia subinaoqnalibus inciso, lobo externo bifido y. aaepissime intogorrimo 
bicrenatoye; foliola foliomm baailarium tematornm aubroniformia y. aomiorbi- 
oularia, baai tmncata y. subcordata, adidiiaa partes y. fere ad basim palmatim tri- 
partita partitiono media ennoato-oboyata latcralibna oblique obovatis, omnibus 
orenatia y. crenato-lobatis. 

Folium caulinum infimum interdum foliia baailaribus conforme y. aaepiua tematum 
foliolis aegmentiayo lanccolatis y. oblancoolatis interdum longiaaime cunoatis, ant 
integorrimia apico obtuaia, aut incisis ; folia intermedia aubaessilia, petiole ad vagi- 
nam reducto, trifoliolata, foliolis breviter potiolutatia, aut integerrimis atque oblanceo- 
latis apioe rotundatia obtuaia acutisve, aut rarius i)aBilaribus conformibua sed minori- 
bus, aut parce inoiaia; folia surnma bracteiformia saepissime Integra lancoolato- 
linearia 3-14 mm. longa. 

Flores parvuli solitarii y. S-5-10 in raoemum paniculamve aubcorymbosam 
^TiflaiiTnft.Tn dispositi, nutantes y. subo^ii, caemloi y. violocei ; ramis latorales in- 
florescentiae gracilibus infimo interdum 20 cm. longo. Podunculi apico dense viscoso- 
birti. Sepala olliptico-oblonga y. oblongodanceolata, apico acuto brevitor acuminata, 
basi in nnguem breyom constricta, 14-27 mm. longa, latitudine longitudinis, 
glabra y. dorso yix pubemld, petala 3-14 mm. superantia. Fetalomih lamina obovato, 
apico saepiasimo rotunflata rariasime rotundato-aubtmncata ; calcar aubulatum 
apice necjbarifero oapitatum, rectum y. manifesto incurvum neqile tamenuncina- 
tnmqnam lamina 2 mm. longius yj?l 1-16 mm. brovius, laminae longitudine. 
Stamina numerosa inaequalia, limbo petalorum 2-6 'mm. broviora, glabra j filamonta 
a basi modic^ dilatata in apicem filiformem anguatata ; antberae oblongo-ellipsoideao 
eirca 1‘6 mm. longao mutioae y. distinote apiculatae flavae. Parastomones lanceolati 
6^7 xnm. longi apice aouti, plus minus nndulati, ovaria supprantes. Piatilla 5-6 
erecta, 7-10 mm. longa ; oyaria cylindrica dense hirta j atyli filiformos, apice recti 
y, ad nltiTnnm recuryi, infra birti, ovario subaoquilongi. ^ 

FoUioali 6-6| oylindricij patuli, apioe rotundato obliquo, stylo poraistonti flliformi 
4-6 Twm. longo rostrati, neryoso-reticulati, 12-15 mm. longi, pilosuli y. glanduloso- 
birti. 
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YL Aquilegia grata* Maly^ (Aqtdlegiq grata Maly in Zimtneter, 
Mon. Aq. No. 13). 

Caule 12-25 cm. altitudine, nti petioli petioluli foliola, usque a 
basi glanduloso-birto, foliis basilaribus biternatis, foliolis magnis 
rotundato-^eltoideis margine sese plus minus obtegentibas, foliis 
caulinis inf. basilaribus subconformibus, floribus^ 3-6 pallide cae- 
ruleis, sepalis circiter 2%m. longis ovatis, fere 1*5 cm. petala super- 
antibus, pet. lamina circite^ 6 mm. longa, calcare recto y. paullum 
inourvo quam lamina subduplo longioro, stamiuibus limbum super- 
antibus* folliculis breyibus.T-Croatia, Serbia. , 

VII.* Aquilegia pyrenaica* DO. (Aquilegia pyrenaica DO. neo 
Koch neque Bertoloni nec Visiani)^ 

caule 10-30 cm. altitudine simplici v. subsimplici subnudo v. vix 
folioso, foliis basilaribus t^rnatis v. saopius biternatis foliolis 
approximatis v. margine sese obtegeutibus glaberrimis v.^ibfra 
vix puberulis, tcrminali late rhombeo v. subreniformi basi late 
cuneato v. subcordato 3-18 mm. longo, innoi'escentia uni v, pauci- 
flora, lloribus concoloribus caoruleis rarius discoloribus, sepalis 
ovatis 16-26 mm. longis, petaloriim lamina apice truncato-rotun- 
data V. plane rotundata, calcare rqpto v. leviter iucurvo, staminibus 
lamina brevioribus, carpellis fere 5 liirtis, folliculis subparallelis 
12-15 mm. longis. 

var, a. vera, doribus concoloribus, sepalis saepius plus 2 cm. (sed etiam 
16 mm.) longis. 

var. p, discolor** Levier et Ler*, floribus discoloribus, sepalis vix 2 cm. 
longis. 

Vidimus exemplaria rara subsp. nwalis, e Kaslimiria allata, a 

var. a. huius subspcciei nullo modq distinguenda. 

* 

Descriptio subspeciei. 

Ehizoma hoyizontale v; doscondons, simplex, fasifohno v. oylindricnm, atro- 
bmiineum, crassitudine 2-5 mm., collo folioiMim reliquiis vestitum, caulem solitarium 
edens. ^ • 

Caulis erectus simplex v. apice vix ramosus subteres sulcatus plus mimis fistulo- 
bub, florifer 10-25 (30) cm. altitudine, propo baslm 1-2 rara. crassitudine basi foliosus, 
iufhi inflorescentiam nudiis v. folio uno alterovo instructus, subj^labor v. pubemlns. 

Folia basilaria longissime petiolata sed caule saepissime manifesto ireviora raro 
eum aoquantia 3-15 cm. longa ; petiolus basi in vaginaui membranaceam lanceolotam 
6-16 mm. longam et pro ratione petioli bgevom oonvergentim planner viam dilatatus, 
2-12 cm longus, 0’7-l‘6 mm. crassitudine, supra leviter canaliculatus, puberulus v, 
glaber ; lamina aut t^rnati^tqae foliolis trisectis V. tripwtitis, aat saepius bitei^ta ; 
petioluli primarii tenuiter sulcati glabri v. subglabri, torminalis 7-15 mm. Idugus, 
latorales j-| terminalis longitudine; foliola membranacea, valde approximata et 
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seBe margine obtagentia supra viridla, infra pallidioia t. glauoa» gliOierriz&a ▼. infra 
▼ix pubanila) lobis Tix dist^tilbua v. sese attingentibus y. pauUum se obt^entibus | 
ierminiJe late rhombeum v. subrenif orme, basi late ouneatum y. suboordatum y. rotnn* 
dato-trunoatam, 0-18 nun. longnm, latitudine longitudinis saeplssime latxore 
quam longiore, ad tertiam pa^em y. ad medium trilobum y. ultra medium triparti- 
turn y, raft) ad basim usque triseotum, lobo medio obovato apCoe spbtrunoato 9*eni8 
tribuB instruoto, lobis lateralibus breyiter oblongia y. oblique oboyatis Baepissime 
inoiBo-lobulatis lobulis paroe orenatis y. rarius iltegexrimis, petiolulo Bubnullo y. 
1-6 mm. longo^ uti lateraleB, glabro y. pilosulo ; foliola lateralia breviuB petiolulata 
y. BOBsilia reniformia v. late trapezoidea v. asymmetrioe trunoato-oborata profunde 
inaequaliterque bipartita, partitione interna oblique triangulari y.it Bubreniformi 
saepe bifida y. lobuUa tribuB orenato-incisa, f)artitione externa oboyato-oblonga y. 
semioyata Baepissime lobulis binis inoisa, lobulis orenisye band raro paiQe et Bub* 
obscure crenulatis apice late obtusis v. rotundatis y. subretusia. 

Folia caulixm inferiora uno alteroyo longe y. breyiter petiolata, foliiB radioaJibua 
aut conformia aut simplioiora aut plane r.ulla ; superiora.(flora]ia) breyiter breyis- 
simeye petiolata, petiole saepius ad yaginam bi^yem reduoto, lamina aut trifoliolata 
aut tri :ecta, foliolia y. sogmentis triseotis diyisionibus linearManoeolatis apioe acutia 
y. subobtusis, summa y. o;nnia saepe Integra lanceolato-linearia 7-12 mm. longa. 
Infloresoentia uni y. pauoiflora, floribus mediocribua nutantibus y. subereotis, con- 
ooloribuB oaeruleis y. petolis albis discoloribus. Pedunouli glandnloscf-pubescentea. 
Sepala late oyata y. oyato oblonga, basi in unguom breyom contracta, apice subacnto 
breyiter acuminata, neryis tribus ramosis£mis percursa, 1&-26 mm. longa latitudine 
(-}} longitudinis, potala 5-11 mm. superantia. Petalorum lamina oboyato* 
oblonga y. plane oblonga apioe truncato-rotundata y. plane rotnndata, 10-16 mm. 
longa j calcar e basi subangusta conico-subulatum, apice nectarifero yiz capitatum 
xectum y, leyiter incuryum, 15-20 mm. longum, f-} laminae lougitudine, sub apice 
0‘5-0'8 mm. orassitudine. Stamina nnmorosa yalde inaoqualia, longiora petalorum 
lamina 2-4 mm. breyiora, filamenta e basi modio ) dilatata in apicem snbfiliformem 
gradatim attenuata, longiora 7-11 mm. longa ; antberae elliptico-oblongae 1*M mm. 
longae apioe rotundato muticao. Farastemones ovatodanceolati y. lineares aouti 
nndulati 7-8 mm. longi, oyariaf' superantes. Pistilla 6 erocta 8*6-10 mm. longa, 
ataminibus aequilonga y. ea paullo superantia; oyaria 4-5 mm. longa anguste 
oyoideo-oblonga glanduloso-birta ; stjii filiformes subreoti infra birta oyario sub- 
aequilongi y. subduplo longiores. 

Folliouli 4-5, subparalleli, subcylindrici, apicem yersus modioe attenuati, sub* 
obliqui, nervoBO-retioulati, glanduloso-pubesoentes, 12-15 mm. longi.^ 

VIII. Aquilegia nivalis’ Falconer (A. nivalis Falc, in berbario 
Eewensi^de sententia Bakeri), 

canle 3-30 cm. altitndine 1-y. rariua 2-floro, foliis basilaribus 
plerisque biternatis, foliolis margine sese obtegentibus 1-16 mm. 
longis,^ medio deltoideo y. reniformi basi obtuso y. suboordato fere 
ad medium trilobo, lobis lobulatis y. crenatis, crenis ovatis et rotun* 
db.to»8abqaadratis, foliis caulinis paucis V. nullis vagina conspicaai 
aepalis stellatim patentibis 12-24-40 mm^^ longis late ovatis v. 
oMougia apice obtusis v. subacutis, petalis apioe truncatis sinuatia 
retusis eaniM^atis^ calcar v. recto conico y. ojlindrioa 
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V. saccato, staminibas saepius lamina brevioiibas, carpellis hirfcis, 
foUiculis circifcer 5 fero 1*5 cm. longis. 
var, a, paradoxa P. P.| 

saepe caespitosa, caalo florifcro 4-16 (-24) cm. altiiudine, sepalis 
•(12-) 20-25 mbi, loiigis, calcare aut uncinaio anfc recto au^ incurvo 
ct tenui v. crassiuscul^ cylindrico. Himalaya occidentalia, Gilgit. 
Locta in Gilgit (Giles sub nominibns A, glaucae var, nivalis ct A . 
mlgaria var, pubiflorae) ; Kashmir (herb. Falc! H, Sah! Winter- 
hutlom !) ; Tibetia occidentalia (2f. E, L 0, No, 58 !) ; Kanawar 
(Scz!), 

var, p. aaccocentra P. P., 

caule ttorifcro 20-30 cm. altitiidiiie, sepalis 35-40 mm. longis, 
calcare saccato medio 3-4 nyn. crassitudiue. In valle flumiuid 
Chenab alt. 11000 pod. (E, 

Desciiptio sabspeciei. 

Rhizoma fasiformo v. irrcgulariier cylindricuui, doaccndcns v. horizontalo, Biib- 
gracilo v. por^rassiun, airo-bruinioum, Baupo i>lui*icops, collo vaginis foliorum delap- 
Boruiii dense vostitiiiu, euulos 1-3 edens. 

Caulis orcctiia v. ascciidoiis, simplex v.*snbsimplox saepiasime uniflortta interdum 
biflorus, niidua v. folium umirn alfeerumvo tidems, 3-30 cm. altihidirio, propo basim 
1-2 Tum. crassitudino infra aut douse gland iiloso-liirtus aut puboscens aut glabcrri- 
mus, Hub florc semper dense glanduloso-hirlus. 

Folia basilaria longissimo v. partial longo potiolata ; petioliis basi in«vaginam 
membrauaceam bruurioain 1-2 cm, longamcouvorgontimidurincrviam dilatatus supra 
basim loritor canalicuilatus striatis (1-) 2-8 cm. lougus, 0 5-1 '3 mm. crassitndine, 
glaber v. hirsutus; lamina biternata v. folii uniiis alteriusvo tornata; petioluU 
primarii striati glabri v, plus minus piloHi, tormiimlis 2-20 mm. loiigiis; foUola 
marginibiia scso obtegontia tennia 3-10 mm. loiijfb. supra viridia infra pallidiora 
glabra v. vix pilosiila, medium roniformc v.^doltoidcum v. semiorbiculare basi lata 
obtuHiiiii V. subcordaiiim rarius manifesto ciinflcatum circiter ad medium regnlariter 
V. subirrcgnlaritcr trilobum latitudiuo longitudinis, lobc) medio obovato plus 
minus ‘oimoato raro subiutegommo (in foliis perpaucis tan turn) saepissiiiie trilobu- 
lato, loins latcM’aliJiUS oblique obovatis v. late irrogularitorqiio obtriangularibus saepius 
bilobulatis, lobulis iutogerrimis v. plus minus crenatisj ^oliola latoralia oblique 
roiiiformm latitijdiiie | longitudinis, basi subcunoata v. obscure cordata, plus 
minus profuiido (interdum ad basim usque) irrcgulanter biloba, lollb interne 
Bubrogulariter trilobulato v. tiicrcnato, oxtoriJ) bilobiilato, lobulis crenatis v. snb- 
integerrimis, crenis foliolomm omnium breviter ovatis v. mediis rotimdato-sub- 
quadratis plus minus obtusis v. rotiindatis. • 

Folium caulinum infimum, aut unicum, (ubi adcst,) longo v. longissime pctiola- 
tum maiusoulum v, parvum, foliis basSaribus interdum onmino conformc, saepius 
llori approximatum, petiolo basi in vaginam ofnspicuam lanceolatam dilatato 1-2 6 
cm. longo, lamina sacpissinlO ternata, foUolis nunc tripai^is sectisve ct foliolis foliis 
bas. subsimilibus, nunc bi- v, trifidis laciniis lanccolatis nunc lanc^latis iutegerrimis ; 
folium caulinum summum (v. unicum) saopc lineari-lancoolalum 8-12 mm. longnm 
petiolo ad vaginam conspiouam rodacto. 

39 
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Flos maitLSonlaB magnusTe v, mediooriii plus minus nutans. 

Sepala stellatim paton14a, late ovata y. ovato-oblonga, basi in unguem brevem 
oonstricta, apioe obtuaa v. acutinacula interdum brevissimo aouminata, (12-) 2(M0 
mm. longa, Iktitadiuo (|~) ^ longiiudinis, potala 6-12-2^2 mm. superantia, caeru- 
lea, dorso puberula v. glabra. Petalonim lamina obovato-ouneata apice truncata 
plus-min^aye sinnata v. retusa y. omarginata 7~12 mm. longa pnipurea y. yioli^ea ; 
oalcaria ant e basi breyi ample oonica in apicom tenuem uncinatim incurynm 
laminae longitudine attenuate, aut a basi conoiSca tenuiter oylindrioa incurya v. 
Bubrecta aut saopius crassiuscule conica Icyi^erque incurya laminae subaequilonga, 
aut tenuiter conica y. fere cylindrica lamina paullo longiora, aut saooata laminae 
Bubacquilonga y. paullo breviora, apico aut^ couspicuo capitata adt obtuBissima. 
Stamina longitudine inaequalia, petalorum lamina paullo breyiora ^ro oorum 
limbum 1 mm. Buporantia ; dlamonta e basi paullum dilatata sensim in apioem 
attenuata, longiora 6*-8 mm. longa ; aniherao olliptico-oblongae, exteriores Baepius 
maiores, apioe muticae, fore 1 mm. longae, ilayae y. fusco-yircscentos. Parastemonos 
linoares y. lanceolati plus minus undulati a^id*q^aouto apiculati 6-7 mm. longi, dlamen- 
tis longioribus broyiores, oyario^euperantes, unus altervo saepo anthcra parva instruo- 
tus. ^istilla 6, staminibus breviora v. ea 6 mm. superantia, 9-14 mm. longa | 
oyaria subojlindrica 4-6 mfi. longa dense glanduloso-hirta, in stylum subulatum od 
altitudinem yariam hirtum ovarii | longitudine apice ad ultimvm plus minus 
uncinatim recurvum subabrupto attenuata. 

Folliculi 6 (v. plures ?) subereotij^ebasi ovoidea in apicem oblique truncatum 
paullum attenuati, conspicue transyera^m roticulato'neryosi, sine stylo circiter 1’6 
cm, longi, hirti, stylo filiformi (fere 5 mm, longo) rostrati. 

Bomina obovoidea, laevia, nigra, (subopaca], circiter 1‘5 mm. longa. 

ly. Aquilegia glandulosa' Fisch (Aquilegia glandulosa Fischer^ 
Zimmeter No. 10; A. jucunda Fischer; A. Gobleri Besser ; A. trans- 
silvanica Schur, Zimmeter No. 5 ; A. Fussii Tdmmeter ; A. sulpburea 
Zimmeter No. 9, A. aurea Janka, leones : Delessert leones vol. I tab. 
48 P ; Sweet, Br, FL GareJ.. vol. I tab. 55 ; Edwards* bot. reg. vol. X, 
tab. 19 ; Floro des Sorres, vol. V, 535), 

caule 12-40 cm. altitudkio 1-5-floro, foliis basilaribus bitematis, 
foliolis margine seso obtegontibus rarius subdistantibus, medio lato 
triangulari v. reiiiformi rarius rhombeo y. obovato-cuneato irilobo 
latitudine saepissfme I-—! longitudinis, creuis me'diis rotundato- 
subquadratis v.^ breviter oblongis, folio caulino infimo saepissimo 
bre< 7 issime petiolato subtrifoliolato, fioribas magnis v. mediocribiis, 
sepalis stellatim patentibus late ovatis v. ellipticis 16-45 mm. 
longis, petalornm lamina apico rotundata raro obtusa, caloare un- 
cinato laminae longitudine, staminibus lamina 2-11 mm. brevi- 
oribus, oarpellis (6-) 6-12 glanduloso-hirtis, folliculis 2-3 cm. 
longis. ^ 

mr. o, iucunda'' Fisohr ex parte (A. glandulosii. var# discolor DO.), 

caule pl|^ minus glanduloso-pubescenti, foliolis saepissimo mar» 
gine seso obtegontibus terminali rouiformi basi saopissime sub- 
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ccrdikto V. Bubinincato, pedntictilis pins minps glandalosis, Soribus 
discoloribus lamina alba v. ochroleuca caloare 1-4 laminae Icmgi- 
tudine. Svtiria. 

ear. V6ra", (A. glandulosa Fisch.^ Zimmeter^'No, 10), 

* caule fdliisque uti in a, fioribus concoloribus aznreis y. ^aernleis, 
calcare 4^ laminae loqgitudine. Variat fioribue magnis v. medio- 
cribus. 

subvar. oa. lamina {)etalonim elliptico-oblonga apice obtusa 
(=»A. glandulosa typica Piscberi). — Sibina. 

^ snbvar. pfi, lamina f)etalorum oblongo-obSvata apice rotun- 
data y. rotundato-trnncata (^AAmovlu6a Fischer ex parte ). — 
Sibiria, Transailvania. 

var, y. Sttlphurea^' Zimmetery (A, aurea JanJcay Zimmeter No. 9.), 

foliolis sese paullum obte^entibus inciso-crenatis, terminali rbom- 
beo basim yersns cuneafco saepius paullo longiore quam latiore, 
flonbus magnis concoloribus sulphureis v. aareis, pedunculis glabris, 
calcarc^fere | laminae longitudine. — Macedonia. 
var. 8 transsylyanica'' Schury (A. transsylvanica Schur, Zimmeter 
No. 6 ; A. Fussii Zimmeter) y * 

foliolis sese attingentibus v. vix distantibus, terminali late 
rhombeo v. subreniformi, pedunculis puberulis v, glabris, flonbus 
magnis concoloribus yiolaceo-caeruleis, calcare 44 laminae longi- 
tudine. — Titinssilvania. 
var. c, Qebleri" Besser (?), • 

foliolis sese attingentibus vix so obtegentibus, terminali sub- 
rbombeo versus basim obtusam late^ cuneato, pedunculis plus 
minus glanduloso-pubescentibus, floribua concoloribus caeruleis,— ' 
Sibiria (Oebhr!). 

Descriptio subspeciei. ^ 

Rhizoma fnsiforme descendens oollo foliorum reliquiiS obtcctum. 

Caulis erectus simplex v. superno modico raiiiosus «trictu8 v. vix flexuosua 
snbteros leviter sulcatus, llorifor I2A0 cm. altitudine, propo basim 1-4 mm. crassi- 
tudine, aut rare totus glabcr ant saopins paijtc inferioro glabroscento sub floro 
piibescens v. glanduloso-hirtus* aut basim versus hirtulus apiccqne glanduloso- 
BubtomentoBus, subnudus v. parce foliosus. ^ 

Folia basilaria longissimo pctiolata, canlo manifesto broviora, 10-30 cm. longa j 
petiolus basi in vaginam mcmbranacoam lancoolatam v. ovatam 1-2 cm. longam 
convergentim plurinerviam brunneam dilatatus, subteres, supra canaliculatus, 7-20 
cm. longus, 1-3 mm. prassitjidine, glaber v. pubdtulus v, glanduloso-hirtulus j lamina 
bitemata 5 potioluli primarii supra oanaliculati, puberifli v. subglabri, terminalis 
1-4 cm. longus, laterales |-4 terminalis longitudine ; foliola mombranaoea tenuiter 
palminervia margine Bose obtegontia v. rariuB Bubdistantia, supra viridia infra 
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palUdiora, aut ntrinque glabva ant supra glabra et infra ad neryos praecipue et 
props basim pilosula j ^lerminale sessile v. breviter petiolulatum, rarius subrhom- 
beum Y. obovato'caneatum saepissime lato obtriaugalare y. finiforme, aut basi 
obtusa late cuneatum aut obscure cordatuin, vix ad tertiam partem y. nd medium 
usque reuulariter v. irregularitcr trilobum, 1-3 (-4) cm. longum latitudiue } rare 
f longituainis, lobo medio obovato-cuneato v. breyitor linbari-didongo latitadine 

longitudinis apica crenis tribus regulariter y. saopius irrcgularitor inciso, lobis 
lateralibus semiovatis y. saepius transverse oblougis oboyatisvo bilobulatis lobulis 
inciso-orenatis ) foliola latoralia sossilia y. subsessilia asymmetrice reuiformia ad 
medium y. fere ad basim bi- v. triloba, basi latisssimo cuncata y. subsemicordata, 
lobis lobulatis et iuciso-crenatis, crenis foliorum omnium mediis rotundato-sub- 
qnadratis y. transverse longitudinaliterve lineari-oblongis lateralibus ^reviter ob- 
longO'Ovatis, apico obtusis v. rolundatis saepo Ip viler rctnsis ; petioliili socundarii, 
ubi adsunt, hand rare magis pilosi quam primarii, terminalis subnuUus y. 8 mm. 
longiis, lateralos saopc nulli semper lerminali breviorcs. 

Folium caiilinum inlimum interdum^Iof^^e petiolatnm basilaribns siibconforme, 
saepius folia caulina inferiora, i^i adsunt, brevisBirno potiolata pctiulo nd vuginam 
reduetb, lamina subtrifoliolata, foliolis aut triscctis aut intogris sc?gniontis foliolisvo 
lineari-lanccolatis ; folia sfimma bracteiformia scssilia trisecta y. saepe lanceolato- 
linearia raro ovato-lanceolata 5-9 ram. longa, in pedunculis lateralifeus praeserlim 
baud raro duo plus minus approximata y. fere opposita. 

Flores solitarii y. 2-3 (-5) in racemun^ubcorymbosum dispositi, nutantes v. erccti, 
medioores y. magni. Sopala stoUatim patontia, nervis tribus yaldo ramosis perenrsa 
late oyata y. elliptica, basi in unguom perbrovem coustricta, apico acuta v. subobtusa 
saepe brevissime acuminata, 16-20-45 mm. longn latitudino longitudinis, azurea 
y. dilute caerulea raro aurea y. sulpburea v. albida, dorso glabra v. puborula, apiculo 
plerumqlie albicanto y. viridi, petala G-22 mm superantia. Potala aut coucoloria 
oaerulea puipnrea albida aurea sulpburea aut discoloria calcaro azuroo y. dilute cae- 
rnlea ac lamina alba v. ocbroleuca, dorso glabra v. puberula j lamina aut oboyato-ob- 
longa apice rotundata raro rotuiidato-truncata ant olliptico-oblonga in apic6m obtii- 
sum attenuata, 10-27 mm. longa ; calcar lato conoideum apico capitato uncinalini 
xncurvum, laminae rarius subacquilougum saepius rarius -J laminae longitudine. 
Stamina numerosa longitudine inac^ualia lamina 2-6 rare 11 millimctris broviora 
glabra; filamenta longiora 8-11 min. longa, a basi vix dilatata gradatim atte- 
nuata; antlierao oblongae 2’6-3-5 mm. Umgao muticae flavao. Parastemones 
lincari-lanceolati v. lineayes, apice acuto apiculati, iiadulati 7-9 mm. longi, iila- 
monta longiora aequantet y. iis manifesto breviorcs, ovaria dislEincto superantes 
interdum apicom styli i-ttingentos, apice baud raro antberis parvis globosis instructi, 
Pistilla 6^12, orecta, snpra stamina vix v. 1-3’ mm. prominentia iuro iis broviora, 
8-11 mm, longa ; ovaria subcylindri^a, donso glanduloso-hirta ; stylus filiformis apico 
subrectuB v. oircinnatim rocurvus, ovario saepissirao’paullo brevior. 

Folliouli 6-12 patuli, a basi ovoidea sensim attonuati, apice obliq no in stylum 
persistentem attenuati, sine stylo 2-3 cm. longi, birti saepe glandulosi. 

Semina numerosa, cuneato-obovoidoa, vcnti’c carinata, saepe 3* v. 5*costata, nigra, 
nitida. 

X. Aqnilegia Moorcroftiana' TFall. (Aquilegia Moorcroftiana 
Wall. Cat. 47J^3, Royle 111. 65; Aquilegia glaiica Lindl, (1840) ; A. 
jLunaoronBis Camh, (1844) ; A. fragrans Bth,, Baker ex parte ; Aquilegia 
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vulgaris subsp. 4. alpina, subsp, 5. pyrenaica, ^oohf. et T, in JP. B* L ; 
Aquilegia vulgaris, var. pyrenaica et grandiflora Jff. f, et T. in F.L 
leones : Jacq. Voy. Bot. tab, V ; Bot. Mag. tab. 4493 ; Lindl Bot. Eeg 
XXVI tab. 46; Mannd’s Bot. IV. tab, 161.), ' 

• caule lQ-80\jra. altifcudiue conspicue folioso raro subnud?) ramoso 
rariua simplioi, foliis basilaiibus biternatis v. •tritematis, foliolis 
parvulis v. magnis sese obiegentibus y. subdi stantibus, termiiiali 
obovato subrotundo reniPormi trilobo v. trisecto, foliis caulinis infe- 
rioribug tematis v. biternatis, floribus 3-9 raro solitariis medi- 
ocribus v. magnis concolorfbus v. discoloribus cdlore vario, sepalis 
ovaffis V. oblongis 14-45 ram. longis, petalorum lamina saopissime 
truncata, calcare saepissime subulato recto v. mod ice incurvo rarius 
unciiiato longitudine comparata vario, staminibus limbum attiu- 
gentibus v. superantibns, <«irpellis 5-9 glanduloso-hirtis, folliculis 
18-25 mm. longis. Floret ab lanio adlScptembrem. 

Area geogra})liica'-'Paroparai.sus, HimatJjaya alpina et subalpina 
occidentalis, Afgliaiiia orientalis, Bolutchia. 
var, a, fragrans"' Bth. (Baker ox parte), 

rliizomate crasso, caiile GO-iO cm. altitudine, valde folioso, foliis 
basilaribus biternatis v. snepiu^ plus minus tritornatis, petiolulis 
gracillimis, foliolis tenuibus infia plus minus glaucis, terminal! fol. 
bas. subreniformi prof undo tripartito parti tionibus 2-3-fidis laciniia 
lineari-obloiigis plus minus inciso-cronatis crenis obtusis v. rdtun- 
datis, floribus 2-5 albidis v. pallide purpureis, sepalis ovatis y, 
ovato-lanceolatis a pice obtusiusculis 19-25 mm. longis, calcaribus 
lamina subduplo brevioribus v. earn subaeciuantibus apicem versus 
gracillimis, aut uncinatim incur vis aftt rarius subrectis, folliculis 
6-7, 16-18 mm. longis. 

Lecta iu Kashmir (U. Falc,!j\ Gilgit ad Kn la Pani 10-11000' 

(a,!). 

var, p, Winterbottomiana P, i?., 

caulo 25-40 cm. altitudine, foliis basilariljus caulinisque inferi- 
oribus a^t tritematis aui biternatis atquo foliolis trisectis, laciuiis 
foliorum intermediorum oblongo-lajiceolatis, petiolulis plus minus 
glanduloso-pubescentfljus, segraentis foliorum flor. inforiorum 
lineari-lanceolatis latitudine J-J longitudiuis, sepalis ^ere 2*5 cm. 
longis, petalorum lamina 10-12 mm. longa apice truncata, calcare 
Bubhamato oirciter 15 mm. lo»go, carpellis 5-6. 

In iugo inter Kashmivia et Darawar (Winterhottom !), 
var, y. SUaveolens (= A. kunaorensis var. jB suaveolens Gamb, ; =s 
A. fragrans (Bth.) Baker ex parte, * 

caule 30-70 cm. altitudine folioso, foliis caulinis saepissime con- 
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fipicuiSi basilatibo^ biternatis rarias sabtritematis, foliolia mem* 
branaceis infra aaepissime plus zninns glaucis terminal! foL bas* 
reniformi v. aemiorbicalari v. snbrotando fere ad basim usque 
tripartite y. ad ter^iam partem trilobo sogmentis 2 y. 3 lobis y. 
crenktis lobis crenisque obtusis bre^iter iineUri-oblongis, feliis 
caulinis superioribus yalde yariis, floribus saepissime 5—12, sepalis 
albidis y. stramineis, petalis saepe yiolaceis y. purpurois sed etiam 
albidis 25-50 mm. longis acutis y. acuminatis, calcaribus laminam 
1-10 mm. suporantibua reotis y. leviter inourvis, carpellis 6-9, 
folHoulia sind stylo 20-25 mm. Ibngis. Yidi allatam e Oilgit 
{T! Biddtdph !)j Kasbmiria (Sedgemck ! W. 8, A. / Levinge /), Dran- 
kar 17-19000' (Scz.!)^ Lahdl {H. Calc, I J! E !), Pangi (Sc;??. 
yalle fl. Ohenab superiore (P. P»J). 

var, 8. glauca" Lindl, ^ ^ 

«{oHis basilaribus biternatis glaucis, laciniis fol. intermediorum 
obovato-cunneatia yi broviter oblongis, segmentis fol. flor. iiif. 
obovatO'Cuneatis y. late lanceolatis, sepalis 25-30 mm. longis strami- 
neis y. albo-purpureis, petalorum stramineorum calcaribus rectis 
conicis apice capitatis lamina ^runcata 2-4 mm. brevioribus, car- 
pellis 6 (y, pluribus ?), follicifiis circiter 2 cm. longis. 

Kasbmiria (Forma rara et vix a varietato c distinguenda), 
ear. c. Jcunaorciisis" Oamh, (A. kunaorensis Oamh. yar. a =s A. Moor- 
croftiana TTaZ^ Cat. No. 4713 a Koyleo in 111. male descripta), 
foliis plus minus glaucis, basilaribusi aut triternatis, aut biternatis 
et f oliolis fere ad basim usque tripartitis, petiolis petiolulisque glabris 
V. parce birtulis, foliis flor. inf. trifoliolatis y. trisectis foliolis sub- 
rbombiis y. late lanceolatis, sepalis 14-23 (saepissime 17-21) mm. 
longis stramineis y. saepiivi yiolaceis, petalorum yiolaceorum y. 
plus minus ocbroleucorum- lamina 9-17 mm. longa, calcare recto y, 
leviter incurvo 11-21 saepissime 14-18 mm. loiigo lamina saepissime 
3-10 mm. longione rarissime vix breviore, carpellcs 5 rarius 6,. 
folliculis 15-20 mm* longis. Gilgit (Giles sub nomine A. fragrantis ! 
et Af Moorcroftianae TTaZZ P 1 et A. Viridiflorae !); BaUistan, propo 
Kapala (2IttnZer-TFe«ton/),rLadakb {Moorcroft !), in Kurang prope 
Bumbog (Scjs. .0 ; Kunawar (sec. Jaeqem,) ; Afghanistan, in valle 
Kurrufa (‘ A. vulgaris, var. Moorcroftiana Wall.* Aitcb.), ad Kair- 
was 12000 ped. (‘ Aquilegia vulgaris, var, fragrans Benth.\ Aitch.)^ in 
rupestribus montium Safed Kuh 10-12000 ped. (*A. puUflora 
Wall y var. humiUor,* AUch, et Remsl,, A,^hijlma Boiss, PI. Or. 
Snppl. nec Wall), 

var. WaUichiana" (A. Wallicbiana in herb, Oalc,), uti var. c, sed 
foliolis yiridibua nec glaucis. Kumaon ( Vicary !) . 
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Mr. v. afghanica P. B., 

caale 10-30 cm. altitadlne 1-4 (-6)-floro usque a basi villoso* 
pubesoenti plus minus glanduloso, petiole potiolulisque plus minus 
villosis, foliis basilaribus biternatiS) foliolulis textura firmiore sae* 
pissime nanifbsto petiolulatis glabris v. puberulis neo glaAcis inter* 
medio plus minus profunde trilobo lobis parce cvenatis crenis rotuu- 
datis mrius breviter oblongis, foliis oaulinis variis interdum suboou* 
spicuis, sepalis 18-28 mm .*longis, lamina peialorum truncata, calcare 
laminOfe longiore subulate recto t. subincurvo, staminibus petala 1—4 
mm. superaritibus, oarpelliS 5. Floret ab lunio Aug, 

i^fgbania orientalis ; in valle Kurrum — in monte Sikarim 
10-14000 ped. (Aqidlegia nov» Aitch»), Calcaribus ezceptiS| 
valde similis Aquilegiae Bortqlonii. 

var, 0. subaphylla P. B., • 

caule 26-35 cm. altitudino simplici* v. superne parce ramoso a 
basi usque, uti petioli petioluli pedunculi,^landuloso-hirto, foliorum 
baailwum biternatorum lamina 2*5-5 cm. longa, foliolis parvulis 
breviter petiolulatis textura subcarnosa glabris v. puberulis terminali 
reniformi trilobo 12-18 mm. laito, lobis parce orenatis, foliis caulinis 
inferioribus 1 v. 2 ternatis v. Subbiternatis, sepalis circiter 2 cm. 
longis, petalorum lamina rotundato-truncata, calcare sUbulato recto 
lamina longiore, staminibus limbum pet, 2-5 mm. superautibus. 

In valle Spiti, versus iugum Ringun 13'-14000 ped, {8cz. f), 
Thissigaong 15-16000 pjd, {Sez, /). 

Descriptio subspeciei. 

Bhizoma doscendons v. horizontale crasse fwiforrao v. cylindricum, interdum 
plurioeps, nigricans, collo vaginis foliorum fusorura vestitum, caules 1-3 edens, 

Caulis orectus v. aacendons rarissime Simplex saepissime superne plus minus 
ramoBUB, teres, sulcatus, altitudine 10-80 cm , basi 1*6-4 mm. crassitndine, conspicuo 
foliosus rare subnudus, puberulus v, glabrosccns aut a basi vilioso-pubescens v. 
eglanduloso-hirtuiB, ^ • 

Folia basilaria longissimo potiolata caulo floriforo breviora 6-12-36 cm. longa; 
petiolus basi vaginam lanceolatam morabranaceam 1^^30 mm. longam convor- 
goiitim nervosam dilatatus, caiialiculatus 3-20 cm. longus crassitudine* 1-2 mm., 
Wrtus V. puberulus; lamina lutemata raro tSmata, interdum tritemata ; petioluli 
primarii tenues pubemli v. pubescentos v. glanduloso-hirti, terminaJis 2-8 cm. 
longus 0*8-l*5 mm. crassitudine, latcrales terminals longitudino^ foliola mar- 
gine approximata v. seso obtogentia, mombranacea raro subcarnosa, supra glauoa v. 
viridia infra pallidiora saepius glauca, gfebra v. puborula v. densiuscule pubesoentia, 
tenuiter nervosa; terminalo circumscriptione late obovatum v. obovato-ouneatum v, 
Buborbioulare v. seraiorbil^lilaro v. roniformo, longe breviter petiolulatum, basi 
late cunoata obtusum v. truncatum v, subcordatum, 9-50 mm lo^m latitudine j-j 
longitudinis, fere ad mediom trilobiun v. ad basim usque trisectum v. rarius tri* 
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foliolatnm segmontis rix y. Ikaud margiiio imbricatiB, segmento lobovo medio 
cuneato-obovato apico crenis grossia v. lobulis tribua iuciso, segmentis lateralibus aut 
late oblongis aut obliqne cuneato-obovatis Inaeqna^tor bilobulatis lobulis plus minus 
grosse creuatis v. intogorrinvia ; foliola lateralia aut trapezoidea aut terminal! sub- 
conformio^^crenis brevissimo liueari-oblongis r. oblongo-ovatis /ipice obtusis v. rotun- 
datis; petioluli ultimi glabri v. villoso-pubesccntes, terminalis 2-35 mm, lon%u8, 
iaterales multo brovioites v. nulli. , 

Folia caulina intermedia, uno alterovo sacpo longo petiolato excopto, brevitor 
brevissimove petiolata, iiiferiora saepo bitornata*Buperiora liaud raro ternnta, foliolis 
lateralibus fol. bitem. sossilibus v. vix petioliilatis folia siimma subsoasilia reliquis 
multo minora irifoliolp.ta v. trisccta ad ultimunn.saepe integra bructeiformia anguste 
lanceolata, sogmentis integerrimis v. incislB BaopisBimo lancoolatis, intordum ovatis 
acutis y. acuminatis, 1-3 cm. longis. 

Inllorcscentia rarissime fiubuniflora, saopissimo 3-9 flora corymboflo-paniculata, 
ramis valde elongatis. Fedunculi gracilcs ^erptos donso pubescentes saepo viscosi. 
Ploros mediocrofl v. magni subnutantos, ooiiorflorcs v. diflcolores, Sepala oyata y. 
ovato-ojalonga, nervis tribiis ranifisissiniia pcrcursa, apice acuta y. obtusa, cuuoato- 
attenuata y. acuminata, basi saepo abnipto constricta, 14-45 mm. longa, lati- 
tudine circiter \ longitudiiiis dorso puborula violacca v. purpurea y. strarainca v. 
albida, pctala 4-16 mm. superantia. Fctala glabra v. calcaria piibeftila, y. pur- 
purea y. yiolacea y. straminca y. oclirolouca y. albida j lamina obovata, apice 
truncata rarius truncato-rotundata, ll-15*mni. longa j calcar e basi conoidea sonsini 
in partem apicalem tenuiter cylindricunS y. subulatum attenuatum, raro uncinatim 
incurvum saopius rectum aut a basi aut apieem vorsns incuryiim, laminae siib- 
noqualo y. ca scsquilongum raro duplo lougius y. duplo brovius, apico manifesto y, 
yix oapit^tum. 

Stamina longitndine inaoqualia, numcrosa, longiora ])etalorum limbum siibao- 
quantia y. paullo supenmtia, glabra, filamonta angv,sta o basi paulluin dilatata sonsim 
attonuata; anthorao oblongae y. ellipticao muticao circitcr 2 mm. longap. Para- 
stemoncs ovato-lnncoolati vix v. disthicto undulati acuti ovaria superantes. 

Pistilla 5-9, stamina vix v. nanifeato supemntia, 9-14 mm. longa j ovaria cylin- 
drica dense liirta plus minus glanduloso-iiilosa, in stylum subulntuni parto inferiore 
hirtum apice rectum v. recurTiim aeqiiClongum v. scsquilongum attenuata. 

Polliculi 6-9 patuli subcoriacoi subcylindrici, o basi ovoidea sonsim attenuati» 
apico oblique rotundato-truncati, nervis obliqnis ernbris prominentibus plus minus 
anastomosantibus rcticulal)], sine stylo 18-24 mm. loilgi, plus mwms birti, stylise 
filiformibus 6-10 mra. longis apico saepo circiimatim rccurvis rostrati. 

Somina numcrosa ciiueato-obovoidea vontro enrinata, iiitor(j^um subcostata, 
nigra, nitida y. subopaca, vix puuctulata, 2-2*5 mm. longa. 

Tabella ad varietates Aqnilegiae Moorcroftianae' 
determinandas. 

I. Caulis plus minusvo conspicue foliosus^et saepissimo (30-) 40-90 cm. aliitudino, 
basim versus glabrescons v. parco birtnlus. 

A. Oalcai' potalornm lamina brevius v. cam vix aeqq(uis. 

Sopala 19-25 mm. longa; calcaria uncinata v. plus minus manifesto 
incur^a ; folia basilaria saopc tribemata.] 


A. j&agraDs'^ 
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II. 


B. Sepala 2S-30 mm. longa; calcaria roota t. ^ incorvas folia basOaria 
biternata. (Flores albidi v. straminei.) 

A. glauqa^ 

B. Calcar lamina paullo v. mmto longius. # 

2^. Laciniae foliorum caulinoram medionun oblongo-lanceolatae ; ^segmenta 
• foliortim iloralium inferiorum lancoolata, latitndine longitndinis ; 
calcar gracillimum^ lamina vix longius subhanMitum; (sepala ferO 
2*6 cm. longa ; stirpa aspoctnm A. tbalictrifoliae praobens). 

• ^ A. Winterbottomiana'^ 

Laciniao foliomm modiorum lincari-oblongae v. obtnso ovatao v. rotnii- 


B. 


dato-subqnadratae. 
. crassiuscalum. 


Ca^ar rectum v. leviter incuryiun, gracile y. 


a. Sepala 26-50 mm. longa. Carpclla 6-9. 


A. suaveolens^ 


b. Sepala 14-23 mm. longa. Carpella 5-6. 

a. Foliola infra plus minuE^glauca. 

• A. kunaorensis"'. 

b. Foliola utrinque viridia, infra pallidiora. * 

A. Wallichiana". 


Gaulis (saopissime) subnndus v. foliis nno alfccrove vix conspicuo instrucfcus, 
10-40 cm. altitudino, a basi usque villoso-pubcsccns aut, uti petioli petioluliquo, 
glanduloso-hirtus. • 

A. Caulis usque a basi, uti potioli pgtiolulique, villoso-puboscens, 10-80 cm. 
altitudino. 


A. afghanica''. 

B. Caulis usque a basi, uti petioli potiolulique, glanduloso-birtus, 30-40 cm. 
altitudine. * * 

^ A. subaphylla". 

XI. Aquilegia leptOCeras' Fisch, et Meyer (1837). (Aquilegia 
leptoceras Fisch, et Mey, Liniiaea XII, Litt. 153 ; Bot. Reg. X, 64 ; 
Flore des Serrea III, 296), • 

caule humili (oircitcr 20 cm. alt.), foliis aut biternatis, aut tcr- 
natis atque foliolis tripartitis, glatris, teniiinali obovato cuneato 
apice ad tortiam quartamve partem trilobo latitudino circiter | 
longitudinal floribu'S compluribus, discoloribus, scpalis stellatim 
patentibus ovato-oblongis 18-22 mm. longis, pctalorum lamina apice 
rotandat(%truncata v. retasa, calcare conico recto v. subincurvo, 
staminibus pet. limbum superantibus^ carpellis 5. 


Descriptio subspeciei. 

Caulis humilis (circiter 20 cm.) tores pluriflorus aut basim versus glaber aut, 
uti petioli potiolulique, totus pubosceiis. •Folia longiusculo petiolata, partim biter- 
nata, partim temata atque foliolis profundo tripartitis ; petioli foliorum maiorum 
4-8 cm, longi basi vaginanljBs ; petioluli primarii terotes Jberminalis 1-2 cm. longus 
laterales torminalis loiigitudino ; foliola membranacea, virijia infra pallidiora, 
glabra, foliorum bitemato urn sessilia; tenninale obovatum basi cunoatum apice ad 

40 
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qaartam y. tortiam parteii^trilobuin 15-20 mm. Tongnm latitndine oiroitar | lon^- 
tudinis ; lateralia oblique obtrionfpilaria plus minus profundo biloba; lobis foliolomm 
omnium parce inciso-crcnatis, crenis obtusis. Folia caulina infeiiora 1-3 breviua 
petiolata^ snbbiternata ; iutormodia sessilia trifoliolata y. trisccta plus minus fissa ; 
petiolarii^lanceolata bracfcoiformia. ^ 

Flores modioores. Sepala sicllatim patoniia, ovato-oblonga, iSasi broviter* oon- 
etricta, apioe obscure* producto subobtusa, 18-22 pim. longa, lafcitadine circiter -I 
longitudinis, laeto lilacino-caomloa, apicem versus alboscentia, vero apice viridos- 
eentia. Petalorum lamina obovato-cunoata, ajjico rotundato-fcruncata v. rotusa, 10-12 
mm. longa, albida apice ocbroleuca ; calcar gracilitcr conlcnm, rectum v. modico 
incorvum, apice subpapitatum, fere | laminae Jongikudine, laete caeruleum. Stami- 
na petala 2-5 mm. suporantia ; untberao elliptico-oblorigoe muticao iiav^. Pistilla 
&y stamina paullo suporantia ; ovaria puboscontia (an unquam glabra P) ; stjli 
Bubrecti. 

Folliculi recti y. apice divergentes. sine stylo 20-22 mm, long!, (glabrescentos ?}. 

Dauria, Sibiria tranqjbaicalensia. ^ 

^ Valde affinis A. Moorcroftianae' var. kunaorensi. 

XIL Aquilegia ^lactiflora^ Kar. Kir, (Aquilegia lactiflora^ 
Karelin et Kirilow iu Mosc. Bull. 1841, vol. XIV, p. 374), ^ 

caule subprocoro folioso parce raraoso, foliis biternatis, foliolis 
sessilibus v. broviter petiol^ilatis main sc ul is viridibus ad medium 
fere tripartitis segmeniis inciso-crenaiis crenis rotundatis v. ob- 
loDgis, inflorescontia fere triflora, sepalls oblongo-lanceolatis 15-20 
*inFi. longis lacteis petalorum limbo fere duplo longioribus, calcari- 
bus gracilibus rectis v. loviter incurvis laminae acquilongis v. ea 
manifesto longioribus apice necfcarifCro yix capitatis, staminibus 
petalorum lamiuam rotundatam subaequantibus, carpellis 5 villosis. 
Area geograpliica — l^ontes Tarbagatai Asiae rossicae. 

XIIL Aquilegia puWflora' Wall, (Aquilegia pubiflora Wall, 
Cat. 4714; Boyle 111. pag. 65.), « 

caule (15-) 40-70 cm. altitudine saepissimo snperne ramoso ct 
folioso, foliis basilaribus saepius biternatis, foliolis mediis sub- 
rhombeis v. subreniformibus saepius ad medium trifidis latitudine 
loDgitudinis', foliis caulinis saepissime conspicuis, inflorescontia 
(l-)2-5 (-10) -flora, floribus mediocribus, sepalis ovato-lanceolatis 
(12-) 20-28 mm. longis latitudine saapius J longitudinis, petal- 
orum ^ lamina apice rotundata^ raro rotundato-truncata, calcare 
uncinato rarius modice incurvo saepissimo quam lamina brevioro, 
staminibus laminam subaequantibus, carpellis 5-6 glauduloso-birtis; 
folliculis fere 2 cm. longis. 

Floret a Maio ad Iplium. 

Area geogr^phica— Himalaya occidentalis tomperata (frequens) ot 
subalpina (rara), Afghania oiientalis. 
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var, 0. Oimninghami P. P., 

caule 25-40 cm. altitudino plus minus folioso paucifloro, sepalis 
acutis petala paullo superjintibus, calcaribus incurvis ncque uncinafcis. 
Himalaya pentapofcamica {Gmningkam !J, 

Massurien^s Boyle, 

caule 40-80, rare Ig-SO cm. altitudine plus minus ramoso (2-) 
3-8 floro conspicue folioso, sepalis longe acuminatis petala muUo 
snperantibus, calcaribus brftvibus. 

suhvar, oa caule 40-80 cm. alt. calcare subcircinnatim in- 
curvo. Afgliania, in fallo Kurrum (Aitch Ff, in monte Shond- 
toi (AitcU. !) ; Kashmiria (H. SaL /, Sedgewick !) ; Dalhousie 
{Jwrb. Br, !) ; Sirraor, in monte Chur 9-10,000' (herb, Br, !) ; 
Simla {T, T.!), in silva Mashobra ((/./); Jaunsar Babar, in 
montibus Droban (P/^, ad Pakri (P/); Baira (P /), monies 
Trusa(P/); Tiliri-Gavhwal : suj)rfl Bhowdni 13-14000' j[P /), 
in valle Gangis 6-7000' (B /), ad Nag 'Jibba 8-9000' (Oollan /), 
IM^ssuri {Boyle ! K !) ; Kumaon j prope Naini Tal {A ! Bd!), 
in valle Nila 8-9000' (B!). 

mhvar, caulo 12-30 cm. altitudine, calcare hamato rarius 
leviua iiicurvo. — In montibus •prov. Simla {herb, Br, !), 
mr. y. subnuda P. P., 

caule gracili 15-35 (-40) cm. altitudine simplici v. apice 2-3- 
floro vix folioso, sepalis long© acuminatis petala manifests supe- 
rantibus, calcaribus brcvijlms subcircinnatim incurvis. N. W. Him, 

( Wall. Cat. 4714 !) ; ad Scralnin {Scs!), Dalhousie 7000' {Clarke!) 

Simla {Sez I), Garhwal {herb. Fah. ! K I). 

• 

Descriptio subspeciei. 

Rhizoina horizontalo v. vortioalp, subcylindricnm v. subfusiforrao, cortico nigra, 
collo foliorum re]i<iuii8 vostitini cfc 3-15 mm. crassitudino„caiib'H 1-3 edeus. 

Oaulis ercctus, cinpernp rainosus raro simplex, teres, leviter sulcatus, fistuloBus, 
florifer saepissime 40-70 cm. rarius 15 cm. aliiiudine, basi 4*5-3 mm. cmssitudiiie, 
foliosns rare subludiis, subglabcr v. plus minus birtelliis. ^ 

Folia basilaria longissimo pctiolata caul© ^orifero saltern subduplo breviora 
6-80 cm. longa; petiolus basi in vaginam limccolalam meinbranacoara 10-80 mm. 
longam convorgentim nervosara dilatatus, subtercs tenuiter sulcatus^ basi supm 
levitor canalicalatus, 2*3-20 cm. longus, 1-2 mm. crasaitudino ; lamina biteruata rarins 
triternata, mro folio uno alterovo ternato atqu© foliolis trisectisj petioluli primarii 
graoUes subglabri v , prope insertionom peTiolorum secundariorum praeaertiin tUIoso- 
pnbescentes, terminalis 12-^ mm. longns 0*4-0*8 craasitudiiio, lateralca J-J terminals 
longitudine ; foliola to'iniitor membrauacea, viridia infra ^llidiora, tenuinalo lougi- 
iiRciile V. brevitor potiolulatain v. subscssilo circuuiscniitionc 8«brhoml)eam siib- 
isodiametricum 1-4*5 cm. longam lalumquo ct basi laio cuncatum, vol semiorbi- 
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culare v. Bnbreniforme basique Bubtranoainm, Baepissime fere ad medium palmatim 
trilobnm rarius ad duas partes v» fere ad basim nsqae tripartitum) lobo medio 
caneato-obovato v, broviter oblongo, latitndine |-4 longitudiniB, symmetrioe 
asymmetrice lobato-cronato ^renis lateralibus duabus saepias intogerrimis terminal! 
breyioribuB, lobis lateralibus breviter liueari-oblongis parce oreaatia r. irregulariter 
'nciso-crenatis crenis paucicrenulatis v. integerrimis ; petiolnlaa ^ecundarias i&ediuB 
cm. longas y. subnr.lluB, laterales terminal! manifesto brevioros y. seBsiles ; foliola 
lateralia trapezoidea asymmetrice latequo cancatai ad medium y. fere ad basim 
inaequaliter bipartita y. tripartita lobatayo partitiono externa inaequaliter crenate 
bilobata media triloba v. tricrena, lobis orenisve intogerrimis v* pauoiorenulatis, 
crenis apice obtusis y. rotundatis, ovatis y. bryviter oblongis. 

Folia caulina intermedia sparsa sursum gradatim minora et brey^s petiolata, 
basilaribns subconformia sed foliola baud rare subsessilia et lobi saepo manifestiuB 
lineari-oblongi ; folia floralia inferiora breyissime petiolata, petiole ad yaginam 
linearem 3-7 (-16) mm. longam rednoto, tornata y. snbbitornata foliolis longe 
potiolulatis trisectis y. tripartitis, sogm6nti| incisis laciniis sublinearibus cronato- 
Berratis rarius lanceolatis; fo^a iloralia superiora subsessilia trisecta, segmentia 
lateralibus integris lanceolatis, rarius triddis, intogerrimis y. parco serratis, ter- 
minal! integro y. triiido, sulnma sacpe bractciformia lanccolata. 

Inflorescentia rare unidora saepissime 2-3 (-8)‘flora, laxissimr/. Peduncnli 
graoilcs 2-10 cm. long! loyitor suloati y. toretes, apicom yersus pilis patentissimia 
dense pubescentes interdum yiscosi. Flores mcdiocros erocti y. nutantes purpurea y# 
lurida, concolores. Sepala membraucefi oyato-lanceolata longe acuminata rarissime 
cuneato-acutata, basi sacpe constricta, apice semper obtusinsculo herbacca, 20-28 
rarius 12-16 mm. longa, latitudine saepissimo circiter rarius -f y. | longitudinis, 
norvis 3 ramosis apicem versus convergentibus percursa, petala 6-14 mm. exce 
dcntia ¥arissime petala paullulo tantnm snpcrantia, dorse plus minus pubcsccntia. 
Petala dorse puberula ; lamina obloiigo'obovata apicoque rotundata rarius oblonga 
tnmcata 11-18 mm. longa; calcar e basi ample conoidea subabrupto v. seiisim 
in partem apioalem suboylindricam v. lenitcr conicam atteuuatum, apice circinna- 
tim v. uncinatim incurvum Jaminao longitudine rarius lovitor incurvum, apico 
vix capitatum. Stamina 30-40, laminam pctalorum vix superantia ; filamcnta inae- 
qaalia, longiora 7-9 mm. brcviora 6-^ mm. longa, o basi modico dilatata in partem 
Buperiorom angustissimc linearem angustjita j anthcrao oonformos, oblongao, 2-2*5 mm, 
longao. Parastomones oblongi, apice acuto apiculati, subundulati, 5-6 mm. long!, sub- 
persistontes. Pistilla 5-6, erectay. subpatula, l(V-13'*mm. longa; ovaria cylindrica 
patontim pubescentia, in'stylum gradatim y Bubabmpte attenuata; Btyli Bubnlati 
ovario \dx v, multum longioros, apico ad ultimum recurvi. 

Folliculi 5-6 chartacei, suboylindrici et apicem versus pauHum attonuati, in 
Btylum filiformem 6-6 mm. longam oblique attenuati, tenuiter sed conspicuo cro- 
breque retioulato-nervosi, subglabri, sine stylo cftciter 2 cm. long!, aut paralloli 
ant saopissipio a medio recurvi ct apice late divergentes. 

Semina numerosa, oblonga, Boctione transvorsa subtriangularia dorso leviter 
ourvata ventre carinata,^ testa nigra v. subbmnnea nitida laevi. 

Folia et foliola A. vulgar! plerumquo subsimilia. Bed interdum omnino sunt 

Aquilegiae pyronaicae. ^ 

Xiy. Aquilegia Ottonis' Orph. (Aqnilegia Ottonis, Orphanide$ 
in Boiss. Diagn! Ber. II. No. I pag. 14 et 15 \ Aqailegia Amaliae Held'- 
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rekhm Boiss. Diagn.ser. II. No. 1 pag. 11 ; A. pyrenaioaasA. Bertolonii 
ss A. Magelleosis Porta et lUgo exsico* ; A. nevadensis Born. ?), 

caule, uti petioli petiplulique, glanduloso-pnbescenti, 35-70 cm. 
altitudine 1-6 floro folioso; foliis baailanbus biternatia; foliolis 
• seasilibus ^v. feepius petiolulatis snpra viridibns infra glAncis basi 
longe cuneatis, terminjili ad medium usque v.* ultra medium tri- 
partito, partitione media orenis tribus, lateralibus crenis binis in* 
cisis, crenis integris y. cfenulatis ; foliis caulinia inferioribus duo- 
bus V. tribus foliis basilaribus subconformibus v. brevius petiolatiSi 
superioribus trifoliolatis 'v*. trisectis segmentis ^iueari-lanceolatis, 
summis laoceolatis integris, floribus paullo minoribus quam in 
Aquilegia vulgari tjpica (var. varia Maly), sepalis oblongis acutis 
pallide violaceis v. laete caetuleis, petalorum lamina albida apice 
rotundata y. rotundato-tvuiicata, calcaribus apice subincur vis 
laminae subaequilongis, stamiuibus linfbum superantibus, c^rpellis 
parallelis y. apice divergentibuS, 12-15.^ mm. longis seminibus 
granuliatis. — Graecia, Italia meridionalis, (Sierra Nevada ?). 
var* Cl. typiCSt, 

foliolis in segraonta oblonga ultra medium incisis, sepalis calcari- 
busque laete caorulois obtusiuscfllis, petalis apice rotundato*trun- 
catis, (carpollis apice divorgentibus), 
var, /3. Amaliae"' Ueldr,, 

foliolis ad medium usque bi- y. trilobis, sepalis calcafibusque 
pallide yiolaceo-caeraiei| acutis, petalis apice rotundatis, (carpellis 
parallelis). 

Tabella analytica ad subspecies Aquilegiae vulgaris Lin, 

determinandas. 

# 

I. Alabastri snbcylindrici. Sepala in floro aperto erocto-patuli (oblongo-lanceolata. 

Flores bicolores. Oalcaria saepissime unciuata). 

^ ' A? oxysepala' Trautv. 

II. Alabastri, neglootis calcaribus, plus minus ovoidei v. ellipsoidei. Sepala in 

floro patontia v. paten tissima. 

A. Oalcaria in floro aporto uiicinatim incurva. 

Oalcaria laminae subaequilonga v. ea manifesle longiora. 
a. Stamina longiora lamina I mm. broviora v. 1-10 mm. longiora. 

B, Folliculi 18-26 mm. longi, e basi ovoidea attenuati. « Folia caulina 
infima baud raro foliis basilaribus subconforraia, (foliola fol. has. 
10-50 mm. longa). , 

a. Orenae fol. bas. breriter lineari-oblongae, mediis rotundato-sub- 
jfjuadi^l^tis. (Foliola tenuia, plus minus glauca ; calcaria gracil- 
lima gradatim haniata; floros allidi v. straminei y. pallide 
purpureij. * 

A. Moororoftiana' Winterbottomiana^ 
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0. Orenae fol. bas. saepissime rotundatao t obinsae. (Folioia Tiridia ; 
oalcaria orasBiiiscala saope subabrupte uncinata; florea pur- 
pureo-oaeruloi v. violacei v. caeruleo'lilacini v. rafeBoenti-oinna* 
moiici.) ^ ^ 

^ A. vtdgaris' Lin. 

b. Folliculi 12-15 mm. longi. Folium cauliniim infimnm saepidiBime 
foliia basilaribua difisimilc. Foliola media fol. bas. 12-20 mm. 
louga. 


» A. Bertolonii' Schott 
b. Stamina qnam lamina 2-11 mm. broviora. 

a. Grenao mediae fol. baa. rotundatao v. rotundato'SubqnaUratae. Folia 

caufina saopins basilaribus (iissimilia. Lamina petalorjjxn saepius 
apiee rotnndata. 

a. Piatilla 5. Folliculi 12-15 mm. longi subcylindri. (Sepala 24-30 
mm. longa, apico acuta v. acuminata. Flores caoruloi). 

* * A. Bertolonii' Schott. 

0. Pistilla (5—) 6— Folliculi 20—30 mm, longi^ e basi ovoidoa plus 
minus attonuati. , (Sepala 16-45 mm. longa. Flores saepo diB- 
coloros.)*-* 

A. glandulosa'r^Ffsc^. 

b. Crenae mediae fol. bas. brovitor lineari-oblongi. Folia caulina in- 

feriora basilaribus sub(y)uformibus, laciniis voro saepissime magia 
liiioaribus. (Sepala sppissimo 32-45 rare 27 mm. longa. Flores 
subcoucoloros. Folliculi 24-30 mm. longi.) 


A. alpina' Lin. 


13. Calcaria } laminae longitudino. 

&. Stamina petalorum limbo 2-11 mm. broviora. 

a. Calcaria e basi late couoidea in apieem uncinatum attennata. Caulia 

12-40 cm. altitudino. Petaloruln lamina rotundata v. oblonga ofc 
apice obtusa. Flores cacrulci v. discolores. Sepala sactie plus 
30 (16-45) mm. longa. 

A . glandulosa' Fischer. 

b. Calcaria gracilia. Caulis 60-70 cm. altitudino. Lamina rotimdato- 

truncata. Flores viokepi. Sepala minus 30 mm. longa. 

A. vulgaris' Lin. Bernardi" Gren. 
b. Stamina limbiun fere attingontia v. superatitia. 
a. Petalorum l:lmi]ia apice rotondato- truncata v. piano truncata. 
a. Caulis 3-25 cm. altitudino, 1- (rarissme 2-) ilorus, saepissime uni- 
folius. Flores caeruloi v. pefala purpurea. Soptda ovata apico 
obtusa. 


• A. nivalis' Fale. 

Caulis 40-70 cm. altitudino, foliosus, 2- v, pluriflorus. Flores albi 
v. straminei v. pallide purpurei. Sepala ovato-lancoolata v. 
elliptico-oblonga broviter acuminata, 

!a. Moorcroftiana' fragrans". 

y. Caulis 12-80 cm. altitudino, Baepius pluriflorus et foliosus. Sepala 
Baepiseitfio angusto ovato-lanceolata longe acuminata. Flores 
purpurei v. luridi. 


A. ptlbiflora' Wall. 
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b. Petalorum laminfl apioe rotundata. • 

• A. pubiflora^ WdlU^ 

B. Calcaria rocta vol lovitor incnrva iieqiie nnciiiata. 

Potalorum lamina fere|6 mm. longa. Calcar lamina plus duplo longius* 
(Stirps glandnloso'puboscons plariflora folfosa.) 

^ 9 • A. grata" /faZy. 

35, Lamina 9-45 mm. longa. Calcar laminae snbaequilongnm v. sesqui- 
longum, rarins lamifia fere duplo brevius, rarissiufo duplo longius. 

a. Stamina limbo 2-6 mm. breviora. Flores caerulci. 

8. Petala apico saepissiaio rotundata. Scpala I4r‘27 mm. longa. FoUi- 
, culi Bubcylindrici, 8-15 mm. longi, 

a. Folioliim modium fc4iorum basilarium bitom^orum triangulariter 
• cuneato-obovatiim v. ciineato-d(‘ltoideum, latitudino longi- 

iudiniB. Foliola distantia v. apjiroximata. Caulis potioli petio* 
^ lull sacpius hirti v. pubcscentcs. 

A. TiBOOSa" Qouan, 

/9. Foliolum mcdinm fgf. t>as. reniformo v. lato rhombeum, lafcitudine 
(^) longi tudinis, Foliolaasese attingentia v. saepius sese 

obtegontia. • 

A. pyrenaica' DO. 

' Petala apicc rotundato-truncata. Sepala 32-45 mm. longa. Folliculi 
o basi ovoidea attenuati 25-30 mm longi. 

^ A. alpina' Lin. 

b. Stamina petalorum limbum fere attingentia v. superantia. Flores baud 

raro discolorcs, sepala saepe albida v. straminea v. violacea. 

8. Petalorum lamina apicc rotundata. 

a. Flores concolores. (Semina minutissimo punctnlata, fere laevia). 
aa. Sepala oblongo-laiiceolata (15-20 mm. longa) petulaqgio coloro 
lacteo. 

# A . lactiflora' Kar. Kir. 

j9i8. Sepala ovato-lancoolata rarissime ovata (12-28 mm. longa). 
Flures purpurei t. luridi. 

• A. pubiflora" Wall. 

fi. Flores discolorcs, sepalis ac calcaribus violacoo-caerulcis, petalis 
albidis. Semina granulata. 

A. Ottonis' Amalia©" Hddr. 
b, Petalorum lamina rotundato-truncata. 

a, ^Semina graiiulata. (Caulis 35-70 cm.* alt., foliis bas. bitomatis, 
sepalis calcaribusquo laete cacrnleis, lamina pet. albida). 

A. Ottemis' typioa" Orph. 
Semina microscopice pnnctulata, fere laevia. , 

aa. Latitude folioli torminalie fol. baa. longitudinis. Folia 
basilaria vix uuquani simplicitcr ternata. 

88. Flores saepius 3-9. Sepala apico cuneato-acujata v. acumi- 
nata. Calcai'ia subulata. Pot. lamina apico rotundato- 
tiuincata. ^ 

aa. Flores caoruloo-violaoei, concolores. 

^ A. vulgaris Lin. reoticornu P. D." 

jSjB. Flores concolores albidi v. stfaininei, v. discolorcs sepalis 
dilute violaceis petalis ocliroloucift v. caerulek v. pur- 
pureis. 

A. llioororoltiana' Wall. 
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Flores solitaj^ii v. raro 2. Sepala apioe obtnsa. Oaloaria orassi* 
uscule lonoidea r. suboylindrica v. saccata. Pet. lamina apice 
troncata et sinaata, v. retusa, y. omarginata. 

( A. nivalis' Falc. 

bb. Latitude folioli medii fol. bas. fore | lougitudinis. Folia saope 
t simpliciter tomata. (Sepala caemlea, pet. Ibmina ocbroleuca.^ 

A. leptooeras' FiscK et Mey. 

c 

Aquilegia autem inter Rannnctilaoearum genera recentior videtur 
esse. Quae sententia non solnm insigni ilia mutabilitalip formanim 
atque summa ommam inconstantia nota^mm quibus rerum herbariarnm 
periti ad species discernendas nti consneriint, sod etiam subilpecieram 
per regiones boreales orbis terrarum distributione comprobMur. Nam 
varietate varia Aquilegiae vulgaris tjpicae excepta, nuUa subspecies 
vel varietas montuosis Asiae commun^ est cum regionibus Europae 
occideptalis, atque una tantum species, A. gland ulosa, non solum in 
iugis Sibiriae sed etiam }a montibus transsilvanicis nascitur. Aquilegia 
quidem atrata in saltibus thianshanicis gigni dicitur, sed yeri simile 
est stirpem illam in varietate Karelini Aquilegiae vulgaris adnume- 
randam esse. Nequo dubitandumr est quin stirpes illae himalaicae, 
quae morpbologice ab A. pyrenaica' et A. alpina' nullo modo diffe- 
runt, varietates existimandae sint Aquilegiae nivalis' et Moorcroftianao', 
nee proximo counexae cum formis illis in Alpibus et monte pyrenaeo 
natis. *■ 

Atque propter artissimam omnium Aquilegiarum cognationem vix 
difficile esse dixeris historiam generis vektigare. Et certum quidem 
est nectaria formae illius priscae, ex qua omnes species Aquilegiae 
ortae sunt, ecalcarata fuia^e, cum non solum florcs monstrosas A. 
vulgaris ecalcaratas in liortis nasci videamus, sed etiam, quod maximi 
argumenti est, species una rite edalcarata a Potanino ex Kansu allata sit. 
Sed inter stirpes generi Aquilegiae propinquas vix ullae sunt quae tarn 
insignem Aquilegiae eoalcaratae vel Aquilegieia brovistylae similitudi- 
nem prae se ferant quamTIsopyri species nonnullae asiaticae et americanae. 
Etpetala gibba Aqiiilegiae ecalcaratae ^petalis quarundam formamm 
Isopyri ‘microphylU et grandiflori simillima, sed dupio vel triplo 
maiora ; baec interdum a vera ^oasi aperta nunimeque bilabiata, obova- 
to-oblonga, dorso vix minus gibba quam petala A. ecalcaratae, apice 
retnsa v. emarginata, nervis interdum ramosis. Et quamquam necta- 
ria Aquilegiae brevistylae, quae statura foliorumque figura Isopyro 
biternato quam proximo accedit, calcarata sunt, eorum laminae baud 
raro more Isopyri grandiflori v. anemonoidis apice aunt emarginatae. 
Garpella autem brevistylae interdum glabra sunt et nucleus ovulornm 
binis integumentis vestitus, uti sunt in grege Isopyrorum. 
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Qaarttm return considerationem sequeiitibus nobis licitnm con- 
Oeesumqae sit speciem illam antiquam, cui Aquilegiam cascam uomen. 
dicere liceat, quasi construore^atquo aedificaro. Stirps erat altitudine 
mediocriy foliis biternatis, floribus parvulis, sepalis quinque, uectariia 
Bubqpncavis gil^beris apice emarginatis, dlamentis staminum iujiimoram 
lanceolatis autheris parvis termiaatis, carpcllis quinque glabris, semi- 
nibus )aeyibus. Hanc spccilm terra genuit ilia, qua Asia et America 
olim iuncta erant. Ex ea uatao sunt species illao priscae asiaticae 
atque ameriqauae : primum Aquilcgia ecalcarata, turn, gibbere in calcar 
producto, Aquilegia parviflora«et Aquilcgia bre Vistula. Cum autem 
initio hufus aevi planitics Sibiriae ct Europao septentrionalis e mari 
glacial! emersissent et caelum miiius deret, species illao priscae primum 
varietates tres ediderunt ; unam carpellis glabvis (A sibiricam), alteram 
(A. viridiflorum), Aquilegiae pa^fiilorae proximam, sepalis vix praeter 
nectaria cminentibus sed cai’pellis liirtis,#iertiam sepalis petalisque 
valde variabilibus, carpellis autem semper h\rtis. Tertia haec species 
parens fait duarum gregum, quarum una, sepalis lanceolatis erecto- 
patulis als1!>astris subcylindricis, regionum illarum incola fiebat quae a 
mari gobiensi ad orientem solem qpectabant ; altera autem non solum 
per regiones Asiae borealis ac centml^g, sed otiam per Europara totam 
usque ad montem Atlantem late diffundebatur. Mirifica vero eius 
facultas ad varias conditiones caeli loci insoctorurnque se accommodandit 
Nam flores medioores stirpiura in locis silvaticis demissioribus grtarum 
in montibus altioribus saepo maxirai atque speciosissirai ovadunt, ut 
facilius apes papilionesvo pruiful ad so aliiciaut. Tn locis humidioribus 
autem caules petioli foliolaque saepo magis villosa vel hirta, atque iu 
stillicidiis rupestribus conspioue glanduloso-^ilosa. 

Ab Aquilegia autem vulgari mutabiliiate nequaquara suporata est 
grex ilia quae, orta, ut videtur, iu Asia oriontali, per Alashkam et 
Montes saxosos diffusa usque ad raai*e atlanticum et in Americam con- 
tralem pervenit. i , 

Vix dubitandum esse opinamur quin Aquilegia canadensis originem 
trabat a parento varietatis illao Aquilegiae forrrwsae cuius imaginem 
Planchon*) in tabula nomine Aquilegiae arcticae depinxit ; v^risimile 
autem est Aquilegiam aruticam, quae \ix a varietate kamtshatica a 
Fisobero descripta calcaribus brovioribus videtur differe, pvofectam esse 
a forma ilia prisca Asiae orientalis, quae, immigraus in regiolies mand- 
sburicas et sinenses in Aquilegiam oxysepalara commutata est. Nam 
utrum stirps ilia, cui Aquilegiam hybridam Sims dixit nornen, hibrida, 
fuerit an species vpra npscio ; stirpes voro, quas Ledebour scribit a sooii- 
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nibus davuricis in horto^ dcrpatensi natas esse, vix dixeris bibridas faisse 
Aqnilegiae vulgaris ot Aquilegiae canadensis. Folia antem et alabastri 
figura et sepalorum directio et color flops, uti depicta snnt in tabula 
Simsii, omnino sunt Aqa^ilegiao oxjsepalae, neque aimilitudo Aquilegiae 
bybridae cum Aquilegia arctica ct A. canadensi mintts incignis. « 

At vero quaivta nectariorum est mutabilitas in Aquilegia formosa ! 
Nam varietas arctica, in tabula picta a Planchon lineis descripta et a 
Bongard in insula Sitolia lecta, non selum sensim sensimqne in Aqui- 
legiam iruncatam, varietatem eximiam, transit, scd calcaria,, stirpium in 
borto kewensi cuAtarum gracillime evadebant atque caloaribus Aqui* 
legiae oaeruleao simillima. At Ledebour in annotatione ad A^uilegiam 
formosam discrimen huius speciei et Aquilegiae canadensis partim in 
longitudine calcaris cum lamina comparata ponit ; dicit enim de A. for* 
mosa : — * calcaribus rectis lamina trunW^ quadruplo longioribus genitalia 
subaecj^uantibus, sepalis ovato-lancoolaiis patentissimis genitalia calcaria* 
quo superantibus,* ct dq A. canadensi : — * calcaribus rectis lamina trun- 
cata duplo longioribus, genitalia subaequantibus, sepalis ovatis calcari. 
bus genitalibusque brevioribus, stylis domura exsertis.* Vidimus iamen 
specimina A. canadensis var. typicae calcaribus lamina quintuple longi- 
oribus et sepalis florum apertorura% androccio sublongioribus. 

Atque formae illao cultae, quae cum stirpibus kamtshaticis quoad 
calcaris longitudinera cum laminae monsura comparatara congruoro 
videntur, ab Aquilegia chrysantba non distinctae nisi notis, ut videtur, 
vilibus. De slaminibus Aquilegiae caeruleae ante diximus. Mensura 
autem calcaris cum limbo nectariorum edmparata veliemeater variat; 
lamina entm nunc vix vicesima pars calcaris nunc calcare ferme sesqui 
longior. Forma quoquo li^ibi petalornm vix ad species discernendas 
apta ; uam in exemplaribus in borto kewensi cultis lamina a medio 
versus apicem attenuata est,* qudd vidimus etiam in Aquilegia truncata ; 
in varietate arctica autem Planclionii et in varietato typica Fischorif 
nectariorum lamina est apice truncata. Aquiicgiae igitur americanae 
idem spectaculnm praebent atque Aquilegiae asiaticao et europaeao : 
omnes onim partes,' quao quidem ad praeguationem o^e insectorum 
factam aptae sint, eximio mutabiles esso, praoaertim cum pollen etiam 
sine adiumentis oxternis et atlventiciis in stigmata ciusdem fioris per- 
venire potest. At vero cum meminimus Aquilegiam arcticam, formo- 
sam Fischeri, truncatara ad eandem speciem pertinero atque stirps ilia 
in tabula 6552 Bot. Mag. dcpicta, noq possumus non concludero Aqui- 
legiam caeruleam et obrysautbam quoque ad eandem gregem esse redi- 
gendas. ^ 

* 4 Vido etiam Bot. Mag. tab. 6562. 

t Leclobour, Flora rossica vol. 1. 
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Discrimen antem Aquilegiao Skinneri et. A. canadensis in magni- 
tudine florem positnm est. Sepala vero A. canadensis typicae nuno 
vix 12 mm, nunc fere 24 my longa, ac magnitudinem florum notam 
deinonstravimus esse maxime dubiam in Aqtdlegiis himalaicis. Qua- 
propter creditpns fore ut formas medias inter A. canaden%3m et A. 
Skinneri in Mexico boreali inveniantur. 

Insigne unum et solnA quod, praeter indumentum carpollorum, 
magis constare reperimus in cognationo Aquilegiao vulgaris est directio 
sepalorum ;^nam cum in plerisque subspeciebus sepala patentia vel 
patontissima sint, in Aquilegia oxysepala sepala ^aepissimo erccto- 
patula i^periuntur, vix unquam subpatcntia. Non est hoc tamen 
semper signum certum specie! bonao ; nam sepala A. canadensis typicae 
interdum magis patent qiiam solent in stirpibus plurimis, neque sunt, 
ut videtur, semper patentissims^^n* Aquilegia ebrysantha. Quodsi banc 
notam putemus ad species internoscendaainon satis babere facultatis, 
ac si reliquorum inconstantiam signoriim in menle agitemus,1iarum 
rernm cogitatione coactis nobis, quamvis iuvitis, concedendum esse 
videtur, formas omnes amcricanas ad duo species refereiidas esse : 
unam, Aquilegiam brevistylam, qi^ie vinculis propinquitatis maxiriie 
cum Aquilegiao sibirica coniuncta q^t, alteram quae, magis cognata 
Aquilegiae oxysepalae, Aquilegiam formosam, triiucatam, cacnileam, 
cbrysaiitbam, flavescenieni, canadensem, Skinneri ampleciitur. Hac 
senteniia perducti Aquilegias amcricanas hoc modo disponci^s esse 
existimamus. 

(1) . A. brevistyla BoSh 

(2) . A. canadensis Lin. 

suhsp, L A. formosa' Flschor. 
subsp. IL A. caerulea' Jaines.^ 
suhp. III. A. flavescens' irafo. 
mlsp. IV. A. Ct^adensis fypica Lin. 
suhsp. .V. A. SKianen' Hook. 

Si vero directioni sepalovutn maiorem ad species discemeadas viin 
triboamus, fo*’inas americanas 4joc modo disponere^icuerit. 

(1) . A. brevistyla Book. 

var. a. vera, carpellis pnbescentibus. 

var. leiocarpa p. B., carpellis glaberrimis. McSites saxosi. 

(2) . A. formosa Fischer. 

Snlsp. I. vera. 

car. a. arctiob Planch., nectariorum , lamina truncata, cal- 
caribus Biibinfundibuliformibns lamina, sesqui v. sub- 
duplo longioribus. 
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var. p. kamtshatica P. P., lamina tmaoatai calcaribus 
lamina subqundruplo longioribus. 
var, y. truncata Fisch., lamina trnncata v. apicem versus ob- 
tusa calcaribus conicis vcl crasse subulatis multo breviore. 
4 var, 8. saxicola P. P., lamina rotondato-tovai^ apice ol^tusa 
calcqribus subulatis breviore. 

Suh8p$, IL cacrnloa James, *' 

var, a, xoacrantha Hooh^ floribus albidis v. plus minus 
cacruleis v. ocbraceis. 

var, p, (Airyflantha A, Cfray^ floribus aureis. 

(3). A. flavescena Wats, 

(4.) A. canadensis. 

Sulsp, I. typica. * . 

var, a, vera, sepalis 10-24 mifi. longis, calcaribus lamina duplo 
V. quintuple longioribus elongato-subinfundibuliformibus. 
var p. Fendleii) sepalis fere 9 mm. longis, calcaribus elongatis 
gracilibus. 

Suhsp. IL Skinneri Book, 

Aquilegiam Skinneri vero, dam formae mediae inter banc formam 
et A. canadensem desunt, specieni propriam suraero licebit. 

Adicimus tabellam analjticam ad species subspeciesque americanas 
determ^nandas. 

I. Calcar crassiusculo sabalafcura manifesto incurvum lamina© aequilongum v. ea 

paullo brevius. Sepala 12-18 mm. longa. Stamina petalorum limbo broviora. 
Car^lla glabra y. pabescontia. 

• ^ A. brevistyla Hook, 

II. CaJearia ant elongato-infnndibnliformia lamina paullo v. pcnnnlto longiora 

recta v. leviter incurva aut g^cillitno subulata nut conica. Stamina sac- 
pins ultra limbum pet. cmineiitia vol, limbo broviora, sepala 2 cm. longa v, 
longiora. Carpella birta. 

A. Sepala patontia yfpatentissima. 

Ik, Calcaria gracillune subulata. 

a. Filamenta in columnam subcylindricam socinta, stamina conspicuo 
f exserta. Flores anrei v. calcaria sopalaqno plus liiinus latoritia v. 

rubra. i. 

A. formosa Fisc/^., sulsp. vera, ex parte, 

b. ^Filaments plus minus divorgentes, baud raro in capitulum subglabo- 

sum congesta, v. si subparallela, stamina pet. lamina breviora v. earn 
fere aequantia. Fotaloruuii lamina apico truncata. Flores albi, 
ochroleuci, caeruloi, aurei. (Calcaria 26-70 mm. longa.) 

4 , A. C^erulea James, 

IS. Caloari^elongato-infujidibuliformia. Columua staminoa cylindrica potala 
multo Buperans. 
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a. Caloar lamina flesqni y. permnlio longiiua Bepala OfJoariaqttB lateritia 

V, rubra. • 

A. formosa FUch. sulep. vera ex parte^ 

b. Caloar lamina vix longiuB. Flores flavi. (Sepala 12-18 mm. longa.) 

* A. Aavesoens, Wau, 

Sepala erectaif ereoto-patnla y. yIx patentia. • 

8[. Galoaria 15-26 mm. longa* Follicnli fere 2 cm. lon^*. 

* A. oauadensis Hn, 

38. Calcaria fere 4 cm. longa, FolUpnli 3-3‘6 cm. longi. (Sepala virentia.) 

A. Skinneri Book. 

Nnnc progrodiamnr ad species, qnas quidem qpcipiamns, rite do- 
finiendas^ 

No tamen nimia nominum ao synonymorum stirpinm americanaram 
confusio oxstiterit, Aquilegiam formosam et flavescentem ab Aquilegia 
canadensi Bciungomns, quae ro^ Aecessitatem nobis alEert, si quidem 
nobismet ipsis velimus constare, Aquilegiae oxysepalao ab Aquilogia 
vulgari separandae. * 

I. Aquilfgia ecalcarata Maxim,, 

sepalis subpatentibus 1 v. fere 1*5 cm. longis, nectariis gibbia 
nec calcaratis, lamina apice complanata fere | sepalorum longitu- 
dine, carpellis hirtis. (Vix ab Ai parviflora separanda.) 

II. Aquilegia parviflora Ledehour, 

sepalis patentibus 1-1*4 cm. longis, nectariis breviter calcaratis, 
lamina apice obtusa concava sepalis subduplo breviorc, barpellis 
hirtis. ^ 

III. Aquilogia viridiflora Pallas, 

sepalis patentibus v. patulis (vircgcentibus) 10-18 mm. longis, 
ncctariorum lamina subcomplanata subbrevioribus v. fero i eius 
longitudine, calcaribus reciis v. apice incurvis, caipellis hirtis. 

IV. Aquilegia brevistyla Hooker, 

sepalis^ patentibfis 12-1.5 cm. longis, nectariorum lamina apico 
hand concava sepalis subduplo breviore, calcaribus crasse subulatis 
modice picurvis fere laminae longitudine, cal’pellis glaberrimis v. 
pubescentibus. • 

V. Aquilegia sibirica Lam., 

sepalis patentibus v. patentissimis l.S-25 mm. longis, nectari- 
orum lamina apice non concava -J-j sepalorum longitudine, calcari- 
bus subulatis apice hamatiif, carpellis glaberrimis v. ad suturam 
ventralem minute puberulis. 

VI. Aquilegia vulgaris Lin., 

sepalis patentibus v. patentissimis nectariorum* lamina saepissi- 
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me mamfesto longioz^bns, alabastris (calcaribus negleotis) ovoideis 
V. ellipsoideis, nectariomm lamina apice non concava calcaribus 
rectis v. uncinatis forma varia, carpellis hirtis. 

yn. Aqoilegia oxysepala 2Vau<v., 

se^alis crecto-patnlis, nectariornm calcaribus hamatis (vis^un- 
quam rectis) i^ubulatis lamina sepalis manifesto breviore sublongi- 
oribus, carpellis hirtis. 

VIII. AquUegiar canadensis Iftn., 

sepalis erectis v. erecto-patulis ^25 mm. longis, ^lectariorum 
lamina longio^ibus, calcaribus lamina duplo v, quintuple , longiori- 
bus elongato-subinfundibuliformibus v. gracilibus, carpellis hirtis. 

IX. Aquilegia flavescens Wats., 

sepalis plus minus reflexis noctaHorum lamina paullo longioribus, 
calcaribus lamina vix Ipngioribus elongato-subinfundibuliformibuq 
siA)incurvis, (floribus flavis), carpellis hirtis. 

X. Aquilegia formosa Fisch., 

sepalis patentissimis v, subreflexis rarius patentibus nectariorum 
lamina manifesto longioiibus, ^calcaribus aut crassiuscule conicis 
lamina multo longioribus, «aut elongato-subiiifuudibiiliformibus 
lamina sesqui v. subduplo longioribus aut gracillimo subulatis rectis 
V. modice incurvis, carpellis hirtis. 

Aquilegia vero volubilis Maack mihi plane ignota. 

Cognationes autem specierum generis Aquilegiao in tabula nostra 
prima monstrare conati sumus ; in tabuJa sccunda affinitates gregis 
Aquilegiae Tulgaris exhibentur ; in tertia denique propinquitatos forma- 
rum americanarum indicavii^us. 

Atque ut in rerum, de quibus quaesierimus, repetitione per capita 
decurramus, haec nos existimamu^ demonstravisse : — 

(1) indumentum caulis et foliorum ad species generic Aquilegiae 

discernendas non usui esse ; ^ 

(2) folia basilaria* ac caulina quoad divisiones foliolorumque 

figuram et magnitudibem ita variabilia qsse ut ad species seiungendas 
non vUleant, quod quidem saope accidit in generibus, quae constant 
ex stirpibus, quarum folia sunt tomposita ; * 

(3) partes eas stirpium, quae in praegnatione ope insectorum 
facta auxilio sint, saepe mutabilitate maxima afPectas esse, ut notae ab 
iis sumptae, uti magnitude colorque florum, nectariorum forma, men- 
surae comparatae nectarii ac staminum atque carpelloimm, directio 
partis styli stigmatoSae, hand raro dubiae sint mi^irneque certae ; 

(4) omnes iiquilegiaa artissima naturae colligatione consociatas 
esse, quod ediciat ut formae hibridae quam facillime ex formis diversis 
procreentur, quae res notissima est hortulanis ; 
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(5) stirpes omnino similes non solum ex ^dem forma etiam . 
ex dirersis in Iccis longinquis atque disiunctis nasci posse, sicuti t 
A. glandulosa ex varietate qpadam Aquilegiae vulgaris in montuosis 
Sibiriae ac Transsilvaniae ; aut A. pyrenaica ei A. Bertolonii in monte 
pyrgnaeo et e» A. flivali in terra gilgitensi ; vel A. iucunda, ut videtur, 
ex A. vulgari in Sibiria etjex A. nivali in Kasbmkia ; vel A. alpina 
ex A. Bertolonii vel e varietate nigricanti Aquilegiae vulgaris in 
Alpibus et rnontibus appenninis, et ex A. Moorcroftiana suaveolenti in 
Himalaya cgntrali ; 

(6) varietatem eandem, cusn in locis diversissintis ^rta sit, in uno 
loco saeptus stabiliorem esse quam in reliquis, sicut Aquilegia pyi^naica 
satis constat in Pyrenaeis, sed maxime fiuxa est in montuosis altissimis 
Himalayae occidcntalis ; 

(7) verisimile esse canden^ formam interdum in locis diversissi- 
mis inveniri quod varictas recentior in figtram speciei parentis trans- 
lata sit (atavismus), sicuti stirpes indicae Aqujlegiao vulgaris verae ex 
Aquilegia pubiflora natae videntur esse. 

EXPLICATIO EIGITRARUM TABULAE SBXTAB. 

• 

1-3, Isopyrum grandiflorxim, Afghanistan. 

4-8. Isopyrum micropliyllura, J, Himalaya hor, ccc, 

9. Idem, 

10. Aquilegia parviflora, Sihiria, 

11. Isopyrum grundiflorum, I, Vallis Kurrum, 

12. A. ecalcarata, Kanstf, 

Figurae 13-74 magnitudine propria descriptae sunt. 

13-18, 20, 21, 21* A. nivalis' paradoxa", Uilgit^ Kashmir, Tihetia occ. 

19. A. nivalis' saccocentra". 

22-26. A. Moorcroftiana' fragrans", Kash^^ir, Qil^it. 

27. A. alpina', Mont Cenis, 

28. eadcm, Helvetia. 

29. caden^ Mons app^inhms. Folia oauliiia A. al^duae typicae. 

30. oadom, lihnalaica", Oarhwal. 

31. A. glandulosa' typica Fisoliori, Sibiria. 

33. A. gfitndulosa, Sibiria. 

33. A. Moorcroftiana' suavoolens", Lalud. 

34. oadem, Vallis ftum. (Jhcnab. 

35. A. Moorcroftiana' kmiaorousis", Kashmir, 

36. eadem, Gilgit, Ladalch. 

37, 38. eadem, Kashmir. ^ 

39. A, viscosa' Einseleana", Venetia^^ 

4(1-42. eadem, Val Sassina, 

43. A. viridirfora, 'JJiian Shan. 

44. eadem, Mongolia. 

45-50. A pubiflora'. 
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45* dU/va Mashohra prope Binila, 46. Uoamri, 4tl, Garhoalf 4Q. Binda^ 
49. Bmh, so/ Him. pentapotainica. Sepala florum 48 49 lanojsokit^ ; 

acuminata. 

61. A. TulgariB^ ValW d* 

52. A. vulgaris' Karelini", VoIUb Ma, 

63. ^ vulgaris' rectioomu", Bavaria, 

64. A. p7ronaic;a^ Montes pyr, otc, 

66. eadom, Herb, Forestier^ Mona, pyr, 

66*68. A. Moororoftiana' suaveolens"} Ladakp, 

69-61. A. Moorcroftiana' kunaorensis", Qilgit, 

62. eadem) Ladacht eadem ac 35. 

63. A. pubifloifii'^ Silva MashohrOf eadem W 46. 

64. eadem, Vallia Kurrwn, 

66. eadem, Simla, 

66. eadem, Him, oec, 

67, 68. eadem, Him, pentapotam,, ex eodcto*iloro •, eadem ac 60. 

69. eadem, Simla, ^ 

70(* eadem, ea codem loco atque 67. 

71. Carpolla A. pubifltrae'. 

72. Garpella A. kunaorensis". 

78. Garpella A. nivalis'. 

74. Apex parastemonis A. Karelini''. 

76. Parastemones A. pubiflorao'. 

76. iidem, aucti. 

77. Farastemones A. Moorcroftianae', aucti. 
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